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H E farther we proceed in our 2 
the leſs occaſion do we find to enlarge much on 


the objects which it has in view, or on the manner in 
which it is conducted. 


With regard, be to the Foreign Hitag = 
is one thing which may ſeem to — ſome particu- 
lar notice. It may, perhaps, be thought, that we have 
not gone ſo far in our relation of French Affairs as 
might reaſonably have been expected. But before we 
roceeded to a diſtin& narrative of the late aſtoniſhing. 
devolution in France, we were deſirous of accurately 
and minutely tracing the ſteps which led to ſo gee) 
# change in that kingdom. Having now accompli 
this object, it is our purpoſe, in the next Volume, to 
give a compact and energetic account of the whole of 
the grand event we are ſpeaking of, down to the eom- 
pletion of the National Conſtitution. The prefent 
delay will enable us to execute our deſign more per- 
fectly and more inſtructively than could otherwiſe have 
been done. In the mean while, our collection of 
Public Papers will exhibit to the reader ſeveral of the 
moſt important tranſactions and memorials of the Na- 
tional Alkmbly. 


Though we aim at all reaforiable conciiiciels in our 
view of the Progreſs of Knowledge, Learning, and 
A 2 


Taſte, 


, 
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Taſte, in Great Britain, our Hiſtory of the ſubject muſt 


_ neceſſarily be enlarged as we advance to more ſcienti- 


fic and literary times. Juſtice cannot be done to the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth in leſs than two farther arti- 
cles. When we come to treat on Claſſical and Polite 
Literature, on Poetry, and on matters of Taſte in ge- 
neral, that reign will diſplay more pleaſing objects 
than it has ſet before us with reſpect to the State of 
Religious and Political Knowledge, and the improve- 
ments that were made 1 in Philoſophic Science. 


Our Miſcellaneous Department will be found to be 
i with a number of curious, inſtructive, and 
entertaining articles, extracted from the moſt valuable 
Publications of the Year. Of the account which is 
given of Domeſtic and Foreign Literature we may ſafely 
aſſert, that it is written with an impartiality, attention, 
and care, not inferior to what have appeared in any 
former Volume. Under the head of Natural Philoſo- 
phy, Chemiſtry, and Medicine, we continue to receive 
the voluntary affiſtance of the ingenious correſpondent 
whoſe knowledge and judgment in ſubjects of this 
kind are diſtinguiſhed by Fe excellence. | 
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5 17 E have formerly had occaſion to mention the 
Ji circumſtances that gave peculiar powers and prero- 
J gatives to the houſe of Tudor. Theſe circumſtances we 
. 5 ſeen to have had fo mighty an effect, that what traces 
91 there heretofore were of liberty in the Engliſh conſtitu- 
] tion appeared to be in a great meaſure obliterated ; and 
1 indeed, obliterated to ſuch a degree, that ſome writers have 
3 not ſcrupled to aſſert, that the government was totally 
71 abſolute. They have particularly pronounced, that this 
4 was the caſe in the reign of queen Elizabeth. But though, 
<1 in her, time, the frame of the conſtitution was far from 
0 being ſo exactly modelled as it hath ſince been; though 
ol ſhe;exerciſed prerogatives which are now juſtly exploded ; 
4. nay, though ſhe even went ſo far as, in a few inſtances, to 
1 ; impriſon certain members of the houſe of commons who 
51 violently puſhed, on bills which ſhe was determined to 
[E NID... WNT : reject; 
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teject; till, we are not to imagine that all the freedom of 


our form of government was loſt or deſtroyed. There 
was a portion of liberty in it; and according to the ideas 
which ſhe entertained of that portion, the queen's conduct 


was regulated, With the legiſlative power of parliament 
the did not interfere; nor did ſhe either controvert or im- 


pair the exclufive privilege of that aſſembly in the impoſi- 
tion of taxes. Theſe important branches of parliamentary 
authority there is no veſtige of her attempting or defirin 
to : violate. In the thirteenth year of her reign; we fin 


parliament ſtrongly aſſerting its power to ſettle and limit 


the ſucceſſion to the crown, by deelaring it high treaſon 
to call this power in queſtion. With regard to Elizabeth's 


impriſonment of ſome members of the houſe of commons, 


it ought to be remembered, that however unjuſtifiable her 


conduct was in that refpe&, the malignity of it was not ſo 

reat as any thing of the like kind would be at preſent, It 
is now, with a few exceþtions, become a fundamental 
principle of the conſtitution, that the king ſhall not take 
notice of any bill depending in parliament ; and that, be- 
fore it has paſſed the two houſes, the royal aſſent or nega- 
tive ſhall not be declared. But it does not appear that 
this rule was completely and jnvariably. eſtabliſhed in the 
reign concerning which we are treating. The interference 
of the queen, in the manner deſcribed, was only in cafes 
where ſhe underſtood her ancient prerogative to be invaded, 
nor did ſhe ever pretend to puniſh the liberty of ſpeech, 
unleſs when it was indulged in continuing to puth thoſe 


bills which ſhe had declared her final reſolution to re- 
ject. | 1 


* 


It has been urged as a proof of the deſpotie nature of her 
government, that ſoon after her acceſſion to the crown, ſhe 
ſuſpended the laws, fo far as to order great part of the 
fervice, the Litany, the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and'the 
Goſpel, ro be read in Engliſh; and that though this may 


be deemed to have been a frivolous innovation, it implied 


the moſt material conſequences. But it ſhould not be 
forgotten, that in this caſe, the diſpenſing power was ex- 


erciſed under great limitarions, and in very fingular cir- 


7 cumſtances. 
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cumſtances. Indeed, ſuch was, at that time, the peculiar 
and critical ſituation of the kingdom, ſuch the agitation 
of the minds of the people, that the liberty aſſumed by th 
queen ought rather to be regarded as a meaſure e 
or the preſent ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion and its 
profeſſors, than as a violent exertion of the prerogative, in 
oppoſition to the laws of the land. 8 
Nor is it true, what hath been aſſerted, that the ſovereign 
was poſſeſſed of every power but that of impoſing taxes. 
In confutation of this aſſertion, which has Mr. Hume 
for its author, it may be obſerved, that the power of 
legiſlation was veſted in the king, lords, and commons. 
Neither was the judicial authority, in ordinary caſes, exer- 
ciſed by the crown, but diſtributed among various | courts 
of juſtice. The judges, indeed, from the manner of their 
appointment, might be ſuſpected to favour the preroga- 


tive ; notwithſtanding which, the modes of their procedure, 


and the general rules of law were, upon the whole, too 
invariably determined uſually to admit of any very groſs 
degree of partiality. The inſtitution likewiſe of juries, 
which had long been completely eſtabliſhed, was calculated 
in an eminent degree to ſecure the rights of the people. 

In addition to theſe remarks, for the ſubſtance of which 
we are indebted to Mr. Millar, it is worthy of particular 
notice, that the apinion of the government's having been 
in its nature deſpotic, is contradicted by the expreſs teſti- 
mony of two contemporary witneſſes, whoſe authority is ſo 
unqueſtionable, that a rational doubt cannot be entertained . 
upon the ſubject. Theſe are fir Thomas Smith, principal 
ſecretary both to Edward the Sixth and queen Elizabeth, 
and John Aylmer, biſhopof London; neitherof whom can be 
ſuſpected of having had the leaſt inclination to detract from 
the prerogatives of the ſovereign. . Sir Thomas Smith in 
his “ Commonwealth of England,” thus expreſſes him- 
ſelf concerning the Engliſh conſtitution, © The moſt 
«high and abſolute power of the realm of England con- 
* fifth in the parliament, The parliament abrogateth old 
“ laws, maketh new, giveth order for things vaſt, and for 
* things hereafter to be followed; changeth rights and poſ- 

17 a2 * ce ſeſſion} 
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ec ſeſſions of private men, legitimateth baſtards, eſtabliſheth 
* forms of religion, altereth weights and meaſures, giveth 
s form of ſucceſſion to the crown; defineth of doubtful 
« rights, whereof no law is . already made; appointeth 
„ ſubſidies, tailles, taxes and impoſitions; giveth moſt 


_ 


ce free pardons and abſolutions; reſtoreth in blood and 


be name; as the higheſt court, condemneth or abſolveth them 


« whom the prince will put to that trial. And to be ſhort, 
all that ever the people of Rome might do, either in 
* centuriatis comitiis, or ſtributis, the ſame may be done by 
« the parliament of England, which repreſenteth, and 
« hath the power of the whole realm, both the head and 
ce the body. For every Engliſhman is intended to be there 
« preſent, either in perſon or by procuration and attorney, 
« of what pre- eminence, ſtate, dignity, or quality ſoever 
ec he be, from the prince, to the loweſt perſon in England. 


- « And the conſent of parliament is taken to be every man's 


« conſent.” Among the privileges of parliament. men- 
tioned by this writer, it is particularly ſpecified, that the 
members © may frankly and freely ſay their minds, in diſ- 
«< puting of ſuch matters as may come in queſtion, and 
that without offence to his majeſty #,” - 
. Equally poſitive is the teſtimony, of biſhop Aylmer. 
The regiment of England,” ſays this prelate, “ is not a 
% mere monarchy, as ſome for lack of conſideration think; 
« nor a mere oligarchy, nor democracy; but a' mixed rule 
« of all theſe ; wherein each one of theſe have, or ſhould 
s have, like authority. The image whereof, and not the 
image, but the thing indeed, is to be ſeen in the parlia- 
« ment houſe; wherein you ſhall find theſe three eſtates: 


e the king or queen, which repreſenteth menarchy ; the 


ee noblemen, which be the ar/focracy, and the burgeſſes and 
« knights, the democracy. The very ſame had Lacedemo- 
e nia, the nobleſt and beſt governed city that ever was. 
« They had their king, their ſenate, and their hippagretes, 
«© which were for the people. As in Lacedemonia none 
of theſe could make or break laws, orders for war or 
«c peace, or do any thing without the other; the king 
nothing without the ſenate and commons, nor either of 


7 8 Millar. 
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ek | © them, of both, without the king (albeit the ſenate and 
eth « ephori had ! authority than the King had ;) in like 
tful “ manner, if the parliament uſe their privileges, the king 
eth « can do nothing without them : if he do, it Is his fault in 


$3.5 
* 


aoſt « uſurping: it, and their folly in permitting it,  Where- 


and « fore, in my judgment, thoſe that in king Henry's days 


em « would not grant him, that proclamations ſhould have 
« th 2 | | | 

ort, [+ © the force of a ſtatute, were good fathers of the country, 

r in 0 and worthy commendation in defending their liberty,” * 

by That ſpeculative ideas of the nature and deſign of 


and government, conformable to theſe ſentiments, were adopted 
and in queen Elizabeth's reign, is evident from no leſs an exam- 


nete le than that of the venerable Hooker. © Government, 


"ey, e obſerves, C was originally by mutual agreement amongſt” 
ever «« men, yielding themſelves fubje& thereunto; that unto 
nd. | © whom they granted authority to rule and govern, by them 
an's | © the peace, tranquillity, and happy eſtate of the reſt might 
zen- | be procured. And the public power of every ſociety, 
the | © being above every ſoul. contained in the ſame ſociety, 
diſ- | © muft be obeyed, unleſs there be reaſon ſhewed, which 
and | © may neceſſarily enforce that the law of reaſon or of God 
"Y « doth enjoin the contrary. For men always knew, that 
ner. | © where force and injury was, offered, they might be de- 
ota | © fenders of themſelves. Lars they are not which public 
ink; | © approbation bath not made ſo ; and for any prince or poten- 
rule | © tate, of what kind ſoever upon earth, to exerciſe the 
ould | © power of making laws of himſelf, is no better than mere 


t the “ tyranny.” 


rlia- | Me are not, however, to ſuppoſe that ſentiments fo juſt 


tes : || and liberal, concerning the origin and nature of govern- 


the ment, were the common dectrines of the times, 


The 


and people were involved in ſo much darkneſs, and had ſo long, 
emo- || been habituated to bow down under the aſſumed authority 
was. of the princes of the houſe of. Tudor, that they did not, in 
-etes, | general, raiſe their minds to thoſe manly ideas of liberty 

none which reaſon dictates, or even maintain that exerciſe of it 


zr or to which they were entitled by the actual conſtitution of 


king England, _ Nevertheleſs, in the reign of Elizabeth, 


and 


er of eſpecially in the latter part of it, more rational views began 


a 3 gradually 


2 
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gradually to be diffuſed. This circumſtance was owing to 
a ſet of men from whom, perhaps, at firſt it was very little 
expected. The Puritans, who had attacked with ſo much 
boldneſs the ecclefiaſtical form of government, proceeded 


to advance notions highly favourable to civil freedom. 


Several of them obtained ſeats in the houſe of commons, 


where they diſtinguiſhed themſelves by an, oppofition to 


the meaſures of the crown which hitherto very few had 


dared to put in Practice. The principles maintained 
by them were popular, noble, and generous. They in- 
ſiſted that every thing which concerned the community ought 
fully to be debated in parliament, where even the right of 
the crown itſelf muſt finally be determined, They 
alledged that the prerogative of the prince was limited by 
law; and that as the ſovereign W not of himſelf make 
laws, neither could he break them, merely from his own 
authority. Mr. Hume goes ſo fir as to aſſert, that the 
precious ſpark of liberty had been kindled, and was pre · 
ſerved by the Puritans alone; and that it was to this 2 
whoſe principles appear fo frivolous, and habits fo ridicu- 
lous, that the Engliſh owe the whole freedom. of their 
conſtitution. How truly it may be faid, that the principles 
of the Puritans were frivolous, and their habits ridiculous, 
it is not our preſent buſineſs to decide. Diſſenters may 
probably be willing to forgive the reflection, for the ſake of 
the compliment. But it is apparent, from what has already 
been advanced, that the compliment cannot be admitted 
in its full extent, It is, indeed, manifeſt, from the hiſtory 
of the Puritans, that they were inſpired with a manly ſpirit 
of liberty, and that they contributed, in a high degree, to 
irs diffuſion and increaſe. But it is going much too far to 
affirm, that we gwe to them the whole freedom of our 
conſtitution, | 2 
To whatever perſons, or whatever eircumſtances it was 
owing, one thing is certain, which is, that the cauſe of 
civil liberty gained ſome ground towards the clofe of the 
gueen's reign, The rights of the ſubje& began to be better 
uoderſtood, and more vigouroſly maintained; and parlia- 
mentary ſpeakers, withour the feat or danger of impriſon- 
7: | ment, 


eres 


erter 
xrlia- 
iſon · 
nent, 


courſe of academical inſtitutions; 
of recommending themſelves to. government, and gf 'ri 


that they might be able to communicate intell 
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ment, aſſumed a greater boldneſs ip arraigning the conduct 
of government. This they did ſo effectuafy, in the caſe of 
monopolies, that Elizaberh was obliged to give way, and 
ſhe had, the wiſdom to do it with a good grace. In ſhort, 
a new. ſpirit appeared, which, in e reigns, was 

attended with very great and important conſequences. 
* Though the æra of juſt opinions with regard to conſtitu- 
tional freedom was not fully arrived, few ages had been 
more diſtinguiſhed by | a knowledge of general . 
The ſcience of practical government was well underſtood, 
and carried to a great height. Scarcely any reign can be 
mentioned, in the whole courſe of our Hiſtory, Which has 
been productive of ſuch a ſer of wiſe, able, and upright 
tateſmen, To enumerate; them, and eſpecially to enter 
into a diſplay of their merits, would leact us to a tranſ- 
greſſion of the limits to which we are confined. The names 
of ſir Thomas Smith, fir Nicholas Bacon, Walter 
Devereux, carl of Eſſex, William Daviſon, fir Francis 
Walſyngham, and William Cecil, lord Burghley, will 
naturally occur to ſuch of our readers as are not ſtrangers 
tothe biography of their country ; and the catalogue might 
admit of a copious enlargement. Solo 5 a7” ati 
No we are ſpeaking of ſtateſmen, it cannot be amiſs to 
take notice of the intriguing ſpitit of the age. Moſt of the 
young men, of the time, of any faſhion or liberal educa- 
tion, applied themſelves to, the ſtudy of politics; and 
for this purpoſe ſedulouſly cultivated thoſe branches of 
knowledge which were calculated to fit them for public 
life. The ancient tongues they Een the ordinary 
ut their immediate view 


to the offices of the ſtate, particularly led them go obtain a 
Kill in modern languages, and to engage in forgigu travel, 

a a igence to 
their reſpective patrons. The languages they chiefly 
ſtudied were the French, the Italian, and the Spaniſh; It is 
amuſing to obſerve, in reading the memotials of the times, 


how anxiouly theſe young ſtateſmen picked up every de- 


gree of information they could megt With in: the countries 
* 24 they 
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they viſited, how diligently they conveyed it to their em- 
ployers, how irfteniouſly they ſpeculated upon it, and how 

olicitous they were to diſplay their own political ſagacity 
and importance, d rents . 
The reign of queen Elizabeth was not unfruitful in 
eminent lawyers, ſome of whom by their learned writings 
added conſiderably to the ei of their profeſſion. 
This was particularly the caſe with regard to Edmund 
Plowden, fir James Dyer, fir Edmund Anderſon, and 
r John Poph am. 5 


© Plowden's and fir James Dyer's Reports ſtill, we believe, 


maintain a' ſhare of reputation, and are of ſome, though 


-probably of no very great conſequence in the preſent courſe 


of legal ſtudy. Dyer preſided in the court of common 
pleas, with diſtinguiſhed ability and integrity, twenty-four 
years; a ſpace of time which perhaps has only been 
equalled in a ſingle inſtance. A high character both of 
*Plowden's and Dyer's works has been given by fir Edward 
Coke. He ſays of Plowden's Commentaries, that they are 
*xquifite and elaborate ; and he deſcribes fir James Dyer's 


-obfervations as ſummary and fruitful. Judge Jenkins like... 


wiſe, in the preface to his “ Centuries,” ſpeaks of Dyer and 
Plowden as remarkably great men, who have illuſtrated 
our jaw by their learned publications. 
William Fleetwood, who, in this reign was a very 
celebrated and active Recorder of London, wrote a few 
things in the way of his profeſſion, Thomas Owen, a 
judge of the common pleas, had in his younger life been 
the author of a book of Reports. William Fulbeck ex- 
tended his views to a more general ſpecies of legal com- 
poſition. Beſides treating on Chriſtian Ethics, and making 
à collection relative to the Roman Hiſtory, he publiſhed 
d direction or preparation to the Study of the LA, and a 
Paralfel or Conference of the Civil; the Canon, and the 
Common Law. ee thn eee e 


” z © 


Walter Haddon; + Adam Blackwood, and Ale Kander 


Arbuthnor, were civilians of reputation. To Haddon the 
- praiſe may be added of his having been one of the moſt 
*elegant Latin ſcholars'6F"the time. If credit is to be given 
\ ©. * * . to 


— 
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to the encomiums that have been paſſed on Blackwood, 
his talents were conſiderable, but he diſgraced them by his 
arbitrary principles. He was a ſtrenuous advocate for. the 
divine authority of princes over their ſubjects, and took 
great pains to prove raat kings are not accountable to their 
people for any crimes whatſoever, With theſe ſentime nts 


it is not ſurprizing that he ſhould write with much warmth. - 


againſt George Buchanan's treatiſe “ de Jure Regni apud 
'Scotos.” Buchanan, on account of this famous work, which 
roſe ſo greatly aboye the general fpirit of the age, deſerves 
here to be particularly noticed; though we ſhall hereafter 
have occaſion, more than once, to remember him, fo various 
are his claims to applauſe. , Arbuthnot is ſaid to have been 
eminent as a poet, a philoſopher, a mathematician, a di- 
vine, and a phyſician, But no regard is to be paid to ſuch 
extravagant praiſes. He only diſtinguiſhed himſelf by _ 
one publication, which was written in Latin, and is 
eſteemed a learned and elegant performance, We mean 
his © Orations on the Origin and Dignity of the Law.” 
It is a circutnſtance to his. honour, that he was the firſt 
editor of Buchanan's Hiſtory of Scotland. In a former 
article we forgot to ſpecify, as a legal writer, fir Robert 
Broke, who flouriſhed in the, reigns of king Edward the 
Sixth and queen Mary, and who roſe to be lord chief 
juſtice of the common pleas. He is applauded by fir 
Edward Coke; and judge Jenkins. hath ranked him with 
Plowden, Dyer, and the moſt eminent authors of the kind. 
The great general principles, of natural philoſophy, fo 
far as natural philoſophy is founded on truth and experi 
ment, continued nearly in the ſame ſtate of ignorance in 
which they had long ſubſiſted, In this reſpe& Ariſtotle 
was , ſtill the grand authority, an analyſis of whom was 
publiſhed by James Cheyne, afterwards rector of the Scotch 
College at Douay in Flanders, The ſame author wrote 
upon the celeſtial globe, and upon geography; but with 
what ſucceſs we are not able to ſay; Be his works, though 
applauded by his contemporaries, are now, we ſuppoſe, con 
ſigned to abſolute oblivion. James Baſſantin, another 
Scotſman, publiſhed a treatiſe on aſtronomy, which was io 


popular 
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Fopular, as to go through three editions. In the title 
Which was given it by Tirnœſius, who tranſlated it from 
French into Latin, it is called, Opus Abſolutiſſimum,“ 
a moſt perfect work. At preſent, however, it is as much 
forgotten as the productions of his countryman, James 
Cheyne. Baſſantin had undoubtedly the reputation of being 
one of the greateſt aſtronomers of the age; but whatever 
might be his abilities, they were diſgraced by the infatua- 
tion of judicial aftrology ; the beſt apology for which is, 
that it was the error of the times. L "= 
Though natural philoſophy, in its more extenſive ſenſe, 
was little underſtood; mathematical ſcience was cultivated 
in a very conſiderable degree. Great Britain, during the reign 
of Elizabeth, produced ſeveral men who roſe to eminence 
in this department of knowledge. Among the reſt may 
be reckoned Baſſantin, already mentioned. Biſhop Tanger 
ſays of him, that he far excelled all the mathematicians of 
His own age; but the learned prelate was probably no judge 
of the matter, and might rely on the ſole teſtimony of 
Thomas Dempſter, who, to ſpeak as favourably of him as 
_ poſſible, is an incompetent authority. | | 
Oneof the molt diſtinguiſhed mathematicians of the period 
was John Dee, who, if he had confined himſelf rationally 
to mathematical attainments, might have ſhone with ex- 
traordinary ſplendour. But his talents were mixed with 
abſurdities and extravagances which reflected high diſ- 
bonour upon him. He was not only deeply devoted to 
judicial aſtrology, but became a bold alchemiſt, and, at 
jength, a necromancer. It is difficult to ſay, whether en- 
rhuſiaſm or roguery conſtituted the moſt prominent part of 
his character: but it was probably compounded of both, 
and the union is far from being an uncommon thing. The 
Whole of his life forms one of the moſt curious narrations 
in the literary Hiſtory of England, and ſtrongly paints the 
credulity of the times; for an extraordinary degree of at- 
tention and credit was paid to his pretenſions by perſons of 
the nioſt elevated rank, and even by ſovereign princes in 
different countries of Europe. Queen Elizabeth was not 
a little prejudiced in his favour; Thoſe, who wiſh to * 
207 g | 98 the 
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the abilities, the adventures, and the various fortunes of, 
John Dee fully diſplayed, may have recourſe to the Biogra» 
phia Britannica, where there is an article which appears to 
comprehend all the information concerning him that is now 
attainable, _ | | 
| The age, however, was productive of ſoberer mathemati- 
cians than James Baſſantin and John Dee. Of this number 
was Thomas Digges, who directed his mathematical know- 
ledge to the inſtruction of ſoldiers, and the improvement of 
military diſcipline. His fituation probably led him to 
ſubjects of this kind; for he was muſter-maſter-general of 
the forces which the queen ſent to the afliſtance of the 
prefled inhabitants of the Netherlands. 1 
publiſhed an arithmetical military treatiſe, and a geometri- 
cal work named “ Stratiotocos” com pendiouſly teachi 
the ſcience of numbers, and ſo much of the rules — 
equations algebraical, as are requiſite for the profeſſion of 
a ſoldier. He wrote alſo, in pure mathematics, and was the 
author of a Perfect Deſcription of the Celeſtial Orbs, 
according to the moſt Ancient Doctrine of the Pytha- 
oreans.“ | dives 

Sir John Smith like Digges, applied his mathematical 
{kill to military concerns, in a diſcourſe concerning the 
forms and effect of divers weapons, and chiefly of muſquet, 
caliver, and long-bow. Sir Henry Savile might here be 
mentioned an. account of his thirteen prælections on the 


beginning of Euclid's Elements; but he is principally: ta 


be diſtinguiſhed by his eminence in philological literature. 
Oneof the greateſt mathematical ornaments of the reign 


was Thomas Harriot. It was in algebra that he particu» 


larly excelled. e was the inventor of ſo many excellent 
and uſeful] improvements in algebraical calculations, that 
his name ſtill. ſtands in high reputation, and he is de- 
ſervedly ranked among thoſe illuſtrious writers who have 
reflected honour on this country. His inventions were 
borrowed by Deſcartes, without acknowledging the obligay 
tion. But Dr. Wallis hath taken care to detect the con- 
cealment, and to do juſtice ro Harriot's diſcoveries. 


_- Joly Blagrave copcludes our lift of the eee: of 
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this period. The ſcience of mathematics was applied by 


him to practical purpoſes ; and the end he propoſed was to 
render knowledge of this kind, which had, hitherto been 


but in few hands, familiar to his countrymen, For this 


purpoſe he made it his buſineſs to ſhew the general uſeful- 
neſs of ſuch ſtudies, and to convince his readers, that in- 
ſtead of being amuſements only fit for ſcholars and ſpecula- 
tive perſons, they were of general advantage to mankind ; 
and indeed of indiſpenfible neceſſity for providing the con- 


veniences of common life. He ſhewed, likewiſe, that they 


were far from being of hard and difficult attainment. Such 


views, whatever might be his ſucceſs in accompliſhing 


them, entitle him to applauſe. rag 
In a period greatly devoted to navigation, and eſpecially 
to long voyages, the nature and properties of the loadſtone 
could not avoid being peculiar objects of attention. The 
ſubject, however, was philoſophically ſtudied much later 
in this country than might reaſonably have been expected. 
It has confidently been afferted, that the firſt perſon who 
wrote upon it in England was William Barlowe, a divine. 
Nay, this he is ſaid to have done twenty years before Dr, 
Gilbert publiſhed on the ſame ſubject. But the latter fact 
is contradicted by the dates of Barlowe's publications. His 
4 Navigator's Supply” was publiſhed only in the year 1597, 
and his © Magnetical Advertiſement” did not appear till 
1616; whereas Gilbert's Treatiſe on the Magnet was given 
to the public in 1600. Though Barlawe, therefore, in his 
earlieſt work might be led to a particular diſplay of the 
qualities and uſes of the loadſtone, ll he preceded Gilbert 
no more than three years. But independently of any diſ- 
 cuffions of this kind, William Barlowe is honourably dil- 
* 157: 1a ti induſtry in ſearching, and his happingſs 
in nding out, many. uncommon magnetical ſecrets. He 
was the firſt that made the inclinatory inſtrument tranſ- 
parent, and to vibrate hanging, with a glaſs on both ſides, 
and ring at the top. He was, likewiſe, the firſt that found 
out the difference between iron and ſteel, and their tempers 
for magnetical uſes. By him, alſo, was firſt ſtudied the 
right way of touching magnetical needles ; and he * 
. : the 


6 of the firſt ſpecimens, of a philoſophical ſyſtem built _ 
t 
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the piecing and cementing of loadſtones. Finally, he was 


the firſt that diſplayed the reaſons, why a loadſtone being 


doubly capped, mult take up ſo great a weight. 


= 


Nor is leſs praiſe due to Dr. William Gilbert, for his 


work on the magnet and magnetical-bodies, and that great 


magnet the earth. This work was well received by the 
literary world in general, though it ſeems to have been 
more celebrated abroad than at home. We are informed 


by an ingenious writer, that Gilbert's treatiſe. “ is not only 


ce the earlieſt complete. ſyſtem of magnetiſm, but alſo one 


experiments, after the manner. ſo much inſiſted on after- 


ee ward by the great lord Bacon. It is copious, metho- 
* dical, and accurate; as might be expected from an au- 


«« thor who kept his manuſcript under reviſion near double 


ee the time recommended by Horace. He begins with 
relating all that had been obſeryed by the ancients and 
% moderns on the nature of the magnet; and among the 
« Jatter mentions ſeveral of our countrymen,” to whom 


© both the variation and declination of the needle were 


* known. The diſcovery of this laſt property particularly, 
he aſcribes to one Robert Norman. Then, after having 
diſcuſſed the various names of the loadſtone, and their 
, etymology, he devotes the reſt of the book to an ac- 
count of its various phenomena and properties. Theſe he 
« divides into the following heads: 1. Its attraction. 2. Its 
.« direction to the poles. of the earth, and the earths verti- 
« city and fixedneſs to thoſe points of the world, 3. Its 
variation. 4. Its declination. _ All theſe he illuſtrates by 
« a mukitude of experiments, and various diagrams ; and 


te he attempts to account for the whole upon the hypotheſis 
« of the carth's being one vaſt magnet. Various practical 
« | inferences of importance to navigation are deduced, par- 
« ticularly, the great uſe of the. declination in diſcovering 


« the latitude at ſea*—We have been the more copious: in 
in our notice of Dr. Gilbert's performance, on account of 
the laudable example he ſer of endeavouring to build philo- 
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ſophy on the baſis of experiment. It is to his honour that 
He ſhook off the fetters of Ariſtotle, though he was not al- 
ways fo ſucceſsful in building up ſyſtems, as in pulling them 
down. Beſides his treatiſe on the loadſtone, he manifeſted 
His attention to the nautical art, by the invention of two 
inſtruments of very ingenious mechaniſm, for aſcertaining 
the latitude of any place, without the aſſiſtance of the ſun, 
. ood, or Bars, {5 Ee e e 5.4 
The enterprizing ſpirit of the age, with regard to voy- 
ages of diſcovery, muſt not be forgotten. That ſpirit was, 
indeed, principally excited by the deſire of gain; but this 
was not univerſally, or at leaſt not totally the caſe. It can- 
not reaſonably be doubted but that in ſore perſons more 
laudable motives were mixed with the ſelfiſh ones. Their 
_ undertakings proceeded from the increaſe of knowledge, 
were animated by the love of it, and contributed to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge in return. That the navigators 
and diſcoverers of queen Elizabeth's reign ſhone with diſ- 
tinguiſhed luſtre will be evident when we we mention the 
names of Hawkins, Clifford, Frobiſher, Gilbert, Davis, 
Raleigh, Cavendiſh, and Drake. Keen * 
Sir John Hawkins was one of the chief ſupports of the 
Engliſh navy, at a time when its glory was very conſpi- 
cuous. He was eminent as a-ſeaman, and a ſea comman- 
der; but the nature and object of his earlier expeditions 
caſt a ſtrong ſhade on his memory. They were undertaken 
ro procure flaves, and with not much regard to the man- 
ner of obtaining them, for the purpoſes of ſelling them to 
the Spaniards. It is therefore the leſs to be regretted that 
he did not ſucceed in his later enterpriſes, and that he 
ſunk under misfortunes and diſappointments. 
Seotge Clifford, third ear! of Cumberland, was inſpired 
with all the enthufiaſm of the period for naval exploits. He 
planned no lefs than eleven voyages, in far the larger part of 
which he commanded in perſon. His ſucceſs was not always 
_ correſpondent to his expectations and his abilities; but 
there is nothing Which is more liable to failure than ad- 
ventures by ſea. The accidents of wind and weather, 
and a thouſand unforeſeen circumſtances, may render abor- 
88 : tive 
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tive the deſigns which appear to be formed with the moſt 
confummare {ill and wiſdom. rare (id. 

Sir Martin Fiobiſher, fir Humphrey Gilbert, and John 
Davis, were each of them ardentiy and” repeatedly con- 
cerned at different times, and in different voyages, in the 
attainment of an object, which in that age excited the par- 
ticular zeal and ambition of the public. This was the 
diſcovery of a north-weſt paſſage to China and the Eaſt- 
Indies. Frobiſner was the firſt Engliſhman by whom 
the attempt was made; and Gilbert wrote a treatiſe in a 
maſterly ſtyle of compoſirion, to ſhew the praRicability 
and importance of the undertaking. That it was not 
ſucceſsful under any of the three great navigators, who 
engaged in it, cannot be unknown to our readers; nor is 
it neceſſary to add that fimilar efforts, which bave been 
revived and carried on with extraordinary vigour in our 
own day, have equally failed of ſucceſs. © The great Cook 
found that nature had erected inſuperable bars againſt 


the accompliſhment” of this grand point. However, the 


voyages of Frobiſher, Gilbert, and Davis, were of conſi- 
derable utility. New ſeas were explored, and new lands 
diſcovered, from the knowledge of which confiderable 
benefits have been derived in ſubſequent periods. The 
ſtraits to which Davis gave the name, are of no ſmall ce- 
lebrity in geographical diſcuſſion. | | 
In the courſe of our work, the illuſtrious fir Walter 
Raleigh will call for our notice on various accounts, and 
e will eſpecially be mentioned under the next reign, We 
here only introduce him as one of the bold adventurers 
ot the time, in which reſpect he was little inferior to any 
f his contemporaries. Nor did his enterprizes end in the 
tions" and ſplendour of the moment, but, in a very im- 
portant ' inſtance, were accompanied with permanent ef- 
ects. To him was owing the defign, and the expeditions,” 
vhich produced the diſcovery and the ſettlement of Vir- 
nia, a colony „ no ſmall conſequence as à part of 
he territories of Britain, ſtill highly uſeful to this coun- 
in the way of commerce, and now one of the principal 
the united ſtates of America, oo oo hn 
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Thomas Cavendiſh was the ſecond Engliſhman that 
failed round the world. No man before him had ever com- 
paſſed the globe in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, and few have 

performed greater things abroad, or returned to his coun- 

try in ſuperior pomp and triumph. His laſt voyage was ren- 
dered unfortunate by the mutinous diſpoſition of his crew. 
But of all the navigators of the age, ſir Francis Drake 
ſtands the higheſt in celebrity and reputation; nor would 
it be poſſible, in the narrow limits to which we are con- 
fined to do juſtice to his merit. Happily, it is not need- 
ful; for his name is in the heart and the mouth of every 
maa that has the leaſt acquaintance with the naval hiſtory 
of England. He was the firſt of our countrymen who com- 
pletely ſurrounded the earth, and the firſt commander in 
chief by whom this had ever been performed; for Ma- 
gellan died in his voyage. Drake was poſſeſſed of all the 
qualities that are neceſſery to conſtitute a hero. Of naviga- 
tion, in every branch he was a perfect maſter; and eſpe- 
lj cially of aſtronomy; and the application of it to the nautic 
I art. He was endued with- that ardent mind which 
prompted him to adventures, and that indefatigable pa- 
tience which enabled him to ſurmount difficulties. His 
ll intrepidity was ſuch. as never to be ſhaken, and his judg- 
ment ſo clear as never to be perplexed. In quickſighted- 
| neſs, and in public ſpirit, he had no ſuperior, Every thing 
| was done by him that could be expected from a man who 
| preferred the honour and profit of his. country to his own 
| 


. 
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reputation or private gain; and in making war he did not 
act from a principle of cruelty or revenge, or carry hoſti- 
lities farther than was neceſſary for his own advantage and 
defence. His notions were: free and noble, and the. nation 
ſtands indebted to his memory for benefits infinitely, greater 
than are-commonly imagined. He was the chief ſpring of 
our navigation to the Welt Indies; for though he Was not 
the firſt that went thither, the expeditions to that part of 
the world were very much inſpired by his two proſperous 
voyages, in which he acted with extraordinary caution, filled 
the ſeamen with confidence, and diſplayed the practicabi- 
lity of attacking the Spaniards with ſucceſs. It was in 
| Big | conſequence 
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conſequence of the light he gave, and the ſpirit of emu- 
lation which his fame had rouſed, that future adventurers 
engaged in enterprizes of a ſimilar nature, and were led to 
the formation of ſettlements which have been productive of 
important and durable advantages. Not to mention many 
other circumſtances, which might eafily be enlarged upon, 
he was, in fact, the author of our trade to the Eaſt Indies. 
The books, papers, arid charts, that were found in an Eaſt 
India ſhip, which he took in his return from his expedition 
to the coaſts of Spain, furniſhed the information which 
encouraged the undertaking of a commetce with thoſe parts, 


and produced an application to'the queen, for eſtabliſhing 
our firſt Eaſt-India company. 


Among the navigators of the reign, fir Richard Green- 
ville, who was the conductor, though not the framer, of 


the ſettlement of Virginia, ought not, perhaps, to have 


been forgotten; and the ſame may be ſaid of many other 
famous ſeamen. But in an age which was ſo productive 
of great men in the line we are treating of, the names of no 
ſmall number muſt be fought for, and will be read with 
pleaſure, in the annals more peculiarly appropriated to 
their exploits, It muſt here be ſufficient to have touched 
upon ſome principal characters, ſo far as they are connected 
with the Hiſtory of Knowledge; 

In looking back upon the eminent perſons that have 
been ſpecified, a remark occurs, which, though of a 
_ nature, and ſufficiently obvious, will perhaps be 
orgiven. It is, that illuſtrious men are far from being 
always fortunate and happy, in proportion to their abili- 


ties and exertions, Sir John Hawkins, and fir Francis 
Drake, each of them departed this life in his laſt voyage, 
- ſubdued by vexation and diſappointments Thomas Ca- 


vendiſh died of a broken heart, and fir Humphrey Gilbert, 
with the bark in which he failed; was*fwallowed up in a 


tempeſtuous ſea. 


The travellers of this period make à figure much infe- 
rior to that of the navigators: Of thoſe at leaſt, who wrote 
in conſequence of their travels, ſcarcely any are to be met 
with but Giles Fletcher, ambaſſador to the court of Muſcovy. 
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On his return home he publiſhed a treatiſe, entitled, © Of the 
« Rufſe Commonwealth; or the Manner of Government 
& of the Ruſſe Emperor (commonly called the emperor of 
4 Muſcovia), with the Manners and Faſhions of the Peo- 
« ple of that Country.” Fhe ſubject was new; Ruſſia 
being then almoſt as little known as the remoteſt regions of 
the earth. It is a curious performance, and is now become 
ſcarce, having been ſuppreſſed at firſt, leſt it ſhould give 
offence to a prince in amity with England, and having 
ſince gone through only one complete edition. The 
book is divided into three general parts, comprehending 
the coſmography of the country, its policy, and cecono- 


xviii 


my or private behaviour. Under the head of policy are 


conſidered the ordering of the ſtate, judicial proceedings, 
and warlike proviſions. Many young men, in the ſame 
reign, made the tour of France and Italy, and ſome there 
were who extended their viſits to other kingdoms. But it 
was not then the cuſtom for almoſt every traveller to pub- 
liſh an account of what he had ſeen; a matter which now, 
rhaps, is carried to an exceſs. To this diſpoſition we owe 
indeed a variety of entertaining and valuable works; but 
there may be inſtances in which; gentlemen might have 
"ſpared their narratives and their lucubrations without any 
very ſenſible injury to the world. HEE 
Richard Hakluyt deſerves to be mentioned with particu- 
lar honour, in connection with the navigators and travellers 
of the age. Though he was no voyager himſelf, excepting 
to France, as chaplain to the embaſſador fir Edward Stafford, 
or a principal attendant upon him, every thing relating to 
_ diſcovery excited, from his earlieſt youth, his warmeſt zeal 
and ſtudy, Public lectures, in the ſcience of coſmography, 
were read by him at Oxford; and his various works place 
him in high eſteem as a naval hiſtorian, He was pecu- 
 liarly ſolicitous to wipe away the reproaches that had been 
caſt upon his own countrymen, by doing juſtice to their 
ſpirit of enterprize and adventure. From this diſpoſition 
proceeded his chief publication, entitled, The Principal 
Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques, and Diſcoveries of 
ce the Engliſh Nation, made by Sea or over Land, to the 
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remote and furtheſt diſtaiit Quarters of the Earth, at 
& any Time within the Compats of theſe fifteen hundred 
« years,” This collection, which firſt appeared, in 1589, 
in one volume; folio, was extended in 1598, to three 
volumes. It till maintains its. utility and its reputation; 
for the author was faithful and indefatigable in ſearching 
out and recording whatever was to his purpoſe. 
S0 many expeditions could not be undertaken, or fo 
many diſcoveries made, without producing a large acceſſion 
to knowledge of various kinds: The ſcience of geography 


was immediately and directly promoted, being rendered at 
once more accurate and more extenſive. In other reſpects, 
a far better acquaintance was acquired with the globe we 


inhabit. The manners of men were ſeen and examined in 


their different ſtates of civilization; and on the whole, the 


views of our countrymen muſt have been enlarged to a very 
confiderable degree. In ſuch a ſucceſſion of new and diver- 
fified objects, the minds of men acquired a ſtrength and a 
vigour to which they had hitherto been ſtrangers. 

Natural Hiſtory, though not totally overlooked by our 
navigators, was not cultivated with the aſſiduity to which 
it was entitled. That diſcerning ſpirit, which is awake to 
every the minuteſt production in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, was but in its infancy. The precious metals, 
indeed, were ſought after with eagerneſs; but this was the 
reſult of avarice, not of N Botany, in particular, 
the love of which is now ſo widely diffuſed, was, compara- 
tively, in a very imperfect ſtate. However, there was a 
beginning with regard to it, which promiſed ſomething of a 
brighter day. Indeed, it is from queen Elizabeth's reign that 


we muſt date the true era of botanical ſcience in England. 


This era commenced in Dr. William Turner, a Proteſtant 
N and divine, who was raiſed to the deanry of Wells 
y king Edward the Sixth, fled abroad in queen Mary's 
rſecution, and was reſtored to his former dignity by Eliza- 
th. He was undoubtedly the earlieſt writer among us 
that diſcovered learning and judgment in the knowledge of 
plants. Nor were his enquiries confined only to plants, but 
extended to other. branches " natural hiſtory ; for he wrote 
V | on 
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on birds, fiſhes, and mineral waters. But it is as a botaniſt 
that he was chiefly diſtinguiſhed. His baniſhment on account 
of religion was favourable to his medical and botanical 
ſtudies : for at Bologna he had the opportunity of attend- 
ing the lectures of Lucas Ghinus, who was the firſt perſon 
that erected a ſeparate profeſſorial chair for the ſcience of 


botany. 


The work which has ſecured Dr. Turner's reputation to 
poſterity, and entitles him to the charaQter of an original 
writer, is his Hiſtory of Plants, which has gone through 


ſeveral editions. What he ſays concerning the virtues of 


plants he has drawn from the ancients ; but, in numberleſs 
inſtances, he has given his opinion of their qualities in © 

poſition to thoſe fager. He no where takes any doubtful 
plants upon truſt, but appears to have examined them 
with all the preciſion that was then capable of being 
exerciſed. His acquaintance with Engliſh plants, to many 


of which he firſt gave names, was much beyond what could 


at that time have eaſily been imagined. In forming a 


judgment of his merit as a botaniſt, a proper regard muſt 


be had to the age in which he lived, and to the little aſſiſ- 


tance which he could derive from his contemporaries. All 


things conſidered, he will appear to have exerted uncom- 
mon diligence and great erudition. From the filence of 
ſucceeding herbaliſts concerning Dr. Turner's writings, it 
may be remarked that he did not meet with the honour 
which was due to him; but Ray, at the diſtance of nearly 


a century, was ſenſible of his worth. 


Contemporary with Turner was Dr. William Bulleyn. 


That part of his works which has the neareſt connection 
with the ſubject before us, in his“ Bulwark of Defence; 


© or a Book of Simples, being an Herbal in the form of a 
«© Dialogue.” Bulleyn's ſpecific knowledge of botany ſeems 
however, to have been but ſlender. His chief praiſe ariſes 
from his zeal for the promotion of the uſeful arts of gar- 
dening, the general culture of the land, and the commer- 
cial intereſts of the kingdom. For the information he has 
left on theſe affairs he is enticled to the gratitude of 
poſterity, It may be obſerved, by the way, that _ 

culture 
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culture was not in ſo low a ſtate as hath uſually been re- 
preſented. 7 ' | 
Dr. Thomas Penny, whoſe name has almoſt ſunk into 
total obſcurity, deſerves to be mentioned, as a man of great 
attainments in the natural hiſtory, and eſpecially in the 
botany, of his time. . Knowledge of this kind was eagerly 
ſought for by him in foreign parts; and he collected many 
lants in Switzerland, and from the confines of France. 
Nor were his acquirements in natural hiſtory contined merely 
to plants ; for he was one of the firſt Engliſhmen who had 
ſtudied inſects. It appears, from his letters to Camerarius, 
that his acquaintance with entomology was extenſive, 
allowance being made for the period in which he flouriſhed. 
Heary Lyte, a gentleman of family and fortune was the 
next after Turner, Who publiſhed an Engliſh Herbal; and 
though he does not rank among original writers in botany, 
his work ſeems to have been well received. It was pro- 
feſſedly a tranſlation from the French verſion of the Dutch 
herbal of Dodoens. In its arrangement, though in that 
reſpect it was far from being perfect, it had a great ad- 
vantage over Turner's book. From Lyte himſelf, how- 
ever, little or no acceſſion was derived to Engliſh botany ; 
for he has not the credit of being the firſt diſcoverer of a ſin- 
gle ſpecies of rare growth, His only merit was that of tranſ- 
planting foreign ſtores into his on country. 
' Matthias de Lobel, a foreigner who ſettled in England, 
contributed largely to the emolument of Engliſh botany. 
The earlieſt of his publications was the © Stirpium Ad- 
verſaria,” in the execution of which work he is thought to 
have exhibited the firſt ſketch, rude as it is, of a natural 
method of arrangement. This, however, extends no farther 
than to throwing the plants into large tribes, families, or 
orders, according to their external appearance, or habit of 
the whole plant or flower ; without eſtabliſhing any defini- 
tions or characters. The author was ſenſible of the want 
of a better arrangement than the mere alphabetical order, 
or that which is formed from the ſuppoſed qualities, and 
uſes in medicine. Lobel's ſtrong attachment to the. ſtudy 
intereſted him powerfully in the inveſtigation of new — . 
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and enabled bim to make large acceſſions to Rt 


for, in conſequence of his travels over various parts o 
11 he — many vegetables before unnoticed, 
and added a number of ſpecies to the Graſſes. On the whole; 
his Adverſaria has great merit, abounding with much curious 
intelligence and ſome new diſcoveries. s. 
The laſt botaniſt we ſhall mention is Gerard, an author 
long held in high eſtimation. Indeed, there are numbers 
of perſons ſtill living, who can recollect, that when they 
were young in ſcience, there was no better ſource of botani- 
cal information, in the Engliſh tongue, than the herbals of 
Gerard and Parkinſon, the latter of whom will be noticed 
in the next reign. In the paint: we are treating of, the 
voyagers 'whom we have celebrated were of confidetable 
uſe. - The novelties introduced by them excited a degree of 
attention which at preſent cannot eaſily be conceived, 
Raleigh, in particular, appears to have poſſeſſed a larger 
ſhare of taſte for the curious productions of nature than was 
common to' the ſeafaring adventurers of that period. In one 
reſpect poſterity will rank our navigators among the greateſt 
benefactors to this kingdom; for, if tradition is to be 
credired, they were the means of introducing the moſt uſe- 
ful root that providence has held forth for the ſervice. of 
man. The return of Raleigh, and the fame'of bis numerous 
diſcoveries and collections, brought over from the Conti- 
nent the celebrated Clufius, who had added more to the 
ſtock of botany in his day, than all his contempotaies united, 
He viſited England for the third time, to pattake in the 
general gratification, ' N Os 
John Gerard was now in the vigour of. life, and there can 
be no doubt but that he felt the influence, and reaped the 
benefit of the circumſtances that have been enumerated. ] 
was an additional advantage to him, that he engaged the 
patronage, and ſuperintended the garden of lord Burleigb, 
who was himſelf a lover of plants, and bad the beſt 
collection of any nobleman in the kingdom. Gerard's 
own garden contained nearly a eleven Pubdred ſorts of 
plants, of foreign and domeſtic growth. In'1599, came 
out his e general Hiſtory of Plants, which 
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_— in three books, the whole vegetable kings 
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m. This volume, from its being well timed, from its 
comprehending almoſt the whole of the ſubjects then 
known, from its being written in Evgliſh, and from its 
being ornamented with a more numerous ſet of figures than 
had ever accompanied any work of the kind in this country, 
obtained great repute; and in conſequence of its afterwards 
being ſo | nar. as to acquire a very learned editor, its 
character was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that it maintained its 
precedence, as a popular performance, for more than a 
century. By Gerard's connection with the great, and his 
ſituation in London, he was enabled to maintain an exten» 
five correſpondence, both with foreigners and his own 
countrymen ; and his ſucceſs in procuring new exotics, as 
well as ſcarce indigenous plants, was equal to his diligence 
and ingenuity. In fact, to him and his friends we are in- 
debted for the diſcovery of many new Engliſh plants, and 
his name will be remembered by botaniſts with eſteem, 
when the utility of his Herbal is ſuperſeded. = 
There were other perſons in queen Elizabeth's reign, 
who were zealous promoters of gardening and botanical 
knowledge, and who, by their liberal communications, 
promoted the deſigns of Lobel and Gerard. But, for an 
account of them, we muſt refer to Dr. Pulteney's Hiſto- 
rical and Biographical Sketches of the Progreſs of Bo- 
tany in England; a work, to which, on the preſent occa- 
fion, we have been peculiarly obliged. Among thoſe of 
eminent ſtation, who patronized the ſcience, were fir Walter 
Raleigh, lord Edward Zouch, who brought plants and 
ſeeds with him from Conſtantinople, and lord Hunſdon, 
who, ſays, Gerard, “ is worthy of triple honour, for his 
care in getting, as alſo for his curious keeping ſuch rare 
and ſtrange things from the fartheſt parts of the world.” 
- Medicine, which is fo nearly allied to natural hiſtory, 
aſſumed, in this reign, ſomething of a more ſcientific form, 
and produced names worthy to be noticed. Richard Calde 
wall; who ſettled in London, and became preſident of the 
college of phy ficians, is juſtly entitled to the grateful re- 
membrance of his brethren, on account of — 
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founded and endowed, together with lord Lumley, a chirur- 
ical and anatomical lecture in the college. It was in the 

courſe of the lectures derived from this inſtitution, that the 

true doctrine of the circulation of the blood was firſt made 

public by Dr. Harvey. | | 

John Securis, who reſided at Saliſbury, and was much re- 


ſorted to for his {kill in the rn of phyfic, and John 


Jones, who was eminent in his profeſſion at Bath, and in 
| Nottinghamſhire and Derbyſhire, were the authors of ſeve- 
ral medical works, which were of reputation in their day. 
Jones, amongſt his other writings, treated on the waters of 
Buxton and of Bath. ' | 

Of George Etheridge the chief thing to be ſaid is, that 
he joined the liberal and ornamental parts of ſcience with 
the ſtudy of phyſic. Indeed, he maintained a high charac- 
ter, not only for medical knowledge, but for ſkill in the 
mathematics, in Hebrew and the learned languages, and in 
muſic and poetry. Among ſome tranſlations and poetical 

rformances which were written by him, is a verſion of the 
firſt book of the ÆEneid into Greek heroic verſe. In the only 
work that he publiſhed in the way of his profeſſion, and 
which contained obſervations on ſome of the books of 
Paulus. Egineta, he takes notice of the ſweating ſickneſs 
that reigned in Edward the Sixth's time, and remarks that 
few died of it at Oxford. This he attributes to the ſupe- 
rior purity of the air of that city. | | 

Walter Baley, though he was queen's profeſſor of phyſic 
at Oxford, only deſerves to be mentioned as having chiefly 
directed his medical ſkill to a particular object. His two 
principal publications related to diſeaſes of the eyes. 
Thomas Mowfet is entitled to, ſuperior notice. He was a 
writer of conſiderable celebrity, and appears to have been 
'one of the earlieſt introducers of chemical medicines in 
England. His tract, De Jure et Præſtantia Chemicorum 
Medicamentorum,” is an acute apology for the chemical 
ſect in medicine, which then began to prevail in Germany 
and other countries, though not without meeting with vio- 
lent oppoſition. The work is in the form of a dialogue, 


and is a kind of diſputation between a chemiſt and * 
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the latter of whom ſuffers himſelf to be entirely con- 
vinced. . Five medicinal epiſtles were publiſhed by Mowfet, 
the third of which contains ſome very ſenſible and liberal 
remarks againſt abſolute ſubmiſſion to the authority of 

at names, or leaders of a ſect. In the laſt epiſtle the 
benefits of foreign travel to a phyſician are diſplayed. - Ano- 
ther of Mowfet's works, which ' treats of the prognoſtics of 
Hippocrates, is an additional proof of the profound learn- 
ing of the author, and ſhows that though he was, in ſome 
re _ an admirer of Paracelſus, he was far from the foll 
and extravagance of ſeveral of the chemical fea. His la 
medical performance, which was on the improvement of 
health, is curious and entertaining, both'on account of the 
numerous anecdotes and obſervations quoted from the an- 
cients, and the information contained in it reſpecting the 
diet uſed in this country at the time in which he wrote. 
Mowfet claims an honourable diſtinction as a writer in 
natural hiſtory, With great labour and expence, he en- 
larged and finiſhed a work, entitled “ Inſectorum five 
Minimorum Animalium Theatram.” Being left by him 
in manuſcript, it was not printed till the year 1634. Haller 
ſpeaks very favourably of Mowfet as an entomologiſt, and 
repreſents him as having been the chief perſon in that line, 
previouſly to Swammerdam, 25 

Bulleyn and Gilbert we have mentioned under other 
heads. John David Rheſe, though poſſeſſing a high repu- 
tation for medical learning, diſtinguiſhed himſelf more as a 
critic and an antiquary than as a phyſician. 

William Butler, who never appeared as an author, nor 
left any writings behind him, was, in his time, the moſt 
popular and celebrated practitioner of phyfic in the king- 
dom ; and the means by which he arrived at this eminence 
were ſomewhat different from thoſe which were employed 
by moſt of his predeceſſors in fame. Several of his ſuc- 
ceſſors have uſed the ſame means with ſucceſs. He did 
not, like Linacre and Caius, render himſelf conſpicuous by 
his critical, polite, or philoſophical knowledge, but ſeems to 
have been bold and fingular in his practice, and to have poſ- 
ſeſſed a natural ſagacity in judging of diſeaſes. To all theſe 

was 
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was added an oddity and capriciouſneſs of manners; He is 
ſaid to have been the firſt who uſed chemical preparations 
in England. | Ee Ss. 4 

The prime glory among the phyſicians of queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, taking him altogether; was John Kaye, or 
Caius, which laſt is the name by which he is generally 
known. Like Linacre, he united the firſt honours of litera- 
ture with thoſe of medicine. His great attachment to his 


ſtudies was manifeſted by ſome very early productions, 


rom Nicephorus Calliſtus, Chry- 


: . 


being chicfly tranſlations 
ſoſtom, and Eraſmus ; and which were performed by him 

byfic at Padua un- 
der Johannes Baprifta Montanus, the moſt eminent medi- 
cal profeſſor of his time; and, whilſt he reſided in that city 
he lodged in the ſame houſe with the celebrated anatomif 
Andreas Veſalius, whoſe ardour he emulated in anatomical 
purſuits. On his return to his own country, he was in- 
corporated doctor of phyſie at Cambridge, and practiſed in 
his profeſſion at Shrewſbury and Norwich, where his repu- 
tation ſpread ſo faſt that he was ſoon called to London. 
Here he was ſucceſſively phyfician to Edward the Sixth, 
and the queens Mary and Elizabeth. Being conſtituted a 
Fellow of the College of Phyſicians, he was ever after the 


'great ornament and oy ory of that body, He preſided, 
Br ſeven years, at the 


ead of the college, and diſplayed, 
on various occaſions, his zeal for the dignity and intereſts 
of the ſociety. To Cambridge, where he had received his 
firſt education, he was a fignal benefactor. Goneville 
Hall, of which he had been a member, was erected by him 
into the college which now goes by his name. - Dr, Kaye 
was diſtinguiſhed as a critic, a linguiſt, an antiquary, a 
phyſician, and a naturaliſt ; but it is only in the two latter 
capacities that he demands our preſent attention. For 
Galen he expreſſed the profoundeſt eſteem and veneration ; 
and he was a perfect maſter of that phyſician's voluminous 


writings. With this predilection, many new experiments 
or diſcoveries are not to be 8 in Kaye's publications. 
His firſt work, De Medendi Methodo,” is of little con- 


ſequence ; but the next of his medical performances is indil- 
N * N | putably 
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putably original ; and the ſubjett of it forms a curious artis 


cle in the annals of medicine. We mean his account,of 
the. “ Sweating Sickneſs,” or, as he himſelf named it, the 
«Ephemera Britannica.” Valuable, however, as this 
treatiſe is, not only as giving the fulleſt narrative of ſo fin» 
gular a diſtemper, but as containing many judicious practi- 
cal remarks, it is far from being a perfect piece of medical 
writing. What is moſt to be regretted is, that it affords 
but little light wich reſpect to the firſt riſe of the diſeaſe. 
It may be added concerning the work, that it is a good 
ſpecimen of the order, though not entirely ſo of the manner, 
in which ſubjects of this kind ſhould be treated. As a 
naturaliſt, Dr. Kaye ſuſtains a very reſpectable character. He 
was the correſpondent and intimate friend of the celebrated 
Geſner, and drew up for his uſe * Short Hiſtories of certain 
rare Animals and Plants,” which were inſerted in Geſner's 
works, and afterwards ſeparately publiſhed, with correc- 
tions and enlargements, At the requeſt, alſo, of the ſame 
great naturaliſt, Kaye wrote a © Treatiſe on Britiſh Dogs,” 
in a method fo judicious, that Mr. Pennant has inſerted 
the whole piece m his © Britiſh Zoology.” In the opinion 
of the ſame gentleman, than whom none can be a better 
judge, all Dr. Kaye's other deſcriptions of animals are 
_ of his great acquaintance with this branch of natural 
iſtory. 

The knowledge of ſurgery, as well as of medicine, re- 
ceived confiderable improvement during the __ of queen 
Elizabeth. Thomas Gale added. to the {kill of the art by 
various writings. From one of his publications it appears 
that the number of regular bred ſurgeons to ſupply the pub- 
lic ſervice, was much greater at this period than afterwards. 
George Baker, ſurgeon in ordinary to the queen, was the 
author of ſeveral works in the line of his profeſſion. John 
Baniſter, though a phyſician, as well as a ſurgeon, diſtin- 
. himſelf chiefly by treatiſes of a chirurgical nature. 

is reputation was great in his day; and ſome of his for- 
mulz are of an elegant fimplicity, and, in general, leſs 
compound than thoſe of foreign practitioners. John Halſe 
1z called a moſt famous man,” by William Clowes, who 

Was 
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was, however, himſelf more truly famous. Indeed, Clowes 
was one of the moſt eminent ſurgeons of his time ; and he 
was not only a very ſkilful practitioner, but an improver 
of the art ; eſpecially in his principal work, concerning 
burnings with gunpowder, and wounds made with gunſhot, 
and other military weapons. His quotations ſhew him to 
have poſſeſſed a competent ſhare of learning. In his ſtyle 
he is clear; and not incorrect. Of the contemporaries of 
the profeſſion, both natives and foreigners, he every where 


ſpeaks with great reſpect; and candidly acknowledges any 


inſtructions he received from them. On the other hand, 


he is ſevere upon empirical pretenders; many of whom, he 


Jaments, were entruſted to practiſe on board her majeſty's 


ſhips, much to the detriment of the ſervice *. 


„ Millar, Hume, Biographia Britannica, Berkenhout, Johnſon, Pulte 
ney, and Alkin. 
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Fronce. Edt of Taxation withdrawn. Recal of the Parliament. Stance. 


Royale. . Loan. Edi of Proteſtan 


two Magiſtrates. . 


of the Parliaments. Bed of Fuſlice. 
ice, Calamitous State of Aﬀairs. Meaſures reſpefing tb 
Diſorder of the Finances. Diſmiſſion of | | 


indy At; 
of Toulouſe. 


HE conſequences that. reſult 

from the erroneous admini- 
ſtration of political government are 
rather to be meaſured by the tem- 
per of the people that is the victim 
of that error, 71 by the magni- 
tude or ſpecies of the error com- 
mitted. The people of France be- 
ing enlightened at a time. that the 
government thought them conſum- | 
mately ignorant, and impregnated 
with the defire of liberty while th 
were imagined to be in love wit 


their fetters, whatever food admini-. 


{tration afforded to their diſcontent, 
was ſure to contribute to its ex- 
prongs and nouriſhment. Verſati- 
ity in the executive power could 
not fail to excite contempt, and an 
obſtinate perſeverance in tyranny to 
awaken indignation. latter of 
theſe is no Joubt the moſt power- 


ts 
Ditto on Lettres de Cachet. Ho 


Exile of the Duke ÞOrleans and 


oftility 


Cour Plenitre. Syſtem of Admini- 
of ts dreVijhep 


ful ſtimulus ; the former moſt ſuc- 
ceſafully encourages thoſe, whe 
without a ſtimulus already perceive 
the degradedneſs of their condition. 
The archbiſhop of Toulouſe care- 
fully- provided this encouragement. 
Six weeks only elapſed between the 
forcible regiſter of the - obnoxious 
edicts of t ation, and their being 
abandoned ; no more than ten days 
intervened between the exile of t 
parliament of Paris and the firſt in- 
dications of a diſpoſition to give up 
N in conteſt. ; 
ever was a country more for- 
tunate than France in the character 
of the three miniſters that preceded 
her revolution. Mr. de Calonne, en- 
dued with the moſt ſplendid abili- 
ties and the moſt intrepid virtue, 
dared to put his country in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the materials that diſcovered 
1 ta 


+ 7 
an, * 


to her the neceſſities of the execu- 
tive government; and demonſtrated, 


in his own practice, that prejudices 
the moſt obſtinate and inveterate 


might be attacked with no in- 
conſiderable effect. The imbecility 
of the archbiſhop. of Toulouſe was 
not leſs Roben alternately pa- 
troniſing liberty, the charms of 
which had captivated his judgment; 
and then ſeized with a paroxyſm of 


deſpotiſm, the neceſſity of which he d 


believed his ſituation AN upon 
f 


him. The imbecility of Mr. Necker 
(for by what other name ſhall we 
deſcribe it?) was not perpetually 
engaged in the two extremes of ge- 
nefoſity and uſurpation ; but was al- 


ways grave, conſiſtent and phleg- 


matic. Like the archbiſhop of Tou- 


louſe, his opinion, ſuch as it was, 
was friendly to liberty; and, like 
the archbiſhop, he was conſummate- 
ly ignorant of the meaſures by which 
the cauſe of liberty might beſt be 
promoted. He did not ſo much 
raſp the helm as hold the ba- 
3 of government; each party 
being admitted to throw a weight 
into its reſpectiye ſcale, while the 
beam was endued with an imper- 
ceptible bias towards the ſide of 
truth. If this policy were attended 
with benefit, that of the archbiſhop, 
who is cur preſent ſubject, was not 
leſs auſpicious, The advantages his 
affability gave were induſtriouſſy 
improved ; and he reaped nothing 
from his uſurpations but condemna- 
tion and contempt. 
Adminiſtration were determined 
to loſe no time in putting an end to 
their contention wſth-the parliament 
of Paris, as they were aware of no 
other mode of providing for the exi- 
encies of the revenue but by the 
intervention of that body. The 
8 vacation of the parliament 
upon that part of the year to 
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which we have brought down our 
narrative, its uſual period being from 
the ſeventh of September to the 
twelfth of the following November. 
As a prelyninary ſtep therefore to 
the recal, a patent were iſſued 
for the purpoſe of prolonging their 
ſeſſions beyond the n 
Theſe letters having been regiſtered 
at Troyes, ſeemed to open a door to 
negociation ; and accordingly Mr. 
Aligre, firſt ptefident, was deput- 
ed by the — to treat with 
the king's miniſters at Verſailles. 
In the reſolution by. which this mea- 
ſure was adopted, the juridical corps 
abſtained from all thoſe harſh and 
recriminatory charges with which 
their preceding reſolves abounded ; 
but the very circumſtance; of the de. 
putation was . as a point 

ained, the parliament being de- 
ſirous of aſcertaining their right un- 


der every poſſible circumſtance of 


F with the king in per- 
on. FO Fl | 

The propoſition that was ulti- 
mately adopted, for the purpoſe of 
accommodating at once the exigen- 
cies of the revenue and the preten- 
ſions of the parliament, was a revo- 
cation of the two obnoxious edicts, 
and a prorogation of the ſecond 
vingtieme for the year 1791 and 


1792; including a, proviſo for its 


more extenſive collection, without 
exempting even the domains of the 
crown, or the appanages of the 
princes of the blood. The king 
expreſſed his hope that this more 
rigorous collection, joined with the 
reformations and reductions that 
would be made in the houſhold, 
would finally be found ſufficient to 
remedy the deficiencies now 2 
in the publie treaſury. The edict o 
revocation was regiſtered at Troyes 
on the nineteenth of September 
1787; and on the ſame day the par- 


liament 


r 
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Vament came to a reſolution, de- 


claring, that nothing could have in- 
duced them ſo much as to the re- 

iſter of a protogation of impoſt 
at the exigency of the moment; 


' that they did it in the confidence, 


that the reductions of expendi- 
ture were actually in pro 
the ſecond vingtième would be per- 


mitted to expire at the period aſ- 


ſigned; and that they perſiſted in 
their opinion reſpecting the prin- 
ciple in conteſt, perſuaded that they 
had no power to'regiſter a tax pre- 
viouſly to its having been voted by 
the aſſembly of the ſtates general, 
The adjuſtment of this -arduous 


. conteſt was inſtantly ſucceeded by 
the king's letters of recal, putting 


an end to the exile of the parlia- 
ment, and appointing the ordinary 
chamber of vacations to commence 
its ſittings at Paris on the firſt of 
October. Upon that occaſion it 
was cuſtomary for the whole body 
to go in proceſſion to preſent their 
eommittee to the ſovereign; and the 
people of Paris ſeized upon this op- 
portunity of expreſſing their ſenſe 
of the meritorious ſervices of the 
juridical body, by bonfires and other 
demonſtrations of joy, continued 
during this and the two following 


days. 

The period of ination that fol- 
lowed was of ſhort continuance, and 
was of the nature of that calm that 
precedes the coming tempeſt. Ad- 
miniſtration endeavoured to prepare 
for the trial they would have to en- 
counter, and to ſecure the approba- 
tion of the public to their meaſures, 
They profeſſed to carry the refor- 
mations and reductions in the ex- 
penditure to the amount of three 


millions ſterling ; they eſtimated the 


improvement of the collection of the 


ho me at 1, 460, 00“. and the 
ciency which by theſe methods, 


is, and 


Hrs Tot y. 4 


and ſuch others as it might be 
thought proper to adopt, mult even- 
tually be ſupplied, they ſtated at 
5,8 $0,000 {. The promulgation of 
theſe 1deas would, they believed, 
both eſtabliſh the opinion of their 
meritorious conduct, and entitle 
them to ſuch farther aſſiſtance as 
the emergencies of the public might 
require. : 
Another meaſure, that was intro» 
duced at this period, appears to have 
proceeded from fimilar views, The 
project that had firſt fixed the at- 
tention of the public upon the arch» 
biſhop of Toulouſe, was that of ren- 
dering the adminiſtration of the 
finances permanent, by the mode of 
entruſting it to the deliberations of 
a reſponſible council, inſtead of ſub- 
jecting it, as might otherwiſe be ' 
the caſe, to the fluctuations and ca- 
ices of a ſingle individual. The 
ame principle that was applicable 
to the finances, might, it was 
thought, be carried with ſucceſs in- 
to the other departments of govern« 
ment; and in purſuance of this idea 
a regulation was publiſhed for the 
eſtabliſament of a council of war, 
conſiſting of the ſecretary for that 
department and nine general offi- 
cers. Into this inſtitution a prin- 
ciple ſingularly ariſtocratical was in- 
troduced, The members originally 
depended on the nominztion of the 
king; but it was directed that, in all 
future vacancies, the council ſhould 
itſelf nominate three candidates, and 
the king have no other power than 
that of ſelecting one of the three to 
take his ſeat in the council, The 
ſecretary of ſtate had a caſting vote, 
On the day upon which parlia- 
ment re- entered upon its functions, 
a direction was communicated to 
the firſt preſident from the king, 
commanding him to hold the body 


aſſembled; in order ſpeedily to re- 
|; | ceive 
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ecive the communications of the 
executive government. The archbi- 
ſhop: had in the interval endeayoured 
to prepare fuch a project as might 
promiſe to. be attended with the 
molt favourable ſucceſs. As the par- 
liament had emphatically declared 
their incapacity to o_ a tax, 
* Toi money was indiſpenſibly ne- 
eeſſary, the only alternative that 
ſuggeſted itſelf was that of a loan. 
In order to render this more palat- 
able, it was thought proper to ac- 
company it with ſome great meaſure 

of legiſlation. Early in the preſent 
year, and at a time when the par- 


iament was anxiouſly ſearching af- 


ter every ſource of popularity, with- 
out hong yet fixed wm upon the plan 
to which it ſhould yield the · preſer- 
ence, ſome of its members deplored 
with conſiderable eloquence the hard- 
ſhips and civil proſcription impoſed 
by the ſtate upon its proteſtant ci- 
tizens. This topic, as moſt con- 
genial to the liberality and: intellec- 
tual daring of the age, engaged the 
choice of the archbiſhop. FH 
determined to preſent the parlia- 
ment at once with the plan of a ſe- 
ries of loans for five years, and to 
promiſe a convocation of the ſtates 
general at the end of that term. 
He believed that the fairneſs and 
publicity of this proceeding would 
engage the public approbation. He 
conceived that parliament and the 
nation would be equally gratified 
with a conceſſion ſo conſonant to 
their wiſhes. At the ſame time he 
congratulated himſelf upon the depth 


ol the policy by which he was fore- 


ſtalling the ſtruggles attendant upon 

. Future edicts; and ſecuring to him- 

felf, in the event of his ſucceſs, along 
period of tranquil adminiſtration. 

The merit of the archbiſhop in 

this proceeding is faid to have been 


in ſome reſpects greater, and in ſome 


e alſo 


nr Fi wo 
policy upon whic I 
himſelf, was ſoon detected, — no 
ſooner detected than deſpiſed. To 
promiſe a convocation of the ſtates 
eneral, it was ſaid, as ſoon as the 
ficiency of the finances was filed 
up, was to promiſe to call them to- 
ether when ou would no longer 
wanted. hile the revenues 
were embarraſſed, they might ſpeak 
to the executive- government the 
language of firmneſs and freedom, 
and would be ſecure of being heard 
and reſpected. A to the muſty 
records of deſpotiſm would be vain ; 
while the national aſſembly, holdin 
the purſe of the public, would _ 
ſels' an irrefiſtible argument, and 
their repreſentations be enforced by 
the imperious cry of neceſſity. On 
the other hand, if the diſtreſſes of 
adminiſtration were removed, there 
was no doubt that government 
would ſpeedily return into its old 
channel. The archbiſhop defired 
to ſecure his prefent power for a 
period of five years: he ſcarcely ex- 


pected, it may be, that his political 
exiſtence would be protracted be- 


yond that term, and was little 
anxious in what manner his ſucceſ- 
ſors ſhould extricate themſelves from 
a promiſe that they might think was 
not binding upon them. To pro- 
miſe to do a thing five years hence, 
which, if neceſſary at all, was ne- 
ceſſary now, plainly diſcovered the 
ſentiments of the promiſer ; and it 
was bardly to. be doubted that fu- 


ture eaſe would retract the ge- 


ments of preſent neceflity. * But, if 
this were the interpretation to which 
the meaſure of the archbiſhop was 
moſt obviouſly liable, it was alſo 
ſuſpected by thoſe moſt intimately 
acquainted with his character, that 


he was rather betraying the cauſe 


of the monarchy than . of 
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the people. He choſe, it was ſaid, 
the condition of the proteſtants for 
a ſubject of legiſlation, becauſe he 
was devotedly the friend of religious 
liberty, He improved the embar- 
raſſments of the court, to prevail 
upon it to promiſe in ſome form the 
meeting of the ſtates general, This 
was the deciſive ſtep. Such a pro- 
miſe, in the preſent temper of the 
nation, once made, could never be 
retracted. Its execution might be 
accelerated, but could not lung-be 
deferred. | 

A ſuperficial conſideration. might 
induce us to ſuppoſe, that the pro- 
duce of the 1cformations being taken 
at three millions, and the extenſion 
of the vingtièmes at one and a half, 
the loan for the preſent year needed 
not exceed the ſum of 1,400,000/, 
the preciſe difference between the 
amount of theſe two articles and 
the avowed total of the deficit, But 
the fact was otherwiſe. The new 


collection of the vingtièmes was far 


from being eſtabliſhed, and; though 
regiitered in the parliament of Paris, 
ſeemed likely to encounter oppoſi · 
tion in the inferior courts and aſ- 
ſemblies of the kingdom. Reforms 
in expenditure, and the abolition of 
offices, are neceſſarily attended with 
eompenſations to the officers re- 
duced, which may render them in 
ſome caſes. a temporary burthen 
rather than relief to the public trea- 
fury. For theſe reaſons it was found 
neceſſary to fix the loan for the 
year 1788 at-five millions, and for 
the following years reſpectively at 
3, 0, 3, 330, 000% 2, 9 16, ooo, 

2, 500, 00. The terms of the 
ſubſequent loans were left open : 
the preſent was diſtributed into three 
portions; one at five per cent. and 
wredee! „the ſecond at four per 
cent. redeemable in twenty years, 
aud the third in the form of an- 
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nuity, eight per oent . ſor one liſe, or 


ſeven per cent. for two. The 


poſe of the edict reſpecting the pro: 


teſtants lay in a very narrow com 
paſs. The laws in exiſtence nei- 
ther chooſing to aim at their total 
extirpation, nor being able to pres 
vail with themſelves to ſecure to 
them the rights of citizens; con- 


trived, by one of thoſe monſtrous 


fictions with which the juriſprudence 
of mankind has hitherto been con» 
ted, to affert that there were no 


h perſons. The preſent -ediQ, 


without enabling them to hold any 
offices in the government, witho 
ſo much as granting them the legal 
exerciſe of worſhip, was 
to ſuppreſs this abſurdity ; and by 
ſecuring to them the power of 

certaining their births, marri 

and deat 
to enable them to inherit 


= 


2 to the eſtabliſhed — | 


of ſucce on. 


Such was the policy provided | 
the archbiſhop 22 as 


ſuitable to the preſent emergeney. 


With theſe laws as it were in his 
hand, he endeavoured privately to 
negociate a favourable reception 
and he exhauſted all the blandiſhs 
ments at this time in the diſpoſition 
of government, to win over the par- 
liament to compliance. He 

the extreme diſorder of the finances, 


and the impracticability of going 
on without the propoſed loan. But 
theſe nts were not calculated 


to have influence with the juridical 
corps. Intoxicated with the popu- 
larity they had lately noquived; thay 
had little inclination, by one act of 
authority, to ſurrenderall the future 
check they poſſeſſed the exe- 
cutive government. The diſtreſſes 
of adminiſtration they regarded leſg 
as motives for forbearance, than ag 
the arguments of Future triumphs. 

A 4 : But, 


— 


in the courts of pare. an | 


= > ————_ — . — — 
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But, whatever were the determi- 
20 nation of parliament, to the arch - 
biſhop it appeared that there re- 
mained no alternative but to raiſe 
the money immediately, or to ſuffer 
the revenue to become bankrupt, It 
was therefore to be conſidered in 
what method to give to the edict of 
loan the authority of law, without 
the voluntary participation of par- 
liament. The expedient of a bed 
of juſtice had ſucceeded ſo ill in a 
recent inſtance, that the miniſter was 
extremely unwilling to have recourſe 
do it. He deviſed the mode of a 
feance royale, in which the king 
ſhould invite the parliament to de- 
bate the ſubject in his preſence, pre · 
viouſly to * regiſter, 
as à milder and leſs obnoxious pro- 
ceeding. It does not appear that 
this meaſure had a precedent in any 
former parliamentary tranſaction. 
The ſpace of a week only was 
ſuffered to elapſe between the aſ- 
ſembling of the parliament, and the 
appearance of the king among them 


for the purpoſes deſcribed. The. 


ſpeech of the {ſovereign conſiſted 
of a brief ſtatement of principles, 
that were farther dilated in that of 
the keeper of the ſeals. The moſt 
delicate topic of which they treated 
was that of the announced convoca- 
tion of the ſtates general. The mi- 
niſter preſiding in the law depart- 
ment, thought proper to introduce 
this part of his ſubject by a detail 
of what he ſtyled the invariable prin- 
ciples of the monarchy, the heads 
of which he extracted from a reſo- 
lution of the parliament of Paris of 
the year 1766. It was there aſſerted, 
that“ to the king alone belonged 
the ſovereign: power in the realm; 
that he was accountable only to 
God for its exerciſe ; that the reci- 
8 connection of the king and 

is ſubjects was indiſſoluble, and in- 
capable of alteration; that the na- 


\ 
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tion was identified with the king a8 
the body is with the head; and that 
the power of legiſlation reſided in 


him, independent and undivided.” | 


From theſe maxims (attelled, ſaid 
Mr. de Lamoignon, in every page 
of the nationat hiſtory) he inferred, 
that the king alone had the right of 
convoking the ſtates general; that 
he alone could judge of their utility 
or neceſſity; that the adminiſtration 


of the government muſt. uninter- 


ruptedly velt in him; that the three 
orders of the ſtate were only a coun- 
eil of a larger kind, in the midſt of 
which the king originated his de- 
crees, like a father in his family; 
and that the monarch muſt for ever 
remain ſole arbiter of their griev- 
ances and complaints, 

Having (eſtabliſhed theſe general 
principles, he proceeded to prove, 
that the wiſh now entertained of 
calling together the ſtates general 
had originated with the king. The 
king: had ſpontaneouſly convoked 
the aſſembly of the notables ; it was 
well known that the idea of ſeeing 
himſelf in the midſt of a nation he 
loved, and that loved him in return, 
excited in him neither terror nor 
averſion ; and theſe features in his 
character had no doubt ſuggeſted to 
the parliament the idea o —_— 
a convocation of the ſtates general. 
Formerly the long minorities of 
Louis the Fourteenth and Louis the 
Fiſteenth, the devaſtations of civil 
war, the loſs of battle after battle 
againſt the common enemy, had not 
cauſed a ſingle voice to be heard, re- 
claiming the counſels of the repre- 
ſentatives of the nation; it was only 
the zeal for the public good enter- 
tained by the preſent king, and 
which ually outran the wiſhes 


- of his people, that had revived this 


long forgotten idea.— In the mean 
time, while Mr. de i thus 
demonſtrated the ſympathy of bas 
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king with the parliament, he blamed 
them for the diſreſpe&ful importu- 
nity with which they had ſolicited 
the ſtates general; and aſſerted the 
eſtabliſiment of the provincial aſ- 
ſemblies, a meaſure that had ſpon- 
taneouſly flowed from the royal 
bounty, to be fraught with more 
_ advantages to the nation at 
rge. * 
e purpoſe of the ſitting havin 
been Livin) and the . 
directed to proceed to the diſcuſſion 
of the edicts, a confiderable debate 
aroſe. The firſt opinions delivered 
were in favour of the plan of ad- 
miniſtration. The principal ſpeak- 
ers on the other ſide were M. d' E- 
prememil, Freteau, and St. Vincent, 
and the abbes le Coigneux and Sa- 
batier. Their obſervation ere de · 
livered with freedom, perhaps with 
acrimony. By the latter it was 
aſſerted that the only difference be- 
tween a bed of juſtice and ſuch a 
fitting as the preſent, was, that the 
one had all the frankneſs of def 
tiſm, and the other all its hypocriſy. 
Mr. Freteau took occaſion to ſpeak 
of the recent accommodation be- 
tween Great Britain and France upon 
the ſubje& of Holland, and declared 
that it was a proceeding at which 


Louis the Fourteenth would have 


bluſhed. The fitting continued for 
the ſpace of ſeven hours; at the end 
of which the king roſe, and informed 
the aſſembly, that, having heard 
their opinions, he perſiſted in his 
ſentiment. He therefore directed 
that the edi& of ſueceſſive loans 
ſhould immediately be regiſtered. 
The extraordinary — that 
had taken place in the minds of the 
people of France in the courſe of 
the preſent year, was in nothing 
more conſpicuous than in the con- 
duct of the duke d'Orleans upon 
this ccaſion, aud the project formed 


by the firſt prince of the blood ts 
ut himſelf at the head of the papu⸗ 
r party. He roſe to reply to 
direction of the king; and; 
dreſſing the throne, ſaid to hi 
4% Sire, it me to lay at yo 
feet, to expreſs in the wi? bit 
of the court, my declaration, that 
I regard this meaſure as illegal; and 
that it is a juſtice due to the perſons 
who might be confidered as ſharing- 

in the Scliberation, that the reſ' 
ſhould be recorded as having ſprung 
pos 


from the expreſs comrman 

majeſty.” The king having retired, 
the duke was requeſted to record his 
diſſent ; and the parliament came to 
a reſolution, abjuring every fort of 
concern in the regiſter which had 


juſt taken place, and which had not 


been ee by the vote that was 
nece 
complete. 
In this criſis government was . 
duced to a very dangerous alterna- 
tive. It was nece either to aſ- 
ſume a countenance of inflexibility 
and rigour, and by the gravity of 
their proceedings. encourage the 
public to confide in their perſeve· 
rance, and ſo fill up the loan; or to 
retract at once, acknowledge that 
they had no legitimate mode of ſup- 
pying the exigency, and, putting 
all things to the Raszlad, immediat 
call together a national affembly. 
The example of the preceding ſum- 
mer, in which the edicts had been 
withdrawn after a regiſter by order 
from the throne, would not fail to 
be remembered againſt them; and 
the facility of their conduct upon 
that occafion, ſeemed to i 
apon — — neceffity = ſeverity in 
this. Accordingly, on the 2 
day, it was — t 2 to ſ 

e d*'O 


into exile the d rleans, and 


meſſieurs Sabatier and Frẽteau; the 


former to — 1” 


7 


ary to render the deliberation 


| the two latter to impriſonment 
in a diſtant part of the kingdom. 
At the at time orders were 
He that the journals of the par- 
ent ſnould be brought to Ver- 
failles on the following morning; 


and, by direction from the king, the 


reſolution of the evening of the 
ſeance royale was eraſed. To the 
deputation that accompanied the 
journals the king obſerved, that he 
was aſtoniſhed the parliament ſhould 
pretend to have had no concern in 
Rhe regiſter, when they had been 


e to debate it for ſeven 


rs together; and when it was 
manifeſt to all, as it had been to him, 
that the ſenſe of the majority had 
clearly been in the affirmative. The 
parliaments of former times had de- 
manded as a peculiar condeſcenſion, 
that the king would come in the 
midſt of them, and liſten to their 
ſentiments ; and now that this an- 
cient form was for the firſt time re- 
vived, parliament exclaimed upon its 
tranſactions as illegal. The king de- 
clared his conſtant yaw. cpa 
of the recording their cenſures upon 
his government, in the form of reſo- 


| lations * their journals, as diſ- 
in 


reſpectful in itſelf, and not an- 
nouncing the reaſons together with 
the opinion. He took occaſion to 


obſerve, that he had promiſed to 


canvoke the ſtates general before 


the year 1792; that is, at lateſt, in 
the year 1791. The deputation ſo- 
licited the recal.of the exiles, © who 
had incurred this cenſure only for 


having ſpoken according to their 


duty and their conſcience, at a 
time when the king invited them to 
a free diſcuſſion.” 

No pretence could be more groſs 
than that which the archbiſhop of 
Toulouſe thought proper to put into 


the mouth of the ſoverei 
this occaſion. If the 8 


aſſembly were for the regiſter, why 
not collect the votes? It was unbe · 
coming, we have been told, of the 
dignity of the king, that ſuch a for- 
mality ſhould take place in his pre- 
ſence, That muſt fively be a pecu- 
lar ſpecies of dignity that is de- 
ſtructive of common Hale, deſtruc- 
tive of juſtice, and deſtructive of the 
intereſt of the perſon to whom it 
belongs. But this was not a time 
for the cold exhibition of dignity ; 
and it is ſomewhat difficult to be- 
lieve, that at a moment when the 
queſtion was, whether the govern» 
ment ſhould commit an immediate 
act of bankruptcy, that at a criſis 
at which an unfavourable - event 
might involve the nation in civil 


war, and all its horrors, the miniſter - 


could not ſtoop from his dignity ſo 
far as to count the voices of the aſ- 
ſembly. In fact, the author of the 
ſeance royale does not ſeem well to 
bave known what it was that he 
intended by that appellation. At 
one time it was a bed of juſlice; 
with this only difference, that” the 

rhament ſhould be indulged in a 
ruitleſs waſte of eloquence, for 
which however they might after- 
wards be puniſhed: and at another, 


it was an ordinary deliberation, 


where the parliament ſhould diſcuſs, 
but the king be preſent ; and the 
parliament vote, with the king for 
their teller. 

On the twenty-ſecond, parliament 
proceeded to prepare ſupplications 
to the king in behalf of the exiles ; 
the princes and peers who had in- 
tended to be preſent upan the occa- 
hon, being prevented by the expreſs 
interference of the king. The ſup- 
plication complained with conſide- 
rable force, that they muſt chain 
up. their tongues, if their confidence, 
encouraged by the ſovereign, was 


for the tuture to become the ſignal 
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of exile and arreſt. But the energy 
of ſome of its ſentiments was tar- 
niſhed by the meanneſs and falſe 
pathos of others. They lamented 
that Mr, de Freteau had not only 
been arreſted, but arreſled with cir- 
cumftances of indecorum ; ſome of 
which circumſtances, upon better in- 
formation, they acknowledged to be 
falſe. Mr. Sabatier being impriſoned 
on the ſca ſhore, they tpoke of the 
place of his confinetnent as © a con- 
tinual puniſhment : a rock was his 
dwelling, and the waves of the ſea 
beat againſt bis habitation.” The 
king, in reply to theſe repreſenta- 
tions, promiſed. to enquire into the 
. complained of, but at the 

e time profeſſed himſelf diſpleaſ - 
ed, © that they ſhould attribute the 
puniſhment of the exiles to motives, 
which the free courſe he had per- 
mitted to their opinions did not al- 
low them to ſuggelt.” Meſſicurs 
Freteau and Sabatier were after re- 


moved to places of confinement leſs 


remote from the capital. 
Meanwhile the parliament, by no 
means ſatisſied with this conceſſion, 
aſſerted their privileges with the 
utmoſt vigour. They refuſed to re- 
ecive the compliments of the univer- 
ſity, and other public bodies, upon 
the renewal of their fittings m Paris 
ecremonies like theſe being alte- 
gether unſuitable to . ſuch a period 
of mourning and conſternation.” 
The conſideration of the edicts of 


the proteſtants, which came on about 


this time, they adjourned, on ac- 
count of the abſence of the peers, and 
«the diſtracted ſituation of their af- 
fairs.” The peers on their part pre- 
ſented a memorial to the king, re- 
claiming their unalienable privileges, 
and demanding the recal of the duke 
d'Orleans and the two magiſtrates. 
The prohibition of their attendance 
Wr ſhort time after. 
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The . returned to their 
pli 


ſeats, a new ſupplication, more ſpi- 
rited and energetic than the former, 
was prepared in full aſſembly on the 
thirtzeth, Ia this paper the parlia- 
ment expreſsly remarked, that 
ry hn not come ſo much to claim 
royal benignity, as the protection 
of the laws; it was not a favour 
that they had to ſolicit, it was juſ« 
tice they had to demand.” Nor did 
they ſtop here. Taught by expe- 
rience that they, could no longer 
expect the public applauſe than 
while they appeared to be engaged 
m a public intereſt, extended 
their repreſentations to the injuſtice 
and calamity of lettres de cachet. 
They obſerved, that © the meaneſt 
of the king's ſubjects was not lefs 
intereſted in the ſucceſs of their re- 
monſtrances, than the firſt prince 
of the blood. The meaneſt ſubject, 
puniſhed by the king, and puniſhed 
without being heard, became an ob- 
ject of public alarm. This ſentiment 
was not pecular to the parliament ; it 
was the ſentiment of nature, it was 
the cry of reaſon.” They appealed 
to © the conſcience of the monarch, 
and were ſatisſied of his internal 
approbation., Their cauſe was the 
cauſe of the nation and the throne : 
the authority of the one and the 
liberty of the other were built upon 
the ' fame foundation; juſtice only 
could give tranquillity to the ſub- 
ject, and ſtability to the power by 
winch he was governed.”. 
conclud=d with demanding * the li- 
berty of the exiles ; or, if they be 
guilty, that their crimes ſhould be 
declared, and the accuſation brought 
to an iſſue. | 
The delays occaſioned by the 
controverſy of the exiles were con- 
ſiderably injurious to the edi& for 
aſcertaining the civil exiſtence of the 
proteſtants ; and afforded an oppor- 
tunity 
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tunity for ſuperſtition and prejudice 
ta muſter their forces againſt it. 
The clergy were l induſ- 
trious. The archbiſhop of Paris, 
need we fay, profeſſed himſelf the 
fervent advocate of toleration, at 


the ſame time that he earneſtly ge- 


precated the precipitate acceptation 


af the preſent edict ? There is an 


evidence in truth that extorts the 
unwilling homage of her adverſaries, 
at the moment they are moſt un- 
wearied in their attempts to defeat 
her, and thus obliges them to ſub- 


ſcribe to their own condemnation. 
Mr. d' Eſpremenil, author of the 


remonſtrances of the parliament, at 
pm the idol of the multitude, 

ut ſpeedily fated to become their 
averſion, a young lawyer of un- 
daunted courage, of ardent fancy, 
and deeply imbued with all the pre- 
judices of his profeſſion, exerted his 


eloquence to obtain at leaſt ſome. 


modification of the edit. No man, 
he declared, could be more willing 
to ſubſcribe to the toleration of the 
proteſtants : but he looked with hor- 
ror upon the preſent meaſure, which 
was accompanied with ho limita- 
tions, as opening a door to Jews, 
Pagans, and Mahometans ; nay, by 
its unguarded indulgence, holdin 
out a refuge to unbelievers an 
atheiſts. | | 
Another circumſtance that under- 
went conliderable diſcuſhon, was that 
of the marriages of the proteſtants; 
ſufficient care, it was ſaid, not being 
taken in the edict to prevent the 
principles of the catholics from being 
corrupted by profane intermarriages. 
The archbiſhop of Paris recom- 


' mended the edi& to be wholly re- 


ferred to the future inveſtigation of 
the ſtates general. To this it was 
anſwered by abbe le Coigneux, one 
of the leaders of oppoſition in the 


ſeance * that, if the purpoſe 


had been taxation, the kingdom ia 
general ought to have been con- 

ulted; but that matters of govern- 
ment and legiſlation pelinged « exclu- 
ſively to the king. At length it was 
agreed to repreſent to the king 
what were deemed the i ect ions 
of the edict. The articles of this 
repreſentation however ſufficiently 
ſhewed that the intolerant party- was 
by no means the ruling one. it- 
ting the objections of Mr. d' Eſpre- 
menil and the archbiſhop, they only 
required that no public worſhip but 
that of the eſtabliſhed religion ſhould 
be permitted; that proteſtants ſhould 
be excluded' from municipal offices 
and the direction of ſcholaſtic eſtab- 
liſhments; and that they ſhould be ex- 
cluded from the right of preſentation 
tolivings. They added their wiſh, that 
the penal laws againſt heretics ſhould 
be modified, as well as thoſe exchid- 
ing them from certain ' profeſſions 
and trades z and that the property 
confiſcated under theſe penal laws, 
and now in poſſeſſion of the king, 
ſhould be reſtored, - 


- ; To this repreſentation the kin 


replied, that the edi& grauted a civi 
exiſtence to the proteſtants, and had 
nothing to do. with worſhip ; that 
he meditated a reform in the penal 
code, which code muſt however 
remain for the ſecurity of public 
worſhip ; that the edi& already con- 
tained proviſions that applied to the 
free exerciſe of trade; and that, if 
this article, the right of preſenta- 
tion, or the reſtoration of conſiſ- 
cated property, required any further 
regulation, he would provide for 
them by ſeparate deciſions. The 
king then delivered to the parlia- 
ment a copy of the law, corrected 
in a few immaterial points, The 
regiſter, which had — delayed 
firſt by the other controverſies of 
the parliament, and then by the de- 

- bates 
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bates to which the edict gave riſe, 
was voted by a great majority on 
the twenty - ninth of January 1788. 
The controverſy between adminiſ- 
tration and the parliament of Paris 
was ſuſpended in the autumn of the 
1787 ; and hopes had been en- 
nl theix fut ure proceed, 
ings might be of an amicable com- 
plexion. But the oppoſition of the 
vincial parliaments ſcemed ſcarce- 
to have ſuffered the ſmalleſt in- 
terruption. That of Bgurdeaux, 
which, as a puniſhment for its re- 
fractory diſpoſitions, had been exiled 
to Libourne, diſcovered no incli- 
nation to retract. The immediate 
ſource of its diſgrace had been the 
queſtion of the provincial aſſemblies; 
and one of their earlieſt concerns 
after their tranſlation, was to vote a 
remonſtrance, the object of which 
was, to juſtify their proceedin 
and to diſplay the injuſtice of t 
treatment they had in conſequence 
received. The parliaments of Gre- 
noble and Rennes adopted the ſen- 
timents of their brethren of Bour- 
deaux. It is not to be doubted that 
a conſiderable ſource of their oppo- 
ſition is to be traced to their jea- 
louſy of an inſtitution, which they 
conceived likely to rival them in the 
ublic farour. Their oſtenſible rea- 
fon was, the dependence in which 
theſe aſſemblies would be held of 
the court ; and they expreſſed their 
determination never to regiſter the 
edi& of their creation, till they could 
regilter at the fame time certain 
permanent proviſions for regulating 
their conſtitution. It was mains 
tained, on the other hand, by the 
miniſters of the ſovereign, that the 


provincial aſſemblies were to be re- 


garded at preſent rather as an expe- 
riment ; that a period of three years 


at leaſt ſhould be ſuffered to elapſe 
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before they received an unalterable 


form.; and that till then no regula- 
tions for their ſtructure could 
ſibly aſfume the ſacredneſs of a law. 


The parliaments that oppoſed the 
: could ſcarcely 


PR aſſemblies, — 
Seckion 


il alſo to oppoſe the edict 
nee ĩt entered 


roguing and yxtending the c 
of the vingtièmes; 
into the 
edi, that the amount of the tax 
ſhould be more accurately diſtributed 


than it had hitherts been by the in- 


tervention of theſe aſſemblies. | But 
theſe were not the 
of the financial edict. The parlia- 
ments of Metz and Rouen adopted 
the ſame conduct. They complanmed 
that the extenſion of the vitigtitmes 
was clearly a meaſure of | taxation 3 
that to extend an -old'impoſt was 
preciſely the ſame, as to introduce a 
new one ; that miniſters ha inverte 
the name only; and now hoped 
mveigle _ into a conſent con- 
trary to their declared principles 
The parliament of Metz | wir 20 
be impoſſible to admit the enlarged 
— bra nn 
rov the ſtates „or 
in their abſence by the Rite of their 
own province, called together for 
that purpoſe} The parliament. of 
Toulouſe went farther * than this. 
Toulouſe' was 'one of thoſe greater 
diviſions of the kingdom, in which 
the inſtitution of provincial ' ſtates 
had ſurvived the lapſe of time and 
the ravages of deſpotiſm. The ſtates 
voted the augmentation, of the land 
tax; but the parliament refuſed to 
regiſter the edict, and declared the 
aſſent of the ſtates null and i 
In the mean time theſe jundical 
aſſemblies did not content themſelves 
with diſapproving ſuch meaſures as 
came directly under their inſpection. 
They extended their deliberations 
| to 


plan for executing this 


— 
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10 national concerns,. and endea- ment of Grenoble: two of the ma- 


voured to make a common cauſe 


with the parliament af the capital. 


The edict of loan did not fall under 
their conſideration, it being a maxim 
of the eſtabliſhed practice, that the 
regiſter of the parliaments was only 
neceſſary for; ſuch laws as were ip 
be executed in gh e qr their 
iſdiction. That they might be 
—— ed in the ſame. contoſt, th. 
C — to animad- 
vert upon the caſe of the exiles. 
The of Rennes led the 
way; and w followed hy choſe of 
Grenoble, Rouen, Pau and Bour- 
deaux · It was upon this ſubject that 
adminiſtzation, thought it neceſſary 
to diſplay the ſeverity of the execu- 
tive government, Early in Decem- 
ber the parliament of Rennes voted 
a letter to the king upon the ſubject 
of the exiles, and in the courſe of 
the ſame month a remonſtrance in 
behalf of the parliament of Bour- 


deaux, Thele proceedings were no 


ſooner known at Verſailles, than the 
king iſſued letters of ſummons to 
the finſt preßdent and two other 


magiſtrates, and perſonally os wen 


them to ſigniſy to their 

royal pleaſure that they ſhould no 
longer deliberate upon queſtions of 
this ſort 5; adding, that he would 
not ſuffer, any of his parliaments to 


_ wander from the topics of their im- 


mediate juriſdiction. In the mean 
time the parliament of Rennes diſ- 
covered that the king's pleaſure had 
not been ſigniſied to them in an au- 
thentic form, and voted furtlier re - 
monſtrances. A more numerous de- 
putation was now ſummoned ; and 
che journals of the parliament being 
produced, the Ring ordered the ob- 
poxious reſolutions to be eraſed in 
his preſence. A fimilar proceeding 


giſtrates were ſummoned, and the 
reſolutions annuled, The parlia+: 
ment of Metz had regiſtered the &x- 
tenſion of the land tax under certain; 
proviſos. Advantage was taken of 
this circumitance, and the proviſos 
ſuperſeded by royal; command. Ia 
the province of Toulouſe, where 
there exiſted a direct conteſt between 
the parliament and the provincial 
flatee, the edict was authoxitatively 

ziſtered by expreſs commifſionfrom 
the king. To that ef Bourdeaux 
letters of mandate were repeatedly 
ſent, commanding them to regilter 
the edit of provincial aſlerablies, 
and as repeatedly diſobeyed. Mean- 
while, as that parliament had been 
tranſlated, the Pariſian magiſt rates 
exiled, and the deputations of Reunes 
and Grenoble, ſummoned by lettres 
de cachet, it became a general con- 
cern to enquire into the validity of 
theſe letters. Remonſtrances ori- 

inated fromall ers ; and it was 
— — that there. was no 
power in the monarchy that could 
put reſtraint upon the liberty of any 
one of its citizens, except ſo far as 
he was accuſed of any crime, and as 
a means to bring kim to a legal and 
The anſwer of the king to the ſe- 
cond ſupplications of the parliament 
of Paris was not delivered till near a 
month aſter the period at which the 
ſupplications had been voted. It 
was then very ſhort: promiſing to 


take their remarks into conſidera- 


tion; obſerving, that he had nothing 
to add to his former anſwer upon the 


fame ſuhject ; and blaming the par- 


hament for profeſſing only to have 
recourſe. to his juſtice, when they 
had every thing to expect from his 
bounty. "This anſwer became the 
topic of diſcuſſion on the fourth of 


Janu- 


8 Frag sag 
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January 3 and the magiftracy re- 
at the ſame time to prepare 


the exiles; and a remonſtrance a- 


gainſt _ uſage of lettres de cachet- 
A . 


It muſt de acdocndad that the 


lament was ſufficiently judicious 


in the choice of important and in- 


tereſting topics upon which to fix 


the enquiries of the nation. Next to 
the non · exĩſtence of a legiſlative af- 
ſembly ; next to the power of the 


monareh to impoſe what taxes he 
pleaſe e 


is neceſſarily deſtructive of liberty, 
independence and virtue; there can 
be no error in policy more funda- 
mental than that of depriving a man 
of his freedom without accuſation 


and without a trial. In France the 
af ſcreening it from the. obſervation 


tremendous foleciſm was fuffered to 
exiſt, of every man's being liable to 
rehenfion and impriſonment at 
e mere pleaſure of the king or his 


miniſter. The reaſons employed to 


defend this practice are themſelves 
the beſt refutation of it. It was ſaid, 
there is a ſpecies of crimes the law 
cannot reach ; as 1f-law, with all the 
abſurdities and \allr the mal-admi- 
niſtration with which in moſt coun- 
tries it is attended, did not infli&t 
miſchief enough upon mankind! Let 
theſe crtminals at leaſt go unpuniſhed, 
till there ſhall ſomew om found 
ingenuĩty enough to a law 
that ſhall comprehend them, and 
effrontery enough to dare to pa- 
8 1 Are kings and 
their miniſters the proper perſons 
to do that which law cannot do ? 
What ſort of erimes will they be 
moſt eager to puniſh ? The love of 
liberty, the love of in ence, 
the ardent ſallies of that mind that 
overlooks the ceremonies in which 
— * trench themſelves.— It was 

ſaid, lettres de cachet were 


N r-which in the ſequel 
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a uſeful inſtrument in the hands of 
maſters of families to check pro- 
fligacy and beginning vice, and to 
withdraw that which diſgraced them 
from the obſervation of ſociety. In 
other words, it was not that 


theſe reſcripts ſhould be the inſtru» 


ments of deſpotiſm, but they muſk 
be made the — of private 
vengeance. Anger, imperiouſneſa, 
peeviſhneſs and folly, muſt be fur- 
iſhed with this weapon, leſt in their 
own nature they ſhould prove too 
harmleſs. Is the man u fit 
judge in his own cauſe ? Is che au- 
thority, with which, in the preſent 


ſtate of ſociety, the character of ſa · 


ther is neceſſarily in veſted, too: lit» 
tle? If with all his prerogatives 
he is too feeble to prevent vice, by 
what right does he claim the power 


ice ? | 


be parliament bad alrendy draws = 


up their repreſentations in behalfof 
the exiles, and appointed a'committes 
to prepare the remonſtrance, when 


the — thought proper to interfere, 


to quaſh their farther 

He commanded the jonrnals to be 
brought to him at Verſailles 3 and 
having ſuppreſſed the reſolution of 
the fourth of January, informed the 
deputation that he had been willing, 
and was — willing, to receive their 
petitions for the recal of the magiſ- 
trates. He did not indeed think 
fit to comply with them; and he 
obſerved that their language was not 
fuch as to merit his i ence. 
But he cautioned them agai 
ceedings ſtill more foreign to — 


true deſtination; and expreſsly'for« 


bad them to found any meaſure on 
their reſolution refpeRting lettres de 


eachet, or to adopt any ſuch. re- 


wy in future. ' 
This prohibition ſaſpended for a 
time the ardour of the * | 


* 


6 


For political diſcuſſions: but the af- 
fair of the proteſtant edict being 
now concluded, and no altcration 
taking place in the meaſures of go- 
| — ow returned in the cloſe 
of the following month to the ſub- 
ject of lettres de cachet; and at 
gth on the eleventh of Mareh 
voted a remonſtrance, which, though 
nn ſome reſpects turgid and mono- 
tonous, was not deſtitute of manli- 
nefs of ſentiment and energy of com - 
, Pofition. 7 
They bepan with ſtating it to be 
their doty to watch over the prero- 
nn oy 3 _ the pri- 
ileges of the To the 
er deals Pei ef fubmilfon, 
and to the prince of liberty. The 
moſi fatal of the invaſions upon liber- 
ty was to be found in the uſage of 
kttres de cachet. From this name 
all hearts ſhruuk back with horror. 
The pecpte: in filence ſcarce dared 
Et their thoughts to that incoh- 
ceivable power, which diſpoſed of 
the NT Row _— ou: 
ad judgin hi unged 
and e ur at 8 — 
_ darkneſs;' where the cheerful lighit 
aA day ſhould ne ver enter, any more 
han the reviving aſpect of law, the 
cry of nature, or the voice of friend- 
Dip. They "dared not lift their 
thoughts to a power, whoſe eſſi nee 
was myſtery; and whofe title was 
force 3 to à power, exerciſed with 
impunity: by every ſervant of the 
crown, and which eſtabliſhed over 
their head. an endleſe chain of op- 
ors, from the miniſter af ſtate 
>the loweſt agent of the police. 
Man, they proceeded to aſſert, 
was born free, and his happineſs 
depended on the principles of juſ- 
tice. Liberty was an impreſcrip- 
tible right, and juſtice an unive 
duty, anterior to the laws, and 
equal y incumbent on the king and 
2 


= 
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the ſubject. Laws that conſtrained} 
without protecting him, were no 
longer laws, but fetters. Force might 
impoſe, and weakneſs or folly might 
wear them; but force did not con- 
ſtitute obligation, and weakneſs was. 
incapable of contracting any valid 
engagement. All awful ſubmiſſion 
was in its principle voluntary; and 
if a nation were to ſay to its chief, 
KHExerciſe an arbitrary power over 
us: we conſent that our tribunals 
ſhall have no power, and qur laws 
be uſeleſs; a word from your mouth, 
a ſignature from your band, ſhall 
deprive us af our wives, our chil- 
dren, our property, and our lives 
ſuch a nation would be a ſociety of 
madmen, and not of citizens. It 
was the office of juſtice: to protect 
the weak 3 tlie ſtrong ; it was 
the office of lettres de cachet to arm 
the ſtrong for the deſtruction of the 
weak. Where then: was juſtice? 
Was miſery a crime? The poor 
man, friendleſs and unprutected, did 
he ceaſe to bea citiaen?k·' 

The remonſtrance referred back 
to a declaration af the king concern · 
ing lettres de cachet in 477%, ſtat · 
ing. that be would never ſuſfer an 
attack upon the liberty of his ſub- 
jects hut that there were chcum- 


ttances in which it be neceſ- 
ſary the royal authority ſhould be 
exerted, in ſupport / of juſtice, and to 
prevent a culprit's exaſion. This, 
they {aid, was preciſely tlie caſe in 
which an exereiſe of power, might 
be neceſſary, to give. effect to the 
deciſion of juſtice, not to prevent 
its deciding, They exclaimed, if he 
could but interrogate thoſe victims 
of arbitrary power that were- con- 
fined,' abandoned, and forgotten, in 
thoſe impenetrable duogeons where 


ſilence and-injuſtice-for ever dwell, 


bow many would he find that 


never threatened to diſturb the tran- 
2 quillity 


3 4FJ2 K 
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adm 


of the ſtate, and never in- 
tended diſhonour tothe name of their 
family! He would know to what 
torments the wretch is condemned, 
to whom the ſun riſes unaccompa- 
nied with hope, and the nighte e- 
turns unbleſt with repoſe. They 
— that liberty was by no means 
aprivilege, but a right; that t 
— — ceaſe is deleit —— 
ſtoration of that right to the exiles 
who had innocently incurred the 
royal diſpleaſure; and that they no 
longer conſidered the objects of their 
petition under the character of a 
prince or of magiſtrates, but under 
that of men. | 
Supineneſs and indolence were 
no means the errors of the preſent 
adminiſtration ; and, while they were 
involved in the moſt animated con- 
teſts with nearly all the courts of law 
in the kingdom, they did not for 
that reaſon neglect ſuch projects as 
were either recommended by their 
intrinſic utility, or ſug * = 
emergency of the preſent ſtate 
affairs. A — of merchants 
deputed for that purpoſe preſented 
to the miniſter a memorial, ſetting 
forth the various diſadvantages ari- 
ſing to the commerce of the king- 
dom in general from the excluſive 
22 of the Eaſt- India company. 
he habits of the archbiſhop in- 


clined him to A the princi- prerogat 


B upon which eſtabliſhments were 
founded, and not to be determined 
2 their one by the —_—_ 
that p eſſion frequently inſpires. 
The joy mera a 
work of Mr. de Calonne, and the 
js 1 for various = way n 
tained no t ality for the 
meaſures of his — in office. 
The queſtion therefore was for 
ſeveral months held in ſuſpenſe, 
though it was at length ſuffered to 
1790. a 5 5 
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terminate in a manner to 
the company. | 

A commiſſion was inted, at 
the head of which was the marquis 
de Condorcet, the friend and bio- 
grapher of T and abbe Mau- 
ry, a member of the academy, who 
has ſince diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the national afſembly, for the pur- 

ſe of examining and corretilig 
the ſyſtem of education at that time 
ſubfiſting in the different colleges” 
and univerſities of the kingdom. 
Another commiſſion, prefided by 
Mr. Target, an eloquent pleader, 
was at the ſame time directed to re- 
viſe the code of criminal legiſlation.” 


by This ſpirit of improvement gave 


birth to a declaration of criminal 
juſtice, communicated by the king 
to the 3 of Paris; the prin- 
cipal objects of which were, to grant 
to the accuſed the privilege of bein 
heard by his counſel, to interpo 
an interval of one month between 
the pronouncing a ſentence of death 
and its execution, and to direct the 
communication of the ſentenoe, to- 
gether with the evidence upon which 
it was founded, to the keeper of the 
ſeals, for his examination. The 
parliament demurred the regiſtering 
this I 2 the 
laſt article in particular with jea- 
louſy, as an invaſion of its eſtabliſhed 
Ives. 
But the ſubje& moſt urgent upon 
the attention of government was, the 
introduction of economy. The re- 
forms of expenditure were even car- 
ried into articles not originally iu con- 
templation. The reduction in the 
queen's houſhold alone was eſtimated 
at 50, oool. per annum. The new eſta- 
bliſhed 2 — war — — 2 
enquire into the ſavi at might 
—— into ny and after 
an inveſtigation of ſome months, the 
B | reſult 


that propoſed b 


ſerve 


— 
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t of their enqui d in 

2 as — 4 The reduc- 
tion they introduced was ſaid to be 
carried to theamount of eighty thou- 
ſand, merely in number of men, be- 
ſide a proportionable change through 
the different ranks of the army, 
t the ſame time a regulation was 


brought forward for annihilating 


ſubordinate treaſuries, and carrying 
all the expences of government to 
one centre, upon a = ſimilar to 
r. Burke in his 
celebrated bill of reform. The gene- 
ral account of the expenditure, of 
the 1 was publiſhed, according 
to the plan ſettled in the Cy 


of notables, on the twenty-ſevent 


of April Meant ime it muſt be ob- 
, that adminiſtrat ion appeared 
in the inſtances we have been vecord- 
ing, as well as in every other to 
which we ſhall have occaſion to 
allude, more adventurous than firm, 
and their projects of conſequence 
leſs beneſicial to the public than they 
originally promiſed. 
Put, while government was buſied 
about matters of inferior importance, 


the affair of the parliaments became 


every day more deſperate. In ſome 
of the rural judicatures there were 
not fewer t eight edits unre- 


| 2 and among theſe were in 


me caſes that of the provincial 
aſſemblies, and in all the extenſion 
af the vingtizmes, - Of conſequence 
the legiſlation of the kingdom was 
at a ſtand; the deficiency of the 
revenues was unſupplied; in ſome 
places there was no afſembly to re- 


gulate the increaſing amount of the 


tax; and in others the amount, al- 


ready regulated, was by the courts 


of judicature forbidden to be paid, 


Such a prohibition could not fail to 


roduce the molt unfavourable con- 
qucucea. Meanwhile the parlia- 


— 


% 
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ment of Paris, to which the others 
looked up as their model, diſplayed 
every ſymptom of perfeverance and 
conſtancy. | 
They 4 on the eleventh 
of A a farther remonſtrance 
ads 
royale; and upon this occaſion it 
was thought proper that the king 
ſhould make a fuller anſwer than he 
had hitherto done, by that means to 
give more clearneſs and authenticity 
to thoſe ideas, by which the repre- 
ſentations of the courts might moſt 
plauſibly be refuted. He aſſerted, 
that the proceedings complained 
of had been perfectly regular. The 
deliberation was complete; for the 
ſubject of the meeting was fully de- 
bated. The votes were not collected; 
for it would be prepoſterous to col- 
let them when they ought not to 


prevail. In reality, it would be a 


monſtrous conſtitution, that ſhould 
reduce the will of the king to the 
ſame value as that of any one of his 
officers,” and mtroduce as many va- 
riations into the juriſprudence as 
there were different parliaments in 
the monarchy.“ The king added, 
that many of the moſt admired laws 
of the realm had been regiſtered by 
immediate command from the mo- 
narch, and would probably never 
have been eſtabliſhed if they had de- 
pended upon the ſuffrages of the 

courts of juſtice.” W 
3 the Lone of the ſame 
month the iament prepared a 
reply to the ny of hike, and 
ſigniſied their intention, notwith- 
ſtanding the repeated prohibition 
they had received, to reſume the 
topic of lettres de cachet. They 
went farther than this. Finding that 
the other courts had unanimouſly 
refuſed to regiſter the edict of the 
vingtiemes, they thought it neceſſary 
3 | 00 
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to come to a reſolution, declaring 
that they had not repiſtered it in 
the ſenſe in which government had 
thought proper to underſtand it, 
and directing an enquiry to be made 
into the ſteps which had been taken 
to exceute it in that unauthoriſed 
manner, a 2 
It was at this period that a bold 
and deciſive meaſure, which had 
been for ſome time in contempla- 
tion, was thought to demand a 
rompt and immediate execution. 
This was no leſs than to take away 
from the parliaments, at once and for 
ever, the prerogative of regiſtering 
the royal edits, and veſting it in a 
ſingle court erected for that pur- 
pole, and empowered to act in the 
name- and behalf of every provmce 
in the kingdom This meaſure dif- 
fered from that of chancellor Mau- 
peou inthe year 1771, as it did not go 
to the length of annihilating the par- 
laments, but, while it took from 
them the power of regiſter, left them 
ſome of their judiciary functions. 
The | on the part of 
government were carried on with 
great ſecrecy, and it was intended 
to regiſter the neceſſary declarations 
byte power' of the monarch in 
every parliament of the kingdom on 
the ſame day. But the vigilance of 
the Parifian magiſtrates penetrated 
the ſecret of adminiſtration ; and, 
Thurſday the eighth of May being 
fixed for the execution, the parlia- 
ment came to a reſolution on the 


Saturday preceding, expreſſive of 
the hig l diſapprobation of the 
3 


By chis reſolution it was aſſerted, 
that the deſtruction that now hung 
over the courts of juſtice was evi- 
dently provoked by their refuſal to 

iſter two ruinous taxes, their de- 
daring themſelves incompetent in 
matters of revenue, ſoliciting with 


„* 
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earneſtneſs a convocation of the ſtates 
general, and intrepidly aſſerting the 
prineiples of individual liberty. It 
proteeded to ſpecify the principles 
of the French conſtitution, which 
were ſtated to be the hereditary de- 
ſcent of the crown in the male line, 
the exclaſive right of the ſtates gene- 
ral to authoriſe ſubſidies, and the 
power of the parliaments in regiſter- 
ing the royal mandates. In con- 
cluſion, it proteſted 4 * every 
attempt to violate theſe fundamental 
maxims, and ſtated the unanimous 
determination of the members not 
to adminiſter juſtice but in the ſame 
court; and endowed with the ſame 
privileges, $5209 
This reſolution ſeems greatly to 
have deranged the projects of go- 
vernment, the ſucceſs of which in a 
conſiderable degree depended upon 
the confent of 'the moſt eminent 
members of the parliament of Paris 
to conſtitute the new erected court. 
Upon this conſent they had thought 
ber to calculate; and it was 
carcely to be expected that the moſt 
abject fpirit in the public at la 
would ſubmit to fee the entire 
of the magiſtrates diſcarded at a 
ſtroke, and the whole of this much 
conteſted prerogative lodged in the 
hands of men with whom the nation 
had hitherto been unacquainted. . 
But the expectation of the miniſter 
was defeated, either becauſe thoſe 
magiſtrates, who had conſented to 
his undertakings in private, had not 
the courage tb avow their deſertion 
of the common cauſe ; or, which is 
ſufficiently inconceivable, but not 
inconſiſtent with the raſhneſs of the 
archbiſhop of Touloufe, becauſe he 
had truſted in this momentous affair 
to the precarious ſucceſs of ſubſe- 
ent negociation. 
The remonſtrance, recently pre- 
pared 1 7 the ſubject of the ſance 
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preſented on the following day; 


and upon this occaſion the king 


ſignified his pleaſure that the par- 
liament ſhould proceed no farther 
upon the ſubject of their yeſterday's 
reſolution. At the ſame time an 
order of council was made, annul- 
ling both that reſolution, and the 
retaliation reſpecting the vingtièmes. 


In the interval of ſuſpenſe it was 


thought adviſable by government 
to * — an appearance of ſeverity, 
and by terror and alarm to overbear 
all oppoſition to the meditated blow. 
Directions were accordingly iſſued 


for arreſting Mr. d' Eſpremenil and 


another magiſtrate; but the deſign, 
probably in conſequence of ſome 
revious intimation that was given, 
led in the execution. The deſtined 
victims, who, to evade the projected 
prehenſion, had been obli ed on 
the preceding night to withdraw 
from their houſes, appeared early on 


Monday in the midſt of the juridi- 


cal aſſembly. The parliament, irri- 
tated with this new hoſtility, was 
arrived as it were at the laſt hour of 
its political exiſtence, and had no 
longer any concern but not to dif- 
ce the courage they had hitherto 
own. They voted an immediate 
deputation to the king, to repreſent 
to him, that the proof of the de- 
ſpotical ſyſtem of is miniſters was 


by this action rendered complete, 


and to adjure him to diſmiſs from 
his councils thoſe who had prompted 
him · to ſo alarming a meaſure. 

The deputation was not admitted 
to the preſence of the king, upon 
the ſcore of informality, it being the 
eſtabliſhed practice to ſend a pre- 
vious meſſage to enquire upon what 
day and hour the ſovereign would be 

leaſed to grant them an audience. 
Fo the mean time a party of the 
military was diſpatched to blockade 
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royale, had been appointed to be 


the ſear of juſtice, and to demand 
the immediate ſurrender of the two 
2 It was now midnight, 
a conſiderable debate enſued 
upon this unprecedented requiſition; 
which was at length terminated b 
the voluntary requeſt of Mr. d'Eſ- 
premenil and his colleague to the 
reſt of the aſſembly, to be permitted 
to ſurrender themſelves to the royal 
meſſengers. The fitting did not 
break up till the evening of Tueſ- 
day, after a continuance of thirty- 
ſix hours. N | | 
Such were the meaſures with 
which it was thought proper to in- 
how = mo bed 8 * of the 
eighth o . e kin n 
that occaſion 3 with fun fix 
edicts, the objects of which were, 
to eſtabliſh a new court of regiſter, 
to new mould the ſyſtem of mini. 
ſtrative juſtice,and to introduce cer- 
tain new regulations in the execu- 
tion of the criminal law. Conſider- 
able pains were taken by the mi- 
niſter to demonſtrate that the court 
of regiſter he propoſed was not to be 
regarded. as a new inſtitution, but as 
the revival of the original ſyſtem of 
the kingdom. He — that be- 
fore the fourteenth century the pro- 
vincial parliaments had not been 
brought into exiſtence, and the 
power of regiſter exiſted excluſively 
in the parhament of Paris. He 
uoted Francis the Furſt, Henry 
the Second, Henry the Fourth, and 
Louis the Thirteenth, as having ap- 
prehended the ill conſequences of 
admitting the younger magiſtrates 
to a ſhare in the public deliberations, 
Of conſequence he determined to 
admit into his cour pleniere the 
higher diviſion only of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, to which for the 


ater dignity he propoſed to add 
te chancellor or keeper of the ſeals, 


the princes and peers, four © — 
ae A 


wo 


ture, 
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officers of the houſhold, two arch- 
biſhops, two biſhops, two marſhals 
of France, two governors and lieu- 
tenant governors of provinces, two 
knights of orders, (ix counſellors of 
ſtate, four maſters of requeſts, one 
member from each of the provincial 
parliaments, two from the chamber 
of accounts, and two from the court 
of aids. To this court was to be at- 
e, nn ſole and —_— 78 
giſter of the royal edicts, except ſu 
as might be of a local N the 
ſame time that the king promiſed to 
introduce no alteration into the ſyſ- 
tem of taxation till the meeting of 
the ſtates general, unleſs impelles by 
ſome unforeſeen war or urgent ne- 
ceſſity ; the edict in that caſe to be 
proviſionally regiſtered in the cour 
plenidre. | 
The ſecond ſubject of the royal 
edits was, the adminiſtration of 
juſtice. This was ſtated to be in its 
preſent form complicated, vexatious 
and abſurd. Criminals, whoſe de- 
linquencies were committed three 
hundred miles from Paris, were 
brought to the capital to be tried ; 
civil cauſes of fall importance were 
ſubjected to the ſame grievance, 
and were often depending tor a ſeries 
of years. Injuſtice of the ſame na- 
ture, though in an inferior degree, 
reſulted from the conſtitution of the 
provincial parliaments. The kin 
therefore propoſed to inſtitute Ai 
tint courts of juſtice ſeverally for 
certain lefſer diviſions of the realm, 
called bailliages, which ſhould be 
1 to decide definitively all 
civil ſuits, the object of which did 
not exceed 1661. ſterling, Above 
theſe he created forty-ſeven courts 
of larger juriſdiction, called grand 
bailliages, whoſe functions ſhould 
include the final deciſion of criminal 
cauſes, as well asthat of civil proceſſes 
to the amount of 8331. All civil 


1 


* 
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cauſes of an amount exceeding this 


ſum, as well as criminal accuſations 
brought againſt any member of the 
— Fodies were reſerved for 
the ſole cogniſance of the parlia- | 
ments. The king proceeded to anni- 
hilate the functions of ſuch tribunals 
as were exceptions. to the __y 
juriſprudence of the kingdom, ſuch 
as the commiſſioners of finance, of 
the foreſt laws, of the ſalt duties 
and the cuſtoms, depriving theſe 
bodies of their judicial character, 
and reſtraining dem for the future 
to matters of regulation, Finally 
he obſerved, that, as the parlia- 
ment- would have fewer — 5 to 
try, a ſmaller number of judges 
would be ſufficient ; and, at the 
ſame time that he ſuppreſſed what- ' 
ever was unneceſſary, he pointed out 
certain modes of indemnifying or 
reimburſing them. 4 
The laſt ſubject of the edicts was 
the execution of criminal juſtice , 
and what was decreed upon this 
head, which was ſtated to be merely 
preliminary to a thorough reform of 
the criminal law, had in part been 
offered to the conſideration of par- 
liament, previouſly to its introduction 
in the bed of juſtice, It directed that, 
except in caſes of inſurrection and 
pular tumult, no ſentence of death 
ould be executed till one month 
after it had been pronounced ; that 
the crime” for which any man was 
condemned ſhould be recorded in the 
judgment ; and that, where the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe did not per- 
mit ſuch reparation to be fixed on 
any individual, ſentences of acquit- 
tal ſhould he ſufficiently publiſhed at 
the expence of government. It alſo 
aboliſhed the uſe of the ſellette, or 
ftool, upon which the criminal was 
obliged 


2 "ARIT18 
ta conviction had been aboliſhed a 


few years before; reſerving at the 
ſame time the duty of the Judge to 
interrogate the criminal reſpecting 
his accomplices previous to execu- 
tion. The liſt of the edicts was con- 
cluded by a royal declaration, pro- 
roguing the ſittings of the parlia- 
ments during the pleaſure of the 
king, that is, till the ſyſtem now 
diſcloſed ſhould have been carri 
into complete execution. i 
Never was a publicmeaſure brought 
forward by the government of any 
country under circumſtances ſo irre- 
ſiſtibly calculated to excite the ut- 
moſt degree of unpopularity and 
exaſperation. At a time when the 
convocation of the ſtates gen 
was the univerſal obje& of the na- 
tional wiſh, the miniſter, while he 
retended to confirm the general 
. expectation, adopted a proceeding, 
that ſeemed to have no other view 
than to baffle it. If, after an in- 
terval of one hundred and ſeventy- 
five years, it was intended to call to- 
ether the nation in the perſon of 
85 deputies, to what purpoſe intro- 
duce a great public revolution, upon 
the eve of 3 memorable an era? 
If the neceſſity of convoking the 
ſtates general had been produced by 


the embarraſſments of the executive 


overnment, what opinion muſt be 
Trived by the 8 in general of 
the intentions of that adminiſtration, 
that had recourſe to the moſt deſpe- 
rate experiments for removing thoſe 
embarraſſments without the aſſiſtance 
of their repreſentatives? By gentle 
and lenient meaſures the expectation 
of the public might perhaps have 
been prolonged and defeated ; but 
the inſtitutions of the bed of juſtice 
ſeemed to invite them to awake 
from their dream, and be no longer 
deceived. . | 5 
It was to no purpoſe to obſerve, 


H AND 


that the parliaments had -ufurped a 
power, which the vices of their 
conſtitution forbad them to exerciſe 
for the general advantage. The 
public were in ſome reſpects ſuffi- 
ciently awake to the truth of this 
obſervation. A judicious govern- 
ment might perhaps have taken ad- 
vantage of the acknowledged / errors 
of the courts to have undermined 
their authority. But in the preſent 
inſtance their cauſe was confounded 
with that of the nation. Imperfect 
as they were, they were almoſt the 
only exiſting check upon the de- 
ſpotiſm. of the court. Beſide, it was 
too evident, that upon this occaſion 
they were puniſhed for their virtue, 
and that the deareſt rights of France 
were wounded under pretence of 
humbling them. It was not their 
ſelfiſhnels, their corporate ambition 
and their attachment to obſolete 
monopolies of power, that excited 
the reſentment of government againſt 
them. They were marked out for 
proſcription, becauſe they had de- 
manded the ſtates general, becauſe 
by their obſtinate perſeverance they 
had rendered the convocation of the 
ſtates unavoidable, becauſe they had 
importunately aſſerted the principles 
of individual liberty, and the pro- 
fligacy of lettres de cachet. Their 
follies and the crookedneſs of their 
views were forgotten in the midſt 
of their merits and their ſufferings. 

Even the juſtice and —_—_— of 
ſeveral anticles in the new ſyſtcm 
pleaded in vain. It was of little 
conſequence that the reforms of the 
criminal juriſprudence were founded 
in reaſon ; and that juſtice was like. 
ly to be more effectually adminiſtered 
by the bailliages, than by the par 
liaments. To reſtore the rights a8 
ſecurity of the people was com- 
mendable ; but to disfranchiſe the 
parliaments exactly at this * 
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loft its natural character of equity, 
and was too evidently the fruit of 
envy and revenge, „ 

ut it — 3 indeed have been 
abſurd nicely to diſcriminate what 
was wiſe and judicions in the new 
ſyſtem, when, from the very cir- 
cumſtances of its introduction, it 
was impoſhble it ſhould be carried 
into execution. The reſiſtance of 
the magiſtrates, and the temper of 
the nation, rendered it abortive 
from the moment of its diſcloſure. 
This is the charaQteriftic of the 
meaſures of the archbiſhop of Tou- 
louſe. It may be doubted whether 
he intended any very ſolid benefits 
to the nation. But it may ſafely be 
aſſerted, that he produced infinitely 
more advantage by his indirect and 
unintentional ſervices, than by all 
that his genius ſaggeſted, or his 
courage prompted him to perform. 
Deſpatiſm had hitherto appeared 
ſavage, irreſiſtible and pos The 
verſatility of the archbiſhop of Tou- 
louſe taught men to regard it as de- 
crepid and impotent; eapable in- 
deed of meditating injuſtice, but 
dependent for its power upon the 
opinion of thoſe on whom its ma- 
lignity was to be exerciſed. © Be- 
fide, by a plan of ſuch daring inno- 
vation, he taught men to ſit looſe 
to eſtabliſhed prejudices, and to en- 
ou deeply and impartially into 

e principles of things. 

Aſter all it may be doubted, 
whether, if the miniſter had -been 
able to carry his plan into complete 
execution, he would not have pre- 
pared a more formidable check _ 
the deſpotiſm of the monarchy than 
any that had hitherto exiſted, - The 
members of his cour plenière, like 
their predeceſſors in this important 
function, were to hold their fitua- 
tions for life. They would not be 


weakened by the prevalence of thoſe 
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young members of the magiſlraey 
who purchaſed their appointments ; 


and who, while they were accuſed 


of hurrying the patliaments into ex- 
tremes, poſſeſſed little weight and 
authority with the nation at la 


They were to be ſtill farther rein- 


forced with all that was moſt emi- 
nent for rank, and moſt fortified by 
opulence, They were to engroſs iu 


z ſingle centre the prerogatives that 


had hitherto been diſtributed among 
thirteen judiciary. bodies. What ſe- 
curity had the miniſter. that they 
would not hereafter. be animated 
by the ſame” efprit du corps com- 
plained of in the parliaments? How 
did it appear that they would always 
be that tame inſtrument in the hands 
of government, that they might poſ- 
ſibly have been found on the day of 
their erection? 


Never did any meaſure appear to 


be adopted with a ſpirit more vigor- 
ous and deciſive. 


regiſtering laws by royal authority, 
which had already been diſcuſſed in 
the parliaments, and which the ma- 
giflrates.could not be prevailed upon 
voluntarily to fed rabey Other 
edicts were regiſtered by gentleneſs 
or by violence in different 
the kingdom, juſt as their reſpective 
magiſtrates were more or leſs in- 
flexible in their oppoſition to the 
court. But the laws we have been 
conſidering were -regiſtered in the 
parliament of Paris, in the chamber 
of accounts, in the court of aids, 
and in the inferior courts ofyuſtice 
through every province of the Kings 
dom on the ſame day, So far from 


being ſubmitted to any previous diſ- 
cuſſion, the ſecret of their contents' 
was preſerved with the utmoſt, in» 
flexibility. Though copics of the 
edicts were diſpatched'from the eapi« 
tal in 1 various directions, and 
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Other beds of 
juſtice were held for the — of 


s of 


tr 
1 


would never lend their 


though the royal preſs laboured 


under the taſk of preparing them 


for inſtantaneous diſtribution; yet it 
is ſaid to have been only by the 


. moſt extraordinary ſtratagem, that 


Mr. d'Eſpremenil, the leader of the 
oppoſition, papel a knowledge of 
ſo much as their titles and general 


Contents. 


The conſternation that immedi- 
ately ſucceeded was proportioned to 


the inevitableneſs and rapidity of 


the blow. It was not however the 
conſternation of imbecility, but the 
emanation of fortitude. . The firſt 


preſident of the parliament of Paris 


addreſſed the king in the bed of 
juſtice in the name of his corps, to 


intimate that the intereſts of the na- 


tion had determined every one of 
its members to take no part in an 
functions that might be the reſult 
of the new regulations, nor to aſſiſt 
in any meaſures that were not adopt- 
ed by the parliament in the com- 
lete exerciſe of all its prerogatives. 
Ie added, that the people France 
f upport to the 
meaſures of the preſent king's adviſ- 
ers, that the fundamental laws of the 


kingdom muſt not be ſubverted, and 


that the royal authority could be 
eſteemed no longer than it was tem- 
pered by juſtice. 

On the following day a conſider- 


able number of the peers addreſſed 


a ſort of circular letter of proteſta- 
tion to the king, declaring, that 
neither their loyalty nor their con- 
ſciences would permit them to take 
any part in the new inſtitution, 
The proteſtations of the chamber of 
accounts and the court of aids were 
in the fame ſpirit. The parliaments, 
driven by the writ of prorogation 
from the uſual place of their ſit- 
tings, aſſembled in various other 


places, and voted reſolutions expreſ- 


e of their ſtrong diſapprobation 


cumſtance, that ſo 
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of the 
That of Douay in Flanders went 
farther __ this; and, in conſe- 
quence of the deſpotic proceedin 
of the eighth of May, ae 
gave in a reſignation of their reſpec- 
tive appointments, ' 

In purſuance of their eſtabliſhed 
privileges, the repreſentatives of the 
clergy of France held their biennial 
meeting for the purpoſe of voting 
their free gift to the king and of 
other tranſactions in the courſe of 
the preſent month. In this aſſembly 
it was moved by Mr, de Themines, 
biſhop of Blois, that they ſhould 
vote a remonſtrance to the kin 
upon the preſent ſtate of public af · 
fairs. The propoſition was adopt- 
ed; but it was attended with ſome 
delays in its progreſs, and the clergy, 
who bore the ſtile of the firſt order 
in the ſtate, ſeem to have been par- 
ticularly anxious not to offer any 
reflexions to the ſovereign unworthy 
of the gravity of their character; 
neither on the one hand to counte- 
nance the exaggerations and enthu- 
ſiaſm (as they would have denomi- 
nated it) of thoſe, who were moſt 
eager after innovation ; nor on the 
other, in ſo momentous a criſis of 
their political government, to ap- 
pear altogether ſupine and uninter- 
eſted, Their remonſtrance was pre- 
ſented on the fifteenth of June. 

It ſtated, as an extraordinary cir- 
t a revolu- 
tion ſhould be introduced into the 
juriſprudence and adminiſtration of 
the kingdom, not as an act of the 
ſtates general ſhortly to be aſſembled, 
but as a preliminary to their being 
convened. Its authors proceeded to 
complain of the myſtetiouſneſs of 
the attack, as more ſuitable to a 
military operation againſt a public 
enemy, than to a great * 
tranſaction. By the eſtabliſhed in- 

ſtitutions 


ings of government. 
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fiitutions of the realm the remon- 
ſtrances of the parliament were to 


precede the promulgation of a law, 


and to point out, its inconveniencies. 
By the 1 and practice of 
the new edicts, the courts were di- 
rected to yield implicit obedience to 
the king's ordinances in the firſt 
inſtance, and afterwards, wh that 
liberty was in any degree indu 

to preſent their objections. 

cribed the cour pleniere as a tri- 
bunal, the ſervility of which it be- 
came the nation to fear, except 
during regencies and minorities, 
when there would be ſtill more to be 
apprehended from its intrigues. The 
remonſtrance was alſo interſperſed, 
like almoſt all the public pa that 
appeared during thi — 2 the 

rt of the nation, with ſevere re- 

exions on the prodigality and du- 
plicity of Mr. de Calonne. 

The clergy proceeded to — 
their ſenſe of the French conſtitu- 
tion. God forbid that they ſhould 
ſuffer the ſplendour of the crown to 
be diminiſhed! They deteſted the 
turbulent ſpirit of the age, that was 
eager to introduce the maxims of 
foreign countries, which were alto- 
gether inapplicable to their cha- 
racter, their cuſtoms and their laws. 
They were conſcious, that, when 
every remonſtrance had been made, 
2 — 3 were tried 47 ** 

ill of the king, repeatedly de- 
clared, was — to all oppoſi- 
tion. There was however an article 
in which the nation had invariably 
inſiſted upon the indiſpenſibleneſs of 
its conſent, the — of taxes. 
This was a power that ſtruck at the 
property of every citizen ; and, once 
delegated. to the executive gavern- 
_ admitted of no other bounds 
than were ibed by the graſpin 
EE ROS 


zuimadverted upon the intimation 


lic affairs, p 
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of the new edict, that the ſtates ge- 
neral ſhould be called together as 
often as the neceſſity of affairs re- 
quired it; 2 is, to be — | 
in a moment © and dif- 
treſs, and, den the cog on was 
vided for, to be diflipated and 
ten. They recommended that 

the periods -of their convocation 
ſhould be frequent and regular. 
Such a proceeding would be pro- 
ductive of reciprocal confidence and 
reſpectful ſubmiſſion. The reforms, 
the economy, the publicity of the 
accounts of expenditure, and the 
other benefits now promiſed, would 


. thus be rendered permanent. Henry 


the Fourth, reflecting on the verſa- 
tility of courts, had lamented that 
all the juſtice of his reign would 
probably periſh with him; but a 
new and more illuſtrious career of 
glory was to the ent 
ing, He might tranſmit his be- 
nevolence to future ages, and reign 
over the lateſt poſterity. They con- 
cluded with thanking the king for 
his promiſe of a national affembly, 
and requeſting him without delay to 
reſtore the parliaments to their func- 
tions,—The afſembly of the clergy 
continued its firtings for more than 
two . and, —— = re- 
monſtrances upon the ſtate o 
refeinted to the —.— 
memorial, declaratory of their ex- 
cluſive right to tax themſelves, - 
It _ not uncommon for gy arr" , 
rate obſerver to perceive in the {| 
tems of political government pre- 
vailing in the world, two principles 
in * 5 at — ſame time, which 
practice reconciles, but theory proves 
to be incompatible. Theory in this, 
as in all caſes, is better than prac- 
tice, It diſcovers inconſiſtencies, 
while they are as yet only in em- 
bryo, and teaches us how to ſubſti- 
tute virtue and truth in the room of 


theſe bodies, 


remarks to the government of 
France, If we conſider it only as 


it diſcovered itſelf in practice, it 


appeared for the moſt part a perfect 


deſpotiſm, with no other limitation 


on the caprice of the monarch, than 
that which muſt where exiſt, 
the patience and the prejudices of 
the people. If on the contrary we 
examine it in the abſtract, we find 
another power riſing into proud 
competition with the monarch, and 
circumſeribing his prerogatives with- 
in narrow limits, the power of the 


PE As this power was 


ilt upon no ſolid baſis, it had in 
all its former contentions with the 
crown been obliged to yield the pre- 
eminence; and, after a ſtruggle 


more or leſs durable, the govern- 


ment once again ſubſided into the 
calmneſs of tyranny. Upon the 
preſent occaſion the war was brought 
to its criſis; and the parliaments, 
ſcattered indeed, deſpoiled and an- 
nihilated, but yet ſtrong in their 
original intrepidity, ſeemed to bid 
dèfiance to all that authority could 
inflict. ; 

The conſequence was exile, with 
all the apparatus of arbitrary power. 
We have already remarked that 
regardleſs of the edict 
by which their ſittings were pro- 
rogued, aſſembled in whatever other 

laces they found convenient for 
that purpoſe, and iſſued ſuch re- 
ſalves and proteſtations as they 
deemed ſuitable to the preſent fitu- 


ation of affairs. The firſt victim of 


the court was the parliament of 
Rennes, In conſequence of being 
excluded from the . of their or- 
dinary ſittings, they met at the 
houſe of their firſt preſident. A 
mandate was iſſued from Verſailles, 
— this irregular aſſembly. 
They accordingly diſcontinued their 


— 
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_ exiſting depravity. To apply theſe 


meetings at the houſe of the firft 
mg. and adjourned it to the 
ouſe of an inferior preſident of 
their body. This condu& was no 
ſooner reported, than lettres de 
-cachet were difpatched, ordering 
them immediately into exile. © The 
ſeverity with which the parliament 
was treated excited the reſentment 
of the inhabitants of Rennes, and 
the magiſtrates could only comply 
with the royal pleaſure by withdraw- 
ing privately during the night, 
which they accordingly did on the 

third of June, — - i 
The exile of the parliament of 
Grenoble was attended with cir- 
cumſtances ſtill more alarming. The 
letters of baniſhment were diſtri- 
buted to the different members on 
the morning of the ſeventh of June. 
But the citizens got intelligence of 
their arrival before they could be 
put in execution. They ſtopped 
the vehicles of the different magi- 
ſtrates, who were preparing to de- 
part. They took out the horſes, 
reconducted the carriages to their 
ſeveral receptacles, and took away 
the keys. They proceeded in the 
fame manner to lock the gates of 
the city. They formed the ſiege of 
the houſe of the commandant ; and 
this officer haying firſt been put in 
imminent danger of his life, and 
ſeen. his palace ſtripped before his 
face, thought proper to engage to 
prevail upon the parliament not to 
withdraw. The alarm had at the 
ſame time been given from the dif- 
ferent ſteeples; the houſe of the 
commandant, which ſtood upon the 
ramparts, was attacked on the other 
fide by the inhabitants of the ſub- 
urbs and environs; and the tumult 
was prevented from riſing to the ut- 
moſt exceſs, only by the previous lock- 
ing of the f and the obſtacles en- 
countered y theſe new aſſailants in 
endeavouring 
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firft endeavouring ta join their comrades The parliament therefore declared, 
the within the walls. The populace that they ſhould regard every judg- 
t of having thus far carried their peint, ment or ſentence pronounced in pur- 
10 no concluded with forcing the hall of ſuance of theſe edits as void, and the 
de juſtice, and reſeating the magillrates perſons pronouncing them as trai- 
ering in triumph in their former abode. tors to the king, the nation and the 
The Two perſons were killed, and others province of Normandy, as perjured 
ment wounded, in the confuſion of the and infamous; and added, =_ they 
ment affray. At length the parliament would in all caſes confider them- 
and embraced the opportunity of a tem- ſelves as pledged and reſponſible to 
mply porary calm, and withdrew from the parties for all the expences and 
Iraw- Grenoble on the night of the twelfth injury they might ſuſtain in conſe» 
ight, inſtant. | uence of ſuch unjuſt judgments, 
| the To impoſe a more effectual check They proceeded to pronounce. the 
upon the reſolutions and proteſta - miniſters who had adviſed theſe 
ne of tions of the parliaments, adminiſtra- edits, and Mr. de Lamoignon, 
ir- tion thought proper to iſſue a man- keeper of the ſeals, who had argued 
The date of council, forbidding all ſuch in their ſupport in the bed of jultice, 
litri- irregular acts for the future, under in particular, traitors to the king and 
10 on pain of forfeiture of office or em- the public; and ſubjoined their re- 
June. ployment, civil or military, to every ſolution to abſtain from all com- 
ce of one who ſhould either authoriſe or merce with him in his character of 
1d be ield obedience to ſuch reſolutions. firſt law officer of the crown. This 
o pped his mandate of council was accom- proteſtation produced its eſſect, in 
magi- panied with another, in which go- alarming the perſons concerned in 
Ge yernment declared itſelf able, from the conduct of law-ſuits in this pro- 
orſes, what now appeared of the ſtate of vince; and the body of attorneys of 
their the finances, to diſpenſe with the the grand bailliage of Rouen enter- 
away augmentation of the vingtiemes, ed into an agreement, not to expoſe 
n the which had at that time received the the intereſts of their clients to ſo 


ws of ſanction of nine provincial allem- imminent a riſk 2+ would ariſe from 


ege of blies. 5 purſuing their ſuits, ſo long as this 
; an The moſt obnoxious of the par- denunciation hung over their heads. 
ut in liamentary proteſtations appears to In the mean time government inter- 
„ and have been that voted by the magi- fered, ordered the parliament into 
de his ſtrates of Rouen, on the twenty - exile, and directed the attorneys to 
ge to fifth of June, The probibitory man- proceed under penalty of forfeiture. 
not to date of council was dated on the —The parliament of Muz about 
it the twentieth ; but, as it was not cuſ- the ſame time drew upon itſelf a 
s dif tomary with the French govern- ſimilar puniſhment, , 
pf the ment to publiſh their refcripts till The parliaments were not left, 
Mn the ſome time after they had been voted, alone in their reſiſtance to the vio- 
other it is not probable that the prohibi- lent reſolution endeavoured to be 
e ſub- tion reached Rouen in ſo. few days introduced by the edits of the 
-umult after its date. By the reſolution. in eighth of May. All orders of men 
he ut- queſtion it was ſtated, that the new intereſted themſelves in the event ; 
lock- edits were null, illegal and uncon- and it was no longer doubtful that 
hos ens ſtitutional, incapable of creating any the current of the public mind upon 
nts in right, or impoſing any obligation. the ſubje& of government was very 


different 


ouring 


hitherto been experienced in the 
kingdom of France. This concourſe 


of opinion and predilection was par- 


ticularly viſible in the province of 
Bretagne. 'This province was one 
of thoſe that, retained the preroga- 
tive of appointing deputies of the 
three orders, the clergy, the nobili- 


ty and the commons, to an aſſembly 


of provincial ſtates, to watch over 
the general intereſts. The -provin- 
cial ftates were not fitting at the 
time of regiſtering the obnoxious 
edicts; but they were repreſented 
during their prorogation by an in- 
termediate committee, and the chief 


officer of the committee repaired to 


the court of parliament on the 
morning of the regiſter, 1 _ to 
record their proteſt againſt the pro- 
ceedings, that it 4 underſtood 
were to be held on that day. Not 
contented with this public demon- 
ſtration of their opinion, the com- 


mittee proceeded without delay to 


prepare a memorial to the king, in- 


treating him to withdraw the edicts 
which occaſioned ſo general an 
alarm. ; | 

The nobleſſe of the province of 
Bretagne were actuated by a. ftill 
more fervent ſpirit of oppoſition. 
Not contented- to intruſt the de- 


Fence of the common cauſe to the 


offended dignity of the vagen 
not contented with the ſpirited in- 
terference of the intermediate com- 
mittee of the ſtates, they proceeded 
immediately to call together an ex- 
traordinary meeting of their own 
body, and to prepare an earneſt re- 
monſtrance to the ſovereign. Un- 
fortunately their diſcontent did not 
confine itſelf ro the peaceable me- 
thod of expoſtulation and complaint, 
but encouraged and increaſed the 


tumukuouſneſs of the inhabitants at 
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different from any thing that had large. Troops were early ſent in- 


to this province, to ſuppreſs the 
diſorderly ſpirit that diſcovered it- 
ſelf, The junior magiſtrates, and 
the young nobility of the ia- 


mentary party, beheld the arrival of 


theſe troops with diſlike; and their 
ill humour broke out into quarrels 
with the officers by whom theſe 
troops were commanded, Duels 
were fought; and in one inſtance 
the commander in chief, by a timely 
interpoſition, is ſaid to have pre- 
vented a meditated combat of ſeven 
againſt ſeven of the oppoſing parties, 
Government ſeems to have re- 
ſolved to mark the ſtrongeſt diſap- 
probation of ſuch extracedintey con- 
ventions as that of the nobility of 
Bretagne; and accordingly, while 
the king received with politeneſs 
the deputies of the intermediate 
committee, he directed the memo- 
rial of the convention to be returned 
unread, that he might not, as he 
ſaid, be obliged to puniſh thoſe who 
had ſo groſsly offended againſt his 
authority and the laws of the king- 
dom, But the authors of the re- 
monſtrance were not thus to be de- 
terred. They no ſooner heard of 
its fate, than they called a new aſ- 
ſembly at Vannes, and diſpatched a 
farther memorial, which for the 
greater dignity they ordered to be 
preſented by twelve perſons of their 
own order, deputed for that pur- 
poſe. Theſe K were ſuffered 
to remain ten days at Paris, without 
being able ro obtain a decifive an- 
ſwer as to the manner in which their 
memorial ſhould be communicated 
to the king; and in the interval 
they judged it adviſable to call a 
meeting of ſuch nobles, having pro- 
perty in Bretagne, as reſided in Pa- 
ris, This was, in the apprehenſion 
of government, to add offence to 
6 offence : 
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0 : orders were immediately 
—ory for conveying. them to the 
Baſtille ; and the nobles countenan- 
cing them, who poſſeſſed offices at 


court, the marquis de la Fayette, 


the count de Boiſgelin, the ducheſs 
of Praſlin and the duke de Chabot, 
were, in purſuance of the prohibito- 


ry mandate of the twentieth of June, 
diſmaſſed from their emplo ts. ki 


The impriſonment of the deputies 
took place on the fourteenth of July. 
The better to inforce ſubmiſſion 
to on violence of theſe —— it 
was thought at ame 
time to 2 number of 
troops in the province of Bretagne ; 
and a camp, with all the ſuitable 
accompaniments of warlike prepa- 
ration, was formed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rennes. All tumult 


on the part of the malcontents was 


by this means effeQually checked; 
but the ſpirit was not ſubdued, and 
the intermediate committee expreſſed 
its diſſatisfaction by a deputation of 
eighteen members. Theſe deputics 
were met at Saint Denis by an ex- 
preſs from the court, and were or- 
dered for the preſent to advance no 
farther, They obtained however an 
audience from the king on the laſt 
day of the month. In the mean 
time the nobility of Bretagne were 
not in the ſmalleſt degree depreſſed 
the detention of their colleagues. 
ey appointed another meeting at 
Vannes and, being ptevented from 
aſſembling in that city, retired to a 
ſmall diſtance. In this meeting they 
reſolved to depute ſix members from 
each of the nine. biſhoprics of Bre- 
tagne, to demand the ſpeedy convo- 
cation of the provincial ſtates, and 
the deliberation of their envoys im- 
priſoned in the Baſtille. | 

There were other provinces, 
Bearn and Dauphiné in particular, 
a which the general diſſatisfaction 
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broke out with ſymptoms not leſa 
alarming, and to which the miniſter 
thought it advi to ſend large 

detachments forces.” 
Thoſe members. of the nobility of 
this latter province, who, according 
to its ancient conſtitution, were en- 
titled to à ſeat in the provincial 
ſtates, prepared a memorial to the 
ing, intreating him to revive this 
aſſembly, which had fallen into diſ- 
uſe, as a meaſure eminently calcu- 
lated to compoſe the diſturbances at 
that time exiſting. At the ſame 
time the municipal officers of the 
city of Grenoble invited the other 
towns of the province to meet them 
by their repreſentatives, to adviſe 
reſpecting the preſent ſtate of public 
affairs, and to conſider of ſuch varia- 
tions as might be neceſſary in the 
conſtitution of their ſtates, conform- 
ably to the great revolution that had- 
taken place in political fociety fince- 
they bad laſt met. This proceed- 
ing of the municipality was regarded 
as highly irregular; and ſome of 
the principal members were ſum- 
moned to Verſailles to give an ac- 
count of their conduct. But the 
original idea of reviving the provin- 
cial ſtates was ſufficiently agreeable 
to the views of the miniſter, who 
had voluntarily adopted - a fimilar 
meaſure in the preceding year for 
the a—_—_—— diſtri&- of Pro- 
vence. Accordingly the magiſtrates 
of Grenoble met ok a better re- 
ception at court than they had rea- 
ſon to expect. The king declared 
his intention of convening their an- 
cient aſſembly; and even conſented 
that a meeting of the three orders 
ſhould be on the day 
appointed, to adviſe him ref) 


dy 
the form that ſhould be — 
their conſtitution. He only ſtipu- 


lated, that the convention, inftead 


of Grenoble, ſhould be held at the- 
caltle 


caffle of Vizille, about three miles 
from that capital. ö 

The aſſembly, which met on the 
twenty-firſt of July, is ſaid to have 
conſiſted of five hundred perſons, 
and to have ſat from nine o'clock 
in the morning till midnight, It 
was here firſt that the great queſtion 
was openly debated, which was de- 
ſtined ultimately to decide upon the 
future hiſtory of France, concerning 
the * that the repreſenta- 
tives of the commons ſhould bear to 
thoſe of the nobles and the clergy. 


The aſſembly of Vizille voted; that 


equal in number to 


they ſhould 


' the repreſentatives of the other two 


orders taken together. They alſo 
demanded from the king the reſto- 
ration of the parliaments, provi- 
ſionally till the meeting of the ſtates 
general, to the — Nee 
ey had been previouſly to the bed 
of juſtice ; ad; having decided ſome 
other circumſtances of inferior im- 
rtance, they adjourned their meet- 
ing to the firſt of September. A 
royal declaration, of the date of the 
ſecond of Auguſt, was in the mean 
time publiſhed, appointing the re- 
vival of the ſtates of Dauphine for 
the ſame period ; but many of its 
proviſions were little ſuited to the 
temper of the province. 
In the midit of a ſcene of the 
moſt alarming degree of anarchy 
and confufion, the miniſter fuddenly 
declared himſelf in favour of that 
object which engroſſed the moſt ar- 
dent wiſhes of the people at large, 
the ſpeedy convocation of the ſtates 
general. Such was the ſubject of 
the memorable reſolution of council 
of the fifth of July. In this paper 


the king communicated to his ſub- 


jects the anxiety with which he was 
impreſſed to render the convocation 
of the enſuing national aſſembly 


venerable and uſeful. He ſaid, that 


of March 1789. _—— alſo 


-- rr ten uni > 2 


the enquiries already made, under 
his direction, ſufficiently aſcertained 
the forms, the principles and the 
functions by which ſuch a body was 
to be regulated when properly con- 


voked and met together; but that 


it was not equally clear what forms 
ſhould precede and accompany their 
convocation, to whom the writs of 
I 5 be addreſſed, in what 
mode reſpeQive importance of 
different towns, provi — or- 
ders, ſo far as depended upon the 
number of their repreſentatives, 
ſhould be maintained, and what 


number ought. to be fixed upon for 


the total amount of members of the 
— The king therefore de- 
manded upon theſe A5 ts the ad- 
vice of his people. He directed, 
that ancient records and documents 
ſnould be carefully ſought out, that 
they ſhould be laid before the pro- 
vincial ſtates and aſſemblies in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom for 
their conſideration, and that theſe 
aſſemblies ſhould communicate their 
opinions upon the whole, with pro- 
= memorials and vouchers to the 

eeper of the ſeals, before the firſt 


invited the learned men of his king- 
dom” in general, and particularly 
members of the academy of inſcrip- 
tions and belles lettres, in like man- 
ner to communicate their memorials 
and documents, tant 

It is difficult to fay, how much 
was intended by the archbiſhop of 
'Foulouſe, when he publiſhed this 


ſingular reſeript. It was underſtood 


by the public in general, as a ſignal 
for the introduction of a complete 
liberty of the preſs, and an expreſs 
remoyal of reſtraint upon the 


diſcuſſion, particularly of ſubjects of 
litics and government. It is not 
impoſſible that it was intended by the 
miniſter in — AEOIS 
e 
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calc it is to be added to the 'nume- 
rous other inſtances in witch be 
thought it neceſſary to ſerve the 
public in ways, crooked, obſcure and 
unintelligible, Be this however as 
it mays. the meaſure produced its 
full effect; and from this moment 
the ſubject of government in gene- 
ral was reaſoned upon from the preſs 
with a liberty, that has not been ſo 
fully exemplified in any other coun- 
in the world. It is not to be 
doubted that the, moſt important 
and ſalutary effects are to be traced 
to 1 circumſtance as their cauſe. 
A ſecond reſolution of council 


followed on the eighth of Auguſt, 


reſsly fixing the convocation of 
bo oo — to the firſt of 
May 1789, and ſuſpending during 
the interval the inſtitution of the 
cour pleniere. This court, as if 
the miniſter had foreſcen the im- 
poſſibility of its formation, had by 
the edi of its eſtabliſhment been 
appointed to fit every year from the 
firſt of December to the firſt of May 
following, thus providing a period 
of near {even months from the bed 
of juſtice, in which for the miniſter 
ty make a decent retreat, in caſe he 
ſhould find his meaſure impract i- 
cable and abortive. It was added 
by the king, upon the preſent occa- 
fon, that, in agen ig his 
compliance with the ular opi- 
a bo two great de by tralt- 
ed adminiſtration would no longer 
find itſelf thwarted in a meaſure ſo 
exprelsly calculated for the relief of 
the ſubject, as that of the eſtabliſh- 
ment of courts of juſtice for the 


different bailliages and grand bail- 

The people of France. ſeem to 
have been impreſſed with little gra- 
titude to the miniſter for conceſ- 


lions, which at firſt view we . ſhould 
imagine to have been of all others 


a reſcript of council, declaring the 
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beſt calculated for | ſatisfac- 
tion. They were with a ſe- 
cret . preſeutiment of the real mo- 
tives of the miniſter, and the diſe 
aſtrous events that were to follow. 
They knew that the convocation of 
the Rates general was only precipi- 
tated by the proſpect of immediate 
ruin to the ſinances; and they were. 
not deceived- by the reſcript which 
a few maaths before had declared, 
that ment in its preſent fitua- 
tion ſtood in no need of additional 
reſources, | | 

The reſolution of council, which 
amounted to an immediate declarg» 
tion of bankruptcy, was dated on 


the ſixteenth. of Auguſt. In this 


paper the king avowed his inability 
any longer to defray the ordin 
demands that were made upon his 
mou K He —— directed, 
at of the nec expences oal 
a few ſhould be 2 
coin 3 7 others _ be paid 
entirely in paper; that is, in 
miſſory bills bearing an — 2 
five per cent., 2 repaid out of 
the produce of the next practicable 
loan; and that the greater part 
Thould be diſcharged partly in mo- 
ney and partly in paper, according- 
to certain ſpecified proportions. 
t was added, that it would alſo be 
neceſſary to defer the diſcharge of 
the redeemable loans, and the bills 
aſſigned. and ſecured upon the ro 
domains for the ſpace of twelve 
months. & Y 
The effect of this public and 
avowed act of bank firſt ap- 
peared, as was natural, in the ſud- 
den concourſe of perſons holding 
bills of the caifſe d'eſcompte; WhO 
deſired to turn their paper into ſpe- 
eie. This incident, which had not 
been foreſeen by government, was 
endeavoured to be parried, firſt by 


debt 


i 


mi 
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debt owing to the caifſe d eſcompte 
exempted from the conditions im- 
poſed upon the reſt of the national 
debt, and promiſing that the inter- 


eſt in this inſtance ſhould be paid 
in money; as well as the capital 


laced, the moment the condition 
ſhould take place, under which it 
had originally been engaged to be 
repaid. Such promiſes obtain, and 
are entitled to obtain, very little 
credit ; and — being right- 


ly judged to be inſufficient, a ſe- ed 


cond reſolution was at the ſame 
time - publiſhed, empowering the 
caiſſe d'eſcompte, in caſe of neceſ- 
fity, to diſcharge their - notes in 
draughts and bills of ex e of a 
ſhort date, and forbiddin ſuits 
for the amount of any bill of ex- 


change, the payment of which 


ſhould have been tendered in notes 
of the caifſe d' eſeompte. "Theſe 


- meaſures had already been tried ex- 


fave years before, under the 
1 of Mr. d'Ormeſſon. 
Such were the laſt acts of the go- 


vernment of the archbiſhop of Tou- 


alarmed, that it is impoſſible to fore 
ſee how extenſive would have been 
the conſequences, if he had remained 
in office, ſince in caſes of this ſort 
it is the alarm itſelf that augurs the 
worſt and moſt irremediable effects. 
Happily in this caſe the medicine 
was at hand. Public opinion was 
to be regarded as the ſureſt ſource 
of the impending diſtreſs ; and pub- 
lie opinion afforded the beſt and moſt 
ſpeedy cure for the evils it threaten- 

. e nation called aloud for 
Mr. Necker, under whoſe admini- 
ſtration the finances had enjoyed great 
ſeeming proſperity durin the me- 
rican war; and he was believed to 
be the only man that could ſave the 
kingdom of France from inſtant 
ruin, and provide with wiſdom and 
effect for exigencies, the ſupply of 
which would not admit of delay. 
Seven days from the publication of 
the firſt reſcript Mr. Necker, who 
was actually upon the ſpot, was 
ſent for to court, and immediately 
declare director general of the 
finances, and admitted to a ſeat in 


louſe. The nation became ſo deeply the council of ſtate. 
3 G or a 
Political Situation of Ireland. Affair 


refujes to tra 

N on the Iriſh Parliament 
NE indiſpoſition of the king, 
1 which gave occaſion to uch 


memorable tranſactions in the par- 


liament of Great Britain in the 


cloſe of the year 1788, conftituted 


an era little leſs extraordinary in 
the political hiſtory of the kingdom 
of Ireland; and once again recals 
the conſideration of the general hiſ- 


torian to the affairs of that country. 


The more accurately to explain the 


of the ney. P 5 
Houſer of Parliament to the Prince 7 Was, , e, 
mit it. Commiſſioners appointed. King's 


overy. 1 


nature of theſe tranſaQions, it is ne · 
ceſſary that we ſhould look back to 
the conſtitution and character of the 
Iriſh government, which bears little 
re nce to any thing now exiſt- 


ing, or that is recorded to have ex · 


iſted in the world. 
The circumſtance of greateſt ſin- 
gularity attending this government, 


is the diviſion of its inhabitants into 


two great claſſes, deriving their de- 
nominations 


een, oe eo 


thi 


perated by the ſpe 


nominations. from their religious 


tenets, the catholic and the proteſt - 


ant. Of theſe the former are com- 


puted to amount to at leaſt nine 


tenths of the inhabitants, while the 
latter are the only perſons fully re- 


cognized as citizens of the ſtate; 
eſtabliſned to 


their ier being 


the excluſion of the other, and the 


emoluments and honours ariſing out 


of its civil and eccleſiaſtical conſti- 
tution being conſidered as their im- 
mediate inheritance. - A ſituation 
ſo ſingular and unnatural cannot fail 
to be productive of very conſpicuous 
effects. Whatever liberties and pri- 
vileges we may ſuppoſe to be main- 
tained by the conſtitution of ſuch a 
country, it muſt readily be perceived 
that a vaſt majority of the inhabi- 
tants are in a ſtate of ſlavery; that 
is, in a condition the prolific mo- 
ther of diſhoneſty, proſſigacy, hy- 

i rery deſcription of 


and ev 
Vice, "Perhaps 1. 8 diſadvantage 


would be leſs, if there were no ſuch 


thing as privilege and independence 
in the fate ; if the minds of the op- 
preſſed were not r exaſ- 

acle of a better 
and more equitable condition, and 
the minds of the oppreſſors were not 


hardened and debauched by a con- 


tinual intercourſe with thoſe whom 
they are authoriſed to treat with 
barkariey and inſult. Perhaps it 
muſt be acknowledged, that the ſla- 
very of the Iriſh at large is more 
complicated and deplorable than 
that which is uſually Found even in 
deſpotic. governments. If the pro- 
perty. of the citizens of ſuch go- 
veruments be extorted from them 
without their conſent, if they are 
liable, to arbitrary impriſonment, 


exile and death, they have at leaſt 


og conſolation in their wart 
ey are.goveriied by perſons taken 
from among theme | 
2. 


a country, fit 
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every man is in momentary dan 

of being eut off from foetery or b. 
iſtence at the caprice of the mo- 
narch, ſo almoſt every tnan may 
flatter himſelf with the proſpect of 


riſing, perhaps to eminenee, at leaſt 


to a ſituation honourable and lacra- 
tive, attended with the eſteem of his 
fellow citizens, and the patronage 
of all that is . and * ö 
among them. is thought is like 


the beam of the all cheering and all 


iluminating ſun; it brightens his 
dungeon, and inſpires him with hope 


in the midſt of deſpair. 


There is another circumſtance in 
the ſituation of Ireland that is not 


leſs worthy of our attention; the 


ſeat of government being temor- 
ed from the ſoil, and placed in 

perior in population, 
riches and authority. To what- 
ever independence Ireland may ad- 


vance her claim, ſhe is in reality 


nothing more than the province and 
ſervant of England. She is not the 
ally of the Britiſh government, but 
on the contrary acknowledges our 


king for her ſovereign; chat is, if 


we take into the account the, na- 
ture of the Engliſt conſtitution, 


acknowledges her dignities, ber 


truſts and her revenues to be in the 
gift of an adminiſtration that de- 

nds upon the parliament of Great 

ritain. She may, in a feœ caſes; and 
in ſome_emphatical and ſingular in- 
ſtance, affertherprerogatives, and pur- 
ſue her own- intereſts in preference 
to ours; but the daily routine of her 
affairs, and the ordinary courſe of 


her adminiftration, will be modelled 


in conformity to the intereſts, the 
prejudices 'and the jealoufies of the 
country which is the ſeat of empire. 
She will not afford a theatre that 
will appear wide enough for the ar- 


dour of patriotiſm, or the excurſive · 
elves ; and us” _ ambition, Her adminiſtrative 


2 a diſtance, will be impaſſive to the 


/ 
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government, not poſſeſſing an inhe - 

rent ſovereignty, and being nothing- 

more than the medium of  cer- 
tain principles whoſe ſource is at 


-1nipreſſions of reputation, honour, 
and ſhame, that never fail to re- 
train thoſe who are uninfluenced by 
the purer principles of virtue. Ac- 
«acordingly it will be found, that the 
beſt and _ moſt upright adminiſtra- 

tions in Britain, have had a much 
lieſs portion of ſcrupulouſneſs and 

delicacy in Ireland. The repreſen- 
tatives of the nation, placed between 
the profligacy of the lower orders, 
and the duplicity and crookedneſs 


bot their Engliſh governors, muſt be 


ſomething more than men, if they 
remain ſpotleſs, untainted and ſin- 
cere. Subjected to all theſe diſad- 
vantages, they have not the com- 
penſation of believing that, by ac- 
quiring the good opinion of their 


countrymen, they can raiſe them- 
ſelves to offices of truſt and au- 
thoxity. riſh 
well inſtructed to trouble itfelf about 
ſuch things. They know that of- 


* 


The Iriſh nation is too 


fice and power, and a ſhare in the 


government of the country, depend 


W 


not upon them, but upon the con- 


venience, the intereſted ſelfiſhneſs of 
a power, that imagines its proſperity 


5 


3 


to be unconnet erhaps incom- 
patible, with that of Ireland. 

It is not therefore to be wondered 

at, if we find in the hiſtory of the 

| Triſh government exhibitions of pro- 

fligacy leſs diſguiſed with any 

-plauſibleneſs of exterior, than is 


uſual in other parts of the World. 
It is not to be wondered at, if, 


judging from theſe infallible data, 

| SA when conſidered in their 

abſtract application, profligacy and 
venality ſhould be imputed even 
more extenſively and univxerſall 


than they actually prevail. Such 


tion, a militia in the true ſenſe of 


in proportion as they had loft every 


claim to the ere as the 


were true at London, was it not 


return of the ſovereign to | 


= * 


appears to have been the caſe in the 
Iriſh hiſtory of the regency. © 
As ſoon as the indiſpoſition of the 
pag became known, the paſſions of 
en in the political world were {ct 


various motives. Ireland 


alloat b 


had a few years before imbibed 


from the American revolution a ſpi- | 
rit of patriotiſm and reform, that ; 
nothing perhaps could have defeat. 
ed but the radical vices we have a ! 
ready deſcribed. From the wreck l 
of this fervour of equal repreſents WW . 


the word national, and many other 
viſions of rectitude and juſtice, ſuc 
retained two conſiderable retnnants; 
a free trade, and, which was of in- 
finitely more importance, a legiſl: 
tive independence. ſealous in 
higher degree of this independence 
thing elſe, the Iriſh early began to 
enquire, whether this queſtion of rc- 
gency were not one o thoſe, upon 
which it would be neceſſary for 
them, either firmly and frarleſsly to 
aſſert their privileges, or to ſubmit 
to barter their equality for ſervility 
and ſubordination. e enquiry 
daily became more intereſting, z: 
the plan of the an rs parliament 
became more developed, It was 
aſſerted at London, that they had : 
right to chuſe what regent they 
pleaſed, and that every member of 
the legiſlature had as good a natun 


heir apparent of the crown. If thi 
equally true in Dublin? And, if ſo. 
what principle was there that could 
reſtrain their election to the indiv- 
dual we ſhould point out to the 
choice ? It was aſſerted in London, 
that it would be proper to fix up 
the intended regent certain reſtrc 
tions, in order to ſecure the a! 


powe. 


inthe 
of the 


ions of 
Te ſet 
freland 
nbibed 
n a ſpi- 
1, that 
defeat- 
ave al- 
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power, when he ſhould recover, and 
to prevent the courſe of affairs from 
being violently changed by a tem- 

adminiſtration. Were the 
fame reſtrictions necefſary in Ireland 
as in England? Were the circum- 
ſtances of the two countries the 
ſame? Would it not upon every 
calculation betray that ſentiment of 
dependence ſhe had ſolemnly ab- 
jured, if Ireland waited for the de- 


N 01 of the Engliſh parlia- 


ment; from thence to obtain a pat- 


tern by which to model her proceed- 


— 


ings? 


that there were perſons in the Iriſh 


parliament influenced. by ſcruples .ſo 


natural and ſo. reaſonable, as thoſe 
we haye ſuggelt 


admit of à queſtion, whether theſe 
theſe honeſt - 


perſons, actuated b 
difficulties and apprehenfions, wonld 
have formed a majorit 
houſes ofthelegiſlature. Theyblended: 
their operation with that of another 
principle, more powerful, more im- 

ious, and more comprehenſive. 
N= well known that the prince 
of Wales, as ſoon as he ſucceeded to 
the regency, entertained the inten- 
tion of removing the power of ad- 


miniſtration out of the hands in 


which it was now placed, and com- 
mitting it to a different connection 
of men, with whom he had formed 
habits of intercourſe. The expected 
change of the political government 
was not looked upon with indiffe- 
rence by men, notoriouſly branded, 
like a numerous claſs of the Iriſh 
2 with the thirſt of emo- 
uments, gratifications and penſions 
through all their ſubdiviſions. It is 


by this 1 that we are to ac- 


count for the large majority that - 
an A 


was expected, 
peared, in both houſes of the In 


parliament againſt the exiſting ad- miſſion, 


? 
t cannot reaſonably be doubted - 
ed. But it may well 


of the two- 


to obtain his dir 
they could convenient 
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miniſtration, and in particular ſor 
the defection of one half of the 


members of the actual ment. 
In England the popularity of the mi- 
* om 2 to compenſate 
or th vantage of th 

that he was in 5 bes: 
2 In Ireland there was no 
ſuch popularity to ſtem the tide of 
impatient novelty, which accord- 
ingly ſet, in the and moſt un- 


equivocal manner, in favour of that 


power which ſeemed likely to be in 
a ſhort time triumphant. 

There was 'a- pect 
ſtance which was thought to draw 
a line of diſtinction between the ac- 
tual powers of the Engliſh and Iriſh 
adminiſtration. The Engliſh mini- 
ſters reſided upon the ſpot where 
the monarch exiſted in perſon, and 
were in the habit of taking his di- 
rections upon every concern of 
vernment. The moment therefore 
that the monarch in a moral view 
ceaſed to exiſt, their functions in- 
ſtantly terminated. They were in- 


capable of the ſlighteſt miniſterial 


exertion; and, in juft conformity 


to this PROM rom the inſtant 


the king's indiſpoſition declared. it- 
ſelf, even the diſpatches of our.am- 
baſſadors in foreign courts were ſuf. 


fered to remain unanſwered. In 
Ireland, on the contrary, the 

vernment was conducted at a Au. 
tance from the reſidenee of the 
ſovereign. He vas repreſented by 


a deputy appointed for that pur- 


poſe ; many acts of government were 
neceſſarily done without his partici- 
pation: and though it was uſual 
ions, wherever 
a be waited 
for * this, it was ed, made 
no eſſential part of the legal form 
and of conſequence the lord · lieute · 
nant, acting under the king's com- 
was competent, notwith- 
C 2 ſtanding 


y miniſter no 


peculiar circum- 
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ſtanding the royal incapacity, to all ed by a ſevere malady, which had 
-thoſe acts of government which prevented him from receiving the 
were not cuſtomarily authoriſed by royal commands. He added, that BY - 
the ſign manual. blue had directed the documents al. 
KReaſoning in this manner, the e e reſpecting the 2 8 uU 
- adminiſtrative goverument ventured indiſpoſition to be laid before the A 
do adopt a very bold act of autho- | two houſes; that he ſhould continue WF g. 
rity. It was ſufficiently notorious to communicate to them ſuch far- 8 
- what turn affairs were likely to take ther information 1 N aſſiſt their be 
in the Iriſh parliament as ſoon as it deliberations; and finally that, deem- WM + 
/ was permitted to meet, and that the ing it his indiſpenſible duty to cal 

principles of the majority were by their attention to the ſecurity af 8 
no means cable to the ſenti- the public credit and revenue, he 
ments of adminiſtration, It was re- had ordered the public accounts to f 
garded by the latter as a misfortune be laid before them. 
extremely to he deprecated, that the An addr. ſe, as uſual, was moved * 
affairs of Ireland ſhould: be ſuffered in reply to the ſpeech of the lord: get 
to undergo ſo ſudden and entire a lieutenant ; and though it under. a 
evolution as that which was threat- went no material alteration from , 
ened. They alſe imagined that it the interference of the party who 
was right to wait as long as poſ- had now the power in their Jands 
ſühle, in hopes of ſome ſavourable yet the conduct of adminiſtration 
change in the king's indiſpoſition. 0 id not. eſcape the ſevere cenſure f 

. Perhaps too they truſted. ſomething... individual members, The late pro- 
to their powers of negociation, 1 rogation was commented upon with 
were willing to believe, that N teſtifying an unbecon- 
ſuaſion, eloquence and time might ing diſtruſt in the diſcretion of the 
contribute to ſubdue the ardour and, legiſlature, as audacious, inſulting 
Violence of their Aer The. and illegal. Mr. Grattan, who ha 
parliament ſtood adjourned. by the long been diſtinguiſhed in that cour- 
- Ln proroꝑgation, previous to the, try far his. ſuperior talents and ur- 
— royal incapacity, to the twentieth paralleled eloquence, took the lea 
of January 11 91 and, influenced upon. this oecation. He drew: 

by fome or all of the conſiderations contraſt between the 1 a 

we have mentioned, its meeting was the marquis of Buckingham, « 
farther deferred, by the authority public virtue and rigid economy 

- of the lord. lieutenant and privy- and fome ſtriking inſtances of bi 
council of Ireland, to the fifth of conduct. He E inſtanced 
February following. the ſecuring: the "reverſion of 
On that day the marquis of Bue· place of chief remembrancer in thc 
- Kkingham, who had been inted court of exchequer to his brothe 
'- Jord-licutenant in the cloſe of the Mr. William Grenville. This pro 
year 1787, upon the death of the motion, Mr, Grattan obſerved, » 
duke of Rutland, opened the ſeſ- made at a time when the kingdon 
mon in the uſual form by a ſpeech... was charged with great penſions i 
from the throne. He obſerved to the bringing home, as it was termec 
them, that he had to communicate abſentee yments, The brig 
the painful information that the ing home employments, like tt 
king had for ſome time been afflict- other reforms pretended to be u 
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dertaken by government, had turned 
out to 4 of prodigality 
and corruption. In excuſe however 
it had been alleged, that they were 
not buying places but principles, 
the principle of confining the great 
employments of the country: to re- 
ſidents ( Ho could this be recon - 
ciled with che appointment of which 
he complained F102) ns 1), 
A difficulty that aroſe in the 
purſuit of the great object of oppo- 
ſition, reſpected the fort of infor- 
mation upom which it was neceſ- 
ſary for parliament to proceed. The 
documents laid before them conſiſt- 
ed of the evidence of the royal phy- 


ficians, taken before the privy eoun- 


cil and parliament of England; but 
it was douhted whether theſe were 
ſufficient. By ſome it was pro- 
that the queen ſhould be ad- 
dreſſed upon the ſubject, as the pro- 
per ſource of authentic intelligence; 
and, by others, that ſhould 
wait for a communication from the 
parliament of "England to guide 
their deliberations. To this it was 
replied by Mr. * Hutchiſon, ſecre- 
of ſtate, who upon this occa- 
fion had "deſerted the cauſe of ad- 
miniſtration,” that the only regular 
way for parliament to learn the fact 
in queſtion was, for them to be in- 
formed of it, as they had been in 
the ſpeech from the throne, by the 
king's lieutenarit, "Being therefore 
ſufficiently authoriſed to proceed, 
he could not conſent to delay, when 
he conſidered that they had now no 
proper executive power in the realm, 
and that they lived under the 
rernment of a fellow - ſubſect. Thi 
was "a fort of executive power 
which he hoped no Iriſhman would 
all conſtitutional, and which the 
ſpirit of the nation ought not to 
endure a moment longer than ne- 
teſſity required, The cleventh of 


propert 
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February, which was ſome days ear-” 
lier than adminiſtration -propoled,, 
was fixed upon as; the proper day 
for taking the ſubject of regency, 
into confderation, by a triumphant, 
majority of near two to one; and 
all other parliamentary buſineſs was 
poſtponed till this ſhould have been 
determine. 


On the day! appointed, two mo- 
tions were offered to the conſidera- 
tion of the houſe, of commons: the, 


firſt of them by Mr. Grattan, the, 
member moſt diſtinguiſhed for his 
talents ; and the ſecond by Mr. Co- 
nolly, the richeſt of the Iriſ com · 
moners. By the firſt. the royal in- 
capacity was ed,z and by the 
ſecond it was propoſed to preſent. 
an addreſs to the prince of Wale 

requeſting him to take upon himſelf 
the government, with its various 
powers, juriſdictiona and preroga- 


tives. In fu of, theſe motions 
it n by. . Grattan, that 
there were'two. modes of proceed- 
ing familiar to the ſeveral $ 
the legiſlature; the one legiſlation, 
and the other addreſs. The former, 
of theſe ed upon the ſuppo- 
ſition of a third eſtate, and required 
the concurrence of that eſtate in 
order to give it validity the lat - 
ter was a function excluſively t 
y of the two houſes, an 
which was in itſelf complete and 
final. 'The plan he recommended 
adviſed the creation of a third eſtate 
in order to legiſlate, not the legiſ- 
lating in order to create a third 
eſtate. To fill up the exiſting de- 
ficiency was the only act the. fitu- 
ation made indiſpenſible. Limiting 
therefore their operation to the de- 
mand of the neceſſity, they parted 
with their inary power the 
very moment it was brought com- 
pletely into exerciſe, is Mr. 


Grattan conſidered as the firſt thing 
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neceſſary to be done; but as the 


addreſſes of parliament, though com- 
petent to ſupply the deſicieney, did 
not, and could not with propriety, 
annex to their act the forms of law, 
he thought f ad viſable, after * 
acceptance of the regency, that 
— ſnould be an 5 paſſed for 
the purpo 
ing the eſtabliſhed form to the mea - 


ſures which had preceded. The 


ers he 8 to be con- 

red upon the regent, were pre · 
ciſely thoſe exerciſed by the . 
and the rraſon of this was to be 
found in the very nature of prero- 
gative, which was given, not for 
ſake of the king but of the peo- 
ple, for whoſe uſe both kings and 
regents and gat ives were creat- 
ed and 9 of no 
political reaſon why the preroga- 
om in queſtion ſhould be Jeltroyed, 
nor any perſonal” reaſon why they 
ſhould” b ful nded. Mr. Grattan 
faid; that he had not thought it ne- 
ceſſary minutely to copy the pro- 
ceedings in England. He concur- 
red in the great object, the choice 
of a regent, which was a common 
concern not in the particular pro- 
viſions and limitations, which ought 
to be, and muſt be, governed by the 
2 circumſtances of the dif- 
erent countries. It was enough 
that, in the meaſures he . e 
all the great objects that could at- 
ract . of a nation were 
nctiltouſly maintained. They ex- 
ereiſed the undiminiſhed power of a 
free and independent houſe of parlia- 
ment. The incapacity of the king 


they diſcuſſed and decided; they pro- 
ceeded by their own authority to 


ſupply the deficiency; and, having 
ſupplied it, rhey laſtly returned to 
their legiſlative character, and gave 
to their own work the clothing and 
ſtamp of a la. + - 


ſe of recognizing and giv- 


proceeding by addreſs, 7 
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» The propoſitions of Mr. Grat- 
tan were oppoſed from different con- 
ſiderations. It was the plan of the 
lord. lieutenant, and of conſequence 
muſt be ſuppoſed to have been that 
of the Britiſh adminiſtration, to in- 
troduce certain reſtrici ions and li- 
mits upon the powers of the re- 

t, in imitation of the proceed- 
ings of the Engliſh parliament. The 

Iriſn members of government who 
ſtill remained faithful to the ſtandard 
of the executive authority, either 
becauſe were convinced of the 
impolicy of the reſtrictions, or be. 
cauſe they believed they eguld in 
this way more effectually ſerye the 
ps or themſelves, profeſſed to de- 

re to confer the full royal authority 


on the regent, at the ſame time 


that they diſapproved of the ſup- 
poſed unbecoming precipitation of 
the ruling party, and of the mode 
1 ing by addreſs. 
attorney- general, Mr. Fitz. 
gibbon, was the moſt powerful 
champion of the loſing party. He 
argued from the act of chief baron 
Velyerton of the year 1782, that 
there was no neceſſity for the un- 
uſual and extraordinary method of 
e there 
was no exilling circumſtance to pre- 
vent an act of parliament being 
* in all the eſtabliſhed forms. 
hey ought to wait till the prince 


of Wales was inveſted with the au- 


thority of re in England. He 
would then — the — of 
the great ſeal of that country, the 
aſſix ing of which was required to 
ye authenticity to the act. His 
-heutenant might then by bi 
command give the royal aſſent to 
it; and who ſhould ſay that it wa 
not a law of the land? But, on th: 
contrary; if they proceeded without 
heſitation or delay. to appoint a re- 
gent,they would, upon the no 1 * 
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ſible ſu 
icy being veſted” in different 
hands, be involved in the moſt ca- 
lamitous ſituation. mo _—_ | 
a regent was inted for Great 
Brin, he" mighe fend a commiſ- 
ſion under the great ſeal of England 
appointing a lord-lieutenant of Ire - 
land ; and to that commiſſion their 
t, at the peril of his hend, 
would be obliged to pay obedience. 
Another inconvenience would ariſe, 
without ſuppoſing an avowed hoſti- 
lity of "regents. © The affixing the 
reat Teal of England was one 
entially required in the 
of à law. If the king of Great 
Britain and Ireland were to come 
in perſon and reſide am them, 
he could not diſpenſe with this con- 
dition. Ho then was their regent, 
unleſs he were the ſame perſon with 
the Engliſh regent, to ſecure to them 
the annexation of the great ſeal of 
England in every caſe in which it 
was by law rendered neceſſary? - 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon laid particular 
ſtreſs upon the act of king William, 
which it was declared, that the 
king of England was neceſſarily and 
perpetually ſovereign of Ireland, and 
accordingly annulling all laws made 
under the government of king James 
the Second, from the moment of his 
abdication. The fact was, as Mr. 


— 


Fitzgibbon aſſerted, that the go- a 


vernment of Ireland, under its pre- 
ſent conſtitution, could never go on, 
unleſs they followed Great Britain 
. in 3 tions of im- 
i icy. augured the moſt 
Fatal Rain were 7 fa point of 
Iriſh dignity to differ with the par- 
lament of England, in order to 
bew their independeney; and ob- 
ſerved that they were confirming 
all the arguments that had been 
uſed in England, to — the 
fourth article of the eelehrated com- 
n | E ann 


% 


poſition of the Engliſh re 
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mercial propoſitions. Ireland, it had 


been „having a parliament 
of her own, might think fit to carry 
on à commerce, and te her 
trade; by laws different from, per- 
haps contradi to, the laws of 
Great Britain. The truth of this 
obſervation would | ſufficiently ap- 
pear, if they now ſeized the firſt op- 
8 offered, of differing 
Great Britain upon an impe 
rial queſtion. Mr. Fitzgibbon pre- 
dicted that ſuch unadviſed raſhneſs 
muſt r to a legiſlative 
union with England, a meaſure 


y prepared by ſuh 
violence, than if all the 4025 of 


torrent upon the country's repreſen- 
tatives. | 6% N N 


n the law upon the ſubject. 
e ſaid that the lords and com- 
mons of Ireland had two diſtindt 
characters: une by which they were 
branches of the legiſlature z and an- 
_ by — as 2 mech 
obſerved, repreſented the three 
eſtates of the realm. The former | 
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of theſe was incomplete in itſelf; but 


the latter exiſted notwithſtanding. 
the. vacancy of the thrones or the 
I city of the monarch, and en- 
bled them to ſupply any deficiency | 
that m iht occur in the third eſtate. 
He aſſerted; that no precedent exiſt - 
ed of ſupplying a deficiency, in the 
third. eſtate by the interference of 
the legiſlature. The chancellor in 
the time of king Henrythe Sixth, and 
lord Hardwicke in the year 1754. 
had acted honeſtly. and boldly, in 
affixing at their on diſcretion the 
great E to letters patent, PHO, 
ing commiſſioners to meet the par- 
liament : but that the two houſes; 
ſhould appoint a commiſſioner to. 
C rr. meet. 


— 
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meet themſelves, as a fiction un- 

warranted by 


and authority of the two (houſes, - 
would be nothing more than a vote 


1118 


precedent ar reaſon; 
ſinee whatever was done by order 
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ND 
cen h was making a filly expe- 
riment, by Which the third eſtate, 
the only ſecurity of their liberties, 


was. brought, into diſtepute, and 


their glorious conſtitution might 


of the two houſes in a different be loſt for ever. 


form. To every act of parliament 
the royal uſſent was neceſſary; and 
would any man ſay, that the regent 
of England could, as ſuch, give the 
royal aſſent to an Iriſh bill tor that, 


if he had not the power e 
; tional attempts, that the connection 


himſelf, he could grant a commi 


to any other perſon to do it? The 


neceſſity of the royal aſſent was not, 
ag Mr. Fitzgibbon ſeemed to ſup- 
poſe,” taken away by the act of 
1782. The contrary ſufficiently ap- 
peared from the words of the 1 
and, if the act had been ſilent, he 
preſumed that it would not be con- 
tended that fo indiſpenſible a requi- 
ſite- as the royal aſſent could: be 
taken away, without an expreſs law . 
for that purpoſ e x 
Mr. Ou undertook to main- 
tain, chat it was in both kingdoms 
the principle of the Engliſſi con- 
ſtitution, that the third eſtate ſhould 
be certain, and. not electise. An 


elective monarchy was in all caſes a a 


rievance ; the right of election was 
e right of ambition, of faction, 
of intrigue, and of ſhedding civil 


blood. But this was a queſtion to 


be conſidered on another principle 
alſo, the compact that united the 
crowns of Great: Britain and Ire- 
land. If either country had a wild 
arbitrary right of election, both had 
the ſame 3 and then the abſurdity 
followed, that they were bound to 
have the ſame third eſtate, and yet 
had a right of ebuſing different third 


ecſtates. Mr. Curran added, that be 


did not hike the affectation of legiſ- 
lating by the two houſes; It was 
holding out an idea tothe people 
that they could da without the 


* 
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Mr. Grattan anſwered at large to 
the arguments of Mr. Fitzgibbon, 


| The antagoniſts of his reſolutions, he 


ſaid, had recourſe to the common- 
place antiquated cant, ever reſorted 
to by men concerned in unconſtitu- 


of the two countries was brought 
into danger. How did this appear? 
B reſorting to the line of ſucceſſion? 
The prince of Wales had irrefiſtible 
claims to the regency, was the choice 


of Great Britain, and a middle term 


between the two nations. Was it by 
appointing him with full regal au- 
thorĩty ? No, the railers on — ſub - 
ject of connection now affected an 
indiſference on the ſuhjcct of limita - 
tion. They were told, that the re- 

nt named by the parliament of 


reat Britain, before he was adopted 


by Ireland, was competent to give 
theroyal aſſec to an Iriſh bill. They 
were told, that a Britiſh regent was 
competent to ſuperſede a regent ap- 
pointed by Ireland. The attorney 
2 by the juggle. of a crown 
awyer, undertook to reſtore the ſu- 
premacy of the Britiſh parliament 
over that kingdom; and be thought 
he had ſucceeded to prove his deſ- 
perate concluſions, by playing tricks 
upon ſigns and ſeals, and confound- 
ing the ſtamp of authority with au- 
thority itſelf z by {bewing chat the 
undoubted rights of his country 
might be deſtroyed, and all the pe- 
dantry of legal form punctiliouſſy 
maintained, Theſe forms of office he 
ſet. up againſt the privileges. of the 
people; and, becaule the individual 
fen aver againſt certain marks 
nd tokens, he thought the parlia· 

mnet 
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ment of the country bound and con- 

cluded like 2 ſuhject, and not em- 
wered to enquire how ſuch marks 

fag been affixed; and what was the 


. _ 


condition of the authority they were 


ſuppoſed to repreſent. A doctrine 


like this was calculated for the utter 
aunihilation of allegiance. The 


Ihe peo- 
ple of Ireland would indeed be loyal 


ta their king j but, when you ſet up 
zubles in his place, when you pre- 
ſent them with phantoms, incapable 
of character, and impotent to pro- 
te, how: could you anſwer for the 
affections of à generous. nation? 
The people tid a pride in their king, 
and would not transfer their loge; 
they would kindle into reſentment. 
at the quibble that directed them to 
contemplate as the object of their 
affection an officer, with the great 
ſeal in his hand. The doctrine was 
the more criminal, becauſe it ſet out 
with the profeſſion, that the king 
was the great bond of union be- 
tween the different nations of the 
empire; and then, having made the 
profeſſion, cancelled. the bond, and 
gave allegiance to the winds. Could 
agree with the principles of his 
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exerciſe a free will in favour of your 
prince : wait for the determinations 
of another country, and echo them; 
wait for the great ſeal of that coun- 
try, your rightful ſovereign, and 
iter and! ; recit its decrees.” / 
Such language as that of the attor- 
ney general, if really addreſſed to 
them by the Britiſh nation, would 
not fail to excite their ſeverel reſeut - 
ment. Mr. Grattan would be con- 
tent 2 * _ a moment the 
principles o ic virtue, — 
ance and n yet, 2 
nation was unfortunately imbued 
with theſe principles, they ought to 
capitulate with virtues they could 
not extirpate. Inſtead of making 
the connection with England a topic 
of mortification, they ought to tell 
their countrymen, that their con- 
nection with Great Britain was the 
ſource of their liberty; that all their 
paſſions and intereſts could in this 
connection moſt completely be gra. 
tified ; that the boldeſt exerciſe of 
freedom, and the nobleſt indulgence 
of loyalty, were perfectly conforma- 
ble to its dictates. | 
The propoſitions of Mr. Grattan 


opponents argument, could he be- ind Mr. Conolly were voted on the 


lieve that, on the que ſtion of that 

ight, they ſhould forget two con- 
ſiderations, the regent and the king - 
dom, and attend only to their con- 
nection with Great Britain, Mr. 
Grattan ſaid, he ſhould yet abjure 
the language that was held, as fatal 
to the principle. Why wake the 
connection with England a wretched 
theme for ſophiſtry? Why make it 
a conſtant, opportunity for rebuke? 
Why make it a pretence for the 
humiliation of Ireland? Why inter- 
rupt a proud day like this, with fo 
monſtrous / a ine; and tell the 
people of Ireland. Do not delibe- 
rate, do not indulge your attach - 
ment to the royal family, do not 


ſame evening; and on the day fol- 
lowing an addreſs to the prince of 
Wales, containing the ſubſtance of 
the ſecond reſolution, was adopted 
by the majority, and ſent to the 
houſe of lords for their concurrence. 
That houſe had previouſly deter- 
22 take the regency into con · 
ſideration on the thirteenth, two 
days later than the houſe of com- 
mons ; and the addreſs being now 
before them, was immediately made 
the topic of diſcuſſion, 


e ma- 


jority of the houſe coincided in the 
addreſs of the commons; but their 
arguments took ſomewhat a different 
turn. It was maintained by lord. 
3 s 
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lard. Eatlsfort, lord chief juſtice of 
the court of King's Bench, andlord 
Pery, late ſpesker of the houſe of 
commons, with great peremptori- 


neſs, that the propoſed addreſs was 


altogether illegal, incapable of con- 
ferring authority, and that to yield 
obedience to it was totally irrecon- 


cileable to the oath of allegiance. 


There was nothing in the houſe of 


lords to encounter theſe arguments, 
that can enter into competition with 
the overpowering eloquence of Grat- 
tan, the rhetorical fertility of Cur- 


ran, or the logical fubtlety and 
acuteneſs of the ſecretary of ſtate. 
Of conſequence, the leaders of op- 
fition, among whom the duke of 
Fiaker, and doctor Agar arch- 
biſhop of Caſhel, were the moſt con- 
fpicuous, conſented to regard the 
addreſs of the Iriſh parliament, like 
that which had lately been voted i 


England, as merely intended to call 
upon the prince of Wales to declare 


whether he would accept the func- 
tions of regency, Wwhieh in that 
caſe muſt afterwards be conferred 
upon him by act of parliament. An 
amendment was propoſed and adopt- 


ed in the houfe of lords, expreſſing 


their grateful ſeaſe of the virtues 
of the houſe of Brunſwic, and 
condoling with the prince upon the 
malady of the beſt of ſovereigns ; 
and the meaſure was finally adopted 
aſter two days debate by a majority 
of 45 to 26. Among its ſupporters 


was the carl of Charlemont, who 


had the honour to be confidered as 
the original patron of Mr. Grattan : 
and the 255 of Shannon and Ty- 
rone, remarkable for the extent of 


their property, and the comprehen- 


fivenels of their influence, voted, 
the former in favour of, and the lat- 


ter againſt the addreſs. 
V hen it was returned to the houſe 


of commons, Mr, Fitzgibbon re- 
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ed the majority with the au- 
thoritice'sf the lord chancellor, and 
lord chief juſtice but, as the lords 
had made no alteration expreſſive of 
the ſentiments that had occurred in 
their debate, and as the amendment 
was purely complimentary, it was 
r — without oppoſition. The ad- 
dreſs was carried up to the lord heu- 
tenant on the nineteenth of Februa- 
ry: the houfe of commons, after ſeve- 
ral delays, prompted by the fituation 
of affairs, having at length complied 
on the preceding day with the in- 
ſtigations of miniſtry, and voted a 
ſupply to the'executive government. 
e anſwer of the marquis of 
Buckingham to the application of 
the two houſes of parliament, re- 
queſting him to tranſmit their ad- 
dreſs to the prince of Wales, was 
ſomewhat extraordinary. He ſaid 
that, under the impreſſions he felt 
of his official duty, and of the oath 
he had taken as chief governor of 
Ireland, he was obliged to refuſe his 
compliance. He could not conſider 
himſelf as warranted to lay a reſcript 
before the prince of Wales, which 
— to confer upon him the 
overeign authority, at a time when 
there was no law authoriſing him to 
accept the donation,” Both houſes 
of parliament met on the following 
day to conſider of this anſwer ;z and, 
as the marquis of Buckingham had 
declined to tranſmit the addreſs, th 
determined to appoint fix .commil- 
ſioners, the duke of Leinſter and 
the earl of Charlemont on the part 


of the lords, to preſent the ad- 


dreſs immediately to the prince. 
Having adopted this meaſure, the 
two Naa, proceeded to vote, that, 
in addreſſing the prince of Wales, 
they had exerciſed an undoubted 
right, and diſcharged an indiſpen- 
fible duty; and that the lord lieu- 
tenant's anſwer contained an un- 
EY warranted 
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ſure on their proceedings. By ſome 
it was aſſerted, that he refaſal of 
the marguis of Buckingham was in 
its own nature a ſevere wound to, 
the conſtitution; and that it was in 
the - higheſt degree abſurd. to ſup- 
poſe, that their chief governor could 
refuſe to take cogniz ance of a ſolemn 
reſolution of the two houſes of par - 
lament, In reply to this it was 
alleged, that every man was a judge 
for himſelf of his obligation and 
his oath ; and that the lord lieute- 
nant received ' ſecret inſtructions, 


which his fituation obliged bim to 


obey, and with which that houſe 
was unacquainted. The example 
of Mr. Ponſonby, late ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, was quoted, 
who in the year 1771 had refuſed 
à prineiple of judgment to 
carry up an addreſs to lord Townſ- 
hend, and who upon that occaſion 
had been applauded for the inde- 
pendence of his mind. Thas reaſon- 
ing appears to have been itted 
by the parliamentary leaders; aad 
Curran acknowledged, that, 
had the lord lieutenant confined him- 
ſelf to a ſimple refuſal, he would not 
have expoſed himſelf to blame. But 
he had proceeded to cenſure the con- 
duct of the two houſes, If the Kin 
refuſed his aſſent to a bill, he did it 
in the modeſt Ianguage of, doubt, 
& le roi &aviſera ;” but the pride of 
mock. majeſty and burleſque royalty 
was not contented without throw- 
ing a ſligma upon the legiſlature. 
e compared the lord lieutenant's 
anſwer with the language of the 
r of Wales in his reply to Mr. 
Pitt. - ** Concerning the ſteps already 
taken by Mr. Pitt, the prince is 
lilent ; nothing done by the two 
houſes of parliament can be a 
— 0 ſubject of his animadver- 


opportunity of reinforeing his ar- 


guments upon the propriety of the 
meaſure. He quoted the act of an- 
nexation of king Henry the Eighth 


by which the king of England was 


declared to be ipſo facto king of 


Ireland, 'and every aſſertion to the 
contrary adjudged to be treaſon. 


Let not any man tell him, that the 


act ſpoke of a king, and not of a 
* it was not the mere name 
of king, it was not the ring of gold 
that encircled the W 5 head. 
that was the object of the law ; its 
intention was, that the chief execu- 
tive magiſtrate ſhould in all caſes 
2 bog can) the ſame. Mr. Fitz-' 
n appealed to the members 

7efſni reat landed property, — 
obſerved, that the ſecurity of that 
property depended 1 the connec - 
— with 2 e ancient no- 

ihty and gentry of the kingdom, he 
ſaid, had * . the 
act by which moſt of the perſons that 
heard him held their eſtates, was au 
act palpably ſubverſive of the firſt 
principles of the common law. 'The 
old proprictors had, by the act of 
ſettlement of king Charles the Se- 


-cond, been reduced to the neceſſity 


of proving that they had not been 


guilty of high treaſon ;. and the 


eſtates of every man who could not 
exhibit this proof were confiſcated 
to the crown, It was by grants 
ſubſequent to this conſiſeation that 
the greater part of eſtates were at 

reſent held. If, therefore, the two 

ouſes of parliament were in a mo- 
ment of phrenzy to facrifice their con- 


nection with the crown in purſuit . 


of paradoxical phantoms, they might 
perhaps live to ſee Ireland indebted 
once more for the reſtoration of her 
civil and religious liberties to a Bri- 
tiſh army. 

The arguments of Mr, * 
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bon appeared to have made ſome im- 
reſſion on the other ſide of the 
Peuſe. Mr. Grattan thought proper 
to obſerve, that there was every rea- 
ſon to believe that the prince of 
Wales, would be inveſted with By 
Engliſh regency before the arrival of 
the commuthoners ; and Mr. Conol- 
ly, whe was at the head of the com- 
miſſion, declared that he ſhould al- 
ways keep in view the neceſſity of 
there being but one head of the em- 
Pire, and that he was ready at any 
time to riſk his fortune and his life 
in ſupport of this e | 


on the night of appointing,commiſl: 
Rd the had 55 EY ls inſiſted 
upon the votes being counted, and 
each time with increaſing numbers. 
Various expedients were adopted 
by the leaders of the ruling party, 
to prevent, if poſſible, the fadden 
termination of their power. Mr. 
Grattan thought proper to move in 
the committee of ſupply, that the 
money voted for the payment of the 
2 17 creditors ol be granted 
r one year, but that the ſupply 
for the different eftabliſhments ſhould 
only be voted for two and three 
months reſpectively. The reaſons 
aſſigned for this propoſition were, 


The meaſures on the ſubject of the 
regency had ſcarcely. been, brought. 
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to the concluſion; we have deſcribed, 
before it began to be ſuſpected that 
the whole — them was likely to be 
ſuperſeded by the ſudden and un- 
expected recovery of the ſovereign. 
The royal phyſicians had on the 
t-yelfth announced him to be in a 
Rate of progreſhve amendment; and, 
the favourable ſymptoms increaſing, 
they changed their ſtyle on the ſeven- 
teenth for that of convaleſcence. It 
Was not to be expected that a majo- 
ri:y compoſed of ſo heterogeneous 
materials as that now exiſting in the 


both that a ſhort money bill would 

ive leiſure to the houſe to adopt 
thoſe plans of economy which had 

eady been ſuggeſted; and that, as 
they, were upon terms of open va- 
riance- with the lord lieutenant, it 
became them to guard againſt. the 
eſſects of his hoſtility. 5 He might 
otherwiſe ſuddenly prorogue them, 
as lord Townſhend had done in a 
caſe of ſimilar altercation, or might. 
even put an end to their exiſtence 
by a diſſolution. Mr. Fitzgibbon 
endeavoured to ſhew the inſufficiency 


i two houſes of the Iriſh parliament, of theſe reaſons. He recollected lord | 
1 e uld maintain itſelf in defiance of Townſhend's prorogation ; and he 

| ich an event. In reality, the effects recollected that the next time par- | 

. ariſing from this change in the ſtate lament met they voted him an ad- ; 

| of affairs, diſplayed themſelves with dreſs of thanks, which coſt the na- 

4 aitoniſting rapidity ;- and in the tion half a million of money. He , 

1 houſe of lords, even in the vote of hoped he ſhould never again ce 1 

f g2nſure on the marquis of Bucking- ſuch effects from party; he hoped | 

3 ham, paſſed on the fame day on he ſhould never again ſee half a , 
i which they had appointed commiſ- million of the 3 money em- 

| fioners, the oppoſition ſaw itſelf re- played to procure an addreſs from h 
duced to a majority of fix. In the their repreſentatives. —Mr, Grat- 

houſe of commons, after a ſingle tan's, motions were carried in one : 

experiment on the ſecond day of inftance, on the twenty-fifth, by a 1 

the ſeſſion, adminiſtration had poli- majority of twent 1380 in another, 7 

tically forborne for fourteen days to on the Grenty-fixth, by a majority of a 

urge the houſe to a diviſion, But fifteen. | * 
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Another expedient employed by 
oppolition was, the N up a 
paper of aſſociation, by which thoſe 
members of either houſe of parlia- 


went, who had in the commence- 
ment of the ſeſhon oppoſed the ad- 


miniſtration of the marquis of Buck- 


ingham, ſhould expreſs the objects 


they had in view, and declare their 
reſolution to perſiſt in them. Theſe 
objects were ſaid to be, to * 

ap- 
pointing a regent for that kingdom 


to reſiſt an attack meditated by ad- 
miniſtration upon the vitals of the 
. conſtitution, by letting in the third 


eſtate of another kingdom to legiſ- 
late for Ireland; and to oppoſe the 
dangerous principle, that the royal 
aſſent to Iriſh acts of parliament was 
given under the authority of the mo- 
narchof F. 2 * that the ſtatute 

ent of England could appoint a 
lord Kentenant of NN defi- 


anee of the ſtatute regent of that king- 
dom. This paper was mentioned in the 


houſe 4 commons, * 7 with 
t rity b r. Fitzgibbon, 
— defended by r. Gates, Mr. 
Fitzgibbon ſaid, that it was a mea- 
ſure founded in reſentment and fac- 
tion, and a combination of a nature 
notleſs illegalthan that for which cer- 
A were now ſufferin 
in Newgate ; and for which, had it 
been directed againk a tithe proctor, 
the combining parties would, by 
laws of their own making, be con- 


demned to be whipped at a cart's 
= ne Ppe 


There were other objects that 
had been in the contemplation of 
oppoſition at the beginning of the 

on, and that were held out as a 
lure to draw the country gentlemen 
to their ſtandard. Theſe were, a 
reſolution condemning the appoint- 


ment of abſentees to the poſſeſſion or 
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reverſion of the great offices of ſtate ; 


a bill to limit the amount of pen- 


ſions, and to "diſqualify" penſioners 
during pleaſure from fitting and 
voting in the houſe of commons; a 
bill for reſtraining reven | 
from voting at elections; and a 
bill for reforming and amending the 
ſyſtem of police which had a few 
years before been eftabliſhed in that 
country, and which was regarded 
with jealouſy and diſlike by the ad- 


z vocates of liberty. 


On the third of March Mr. Grat- 
tan made the firſt of theſe motions 
on the ſubject of abſentee officers. 
The perſonality and acrimony which 
broke out in the courſe of the de- 
bate upon this motion, particularly 
between Mr. Grattan and ſome 
members of the miniſterial party, 
ſufficiently announced the defeat of 
his own meaſures, and the triumph 
of his opponents. Mr. Curran urged 


with great eloquence upon the per- 
ſons with whom he aQted the ef: 


fity of perſeverance. It was now.in- 


eumbent upon them to ſhew whether 


they had been joined in the baſe 
purſuit of private intereff, or their 
object was the public good; whe- 
ther they had craftily ſpeculated for 
office, or were connected by prinei- 
ple. If they now deſerted the cauſe 
they had avowed, if they ſhrunk 
from the work in which they were 
engaged, they muſt for ever loſe 
their good name with each other, 
and with their country. They would 
regain no credit with the viceroy, 
but would appear to all mankind the 
deſerters of his danger and the adu- 
htors of his proſperity ; they would 
fall into the dalelt pecies of ſervi- 
tude, fince there could be no re- 


conciliation between the angry ty- 


rant and the revolted ſlave, except 
on the compact that puis the tyrant 
- beyond 


officers 
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beyond the reach of fear, and ſtrips 
the ſhave of the poſſibility of hope. 
The motion was rejected by a majo- 
- rity of nine. | alder et 

t was neceſſary however, that 
thoſe perſons, who in the com- 
mencement of the ſeſſion had pro- 


miſed ſo much and ventured fo far, 


ſhould preſerve ſome appearance of 

. conſiſtency, They, were influenced 
in ſome degree perhaps by the ſenſe 

of ſhame. 15 

whether by the daringne 


s of their 


conduct they. had not irritated the 


overnment beyond the 


. Engliſh 


reach of forgiveneſs ; and they were 


aware, that, by maintaining an*ap- 
pearance of firmneſs and perſeve- 
rance, they would render that go- 
vernment leſs willing to expoſe it- 
{elf to their active animoſity. Ac- 
cordingly, the penſion bill made its 
way. through the houſe of com- 
;  mons; and, upon a motion of Mr. 
Fitzgibbon on the ninth of March, 
for ee its farther progreſs, 
there appeared a majority of 32 in 
favour of the bill. It was rejected 
in the houſe of lords, upon a very 
numerous diviſion, by a majority of 
nine. The bills for diſqualifying 
revenue officers, and for the reform 
of the police, were leſs formidably 
ſupported, and were loſt in an earlier 
ſtage of their progreſs. The com- 
miſſioners of the two houſes of the 
Iriſh parliament arrived in London 
on the twenty-fifth of February, 
and received the final anſwer of the 
prince of Wales, grounded on the 
recovery of the ſovereign, on the 
twelfth of March, 
The adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt 


: had been leſs fortunate in the king- 


dom of Ireland than in his own 
country. The unexampled popu: 
. lIarity that reconciled the people of 
.. Great Britain to all his meaſures, 


hey did not . know * 


ot ſoon after, was rewarded for 
; 
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and the odium and ſuſpicion that 
had fallen upon his opponents, had 


never in any eminent degree 
communicated themſelves to the 


neighbouring iſſand.” The defeat of 


his commercial propoſitions in the 


year 1785 had leſt an impreſſion of 


reſentment againſt the nation upon 
the mind of the miniſter ; and the 
circumſtances, that attended their 
progreſs, had perſuaded the Iriſh to 
regard Mr. Pitt as no-cordial friend 
to their liberties and conſtitution, 
Under theſe circumſtances it was 
thought adviſable on the part of 
government, not to proceed to any 
violent extremities with an' oppofi- 
tion ſo formidable as that which 
now, exiſted. Adminiſtration pre- 
ſently began to diſplay a ſpirit of 


oblivion -and forgiveneſs; and this 


_ was not regarded with indif- 
rence by perſons entertaining ſo 
great an attachment. to office, as the 
majority of the members of the Iriſh 
government. Moſt of thoſe perſons 
who had apprehended the reſentment 
of England, were permitted to retain 


their ſituatious; and thoſe who were 


diſmiſſed, were either perſons of opu- 
lence, fuch as the duke of Leinſter 
and the earl of Shannon, to whom 
the conſideration could be but tri- 


fling ; or, if leſs opulent, they were 


permitted to conſole themſelves in 
their diſgrace, as is faid to have been 
the cafe with Mr. Charles Sheridan, 
elder brother of the celebrated mem- 
ber of the Engliſh parliament, with 
a penſion equivalent to the profits 
of their former employment. Mean- 
while, Mr. Fitzgibbon, upon the 
death of lord Lifford, which hap- 


s activity and perſeverance with 
the office of lord high chancellor. 
In order the more completely to 
obliterate all traces of the * 
: . 1 : r 
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underſtanding, the houſe of com- 
mons was -ſent, ſoon after its proro- 
gation, to a re- election; and the 
marquis of Buckingham was ſuper- 


—_ 0 
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ſeded in the following October by 
the appointment of the earl of Weit- 
morland to the office of lord lieu- 


tenant. l 


—_— —_— 


tendiug ſtates, that ſeem to 
have diffuſed - their effects more 
widely than that of Ruſſia and 
Turkey for the poſſeſſion of the 
Crimea. The arina found in the 
late emperor of Germany a charac- 
ter moulded to her purpoſe, reitleſs, 
turbulent, and ſuſceptible through 
all their gradations to the goadings 
of ambition. A league between 
theſe powers for the deſtruction of 
the Tarkith empire, was not likely 
to be beheld with indifference by 
the other powers of Europe. Eng- 


land, who is ſuppoſed to have been 


the original incendiary of the war, 
was anxious, without drawing the 


ſword, to direct the motions of ſuch 


countries as were nearer the ſcene of 


action, and expected by degrees to 
accuſtom chr f 10 liſten 
witls reverence to her dictates. The 
king of Pruſſia, and Hertzber 

his miniſter, were intoxicated wit 

ſchemes for extending, by means of 
cabal and intrigue, the authority of 
the court of Berlin. Theſe haughty 
and imperious allies derived 2 
encouragement from the ſucceſs of 
their firſt undertaking in the revo- 


lution of Holland, Meanwhile, there. 


were other powers that had a more 
juſtifiable cauſe for diſcontent. The 
czarina had formerly acted upon the 


c HAP. III. 
State of Affairs in the R e of Poland. Swediſh Ariflocracy di 
eo . Turkiſh Mar. ling of args Sf — acy diſarmed 


THERE are few conteſts of con- 


of Bender. 


principle which the allies had lately 
eſpouled, and perhaps had been even 
leſs ſcrupulous about the means ſhe 
employed than- they were iaclined 
to be. Poland, Sweden, Courland 
and Denmark had long groaned 


under her-yoke, With the name and 


er of independence, ſhe had 
dictated to them with an inſolence 
that is ſeldom employed even to 
ſubjugated provinces. She ſent forth 
her viceroys under the denomination 
of ambaſſadors, and ſhe required the 
molt implicit ſubmiſſion to their ar- 
bitrary dictates. * 

It was natural, that, in theſe coun- 


tries, wherever the ardourof virtue or 
the pride of independence was to be 


found, there ſhould exiſt an impa- 
tience of the yoke, and a willingneſs 
to embrace the opportunity to be 
free. The event has accorded with 
theſe reaſonings. Sweden firſt, and 
Poland fince, a 
They ſaw the czarina wholly. im- 
merſed in her oriental underta ings, 
and deſtitute of opportunity to ſup- 
preſs their efforts; and they deemed 
the occaſion too favourable to. be 
loſt. Catherine became the dupe 
of viſions of ideal magnificence, of 
a throne to be erected on the borders 
of the Euxine, and a dynaſly of 
Grecian ſovereigns to ſpring from 
her conqueſts; and ſhe has ſeen the 
fabric 


ve caught the flame. 
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fabric of deſpotiſm over the northern 
nations of Europe, which it had been 


the buſineſs of her life to conſoli- 
date, irretrievably daſhed into ruins. 


The reſolute and intrepid exer- 
tions of the monarch of Sweden 
were ſome what earlier in their ap- 
pearance, becauſe a ſingle indivi- 
dual is capable of greater celerit 
than the ſcattered members of a diſ- 
united ſtate. But the grievances of 
Poland were of greater magnitude, 
and her reſentment of a deeper and 
more inexpiable dye. The uſurpa- 


tions of the czarina had begun with 


the election of her preſent monarch, 
who was originally the creature and 
dependent o Ruſſia, and had been 
forced upon thggrepublic by the ter- 
' ror of Ruſſian arms. The civil war 


of the confederates and diſſidents 


had next been lighted up by her 
machinations, and continued by the 
perſidious ſupport ſhe alternately ex - 
tended to the contending parties. 
The partition of Poland which fol- 


lowed might have been deemed the 


-Iaſt outrage of political inſulr, if 


Ruſſia had not preſently after re- 


' * fined upon her tyranny, and im- 


poſed through the medium of her 
vern⸗ 


ambaſſador a new ſyſtem of 
ment upon the aſſembled nation. 

To underſtand with what feelings 
theſe invaſions were regarded by the 
inhabitants of Poland, it is neceflary 
toattend for a moment to their po- 
litical conſtitution. The ſpirit of 

chiralry in this country has * 
the ravages of time, and is ſtill to be 
found attended with all its original 
virtues and defects. The Poles are 
a nation of noblemen. It is of no 

+ conſequence that the lower order 
among them, that is, more than 

- Nineteen twentieths of the inhabi- 

tants, are ſlaves; the ſpirit of free- 
dom, a depraved and ard free- 
dom, dourihes in all its vigour among 
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the reſt. They are proud, ſilled with 
a high ſenſe of honour, and impatient 
of conftraint, A Poliſh nobleman i; fi 


conſcious of no ſuperior; and i d 
was from a refinement upon tht; to 
rinciple, that, till lately, all reſo- ta 
utions, whether in the provincial or it 
national aſſemblies, were obliged vi; 
to be carried without a diſſenticit mi 
voice, It is from this principle allo, of 
that, though their, government be lat 
the moſt deſpotic of all oligarchics, tri 
they apprehend as the moſt dreadful WW int 
of all calamities, the inſtitution of WW me 
an \ ariſtocracy ; that is, they lo Ge 
the government of a few, each to be enſ 
directed by his individual caprice, WW ma! 
and in no caſe required to ſubmit to WF tro 
the will of another. The Pol WF the 
have been, beyond perhaps any other WM cd t 
nation under heaven, attached to to © 
their original conſtitution, - Blind ſure 
to its weakneſs, tumultuouſneſs and ſubj 
confuſion, they adored the fylten WM wer: 
that preſerved to every man bi wou 


power of acting as he pleaſed, with. 5 


out conſulting the inclinations or 


' liſtening to the reaſons of any powe Wl ries « 
upon the face of the earth. But ti: for t. 
Ruſſians have been altogether 1. viſior 

ardleſs of their darling prejudice-W force 

heir-diets and dietines have ber" order 
ſurrounded with a military force of an 
ſome of their nobility forced in08 a ſma 
exile, and othersdragged from thai fix th, 
beds, and ſent forth to wander MW Turk 
the deſerts of Siberia. Laſtly, H hand, 
the conſtitution of 1775, the cali purch 
mity they moſt dreaded, the inſtitu public 
tion of an ariſtocracy, was inte comm, 
duced. A. permanent council vl fefſion, 
eſtabliſhed to fit during the inte will. 
vals of the diet, whoſe meetings 0 Few 
cording to the ancient rules vt any 
biennial, and their period linitWentire 

„to ſix weeks; and to this cou this fit 

was proviſionally referred the dr cvarina 
tion of all affairs, civil, poli: tolt to 
and military, _ + ation © 
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The ignominiouſneſs of the Ruſ- 
ſian yoke was every where felt and 
deplored; and the czarina, inured 
to an arbitrary proceeding, and to- 
tally unconſcious of any diſpleaſure 
it was calculated to excite, gave new 
vigour to the general diſcontent, by 
marching her troops in the autumn 
of 1787 upon the territories of Po- 
land, without premiſing even the 
tnfling ceremony of notifying her 
intention to the exiſting govern- 
ment. Her ally, the emperor of 
Germany, in the beginning of the 
enſuing year demanded of the per- 
manent council a' paſſage for his 
troops; but that body, conſcious of 
the inefficacy of reſiſtance, content- 
ed themſelves with remarking, that 
to conſent to the demand was a mea- 
ſure out of their competence; and 
ſubjoiried a hope, that, if the aſſage 
were of indiſpenſible neceſſity, it 
would take place in a manner leaſt 
injurious to the intereſts of Poland. 

anwhile a diſtrict of the territo- 
ries of the republic was fixed upon 
for the rendezvous of two large di- 
viſions of the Imperial and Ruſſian 
forces; and Poland was reduced, in 
order to preſerve even the ſhadow 
of an independent nation, to collect 
a ſmall army of obſervation of about 
fix thouſand men on the frontiers of 
Turkey. The Porte, on the other 
hand,” had always been anxious to 
purchaſe the friendſhip of the re- 
public, and now endeavoured to re- 
commend itſelf to favour by pro- 
* of moderation and good 
will. | 

Few political projectors appear 
t any time to have fuffered a more 
entire defeat, than that which in 
this ſituation was reſerved for the 
carina. She was involved in the 
moſt total ignorance of the real ſitu- 
ation of Poland. Accuſtomed to 
ul the tameneſs' of ſubmiſſion, ſhe 


1790. 
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did not ſulpe&, that BY 7 the 


nation was delivered from the terror 
of her arms, it would exhibit any 
difference of character. The hob 
low profeſſions of attachment that 
tyranny extorts, ſhe regarded as af- 
fectionate and fincere. Convince 
that the Poles would not dream of 
reſiſting her authoritative dictates, 
the fixed upon this as a proper oc- 
caſion for aſſembling an extraordi- 
ay diet, for propoling a conſide- 
rable augmentation of the Poliſh 
forces, and ſuggeſting to them the 
propriety of a mutual alliance againſt 
the common enemy of the Chriſtian 
religion. Meanwhile, not only a 
large proportion of the nobility were 
indiſpoſed to her demands, but the 
king of Pruflia, who had already 
raiſed up one enemy againſt her in 
the monarch of Sweden, now exert- 
ed all the reſources of his policy to 
prevail on the Poliſh nation to throw 
off her yoke. The taſk was eaſy; 
the Poles were ſufficiently happy ta 
find a powerful ſovereign ready to 
ſecond their efforts ; and ii ſoon be- 
came viſible what complexion affairs 
were likely to aſſume in the meet- 
ing the czarina had ſo unadviſedly 
occaſioned, 

Fully aſſured in the mean time of 
the ſucceſs of her meaſures, ſhe did 
not even think it neceſſary to have 
recourſe to concealment ; but di- 
rected her ambaſſador at the court 
of Warſaw, at the cloſe of Auguſt 
1788, a ſhort time before the in- 
tended meeting of the diet, to ſigni- 
fy to the diplomatical corps her in- 
tention, in compliance with the ſug- 
geſtion of the king of Poland and 
his miniſters, to contract an alliauce 
with the national aſſembly, for the 
ſole purpoſe of the ſecurity of the 
republic, and its defence againſt the 
common enemy. The king of Pruſ- 
ſia _ not paſs over this notification 

ig 


in ſilence. He declarcd that here- 
garded the propoſed meaſure as to- 


- tally unneceſſary ; but that at all 


events he conceived himſelf as deep 
ly intereſted as any of the neigh- 
bouring powers in the preſervation 


of the Poliſh territories, and there- ' 


fore, if it were perliſted in, ſhould 
be obliged to demand a ſimilar re- 
newal of his own treaties with that 
government. He proceeded to di- 
re& his ambaſſador to proteſt before 
the permanent council againſt. an 
alliance fo contrary to the true in- 
tereſt and ſafety of the republic. 

t the ſame tone the troops of 
Pruſſia were put in motion, and the 
king appeared ready to ſupport the 

y he had taken by force of arms. 
The czarina was convinced, though 
late, of the neceſſity of lowering 
her pretenſions; and a meſſenger 
arrived from Peterſburgh at War- 
ſaw on the firſt of October, with a 
declaration, that ſhe deſiſted from 
the propoſed alliance, and deſired 
to leave the ſtates of the republic 
free and uninfluenced in their deli- 
berations. 

The diet aſſembled on the fixth ; 
and the Ruſſian ambaſſador, who on 
former occaſions had. been aecuſ- 
tomed imperiouſly to dictate their 
reſolutions, remaining quiet, the 
king and the leading Bede ſeem- 
ed for a moment to be left without 
mterruption-to adopt ſuch plans as 
their diſcretion ſhould diate to 
them. It was uſual in this ſituation 
for the diet to come to a prelimi- 
nary vote, r the ſeveral 
topics they intended to diſcuſs. The 
only important artiele that entered 
into this analyſis was the augmenta- 
tion of the army. Meanwhile the 
king of Pruflia, deeming himſeif 
ſufficiently authoriſed by the notifi- 
cation made by the empreſs of Ruſ- 


ſia to the diplomatical corps, waited 


Je 
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only till the preliminary ceremonie: 
of the diet Raul be adjuſted, in 
order to communicate to them his 
ſentiments upon the ſubject of their 
meeting, | 

In his memorial he declared his 
explicit diſa probation of the pro- 
4 of an once with Ruſſia, for 
the purpoſe of ſecuring the integri- 
ty of the Poliſh dominions. The 
uſpicion had thus early been con- 
ceived. againſt him of a deſign of 
adding the cities of Dantzic and 
Thorn to his hereditary dominions; 
and he did not ſeruple, as the em- 
peror had done in the caſe of the 
exchange of Bavaria, to treat the 
report as a malicious calumny, in- 
jurious to the fincerity of his cha- 
rater, and the dignity of his poli- 
tical ſyſtem. But, if the projected 
alliance did not point at ham, what 
purpoſe, he aſked, was it intended 
to anſwer ? It was abſurd to ſup- 


poſe that the czarina was guarding 


againſt her own future uſurpations, 
or thoſe of her imperial ally. Was 
Turkey then the object ſhe had in 
view ? Every enlightened citizen of 
the republic would readily perceive, 
how difficult, or rather impoſlible 
it was for them to defend their coun- 
try againſt a neighbour, ſo advan- 
tageouſly ſituated, ſo powerſul, and 
fo fortunate. Nor could the king 
be indifferent to a proceeding, mil- 
chievous not only to Poland, but 
which threatened the tranquillity ot 
his own dominions, and would not 
fail to ſpread more extenſively the 
devaſtations of war. He had 0 
objection to the augmentation of 
the army, and the putting the forces 
of the republic into a reſpectable 
condition; but he requeſted chem to 
conſider, whether any augment?- 
tion under the preſent circumſtances 
might not tend to involve them, 1 
ſpite of themſelves, iu the 1 6 
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the belligerent powers. Finally, if 
a ſtricter alliance with Ruſſia — 
adopted, he ſhould be obliged to de- 
mand a ſimilar ſtipulation on his 
part 3 and if all theſe amicable re- 
preſentations and propoſals were 
paſſed over in ſilence, in that caſe 
the king invited every true citizen 
and genuine patriot/ to unite with 
him ; and promiſed _ neceſſary 
aſſiſtance, and the moſt powerful 
ſupport, to maintain the independ- 
ence, the liberty and the well-being 
of the republic. 

The Ruſſian party, at the head of 
which were the king and his mini- 
ſters, and which was ſuppoſed to 
have no equivocal influence in- the 
permanent council, did not ſubmit 
without a ſtruggle to the aſcend- 
ancy of their adverſaries. They 
endeavoured to obtain a priority to 
the deliberation reſpecting the army 
to all other conſiderations ; but the 
majority inſiſted with vehemence 
upon , giving an immediate hearing 
to the memorial of the Pruſſian mo- 
narch. A few days later than this, 
they exerted themſelves to ſecure a 
material point, by taking the military 
department out of the committee of 
the permanent council, which was at 
preſent inveſted with it, and con- 
ding it to a new board to be ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. The 
queſtion for this purpoſe was carried 
in the negative on the ſixteenth of 
October. The deciſion was how- 
ever attended with ſymptoms ſuffi- 
ciently alarming to the partiſans of 
Ruſſia. It was cuſtomary with the 
diet, in all conteſted queſtions, to 
make their determination. firſt by 
open voting, and then by ballot ; a 
cuſtom. accu calculated at once 
for the exhibition and the diſſemi- 
nation of folly and vice. In the 


former mode the majority againſt 
tie motion amounted to fifty or 
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ſixty voices; but the ſecret deciſion 
reduced this — ſeven. 

The twentieth inſtant, which had 
been fixed upon for the moſt im- 
portant diſcuſſions, was attended 
with uncommon and unlooked ſor 
unanimity. The anſwer to the king 
of Pruſſias memorial was drawn up 
with ſo much moderation and good 
ſenſe, as to obtain the concurrence 
of the royal party. On the other 
hand, the vote for augmenting the 
army to the amount of one hundred 
thouſand men was approved by the 
adverſaries of Ruſſia; either be- 
cauſe they preferred what they 
deemed to be the true intereſts of 
their country to the ſuggeſtions of 
their foreign ally ; or that the king 
of Pruſſia, while he ſeemed to con- 
demn the meaſure, was not in reali- 
ty averſe to their ſetting on foot a 
military force that might _ 
the czarina of every hope of re- 
covering her - aſcendancy in that 
1 3 

e unanimity that prevailed was 
of ſhort — The opponents 
of the party of the czarina felt their 

wer, and were determined to exert 
it. The ſeaſon of the year gave the 
firſt occaſion to their declamations. 
As winter approached, it became 
more likely that the allied armies 
would take up their quarters for that 
ſeaſon in the territories of Poland. 
A ſuſpicion like this became the 
ſubje& of vehement invective, and 
was repreſented as the conſumma- 
tion of that. imperious inſolence, 
which had firſt induced the two 
wers arbitrarily to march their 
into the provinces of the re- 
public. Inflamed with theſe fenti- 
ments, they proceeded on the laſt 
day of -the month to vote a remon- 
ſtrance to the emperor, reſpeQing 
certain exactions and i rities 


that were ſaid to be committed by 
is 
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his troops. But the moſt deciſive 
meaſure of the diet was that of the 
third of November, by which they 
took from the preſent executive go- 
vernment the department of war; a 


ueſtion that was again decided in 

our of the king by a ſmall majo- 

rity, but upon the ballot was carried 
againſt him. | 


„ber was.ne 


ſooner informed ef this vote, than 
he conceived it diſgraceful to him 
any longer to remain idle. Havin 

previouſly been inſtructed by his 
court, he delivered a' note to the 
diet, complaining of their having in- 
fringed upon the conſtitution of 


1775, warning them of certain pro- 


jects calculated for the utter ſubverſion 


of the exiſting l and de- 
—_ that, 1 e projects were 
earried into — his lovere 
would find herſelf obliged wholly to 
renounce the friendſhip ſhe had hi- 
therto entertained for the republic. 
This admonition was by no means 
attended with the effects expected 
from it. It was received on the part 
of the majority with all the vehe- 
mence of indignation. In vain did 
the king endeavour in ſome degree 


to ſtem the torrent. In vain did he 


expatiate on the ſacredneſs of trea- 
ties, and the juſt reſentment to 
which they would expoſe themſelves 


by their violation; or deſcribe the 
friendly intentions that were now 


entertained by Ruſſia, and the 
dreadfut effects that might follow 
from her diſpleaſure- At length 


having uſeleſsly ſought by his ex- 


poſtulations to produce ſome im- 
preſſion upon the aſſembly, he 
abruptly adjourned them to an early 
day m the following week. 

The interval was not ſpent in in- 
activity by the partiſans of Pruſſia. 
The adjournment had been preci- 


pitated by the interference of a de- 
g | 


utation to the king from the Tower 
Fouſe of aſſembly, requiring his aſ- 
ſent to certain propoſitions, upon 
pain of being regarded as a pen- 
ſioner of Ruſſia, and treated ac · 
cordingly. No ſooner did they re- 
ſame their fittings, than they voted 
a prolongation of the diet for four 
weeks beyond the period of its or- 
dinary exiſtence. At the ſame time 
a more important project was enter- 
tained, and had for ſome time been 
m contemplation, amounting to no 
leſs than an abolition of the narrow 
riod to which the diet was at pre- 
ent circumſcribed, and rendering 
the ſitting of the national aſſembly 
anent and uninterrupted. 

On the fifteenth of November an 
anſwer was voted to the note of the 
Ruſſians ambaſſador. In this anſwer 
the diet diſclaĩimed the imputation 
of any improvement of their conſti- 
tution being regarded as an infrac- 


tion of treaties. That aſſembly was 


independent in its ſovereignty, and, 
like every other legiflative power, 
could never be rendered accountable 
for the abolition of old laws, or the 
introduction of new ones. They 
had therefore a complete right to 
annihilate the war committee of the 
rmanent council. If the ambaſ- 
dor alluded to the general opi- 
nion of the nation in favour of 2 
permanent diet, ſuch a meaſure, 
they obſerved, far from being a ſub- 
verſion of the government, which 
eſſentially veſted in the national aſ- 
ſembly, might perhaps be regarded 
as an improvement and — 
of it. They ſtated the czarina's 
threat of renouncing their friendſhip 
as having excited in them the livelieſt 
ſenſibility; and they declared that 
ſuch an event would be a fignal of 
general calamity and affliction to the 
republic. Finally, they added to 
their anſwer a requeſt, that rr 
wo 
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would direct her troops to evacuate 
the territories of Poland. 

The king of Pruſſia alſo embraced 
the occaſion afforded by the Ruſſian 
declaration, to communicate his ſen- 
timents reſpecting the proceedings 
of the diet. He An | with plea- 
ſure that that aſſembly, in their vote 
of the third of November, had regu- 
lated the fuperintendence of their 
military forces in a manner calcu- 
lated to ſecure the independence of 
the republic, and to remove, more 
effectually than could have been 
done by any other mode, the poſſi- 
bility of arbitrary abuſes and _ 
interference. He truſted they would 
never be induced to ſacrifice ſo eſ- 
ſential a point by any pe 
drawn from the ſuppoſed hoſtility 
of treaties, efpecially when they re- 
collected the enormous abuſes they 
had recently diſcovered, He was 
himſelf engaged by treaty to gua- 
rantee the 4. of the republic; 
but this ſhould always induce him 
to protect, rather than abridge, the 
freedom of their deliberations ; and 
he flattered himſelf, the diet would 
gire him credit for the ſincerity 
of theſe profeſſions, notwithſtanding 
the inſidious declamations of a few 
individuals, whoſe finiſter intentions 
did not permit them to ſpare the re- 
2 either of the living or the 

The empreſs of Ruſſia, tho 
taken by ſurpriſe in the affair of 
Poland, was not flow in perceiving 
the real nature of the ſituation, aud 
adapted her meaſures accordingly. 
Unable at preſcat to undertake a 
war upon this grourd, her only bu- 
lineſs was conceſſion; and it was 
mcumbent upon her to proportion 
the magnitude of her conceſſions, to 
the degree of inflexibility diſcovered 
by the diet, and the degree of firm- 
xls with which they were ſupports 
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ed by their new protector. Even 
previouſly to the meeting of the 
aſſembly, ſhe had thought proper to 
ſacrifice her propoſal of à more in- 
timate alliance. Finding that this 
conceſhon ſatisfied neither Poland 
nor Pruſſia, but that they were bent 
upon the utter deſtruction of the 
Ruſſian party in the republic, ſhe 
had recourſe to intimidation. Such 
was the object propoſed in the de- 


claration of her ambaſſador in the 


beginning of November. This how 
ever was the laſt inſtance in which 
ſhe choſe to betray the reſentment 
of offended dignity. She found that 
the had ſpoken in the wrong tone, 
and applied to the wrong party. 
She found the aſſembly impreſſed 
with a deep ſenſe of their wron 
and the contagion of reſentment = 
indignation communicating from 
man to man, She def red, of ſub- 
duing the irritated — of 2 
large body of men engaged in the 
aſſertion of their independence ; and 
conceived better hopes from the 
cautious and quickfighted ſelfiſhneſs 
of their exalted protector. In a 
word, from this time ſhe abjured 
the frankneſs of inſult, and had re- 
courſe to the undiſcovered craft of 
ſilent negociation. 

The occaſion upon which ſhe firſt 
manifeſted this revolution in her ſyſ- 
tem, was that of the anfwer of her 
ambaſſador on the twenty-fourth in- 
ſtant to the requiſition of the diet 
for withdrawing the Ruſſian troops, 
Though this paper was altogether 
unſatisfactory in — to its prin- 
cipal topic, yet its was 
Arikin Sata with-- hat of 
the official paper that preceded it. 
Inſtead, as before, of renouncing 
the friendſhip of Poland, ſhe pro- 
ſeſſed to receive the aſſurances of 
their affection with the greateſt ſen- 


ſibility, and declared that they were 
D 3 fully 
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fully returned in the fervent intereſt 
ſhe took in the fortune of the re- 
public, and her anxiety for the wel- 
fare of a friend and ally. The Im- 
perial ambaſſador about the ſame 
time delivered his anſwer to the 
complaints of the diet, promiſing to 
enquire into and redreſs every in- 
Juſtice that might have been commit - 
ted by the Auſtrian forces; and at 
the ſame time claiming ſome merit 
for the tranquillity that had been 
ſecured to the republic, particularly 
by the capture of Choczim, 

The king of Pruſſia certainly 
never deſired to engage himſelf in 
hoſtilities for the ſake of avenging 
the injuries of the Poles ; and ac- 


cordingly liſtened with eagerneſs to 


the overtures of the czarina, as a 
means by which he might ſecure to 
himſelf, without hazard or blood- 
ſhed, all the advantages he pro- 
poſed. The laſt of His meaſures, 
that breathed an open and frank 
ſupport of the Poliſh claims, was the 
note of his ambaſſador of the ſecond 
of December, in which he acknow- 
ledged the communication of the 
anſwer of the diet to the czarina, 
and applauded its contents, as ex- 
hibiting an authentic record of the 
enlightened ſentiments and patriotic 
firmneſs that animated and diſtin- 

iſhed the preſent national aſ- 

embly. 

But the Pruſſian ſovereign had 
puſhed his intrigues too far, to be able 
at pleaſure to moderate the zeal that 
inſpired the ruling party in the diet. 
They were not immediately aware 
of the alteration in his ſentiments, 


Even when they perceived it, though 


their cauſe were not indeed that of 


general liberty and happineſs, yet 
they conceived themſelves actuated 
by a nobler principle, than the po- 
hey or caprice of an ambitious 


neighbour, They accordingly pro- 


ceeded in the deſigns they had be. 
gn They voted a continnation 

f their ſittings, till ſuch time as 
the military defence of the ſtate 
ſhould be ſecured upon a reſpectable 
footing. They went on to digeſt 


the plan of a new war de 


ent, 


whoſe meaſures ſhould be out of the 
reach of foreign corruption and in- 
trigue. They endeavoured to con- 
ſtrut a ſyſtem of taxation, that 
ſhould be adequate to the expence 
of the numerous armament they had 
voted, But their principal meaſure 
was that of the nineteenth of Janu- 
ary 1789, by which they aboliſhed, 
in contempt of the entreaties and 
expoſtulations of their king, the 


anent council, which 


had been 


inſtituted under the auſpices of Rul- 
ſia in the year 1775. Laſtly, they 
threatened to ſubſtitute in its room 
a permanent diet, by means of which 
the national repreſentatives ſhould 
be perpetually fitting, and inceſſant - 
ly active for the welfare of the re- 


public. ö 


But in theſe meaſures they were 


not more actuated by a 


regard for 


the future honour and reſpectability 
of their country, than by an ever- 
watchful animoſity and deteſtation 
of the authority of Ruſſia, They 
accordingly were inceſſant in their 
demands of the evacuation of the 


Poliſh territories by the troops of 


the czarina, Meanwhile their com- 
plaints were evaded by this princeſs, 
and feebly and inſincerely ſupported 


by the king of Pruſſia. 


Thus the 


negociation was drawn out with the 
utmoft tediouſneſs ; but the perſe- 
verance of the Poles at length roſc 
ſuperior to every obſtacle. The 
emperor, in one of thoſe irregular 
fits of generoſity and munificence by 
which he was eminently character- 
iſed, agreed to indemnify the dz 
mages ſuffered by the Palcs at the 


eſt imate 
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eſtimate formed by their own com- 


miſſioners; and the czarina, com- 
lled by the 2 nature of the 
buſineſs, promiſed by her ambaſſa- 
dor, on the fourth of June, to com- 
ply with the continued and impor- 
tunate demands of the national aſ- 
ſembly, and withdraw her t 
The ſtake for which the Poles 
had to play in this arduous tranſac- 
tion was of ineſtimable value, It 
ſeems at firſt ſight to be an experi- 
ment ſufficiently dangerous, to en- 
deavour to annihilate the uſurpation 
of one foreign power by calling in 
the aſſiſtance of another. So far 
however as the event has yet diſ- 
layed itſelf, their adventure has 
n carried on under proſperous 
auſpices. Neither the finances nor 
the population of Ruſſia admitted 
of her extending her hoſtilities to a 
wider theatre. Poland might there- 
fore hope to find her active inter- 
ference ſuſpended; while at the 
ſame time the dread of that inter- 
ference would reſtrain the encroach- 
ments of their new protector. We 
are unable to trace the ſecret nego- 
ciations between the leaders of the 
diet and the king of Pruſſia; but it 
ſeems to be fair to impute the re- 
— diſtance of ſituation of the 
troops partly to the vigi- 
lance of their jealouſy, 00 as 
to the caution of the ki 
party . himſelf ſo far as > 
make a rupture unavoidable. Many 
of their proceedin 
with an energy and ſpirit, that are 
ſeldom to be traced in the hiſt 
of Poland. The increaſe of their 
_—_ appears to have been an in- 
diſpenſible meaſure ; at the ſame 
time that it muſt be remarked, that 
this increaſe was accompliſhed with 
ſomewhat ter facility on paper 
than in rea ty. The continued ſit - 
ting of the diet could not fail to be 


are marked 
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attended with ſalutary conſequences, 
Meanwhile thert is much that re- 


mains to be accompliſhed. The 


political in 
try is a n 


ndence of any coun- 
preliminary to the 


3 its internal liberty, but is 


in itſelt of little conſequence. Even 
this independence can ſcarcely be 
attained in the preſent caſe, without 
the ſubverſion of that ariſtocracy, 
whoſe diſſenſions have never failed 
to afford an opportunity for the 
invaſion of their powerful neigh- 
bours. Could we hope that Poland 
would be wiſe enough to aſſert and 
purſue her genuine intereſt, no na- 
tion — | —_ be able to 
ran? itſelf as her ſuperior in every 
thing that can render a people truly 
reſpectable. 
rom the ſtruggles of Poland to 
ſhake off the Ruſhan yoke, we re- 
turn to thoſe, ſtill more perilous in 
their progreſs, of the king of Swe- 
den. Sweden had never been re- 
duced to a condition altogether ſo 
abject as Poland; and of conſe- 
quence Ruſſia had not become ſo 
odious to her inhabitants. The 
king had uſually adhered to the op- 
ſite faction; and this circum- 
ſtance had both thrown a great ma- 
jority of the ariſtocracy into the 
party of the czarina, and had given 
the appearance, to a ſuperficial 
obſerver, of the protector of the li- 
berties of Sweden againſt the ambi- 
tion of the ſovereign. Of conſe- 
quence, while Guſtavus was exerting 
himſelf with the utmoſt gallantry 
to deſtroy a uſurpation fatal to the 


true intereſts of his country, a nu- 


merous and important deſcription of 
the inhabitants ſold themſelves to the 
enemy, and implicitly ſubmitted to 
the directions of a powerful and infi- 


dious neighbour, It is true, that the 


principle they conteſted with the 
monarch, was in appearance ime 
D 4 portant 
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8 and intereſting. It was no 
E 


ſs than, whether a foreign war 
ſhould/be ſuffered to originate in the 
deliberative voice of the people, or 


in the caprice of the ſovereign. But 


it will probably be admitted that it 


was no longer prudent to contend 
about general ſyſtems, when the 


kingdom was invaded by an * 
at each of its extremities. It wi 


be allowed that the ariſtocracy and 


the military leaders were ſomewhat 
too unſcrupulous, if they were, as 
it was reported, the penſioners of 
Ruſſia, or if they connived at a pro- 
ject for alienating the port of Got- 
renburgh to the government of 


Denmark. 


On the other band, the king kad 
'ventured upon a meaſure which the 
reſent circumſtances of the nation 
Ee to require, but which was 
dangerous, as an innovation upon 
the Swediſh conſtitution. If he | 
called together the aſſembly of the 
ſtates, the country was ſo much di- 


| vided, and the party of the nobles 


ſo powerful, that the war in all pro- 
bability could not have been proſe- 


cuted. In the mean time no prin- 


eiple could be more fundamental in 


the Swediſh conſtitution than that 
which the king determined to coun- 
teract; and, if the conſtitution had 


it ſelf been excellent, it appears that 
no R to ariſe from the de- 
. viation co 


d have been ſo great, as 
to compenſate the miſchief of the 

recedent, Imperfect however and 
ill conſtructed as that conſtitution 
was, if the king had diſplayed in 
his proceeding the Reuel, of vir- 
tue, and the. Energy of truth ; more 
eſpecially, if he had meditated the 
introdud ion of genuine freedom, 
inſtead of the phantom that now 
ſupplied its place, his boldneſs would 
have been attended with ſalutary 
effects. But Guſtavus neither loved 


ad 


liberty, nor underſtood it; and he the 
preferred the ſudden impulſes of mo 
paſſion, and the crooked paths of reſt 
diſſimulation and fallchood, to all wer 
that conſiſtency and integrity could ly a 


diate. Ps too 
We have already deſcribed the ca 
indefatigable activity of his pro- 1 


ceedings in the campaign of 1988, helc 
and the fortunate period that was and 
ut to the Duin invaſion. No WW ſpec 
Foner had the king obtained a mo- exp! 
W from foreign ene- ty 1 
mies, than he began to turn his at- * 
tention to the internal ſtate of the R 
kingdom; and he immediately de- the 
termined to adopt the meaſure min 
which had firſt ſuggeſted itſelf to Fin! 
the malcontents of the army, and to und, 
ſummon a diet, He ſaw his pro- had 
greſs through Sweden every where WW tion 
attended with the good wiſhes and her 
affection of the people; he ſaw the tilit: 
ariſtocracy the object of unpopula- W mod 
rity and hatred ; he believed that WW who 
the qualities he had diſcovered in ſubj, 
the midſt of the adverſities that op- the 
reſſed him, had given him a new then 
intereſt in the general approbation; MW take 
and he was not ignorant that the WW all 1 
ſanction of the country at large was then 
the moſt powerful engine he could the 
poſſeſs, to defeat the machinations vade 
of all that oppoſed him. Nor was pute 
it policy only that dictated his con- ¶ that 
duct; he was elated with ſucceſs, be f. 
and in the triumph of his heart WM her 
could not readily perſuade himſelf MW Surr 
that any thing could be found dar- Swee 
ing or obſtinate enough to con- foun, 


troul his proweſs, ever 

The king arrived at Stockholm, Ruff 
from the ſouthern extremity of his WM of tl 
dominions, on the twentieth of De- that 
cember 1588; and, by ſome revo- to er 
lution in the army in Finland, with WW the !. 
which we are not ſufficiently ac: for t 
quainted, was enabled to put the Ti 
malcontent officers under arreſt is WW terin 
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the innipg of the followin 
the e aner of perſons - 
reſted was conſiderable ; but there 
were others, Who conceived a time- 
ly apprehenſion of their danger, and 
took refuge in the dominions of the 
CZArina. | . N 

The firſt meeting of the diet was 
held on the ſecond of February 1789, 
and the aſſembly was opened by a 
ſpeech from the ſovereign. Guitavus 
expreſſed himſelf with great ſeveri- 
ty 88 the different foreign 

wers he had had to encounter. 
Ruſka, he ſaid, had endeavoured. by 
the moſt inſidious artifices to under- 
mine the loyalty of the people of 
Finland, and to induce them to paſs 
under a foreign yoke ; and, when he 
had detected theſe baſe machina- 
tions, and determined to encounter 
her ſecret attacks with open hoſ- 
tiity, ſhe had adopted a different 
mode. Deſpairing to induce a 
whole nation to 9 itſelf the 
ſubject of an ambitious neighbour, 
ſhe had endeavoured to perſuade 
them to inactivity. She had under- 
taken to teach them to believe, that 
all the calamity that ſurrounded 
them, the uncertain fate of Finland, 
the hoſtility that from all ſides in- 
raded the kingdom, were to be im- 
puted to him alone. She conceived 
that the Swediſh tneſs would 
be ſufficiently annihilated, if once 
her monarch. could be deſtroyed. 
Surrounded with fo many dangers, 
Sweden ſeemed to be ſhaken to her 
foundations. But great danger was 
ever the parent of ſublime virtue. 
Ruſſia. did not know the character 
of the nation; ſhe did not expect 
that the danger ſhe had been anxious 
to create, would itſelf revive in them 
the love of their country, and a zeal 
tor their common defence. 

The king ſpoke in terms of flat- 
tering eulogium of the exertions 
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made upon that occaſian by the pea- 
ſants, _—_— hers, the 4 1— 
the well · affe of the nobleſſe. 
Friendly powers had thought Swe- 
den abandoned by its own inhabi- 
nc and, ſcarcely reſolved, had 

gun to deliberate upon the mea- 
ſures to be adopted for its relief. 
But they had ſuddenly beheld the 
nation inſpired with that courageous 
vigour, which had ever been its 
true characteriſtie. The king of 


Pruſſia had interfered, and had gain- 
ed for them time, which was all 


they required. It was for the diet 
to make a ſuitable uſe of the inter- 
val. It was for them to rank them- 
ſclves with the immortal benefaQors 
of their country ; or to become con- 
founded with the degenerate diet 
that had betrayed Sweden into the 
hands of Chriftiern the ſecond, and, 
like them, to remain the execration 
of the lateſt poſterity, The, king 
added, that he was himſelf ready, 
for the ſake of unanimity and con- 
cord, to renounce every perſonal 
vengeance, and depart from the ſe- 
verity of criminal juſtice, as he had 
already done in the tranſaction of 
the year 1772; and he ſeems, to 
have held out this as-an inducement 


to the nobleſſe to recede from the 


inflexibility of their oppoſition. 

If ſuch were the intention of the 
offer, it was by no means attended 
with the deſired effect. The pro- 
ceedings of the diet were full of 
diſcord and hoſtility, Of the four 


orders, the peaſants and the burgh- 


ers were devoted to the party of 
the monarch ; the clergy were ſup- 
poſed to have imbibed a portion of 
the ſame ſpirit; and the n | 

were determined to humble Guſta- 
vus, and to bring back the govern- 


ment to the ſtandard of the conſti- 


tution. 'The three inferior orders 
voted an addreſs to the king, to 
t 


tion to theſe 


controverfy refpecte 


thank him for his late exertions for 
the defence of the kingdom ; but 
the nobility abſolutely refufed their 
concurrence, unleſs an amendment 
were adopted, recommending the 


immediate reſtoration of peace. A 


propoſition was alſo voted by this 
order on the fifth day of dal fit- 
ting, calling upon the king to direct 
oſecutions to be commenced 
inft the authors of certain in- 

us libels. Theſe libels were 
publications vindicating the pro- 
* 5 the 33 and — 
eufling an e e oppoſi- 


the 

army in Finland. * 
But the moſt material ſubject of 
d the ſecret 
committee of the diet, which was 


ufually appointed to tranfact with 
the executive government all ſuch 


particulars as were. thought impro- 
per for publication. The number 


of this committee was thirty, ſelect- 
ed from the four orders; and of 


conſequence the diet was by this 
'expectent reduced as to certain 
points, from the moſt numerous re- 

entative aſſembly in the univerſe 


to hounds the moſt limited and nar- 


row. The nobility had in this com- 
mittee twice the number of repre- 
ſentatives of any of the other orders; 
notwithſtanding which, the inſtitu- 
tion may be re as favourable 
to the monarch, the nobleſſe amount- 
ing at laſt to only two fifths of the 
* It was in vain therefore 
that they choſe the moſt diſaffected 
of their order as members of the 
committee; Guſtavus ſtill regarded 
this leſſer body as his principal re- 
force. The nobles were themſelves 


conſcious of the advantage he would 


in this inftance poſſeſs, and there- 
fore propoſed to vote inſtructions li- 
miting the powers of the commit- 
ter. The king, on the other hand, 
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expreſsly oppoſed this ing, 
on the pretence that the publica. 
tion of any of the ſecrets of govern- 
ment would be dangerous 1n time 
of war; and he wrote a letter to 
count Lowenhaupt, the marſhal of 
the diet, forbidding him to put the 

eſtion upon any clauſes of in 

ruction that might be moved in 

the aſſembly, 

The general queſtion of inſtruc. 
tions was decided by the nobility in 
the affirmative on the ſeventh of Fe. 
bruary ; and, particular inſtruions 
being moved by certain members of 
the aſſembly, count Lowenhaupt, in 
conformity to the dire&ions he had 
received from the ſovereign, re- 
fuſed to take the votes of the body, 
Such a proceeding naturally gave riſe 
to a very animated debate; and, as 
_ . al was not poſteſſed of that 

rſonal dignity or capacity which 
— bs hold a * 
affembly in awe, he experienced 
fome very rough language from tlie 
leaders of oppoſition. 5 this per- 
ſonal attack he was ſo far intimi- 
dated, as to think proper to decline 
the office of preſiding in the ſub- 
ſequent meetings; and the majority, 
having _ one of their own fac- 
tion in his room, proceeded to vote 
fuch inſtructions as they conceived 
fuited to the occaſion. They re- 
ſtrained the ſecret committee from 
taking any ſuch reſolution, as ſhould 
decide upon the queſtion of peace 
and war; they prohibited them 
from interfering with the ſtate of 
the finances, the cogniſance of which 
was reſerved by the conſtitution to 
a deputation to be appointed for that 
particular function; and they di- 
rected their repreſentatives in the 
committee to communicate all ſuch 
matters to the diet at large, as did 
not in their own nature require an 


indiſ e ſecrecy, - 
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Such was the ſituation of affairs, 
when the king determined no long- 
er to approach the diet in t 
modeſt —— ne — — 
ſupported as he was by the ſen 
the 1 at large, to put an end 
to the controverſy by a direct in- 
terpoſition of authority. Though 
the members of the ſecret commit- 
tee were already choſen, the com- 
mencement of their deliberations 
was ſuſpended, on account of the 
difference of opinion between the 
nobleſſe and the two inferior orders, 
with reſpe& to the extent of their 
powers. Thus all public buſineſs 

peared to be at a ſtand ; while 
— order of the peaſants, inſtigated 
no doubt by the king with a view 
to ſtrike terror into the malcon- 
tents, requeſted him to call in the 
volunteers of Dalecarlia to the re- 
hef of the citizens of Stockholm, 
to whom the taſk of watching for 
the ſafety of the capital muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be a conſiderable burthen. 
The volunteers of Dalecarlia were 
already within one day's march of 
the diet. 

On the ſeventeenth of Fe 
the king ſummoned the four orders 
of the ſtates to attend him ; and, 
after having applauded the public 
ſpirit and zeal of the inferior orders, 
condemned in very pointed terms 
the unceremonious and unbecoming 
manner, in which, as he ſaid, the 
marſhal of the diet had been treated 
by the nobleſſe. He commanded 
them to ſtrike out of their journals 
the reſolutions into which they had 
entered againſt count Lowenhaupt ; 
and called u n them to appoint a 
deputation for the purpoſe of mak- 
ing a public apology, and a ſignal 
reparation to their offended preſi- 
dent. . He did more than this. He 
ſingled out two of the ariſtocratical 


leaders, count Axel Ferſen, a vene- 
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rable ſtateſman, who had for more 


than thirty years figured in the moſt 
eminent tranſactions of the political 
theatre; and baron Charles "rung 
the richeſt nobleman in Sweden 
and required that their names ſhould 
be put at the head of the deputa- 
tion, ö v | 
It is not probable that the king 
expected the compliance of the up- 
per houſe of aſſembly with ſo arro- 
t a requiſition. He had ſo fully 
ucceeded in the revolution of 1772 
in the Employment of violence, that 
no other project for terminating the 
reſent controverſy had any chance 
— his approbation. He is even 
ſaid, in preparing apartments at 
Frederieſhoff for the reception of 
the impriſoned officers from Fin 
land, ſome weeks before the meet- 
ing of the diet, to have had an eye 
to the preſent emergency, and to 
have included in his arrangement an 
accommodation for a certain | 
tion of tke legiſlative aſſembly. Ac- 
cordingly, having obtained on the 
twentieth an addreſs from the other 
three orders of the ſtates, requeſt- 


bruary ing him to deviſe ſome means far 
r 


oring activity to the body; he 
proceeded the ſame evening to take 
into cuſtody count Axel Ferſen, 
baron Degeer, and about thirty of 
the principal leaders of the axiſto- 
cratical party. 

We bo at no loſs to decide 
upon the degree of political know- 
ledge exiſting in the Swediſh na- 
tion, when we behold them paſſive- 
ly ſubmitting to a violence, which, 
in people animated with one par- 
ticle of the ſpirit of freedom, muſt 
have excited the moſt uncontrolable 
— and indignation. If the 
people were enlightened enough to 
diſcover the — their conſtitu- 
tion, it was no doubt well to 


them 


| 
| 
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them for a better government, would 


ünfallibly have fitted them by their ple 


own act to acquire it. That one 
individual ſhould at his arbitrary 
leaſure commit to priſon mem- 
of the legiſlature, to puniſh 
them for opinions given in that 
capacity, and to put an end to the 
freedom of diſcuſſion, is a ſpectacle 
altogether intolerable. Guſtavus in- 
deed was not unaware that he might 
have truſted his vengeance to the 
other orders of the diet and the na- 
tion, But he dared not part with 
ſo important a truſt out of his own 
hands. He feared leſt they ſhould 
underſtand liberty too well, and love 


it too much, He was apprehenſive 
that, while they annihilated the 
uſurpations of the ariſtocracy, they 
would heſitate about giving the 
booty without reſerve to increaſe the 
prerogatives of the monarch, 

On the day ſubſequent to this act 
of deſpotiſm, the king went down 
to the aſſembly of the flates, and 
preſented to them for their conſi- 
deration an act of union and ſurety, 
altering in ſeveral material points 
the exiſting conſtitution. This pro- 
jet, as might be expected under 
the circumſtances we have deſcribed, 
contained in it ſome articles of a 
Juſt and liberal tendency, mixed 
with others that were hypocntical, 
ambiguous, and arbitrary. It be- 
gan with conferring on the king the 
prerogative of peace and war, It 
proceeded to ſtate, that, as the 
Swedes were free, they were evi- 
dently entitled to be tried by their 
peers ;. and of conſequence that the 
— court of juſtice ought to be 
conſtituted, not as the ſenate was, 
to which this function had hitherto 
been attributed, of nobles only, but 
of citizens of all orders in the ſtate; 
and that the number of its members 
pught to be regulated by the king, 
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who was the true father of his peo, 
It confirmed the exemption of 
certain lands poſſeſſed by the nobi. 


lity from the burthen of taxation; 


but it permitted to the inferior or. 
ders the acquiſition of landed pro- 
rty, from which they had hitherto 
— excluded. It limited the 
offices of the kingdom and ofthe 
royal houſhold to the nobility; 
while it — the roturiers the 
new privilege of being eligible, in- 
— with their — 
to other truſts; and even provided 
that a roturier, if he became noble, 
ſhould vacate his appointment. It 
reſtrained the diet from taking into 
conſideration any other ſubjects than 
ſuch as ſhould be propoſed to them 
by the ſovereign; and declared its 
— to be irrevocable and eter: 
nal. 
It did not at firſt appear that the 
king had carried any great point 
— impriſonment of the nobles, 
he upper houſe of aſſembly was 
as refractory as ever; their lan- 
guage reſpecting the king full of 
menaces and aſperity; nor would 
they, = any terms, admit count 
Lowenhaupt to preſide in their it- 
tin They deferred the conlide- 
ration of the a& of union for three 
weeks; and the king having at 
length ſent them a meſſage requir- 


ing them to come to a deciſion re- 


ſpecting it, it was rejected almoſt 
without a diſſentient voice. But, 
notwithſtanding theſe appearances, 
matters were infenſibly taking a turn 
favourable to the ſovereign.” The 
nobles became aware, that, ſo long 
as the king was ſu in all his 
meaſures by the general ſenſe of the 
nation, their cauſe muſt neceſſarily 
remain hopeleſs ; and the mot con- 
ſiderable of them inſenfibly with: 
drew from a ſcene of ſo unpromiſing 
contention, and - retired to their 
; f I country 
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country ſeats. The er part of 
the members, who had been elected 
into the ſecret committee, were 
among the priſoners of Frederieſ- 
hoff; and a meeting was called by 
a king of ſurpriſe on the evening of 
the very day of the royal ſitting, 
and other commiſſioners elected to 
ſupply their place. The ſecret com- 
mittee began its deliberations unme- 
diately; voted additional taxes to 
the amount of 300,000/, per an- 
num; and, in the name of the king- 
dom at , declared themſelves 
reſponſible the public debt, as 
well as for a new loan, both of them 
together amounting to five millions 
ſterling. Having brought their tranſ- 
actions to a termination, they re- 
ported them to the four orders of 
the diet; and their reſolutions were 
immediately adopted by the clergy, 
the burghers, and the peaſants. . 
Guſtavus, who perceived that no 
advantage could be gained by him 
ſo raluable as time, remained a quiet 
ſpectator of theſe proceedings, and 
permitted the houſe of nobility to 
evaporate its diſpleaſure, Unwi ing 
to afford new occaſion to their dit- 
like, he condeſcended to appoint a 
deputy marſhal of the diet, to dif- 
charge the functions of the obnoxi- 
ous principal. In the cloſe of March 
he obtained an addreſs by a ſort of 
compromiſe with his opponents, re- 
commending to him the reſtoration 
of peace, but promiſing to ſupport 
him in a war, in caſe of inevitable 
neceſiity. In fine, the buſineſs of 
the diet being in all other reſpects 
concluded, the king went in perſon 
on the twenty-ſeventh of April to 
the ſkeleton that remained of 
the houſe of nobility ; and, after a 
mock debate, obtained from them a 
confirmation of the votes of the 
ther three orders. The diſſolution 
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of the diet took place on the follow- | 
in 


o ſooner were the proceedings 
of the national aſſembly completed, 
than the king ſet at liberty the im- 
priſoned — reeonciled himſelf 
with many of them, and reſtored 
them to their rank in the army and 
the ſtate. By this conduct he con- 
trived at once to ſhew in himſelf a 
policy ſuperior to the odious conſi- 
derations of perſonal revenge ; and, 
in his adverſaries, not a perfevering 
ſtruggle, as might at firſt fight have 
been imagined, for the ſafety of a 
political conſtitution, but the feeble 
efforts of a puſillanimous ambition, 
unnerved by conſcious guilt, and 
defeated at the very firſt onſet, Two 
important meaſures filled up the ob- 
jeck of Guſtavus's defign, the aboli- 
tion of the ſenate, and a declaration 
of privileges in favour of the order 
of peaſants. It appeared, in our nar- 
rative of the tranſactions of 1788, 
that it was upon the ſenate that the 
incipal hopes of the Ruſſian 
— mtr were fixed — 
the king determined to improve his 
victory for the deſtruction of this 
hitherto impregnable fortreſs. He 
had provided in the act of union for 
the inſtitution of a court of juſtice, 
partly noble and partly roturier, 
that ſhould adminiſter the judicial 
functions, which had _ eonſti- 
tuted ſome of the principal functions 
of the ſenate. But it was not till the 
eighteenth of May that the new 
court was actually organiſed, and 
the hereditary — diſmiſſed 
from their employment. 
The declaration in favour of the 
ts appeared three days after. 
ts principal articles imported, that 
no peaſant ſhould be arreſted or ſent 
to priſon, except in the eaſe of aw 
attempt to fly from juſtice, 7 of 
me 
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dome great crime, till the judge of 
the diſtri, or ſome public officer 
of juſtice, ſhould have taken cogni- 


zanſe of the accuſation ; that every 


t ſhould be at liberty to buy 
and fell his own commodities or 
thoſe of his neighbours through all 
the interior parts of the kingdom, 


provided he did not aim at any mo- 


nopoly ; that artiſans dealing in cer- 
tain neceſſary occupations, ſuch as 
taylors and ſhoemakers,ſhould be ſet- 
tled in the different villages; and that 
every landed proprietor of whatever 
rank ſhould be at-liberty to emplo 

as many labourers as he pleaſed. 
The general ſpirit of theſe regula- 
tions appears to be philanthropic. 
The firſt article, though not ex- 
preſſed with ſo much periplouity and 
preciſion as might have been wiſhed, 


appears to be of material import- 


ance. Some of the others are ra- 

r calculated to ſtrike the mind 
with aſtoniſhment at the wretched 
ſtate of barbariſm and ſlavery, that 
could have rendered ſuch proviſions 
neceſlary. | 

No ſooner had the king put the 
internal affairs of the kingdom into 
a train of accommodation, than he* 
began to look to his foreign ene- 
mies, and the buſineſs of the ap- 
proaching campaign. With reſpect 
to Denmark, he | nd to have been 
divided between his conſcious inabi- 
bty, on the one hand, to encounter 
two adverſaries at once; and, on the 
— his reſentment of their un- 

voked invaſion, and re at the 
— in which, as —— 
they had eſcaped from his venge- 
ance at the beginning of the pre- 
ceding winter. Nor was the Daniſh 
court leſs incited with animoſity and 
the thirſt of military glory. They 
had entered willingly and with ar- 


ject was diſcovered, formed by a 


„ Memoires depuis la Paix de Habertſbourgy Vol. IV, p. 72, Lendon edition. 


dour into the campaign of 1988, ef Ji 
and the | compulſion which had dus 
obliged them to lay down their arms WW ><: 
was not of all others the beſt argu- mut. 
ment to ſoothe them into repoſe, {MW them 
Both parties prepared for war, and oblig 
looked forward with an uneaſy wg 
kind of doubt to the expiration of 
the armiſtice. the 
In this ſituation of affairs a pro- neuti 


Swediſh nobleman, under protec- MW the k 
tion, as it was faid, of the ambaſſa- hoſti] 
dor, to burn the united fleets of paign 
Ruſſia and Denmark in the port of I © tl 
Copenhagen. The odium of this king 
conſpiracy- of neceſſity reflected in I *fth 

ſome degree upon the king himſelf. 
It is — for Guſtavus, that I chara 
he was ſuſpected of a project of a WW "S 
fimilar nature in the beginning of his aſter 
reign, which indeed the late Ting of er 
Pruſſia in his Memoirs does not tuſtor 
ſcruple directly to impute to him *. ts di 
It is unfortunate for Guſtavus, that nes © 
his character is not altogether ſo un- that 
favourSle to the imputation, as Peace 
could have been defired. Eloquent, ¶ cumb 
enterpriſing, conciliatory, and affec- ¶ Conte: 
tionate, he is apparently injudicious val ol 
enough te believe that deceit and & ſhe 
injuſtice may ſometimes be crowned I orſe 
with a happy event z and unſcrupu- Gu 
lous enough to practiſe them, when 


conducive to his purpoſes. into t. 
In the mean * diſcovery baron 
we have mentioned did not put at lax, 
end to the mode of negociation. lortre 
The kings of Pruſſia and England Nylan 
ſeem to have been more anxious Perſor 
than Guſtavus himſelf to put an end I "cla! 
to the Daniſh war, Their impor- I dad b 
tunity and menaces at length pre- ſearce 
vailed upon the empreſs of Ruſſa lant 
to conſent to the neutrality of the I lewee 
court of Copenhagen, which ws ly as x 
accordingly declared on the ninth Ween 
ybu 

perhap 


of 
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of July after a two months previ» 
ous p 9 of the armiſtice. 
Sweden and Denmark, inſpired with 
mutual animoſity, at length found 
themſelves, from different motives, 
obliged to give up the hopes of in- 
dulging their preſent revenge. 

ut the motives that influenced 
the allied courts to inſiſt upon the 
neutrality of Denmark, were not 
leſs operative with them to ĩuſtigate 
the king of Sweden to proſecute his 
hoſtilities againſt Ruſſia. The cam» 
paign in Finland began in the cloſe 
of the month of April, and the 
king arrived in that province on the 
ifth of the following June. Not- 
withſtanding the ardent and active 
character of the king, notwithſtand - 
ing the inſatiableneſs of his thirſt 
ater fame, the Swediſh war affords 
few materials for narration z and 
hiſlory would ſcarcely deſcend from 
its dignity to record ſo petty a ſe- 
nies of combats, were it not a juſtice 
that ſhe owes to the welfare and 
peace of mankind ; were it uot in- 
cumbent upon her to ſhew for how 
contemptible paſſions, and how tri- 
vial objects, the blood of the ſpecies 
1s Yo without conſideration or re- 
morſe, 


Guſtavus divided his forces, as he 


had done in the preceding campaign, 


into two principal bodies; one under 
baron Stedingk, ſtationed in Swo- 
lax, whoſe immediate object was the 
lortreſs of Nyſlot; and the other in 
Nyland, commanded by himſelf in 
perſon, and deſigned again Frede- 
rcham, If both of theſe objects 
had been attained, the king could 
ſcarcely have boaſted of a very bril- 
lant campaign ; and he probably 
newed them in his own mind merc- 
ly as preliminary to ſomething more 
important. He intended to reduce 
Wyburgh, the capital of Carelia, 
perhaps to dictate the terms of a 
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63 
treaty at the gates of Peterſburgh. 


In eſtimating the campaign it is 
— ſufficeient to ſay, that the 
period for military operations glided 
away, and both Nyllot and Frede- 
richam remained in the hands of 


their former proprietor. 


A. ſpecies of war, trivial, undect- 
ſive and unintelligible, preceded the 
arrival of the king in the province 
of Finland, Subſequent to that 
event it aſſumed a more regular 
form, and preſents us with ſome- 
thing of which it is poſſible to com- 
municate an idea, The head quarters 
of baron Stediagk, his ſtores and 
magazines, were at fort Saint Mi- 
chael. This place the Ruſlians 
obliged him, with the loſs of many 
men on both ſides, to evacuate on 
the eighteenth of June. He ap- 
pears to have ſaved the greater part 
of his ſtores, but he was no longer 
able to make head againſt the ene- 
my; and the Ruſſians poured with- 
out oppoſition into the province of 
Swolax. The king began the cam- 
paign on his fide under more fa- 
vourable auſpices. He was able to 
pre into the territories of Ruſ- 

; and with a body of two thou- 
ſand men fought a much ſuperior 
part 7 of the enemy near Davidſtat 
on the twenty- eighth, and after an 
obſtinate ſtruggle came off victo- 
rious in the combat. This ſucceſs 

ve him for ſome time a deciſite 
8 he poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Hogfors, and ſeveral inferior fo: - 
treſſes, and approached with a for- 
midable countenance to the walls of 
Frederieſnam. In the following 
month general Stedingk recovered 
the check he had received, and re- 
| gray the enemy in an action of 

me importance at. Parakumaki. 

While theſe tranſactions took 
place in the province of Finland, 
che duke of Sudermania failed 2 

e 


—— — — — — 


6 
the port of Carlſcroon with a fleet 
of twenty ſhips of the line. An 
action in conſequence took place be- 
tween him and the grand Ruſſian 
fleet off the iſland of Borttholm on 
the twenty ſixth of July, the event 
of which was altogether undeciſive. 
Not one ſhip of either fleet appears 
to have been taken or deſtroyed. 
In an action of this ſort it is diffi- 
cult to diſcover which party ated 
upon the offenſive. The Ruſſians 
deſired a junction with their ſqua- 
dron of eleven ſhips of the line lyin 
in the port of Copenhagen, and 
might be thought not unwilling to 
riſk an action in order to obtain it. 
On the other hand, the Swedes had 
an evident advantage in attacking 
the admiral's fleet previouſly to its 
being reinforced ; and the duke of 
Sudermania having put one of his 
rear-adm:irals under arreſt immedi- 
ately after the action, may afford a 
| ea that he was more diſ- 
pleaſed than the Ruſſians at the un- 
certain event of the conteſt. The 
junction was effected in the follow- 
ing week: but, in effecting it, it 
appears that the Ruſſians were not 
without apprehenſions from the duke 
of Sudermania; and they had re- 
courſe to the extraordinary precau- 
tion of prevailing upon the Danes 
to fail in company with the ſouthern 
fquadron, and not to return into 
port till their countenance could no 
Bee be neceſſary. The ſuperio- 
rity of Ruſſia obliged the Swediſh 
fleet to continue in port till the pe- 
riod of the equinox ; and the pre- 


tence for their inactivity was the 


neceſſity of attending the trial of 
rear-admiral Lihehorn. 

The preſent ſituation of affairs 
obliged the court of Peterſburgh to 
adopt meaſures for the immediate 
preſervation of the fortreſs of Fre- 
dericſham. The preſence of the 
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prince of Naſſau Siegen, who had 
diſplayed ſo eminent naval” talents 
in the preceding — was no 
longer neceffary in the Black Sea; 
and the czarina, with that activity 
which had diſtinguiſhed the induſtry 
of her docks, 2 meh : — of ſe- 
venty gallies in the h of Care- 
ha, 4 we Oi of ic was given 
to this celebrated commander. The 
Swediſh fleet of the ſame ſpecies 
appears to have fallen ſhort of fifty 
ſhips, and was attacked by the 
rince of Naſſau on the twenty. 
ourth of Auguſt. Both parties 
claimed the victory; but 'it ſuffici- 
ently appeared by the ſequel, that 
the advantage had fallen to the com- 
bined effort of ſuperior numbers and 
ſuperior ſkill. e king had a few 
weeks before ſuffered a miſcarriage 
from the treachery of general Kaul- 
bart, who, according to the inſi- 
dious practice of the preſent war, 
had been bought by Ruſſia. Imme- 
diatelyafter the battle of the flotillas, 
he was obliged to abandon all his 
acquiſitions; the war aſſumed an 
oppolite appearance; and the ſmall 
remainder of the campaign conſiſted 
of invaſion and attack on the part 
of Ruſſia. The conduct of Guſtavus 
towards the delinquents he brought 
to trial, ſeems is Wee been an ab- 
ſurd mixture of ſeverity and cle- 
mency. A great number of the of. 
ficers who had entered into cor- 
reſpondence with Ruſſia in the ſum- 
mer of 1788, were condemned to 
death, and other ſevere puniſhments; 
but their ſentences were commuted 
in a few inſtances into perpetual 
impriſonment, in moſt into diſmiſ- 
ſion ; and admiral Lihehorn and ge. 
neral Kaulbart were degraded, and 
2 to retain their ſalaries. 
he war on the fide of Turkey 
by no means wore the frivolous and 
indecifive appearance that _ 
terue 
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teriſed it on the ſide of Sweden. 
An event that ſeems tly to 
have contributed to the fatal reverſe 
experienced by the creſcent in the 
year 1789, was the death of Ach- 
met the Fourth, grand lignior, on 
the ſeventh of April. This prince, 
if we make ſuitable allowanees for 
the diſadvantages under which he 
laboured as a deſpotic monarch; and 
the prejudices of his country, may 
be allowed to poſſeſs ſome claim to 
our toleration. He filled the throne 
of Conſtantinople, without refle&- 
15 diſgrace upon human nature. 
is temper appears to have been 
mild and humane. He not only 
permitted Selim, his nephew, ſon of 
the late emperor, to live; but even 
— acknowledged him for his 
uccefſor. His reign was not ſtained 
with ſo many arbitrary murders as 
thoſe of his predeceſſors, nor did he 
think it at all neceſſary that a dif- 
graced miniſter ſhould part at once 
with his office and his life. He 
ſuffered his countrymen to improve 
by the example of the arts and mili- 
tary diſcipline of Europe. Iſſouf, 
his prime miniſter during the three 
laſt years of his life, though by no 
means conſiſtently great, mult be 
allowed to deſerve our applauſe ; and 
will be better known to poſterity as 
the patron of the Turkiſh tranſla- 
tion of the Encyclopédie, than as 
the vitorious and ſkilful rival of the 
Auſtrian arms in the Bannat of 
Tranſylvania, Such was Achmet, 
grand ſignior: nor will any one he 
idle enough to imagine, that he was 
night, otherwiſe than by chance; 
or that he eſcaped cenſure by any 
thing but the ſupine inactivity and 
barmleſſneſs of his character. 
Achmet died at the unenter- 
. age of ſixty- four, and Selim 
the Third ſucceeded at twenty- 
tight, In the vigour of youth be 
1790. | 


Ty 


thought it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh | 
himſelf by ſomething —— 
and at firſt propoſed to put him 
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as the head of his foreces: He wat 
eaſily, as might be expected from 
his effeminate education, diſſuaded 
from this raſh and ridiculous' pro: 
ject. But he conceived that at leaſt 
it became him to diſcountenance 
the miniſters of his predeeeſſor, to 
confound their plans, and reverſe all 
their proceedings. "Theſe miniſters 
had acquired in ſome degree the 
confidence of thoſe who ated undes 
their command; and it appeared in 
the ſequel that the fantaſtic ſplen- 
dour of a new and juvenile ſovereign, 
could not compenſate for the capris 
cious- and arbitrary changes with 
which his acceſſion was uccompa- 
nied. 

The arrangements in the bes 
ginning of the campaign did not 
greatly differ from thoſe of 1788. 

arſhal Haddick ſucceeded count 
Laſcy in the command of the grand 
Auſtrian army at Semlin; prince 
Hohenlo filled the place of general 
Fabris, who died in Tranſylvania in 
the month of January ; and the ar- 
mies of Moldavia and Ctoatia were; 
as before, under the direction of the 
pow of Cobourg and marſhal 

audohn. The emperor prepared, 
as in the —— campaign, to 
take the field in perſon, in the arm 
of general Haddick ; but the cli- 
mate and the' ſeverity of the ſervice, 
while it had ſpread the greateſt de- 
vaſtation among his officers and ſols 
diers, had inflicted the blow of death 
upon their proud and jinconſta 
ſovereign. e languiſhed uric | 
the whole year under a — 
diſeaſe, which was attended inde 
with intervals, that his reſtleſs and 
fanguine temper magnified into a 


cure ; but they were canſtantly ſuc- 
ceeded at no very diſtant period 
E with 
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with a relapſe. The arrangements 
of Ruſſia were ſomewhat different 
from thoſe we have formerly de- 
ſcribed. Marſhal Romanzow, on 
account of his age and infirmities, 
reſigned his command ; and prince 
Potemkin aſſumed the ſtyle of ge- 
neraliſſimo of the Ruſſian forces, 
which he hitherto declined out of 
deference to his ſenior in military 
rank. He however {till continued 
in his former ſtation in Beſſarabia, 
while prince Repnin commanded 
the army on the borders of Molda- 
via, and general Kamenſkoi occu- 
picd an advanced poſt in that pro- 
vince, The prince of Naſſau, as 
we have already ſaid, was with- 
drawn from the Euxine, where his 
| ſquadron was no longer neceſſary. 
Admiral Wainowitz occupied his 
former {tation upon the coaſt of the 
Crimea ; but the Ruſſians. placed 
their chief naval dependence upon 

the piratical veſſels that inveſted the 

Archie and the Mediterra- 
nean. On the fide of the Porte, 
Haſſan Ali ſtill commanded the 
fleet; and Vſſouf prepared to lead 
his forces, as he had done the pre- 
ceding year, againſt the Bannat of 

emeſwar. 

One of the earlieſt variations in- 
troduced by Selim conſiſted in 
changing the point of action, againſt 
which the principal effort of the 
war had hitherto been directed. 
The campaign of Temeſwar had 
indeed reflected confiderable credit 
upon the Turkiſh arms; but a war 
of-fortreſles and defiles had nothing 
in it ſufficiently captivating to the 
imagination 4 the young emperor. 
The reduction of Oczakow had 
excited a ſpirit of terror and re- 
venge in the minds of his country- 
men. The Ruſſians were their old 
and inveterate enemy; againſt the 
Auſtrians they entertained little re- 


as 


ſentment. In addition to this, Se. 
lim truſted to the temporiſing and 
in ſome reſpects timid diſpoſition of 
the emperor, and the character of 
his generals, who, except Laudohn, 
had diſcovered nothing of enter- 
prifing or reſolute, that could create 
much alarm in their competitors, 
He therefore determined to march 
his moſt numerous force for the de- 
fence of the eaſterly frontier of his 
dominions. Had this been the only 
new meaſure he introduced, the con- 
ſequences would not have been fo 
much to be deplored. But he ſeems 
to have entertained an unconquer- 
able averſion to the officers of his 
predeceſſor. Immediately upon his 
acceſſion he recalled Haſſan Ali 
from the command of the fleet; 
and, after having meditated his 
baniſhment into one of the iſlands 
of the Archipelago, he was pre- 
vailed upon by his mother to give 
him the command of an army, with 
which in the eaſtern ſtyle he was 


directed to march for the recovery 


of Oczakow. In the following 
month, Vſſouf was ordered to change 
his courſe from Servia, to which he 
had now advanced, for that of the 
province of Moldavia ; and ſcarcely 
was he arrived at the place of his 
deſtination, before the pacha of 
Widdin, whoſe name like that of 
the ex-high-admiral was Haſſan, 
was appointed grand viſier and com- 
mander in chiet in his room, 

The Turks, as in the pe 
ear, had not waited for the aggre 
on of their enemies, but had ven- 

tured upon ſome winter attacks in 
Beſſarabia, Moldavia and 'Tranſy!- 
vania, in the majority of which they 
had been repulſed. A more ſerious 
hoſtility took place on the fide of 
general Kamenſkoi in the cloſe of 
April, who, after having given the 
Turks a conſiderable check _ 
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banks of the Siret, advanced a con- 
fiderable detachment of his army 
as far as Gallacz on the Danube, 
attacked the enemy in their camp 
near that place, and totally defeated 
them, with the loſs on the fide of 
the Ottomans of fifteen hundred 
men. This happened previouſly to 
Yſſouf's collection of a numerous 
army in that part of the frontier. 

eanwhile the buſineſs of the 
campaign advanced with a leiſure- 
iy and deliberate ſtep. Repeated 
changes had taken place in the pro- 
jects of the divan for the conduct of 
the campaign; and theſe changes, 
and ftill more the capricious promo- 
tion and diſgrace of the afiivers in 
the ſervice of the court, appear to 
have produced the — effects 
upon the minds of the ſoldiery at 
large. They no longer fought with 
that intrepidity and obſtinacy, which 
had characteriſed them in the pre- 
ceding year, but on the contrary be- 
of repeated "qu of cowardice 
and panic. The allied powers con- 
tinued to advance upon them on the 
hde of Walachia; and prince de 
Cobourg, having —_T intelli- 
ence ofa detachment of the Turk- 
th forces ſtationed at Fockſan upon 
the Rimnik, deemed this poſt of 
ſufficient importance to merit an 
attack. The engagement took place 
on the firſt of Auguſt, the numbers 
of the Auſtrians . inferior to 
thoſe of the Turks, and the amount 
of the killed ſtated to be in the ex- 
treme diſproportion of one thouſand 
to twenty- five. The action was not 
in any eminent ee deciſive; but 
it confirmed the advantage that had 
previouſly exiſted, and enabled the 
Imperial general to pitch his camp 
in the province of Walachia. 
The circumſtances we have de- 
ſcribed, together with additianal 
viladrantages encountered in other 
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parts of the theatre of war, deter- 
mined the new grand viſier anxi- 
ouſly to ſeek a decifive battle, and 
to commit as far as lay in his power 
the exiſtence of his country to a 
fingle event. In the mean time he 
was unacquainted with the art by 
which ſoldiers are conciliated to 
their general, and taught to imbibe 
his feelings. They tollowed their 
preſent commander with a ſullen 
obedrence, and felt nothing of the 
ardour and enthuſiaſm has fill 
their poſſeſſors with a confident 
preſage, and lead them on to a ſe- 
cure victory. Haſſan Pacha on the 
twenty-ſecond of September drew 
out an army of ninety thouſand men 
upon the plains of Martineſtie, not 
far from the ſcene of the unſucceſſ- 
ful action that had taken place at 
Fockſan. The forces of the Impe- 
rialiſts fell ſhort of twenty-five thou- 
ſand ; notwithſtanding which, after 
an action of eleven hours continu- 
ance, the Turks were totally de- 
feated, having loſt their camp, bag- 
ge, cannon, ammunition and' 
dards, The loſs of men on the 
fide of the viſier amounted to 
five thouſand, while that of the 
Auſtrian general was ſtated at leſs 
than five hundred. The .number 
of priſoners in the hands of the con- 
queror was. thirty-one ; the enem 
having in general, as we are told, 
refuſed to ſurrender, and not accept- 
ing of quarter, This circumſtance 
does but ill accord with the addi- 
tional fact related in the Vienna ga- 
zette, that upwards of two thouſand 
men were killed on the day after 
the battle, who had hid themſelves 
from the blood · thirſtineſs of the vie- 
tors in an adjoining: foreſt. Haſſan 
Pacha, having made good his re- 
treat, pitedes his camp on the other 
Tide of the Rimnik, But he was 


unable to retain his irregular militia 
E 2 | under 
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under his ſtandard; They were 
ſtruck with panic and alarm; many 


of them were accuſtomed to return 


home in the deeline of the year; 
and in four days after the battle he 
found his numerous forces reduced 
to a handful of men. 

It was a few days before the bat- 
tleof Martineſtie,thatan engagement 
took place near Tobak in Beſſara- 
bia, between prince Repnin and 
Haſſan Ali, late capitan pacha, 
which was attended with a fimilar 
even's The Ruſſians made them- 


ſelves maſters of the Torkiſh camp, 


and Haſſan was obliged to retreat 
with precipitation as far as Iſmail, 
About the ſame time an action was 


fought between the vanguard of the 


army of == Potemkin, and a 
body of Turks, at Canſchan near 
Bender; in which the Ruffians were 
victorious, | | | 
While the events of the war were 
thus favourable to the - confederates 
on ths eaſtern frontierof the Turkiſh 
domimions, the Auſtrian forces, de- 
ſtined to annoy the weſtern . pro- 
vinees of Boſnia and Servia, did not 
remain idle. Marſhal Laudohn had 
been obliged in the cloſe of the 
preceding campaign- to break up 
the ſiege of Turkiſh Gradiſca, and 
the renewal of this fiege was choſen 
to conſtitute the firſt! operation of 
the Croatian army in the preſent 
year. The Turks: however By no 
means propoſed on their part to 
ſtand upon the defenſive; and ſcarce- 
ly was Laudoha arrived at his camp, 
before. he was moleſted By an at- 
tempt of the enemy to penetrate 
into the Auſtrian frontier. This 


was at firſt attended with ſome fue- 


ceſs; and on the twenty-third of 
May the Turks carried by ſtorm 
four out- poſts of the Imperial camp. 
But in a farther attempt, which 
they made four days later than this, 
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they were repulſed, and not only 
loſt the advantage they had ſecured, 
but ſüffered Laudohn to make a 
ſimilar lodgment upon their own 
territory. The ſiege of Gradiſcy 
commenced on the twenticth of 
June, general Laudohn covering the 
attack with his army. The affault 
was carried with all the regularity 
of judgment and ſeience; and, ſo 
ſkilful were the Auſtrian diſpoſi- 
tions, that the Turkiſh ſerall ier 
encamped in their neighbourhood, 
did not think it prudent to riſk the 
event of an engagement. Mean- 
while the beſieged. appeared to diſ. 
play an inflexible courage and re- 
ſolution; till at length, after a re- 
ſiſtanee of eighteen days, they un- 
expectedly evacuated the fortreſs, 
and their retreat was covered by the 
army of the ſeraſſtier. 

During the period of the fiege, 
the Turks had adventured, though 
their force on that, ſide was greatly 
diminiſhed, and thongh the empe- 
ror had ſtationed his grand army 
under marſhal Haddick, as in the 
_—_— year, in the neighbour- 

d of Ilova, to advance their 
troops into the Baunat of Temel- 
war. Upon the news of the ſur- 
render of Gradifca they thought 
proper to retire ; and the ill · fortune 
of the campaign was in ſome degree 
aggravated by the defeat of a con- 
ſiderable body of Turks at Boczau 
by prince Hohenlo, and the rout of 
14,000 horſe by general Vecſey 
near Czernitz in the beginning of 
the month of August. 

Theſe uninterrupted ſucceſſes, to- 
gether with the removal of the 
grand Turkiſh army from the fron- 
tiers of Hungary, at length rouſed 
the emperor from his inactivity, and 
made him ſerioufly determine upon 
the attack he had long promiſed 


againſt Belgrade. Fer this-under- 
taking 
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taking he thought it neceſſary to 
employ a vigorous and ſpirited com- 
mander. Marſhal Haddick feems 
to have been ſelected in the begin- 
ning of the campaign, for no other 
3 than becauſe he was the ſe- 
nior officer of name upon the Au- 
Urian eitabliſhment ; and in courts 
it too often happens that rank 1s 
ſuppoſed infallibly to carry along 
with. it every other quali&-ation, 
Meanwhile the reputation of gene- 
ral Laudohn, particularly in the con- 
duct of heges, was now, rifen to the 
utmoſt degree of eminence ; and the 
emperor at length opened his eyes 
to the full extent of his merit. He 
accordingly addreſicd a letter to 
marſhal Haddick, ia which he inti- 
mated his fear that the marſhal's 
age and infirmities would preveut 
his exertions from Keeping pace 
with his zeal ; declared his perſua- 
ſion that his judgment in the war 
department, from the preſidency of 
which he had been removed to aſ- 
ſume the command, would prove of 
the moſt effential importance; and 
informed him that he had appointed 
marſhal Laudohn to command in 
his ſtead. 

It had been determined that the 
proper period for commencing the 
liege of Belgrade would be ia Sep- 
tember, after the heats of the ſum- 
mer ſhould have ſubſided. But, had 
it been otherwiſe, marſkal Laudohn 
would have been obliged to defer 
for a time the removal of the proud 
army, as upon his arrival he found 
che Turks once more in the Bannat 
under the command of Iſſouf, the 
hte grand viſier. This fkilful officer 
diſcovered the weakneſs of the force 
ſtationed upon this froutier under 
che command of general Vecſey ; 
and preſſing upon him by a ſudden 
aud unexpected march, obliged him 
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to ſeek for protection in a * 
retreat. But Yflouf was now at the 
liead of a petty detachment, and 
not, as in 1788, of an army of a 
hundred thouſand men. It was im- 
poſſible for him long to make bead 
again the forces of marſhal Lau- 
dohn; and in about one month from 
the period of bis invaſion, he was 
obliged to fall back upon the Turk- 
iſh territorics. 

The Auſtrian forces ſut down be 
fore Belgrade on the twelfth of Sep- 
tember, and, with that good fortune 
which ſeemed almoſt conſtantly to 
attend their - preſent commander, 
the place, together with its aume- 
rous garriſon, ſurrendered, after a 
vigorous reſiſtance, on the eighth of 

tober. The reſt of the cam- 
paign was little elſe than a ſucceſ- 
non of the molt important ſucceſſes; 
and a circumſtance, that did not a 
little contribute to this, was the ſyſ- 
tem adopted by the Auſtrians and 
Ruſſians, of ſulfering the Turkiſh 
troops to march out of the ſeveral 
1 they garriſoned without mo- 
eſtation. cordingly, while one 
detachment of general Laudohn's 
forces took pollciſioa of Czervitz 
in Walachia, another made itſclf 
maſter of Cladora in Servia, Bu- 


charett, the capital of the former df 


theſe provinces, fell without oppoſi- 
tion into the hands of prince Co- 
bourg 3 while Akerman on the 
Black Sea was reduced by the Ruſ- 
ſians ; and Bender ſurrendered to 
prince Potemkin, not without ſuſ- 
Ipicion of ſiniſter practices, on 
the fifteenth of November. One 


only check preſented itſelf to the 


allied arms. The garriſon of Or- 
ſova diſplayed the moſt inflexible 
conſtancy; and marſhal Laudohn 
was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of 
this place in the middle of Decem - 

E 3 ; ber, 
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ber, after having fat down before 
it for a period of ſix weeks, Mean- 


vile the ſucceſſes of his arms did 


not come entirely unqualified to the 
ears of the imperial Joſeph ; and 
the period of his laſt ſickneſs was 
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embittered by the deſection of his 


— 


ſubjects in the Netherlands, whom 
his tyranny and caprice had, towards 
the cloſe of the year 1789, driven 
into open rebellion. | 


— 


CHAP. 


Meeting of Parliament. Vote of Supply. Diſpute about the French Revolu- 
tion. Speaker's Salary augmented. 


Tax continued. Tonline. 


HILE the ſummer of the 
year 1789 paſſed away in 
England without producing any 
memorable event, it will be diſtin- 
guiſhed to the lateſt poſterity by 
the revolution that took place in 
France, which could not fail to pro- 
duce a conſiderable effect upon the 
ſentiments and proceedings of the 

vernment of this country, We 
bing not entered, in the preſent vo- 
lume, into the detail of this revolu- 
tion, labouring under the preſſure 
of ſubjects of a more temporary na- 
ture, and willing rather to incur the 
imputation of a trifling delay, than 
to permit ourſelves to treat in an 
inadequate manner ſo dignified and 
illuſtrious a theme. In the mean 
time no diſadvantage will accrue 
from this delay to the clearneſs and 
perſpicuity of our domeſtic narra- 
tive, It was rather the general ſpi- 
rit, than the minute particulars of 
the French revolution, that influ- 


_ enced the ſentiments of the Britiſh 


legiſlators, and furniſhed a topic for 
their diſcuſſion. And where is the 
man ſo ignorant, where is the 


country ſo diſtant or ſo barbarous, 


as not to have heard of this ſpirit, 
or not in ſome degree to have ſhared 
the nobleſt enthuſiaſm that ever 
14 
* 


* 


„ 


Tobacco Ad amended, Poft- Horſe 


animated the minds of men ? There 
was another tranſaction occaſionally 
alluded to in the debates of parlia- 
ment; bearing indeed the fame 
name, but having little reſemblance 
to the genuine features of the 
French revolution, the inſurrection 
of the Netherlands againſt the Au- 
ſtrian N This was rather an 
affair of religion, than either of mo- 
rality or politics; and, if we ex- 
cept a ſmall number, who were them- 
ſelves maltreated by the predomi- 
nant party, there were none of the 
inſurgents who in any degree un- 
derſtood the liberty, for which they 
would be thought to have contend- 
ed. This inſurrection broke out in 
the cloſe of the year 1789; and its 
principal tranſsAions, and the ne- 
gociations of its leaders with the 
courts of London and Berlin, be- 
long, according to the plan we hare 
marked out for ourſelves, to the 
next enſuing volume of our Regiſter. 
We would be underſtood under each 
year to ſtate the parliamentary tran: 
actions of that year, together with 
thoſe foreign affairs that direfly 
panes the commencement of the 
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ſſion. 
The parliament elected in 1784 
met for its laſt ſeſſion on the woe 
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firſt of January 1 

from it vt : e king informed 
them, that, ſince their laſt meeting, 
the continuance of the war upon 
the continent, and the internal fitu- 
ation of different parts of Europe, 
ad been productive of events which 
had engaged his moſt ſerious atten- 
tion, He however received conti- 
nued aſſurances of the pacitic diſpo- 
ſition of foreign * towards 
this country; and had great ſatiſ- 
ſaction in reflecting on the happi- 
neſs we enjoyed in the increaſing 
advantages of peace, and the unin- 
terrupted poſſeſſion of thoſe inva- 


long derived from our excellent con- 
ſitution. He concluded with men- 
tioning the order of council which 


had been iſſued with a view to the 


ppprehended ſcarcity of corn; which 
meaſure, as it exceeded the legal 
authority veſted in the executive 
power, was taken into the early con- 
ideration of parliament, ws pro- 
ded for by an act of indemnity 
aſſed for that purpoſe. 

The ſupplies for the navy and 
my were fxed at the ſame amount 
5 they had been in the preceding 
ſhon, This circumſtance, when 
ampared with the ſituation of af- 
urs in Europe, gave occaſion to 
me animadverſion, particularly un- 
er the head of the army. Mr. 
ham contraſted the eſtabliſh- 
ent propoſed in the preſent eſti- 
tte with the eſtabliſhment of 1775, 
year of peace preceding the com- 


id at this ſeventy - ſeven. The 
ce eſtabliſhment, in the year 


ments, which it had been gene- 
7 underſtood was to undergo a 
ther reduction of four regiments 


re. Mr. Marſham and » Pul- 
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luable ble 15 which we had fo 
ro 


encement of the laſt war. At that 
nod we had ſeventy regiments, | 


033, was ſettled at fixty-eight re- 
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teney argued upon the propriety of 
5 


this difterence with re to the 
preſent juncture. Our territorial 
r were leſs than in 1775 

y the loſs of thirteen American 
colonies, of the province of Florida, 
and the iſland of Minores. In 
reality, they ſaid, the principal dif- 
ſiculty of government had always 
been to know how to diſpoſe of the 
great number of troops they main- 
tained, It was this circumſtance 
that had formerly induced miniſters 
to ſend ten thouland men to North 
America, where it was notorious 
that they could be of no real ſer - 
vice, / For the ſame reaſon probably 
it was that the garriſon of Gibral- 
tar at this moment contained only 
ninety men leſs, than the num- 
ber formerly thought ſufficient for 
the protection both of that fortreſs 
and of Minorca. It was ſaid that 
the Spaniards would eagerly em- 


brace an opportunity of recovering 


it, and therefore it ought to be put 
in a condition to prevent the poſ 
ſibility of a ſurpriſe. 


they had been ever ſince it was firſt 


taken? Were they in a better con- 


dition, or more likely to make the 
attempt? To what end then was the 
2 nearly doubled? The Welt- 
ndian iſlands were the next ſource 
of the increaſed eſtabliſliment. Why. 
were they to be more numerouſly 
n than they had hitherto 
en? For what purpoſe had the 
number of the king's troops in the 


Eaſt-Indies been fo conſiderably | 


augmented ? In no quarter of the 
globe were our poſſeſſions in danger 
of an attack from France. We had no- 


thing to apprehend from the Dutch, 


who were now our good friends 
and allies. Our recent connections 
with Holland, the king of Pruſſia, 
and 1 continental powers, if they 

4 | 
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were founded upon wiſe principles, 

were reaſons for diminiſhing and not 
or augmenting our military force, 
Mr. Fox was of opinion, that 


eriod for 
the reduction of taxes. The unfa- 
vourable ſituation of our finances 
made it neceſſary to keep them up 
to their preſent ſtandard, There 


was an advantage however, that in 


his opinion might be derived from 
the peculiarity of the preſent pe- 
riod, the reducing our eltabliſh- 
ments, and applying our revenue to 
the extinction of our debt. At the 
ſame time he acknowledged, that, 
if ever there could be a moment in 
which he ſhould be leſs jealous than 

f the army, 
from any danger to be apprehended 
to the conſtitution, the preſent was 
that preciſe moment, The example 
of a neighbouring nation had proved, 
that the former imputations upon 
ſtanding armies were unfounded ca- 
lumnies ; and it was now univerſally 
known through all Europe, that a 
man by becoming a ſoldier did not 
ceaſe to be a citizen, That this 
country had eſcaped the tumults 
and diſtractions in which other 
countries were involved, might be 
imputed to our having paſſed the 
ordeal, and already poſſeſſing that 
for which other countries were laud- 
ably contending. We had long en- 


appy conſtitution, and could not 


therefore be expoſed to the incon- 


veniences infeparable from the ne- 
ceſſity of framing a new one, Mr, 
Fox declared, that the ſuppoſed ne- 
ceſſity of keeping up ſo large and 
expenſive an eflabliſhment, in his 
opinion, roſe from idle chimeras and 
pretence. The new form that the 
government of France was likely to 
aſſume, would, he was perſuaded, 
render her a better neighbour, and 


minions when 


Joyed the advantages of a free and 
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leſs propenſe to hoſtility, than whey 
ſhe was ſubje& to the cabal and in. 
trigues of ambitious and intereſted 
ſtateſmen. From Spain we had lit. 


tle to fear, when not impelled by 


the force of the family compad, 
Some perſons indeed might be of 
opinion that this was the time to 
take advantage of the fituation of 
France, That opinion in one ſenſe 
coincided with his own. But hoy 
was an advantage to be taken ? Not 
by triumphing in her diſtreſs, not 
by ee e attacking her do- 
ke was but ill able to 
defend them, not by imitating her 
conduct towards this country 1n the 
late war; but by convincing her that 
we could. at.once be generous to- 
wards her and conſiderate for our- 
ſelves, by reducing our eſtabliſh. 
ment with a view to the diminution 
of our national incumbrances. 

Mr. Pitt undertook to vindicate 
the preſent enlarged peace eſtabliſh. 
ment of the army. He acknow- 
ledged that the tumultuous ſitus. 
tion of France, and the friendly a. 
ſurances of the greater part of the 

wers of the continent, ſeemed ta 
inſure us a proſpect of tranquillity 
and peace. Byt he was far from 
admitting that this was a ſufficient 
reaſon for reducing our eſtabliſ. 
ments. On the contrary he conceive 
that the uſe it became us to make 
of the preſent favourable ſituation, 
when our former rivals were unable 
to check our exertions, was to rails 
ourſelves to a ſtate of ſuch reipec+ 
tability, as to leave no hopes to 
their * hoſtility. He arguel 
in favour of an enlarged America 
eſtabliſhment, from the very circun- 
ſtance of our loſs of the thirteen co 
lonies. This gare us a more cl. 
tended frontier to defend, than & 
the time when we had no power 
upon that continent to oppele 5 
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and of , conſequence. rendered a 
greater army neceſſary. Mr. Pitt 
argued from the events of the late 
war in fayour of the ineſtimable 


value of Gibraltar, and of the bad 


conſequences that reſulted from our 
former mode of defence in the Weſt 
Indies. The preſent convulſions of 
France, he obſerved, muſt ſooner or 
later terminate in general harmony 
and regular order ; wo he con- 
felled there was a probability, that, 
while the fortunate arrangements of 
ſuch a ſituation might render her 
more formidable, they would alſo 
convert her into a leſs reſtleſs neigh- 
bour. He hoped he ſhould do no- 
thing wrong as an Engliſhman, 
while as a man he wiſhed the reſto- 
ration of the tranquillity of France 
though that event appeared to him 
conſiderably - diſtant, Whenever it 
arrived, and her inhabitants became 
truly free, they muſt be in poſſeſſion 
of a freedom reſulting from order 
and good government ; they would 
then ſtand forward as one of the moſt 
brilliant powers in Europe; nor 
could be regard with envious, Fes 
an approximation towards thoſe ſen- 
uments, which were characteriſtie of 
every Britiſh ſubject. 

It is an article of ſ&me curioſity, 
to trace the ſentiments of the Britiſh 
miniſtry upon the ſubject of the 
French revolution. The ſpectacle 
that was exhibited in the outſet, 
was that of a nation long broken 
to the galling yoke of Xſpotiſm, 
that were at Fength become conſci- 
ous of their rights, and ſtruggled to 
de free. This ſpectacle could ſcarce- 
ly fail to be intereſling to every up- 
nght and impartial mind; and Mr. 
Pitt, who had commenced his pol. 
tical career under the ſtandard of 
lberty and reform, might reaſon- 
ably be expected to entertain ſome 


{apathy for cheir exertion. No- 
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derate men, as they. were called, 
indulged the hope, that France 
would model her government upon 
the ſyſtem of the En liſh conſtitu- 
tion, vr at leaſt would ſecure to her- 
ſelf a freedom ſomewhat approach- 
ng that of which we were in poſ- 
ſellion. But, when it was lee 
that the French diſdained to con- 
fine themſelves to the imitation of 
any other people, and were rather 
ambitious to hold up a ſtandard 
that ſhould excite the deſire of fo- 
reign countries, the caſe was ex- 
tremely altered. That moderate 
temper, which at firſt dictated ap- 
probation, now began to conceive 
alarm: and men, intereſted in the 
maintenance of things in their pre- 
ſent ſtate, did not fail to appre- 
hend, that ſo conſpicuous and no- 
table an example might by degrees 
infect the Engliſh, as well as other 
nations, with the deſire of innova- 
tion. Whatever were the original 
ſentiments of the Britiſh admiui- 
ſtration reſpecting the ſcenes actu- 
ally tranſacting in France, the ab- 
ject of the revolutioniſts was ſuffici- 
ently developed, and of conſequence 
a ſpirit of caution excited, previ- 
ouſly to the period of which we are 
treating. No deliberation ſeemed 
to be more important, than that 


which ſhould determine the condu& 


to be purſued by government up- 
on this intereſting ſubject; he- 
ther means of gentleneſs and for- 
bearance on the one hand, or thoſe, 
of violence and determined oppoſi- 
tion on the other, would belt pre- 
vent the contagion of republicaniſm 
and refotm from ſpreading its in- 
fection among the people of Eng- 
land. The 1 of Mr. Pitt, 
which we have juſt been recording, 
ſeem to be conſiderably — 
to the leaders in France; but it was 
ſufficiently known that thoſe ſen- 


* 


timents were not unmixed with diſ- 
approbation, and the friends of the 
miniſter deemed themſelves at liber- 

to fpeak in a more open and ex- 
— manner upon the ſubject. Viſ- 
count Valletort, who had moved 
the addreſs to the king upon the 
firſt day of the ſeſſion, expreſſed 
great compaſſion for the preſent 
unhappy ſituation of France, of 
which, as he obſerved, no province 
was altogether free from anarchy 


and confufion ; the moſt unexampled 


barbaritics had been committed with 
impunity ; families of diſtinction 
had been obliged to fly for an aſy- 
lum to other countries; and, to 
conclude the diſtreſſing ſcene, the 
Eing himſelf was almoſt a priſoner 
in his own palace, Colonel Phipps 
took occaſion, from the remarks of 
Mr. Fox upon the conduct of the 
military in France, to obſerve, that 
praiſe beſtowed upon them, was in 
his opinion rather a poor- compli- 
ment to the profeſſion in general. 
If Mr. Fox had wanted a ſubject 
for panegyric, he ought rather to 
have looked to the conduct of the 
Engliſh army during the. riots of 
3780. He would there have ſeen 
foldiers indeed feeling as citizens ; 
but not induced, by any falſe con- 
clufion from thoſe feelings, to put 
themſelves at the head of ſchemes 
of anarchy and cruelty ; not join- 
mg thoſe who were riotouſſy vio- 
kting the public peace, and ſcat- 
tering ruin among individuals ; but 


* 


patiently ſubmitting to inſult, main- 


taining the laws of the realm, and 


acting under the authority of the 
civil power. 

In the mean time the ſubje& of 
the French revolution was more ful- 
ly diſcuſſed on the ninth of Februa- 
ry, when the vote of ſupply for the 
army came a ſecond time under con- 


fideration. The ſubject was revived: 
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ther in 1 


by Mr. Burke, who declared him. 
ſelf in the moſt emphatical manner 
an enemy to the meaſures that had 
lately taken place in France. It is 
a circumſtance ſufficiently wonder. 


ful, that a man of ſo comprehenſive 


an intellect, of ſuch aſtoniſhing abi- 
lity, and of fo great natural and ac- 
quired powers, ſhould have commit. 
ted a miſtake in ſo great and eſſen- 
tial a point. There are however 
fome conſiderations, that will enable 
us partly to aceount for ſo ſtrange a 

henomenon. Mr. Burke entered 
into political life not ſo properly 
from the introduction of his own 
eminent talents, as by the patronage 
of the marquis of Rockingham, 
himſelf a nobleman, and the mem- 
ber of a faction that had long been 
diſtinguiſhed by their high ariſto- 
cratical principles. Under theſe 
circumſtances Mr. Burke probably 
conceived, as a thouſand wiſe men 
had done before him, that it was 
his buſineſs to aim, not at all the 
good which his imagination ſug- 
geſted to him, but 4 at the good 
which in his ſituation appeared 

racticable. Men thus circum- 

anced ſoon come to ſoothe the 


fervour of their zeal, by an inge. 
nious diſtinction between theory and 


practice, between that which is 
eternally true, and that which, 
though eternally falſe, they con- 
ceive to be the beſt that can be 
adapted to the corrupxions of mau- 
kind. Having once adopted theſe 
principles, Mr. Burke employed the 
unrivalled 2 of his mind ra- 

uſtrating and adorning 
them, than in accurately examining 
the foundation upon which they 
reſted. Accordingly, through his 
whole life he has been diſtinguiſhed 
as the ardent champion of ariſto 
cracy. Truth indeed occaſionally 
broke in upon him, but ſoon gave 
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way to the irregular and undue bias 
that habit had created. When he 
contemplated the republics of an- 
tiquity, however imperfectly they 
were framed, he could not avoid 
perceiving . that they were produc- 
tire of many virtues, and much 
energy of mind, to which modern 
times have been nearly ftrangers. 
Hecould not help declaring that *he 
loved, he revered, and adored the 
true principles of republicaniſm,” 
and exclaiming this mode of 
gorernment as a venerable and 
lluſtrious fabric, the labour of cen» 
turies, the admiration of ages, and 
the mother of heroiſm®,” There 
was another incident that tempora- 
nly diverted Mr. Burke from the 
wor of the erroneous ſyſtem he 
ad adopted, This was the Ame- 
rican reyolt ; the vindication of 
which,” from the circumſtances of 
the times, became an object with 
be party of which Mr, Burke was 
a member; and it was impoſſible 
that, while he reaſoned with the 
acuteneſs of his mind upon ſuch a 
ſubject, be ſhould not advance man 

principles altogether incompatible 
rith the narrow ſyſtem he had em- 
raced. But theſe were temporary 
leriations, from which his mind 
returned to its cheriſhed miſtake, 
Nor was ariſtocratical prejudice the 
paly diſadvantage under which his 
mind laboured in the preſent in- 
kance, His attachment to the cauſe 
it religion was certainly not leſs 
han his attachment to the cauſe of 
ntocracy. He therefore looked 
qa Voltaire and the free-thinkers of 
France with a ſpecies of horror; 
ad he conſidered the revolution of 
789 as the victory of free-thinkin 

nd licentiouſneſs over morals an 


ation. So ſtrongly has his mind 
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been pervaded with this prejudice, 
that many years ago, when Mr. 
Turgot was at the head of the 
French adminiſtration, he was per- 
ſuaded to believe that a project was 
formed by the then government for 
the civil eſtabliſument of atheiſm, 
though neither Turgot nor Voltaire 
were atheiſts ; and was actually con- 
vinced, that no man at that time 
could obtain the loweſt ſituation in 
any of the public offices, without 
previouſly. declaring his perſuaſion 
that there was no God. It can 
ſcarcely be matter of ſurpriſe, that a 
on, who at that time could be 
impreſſed with ſo groundleſs an 
alarm, ſhould be ſhocked at the dar- 
ing and 1 of the ne- 
tional aſſembly, Meanwhile the ar- 
dour and intrepidity of Mr. Burke 
in defence of his errors, muſt be to 
the candid mind the ftrongeſt of all 
roofs of his ſincerity ; and his inde- 
Fat ble exertions will no doubt be 
finally productive of the greateſt ad- 
vantage to the cauſe of juſtice, 
equality/and truth. | 
In his ſpeech upon the preſent 
occaſion Mr. Burke acknowledged, 
that he had riſen chiefly for the pur- 
ſe of noticing what he was in- 
rmed Mr, Fox had faid upon the 
ſubjet of the French revolution. 
He was fully perſuaded that Mr. 
Fox had by no means intended to 
countenance any thing hoſtile 10 
the Engliſh conſtitution. But he was 
anxious that he ſhould not be miſun- 
derſtood ; and he conceived that it 
would be the greateſt of all calami- 
ties for this country, if any ſet of 
men among us ſhould endeavour ts 
hold up the late tranſactions in 
France as a fit object for our imita- 
tion. Mr. Burke examined the 
preſent ſtate of Europe, and con- 


demned 
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demned in very pointed terms the 
high rate at which our military 
eſtabliſhment was taken in the pre- 
ſent eſtimates. In looking over the 
eography of this quarter of the 
See he ſaw a An. gap, a vaſt 
blank, the ſpace hitherto occupied 
by France, and which was no longer 
of any importance in the balance of 
power. 
——Jacet ingens littore truncus, 
Avulſumque humeris caput, & ſine no- 
mine corpus. | 
France, he ſaid, had always been 
an object for our vigilance, whether 
we conſidered her as an enemy or a 
friend, Under the former of theſe 
characters, ſhe had made herſelf ſuf- 
ficiently conſpicuous ; and as to the 
latter it might be obſerved, that our 
friendſhip and intercourſe with that 
nation had formerly been, and might 
become again, more dangerous than 
their worlt hoſtility. Ta the laſt 
century Louis the Fe had 
eſtabliſhed a greater military force, 
and a more perfect deſpotiſm, than 
had ever of. 4 exiſted in Europe, 
His example had infected all the 
neighbouring powers; and in par- 
ticular our ſovereigns, king Charles 
the Second, and king James the Se- 
cond, were ſmitten with admiration 
of a government ſo flattering to the 
pride of kings. The good patriots 
of that day 383 had ſtruggled 
againſt it. They ſought for nothing 
more anxiouſly than to break off 
all communication with France, 
and by the aſſiſtance of religious 
animoſities this purpoſe was — . 
degree effected. In the laſt age we 
had been in danger of being en- 
9 77 by the example of France 
in the net of a relentleſs deſpotiſm. 
Our preſent danger, from the model 
of a people whoſe character knew 
no medium, was that of being led, 


through an admiration of ſucceſsſul 


fraud and viglence, to imitate thy 
exceſſes of an irrational, unprix 
cipled, proſcribigg, confilcating 
8 ferocious, bloody auf 
tyrannical democracy. _ 
The French had made their wy 
through the deſtruction of ther 
country to a bad conſtitution, wha 
they were abſolutely in poſſeſſion af 
a good one. They were in poſſd- 
ſion of it the day the ſtates genen 
met in ſeparate orders. Their buſ- 
nels, had they been either virtuoy 
or wiſe, or indeed had they been 
left to their own judgment, was u 
ſecure the ſtability Fi, independence 
of the conſtitution which was thu 
given, them, and. to redreſs ſuch 
tevances as might call for theirWbority 
interference. But inſtead of th an,: 
to which they were called by theWurts « 


monar 
r; in 
thitra 
hatev 


monarch, and ſent by their count, in 
they were influenced to take a lt, 
different courſe, They deſtroye event 
all thoſe balances and checks whichonarc 
ſerve to give ſteadineſs to a conflighfiat w 


tution; and melted down the wholggengt! 


into one incongruous, ill-digeltc{{"d the 
maſs, With the moſt atrocious peraiÞ"ued t 
fidy and breach of all faith amoꝶ ratio 
men, they laid the axe to the roogf"ergie: 
of property, and conſequently Med. 
national proſperity, by the prince ver e 
ples they eſtabliſhed, and the exams arn 


le they ſet in conſiſcating the pu Nies. 
Feflions of the church, "They made Mr.! 


and recorded a ſort of inſtitute on 0! 
digeſt of anarchy, called the rig arcely 
of man; an inſtitute, that ſubrete e idea 
the ſtate, and brought on ſuch cal ublicly 
mities as no country without a be was 
war had ever been known to ſuſſ e occai 
A blind and cruel democracy h bur, 
carried every thing before then make 
Their conduct was marked with tb Rareſt f 
moſt ſavage and unfeeling barbari) a pe 
They had no other ſyſtem, than ut he 
determination to deſtroy all orde a mem 
ſubvert all arrangement, and redu kat, as! 


ey 


the whole, and the 
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the two to decide the preference. 
Mr. Fox repeated his defence of 
the French proceedings; at the ſame 
time declaring, that he was him- 
felf equally the enemy of all abſo- 
lute forms of government, whether 
monarchy, ariſtocracy or demo- 
cracy. He was a friend only to 
a mixed government like our own, 
m which if the ariſtocracy, or 
mdeed any of the three branches, 
were deſtroyed, the good effect of 

Mario de- 
rived under it, would in his mind 


be at an end. 


Mr. Sheridan was more unquali- 
fied in his diſapprobation of the 
reaſonings of Mr. Burke, and re- 
marked, that he differed from him 
in almoſt every word he had uttered 
reſpecting the French revolution. 
He expreſſed his ſurpriſe at its be- 
ing poſſible for a man of his general 
principles, dx indeed for any one 
who valued our government and the 
Engliſh revolution, to feel ſuch in- 
dignation and abhorrence of the oy 
triotic 3 in France. He 
was as ready as Mr. Burke to deteſt 
the cruelties that had been eommit- 
ted ; but what was the ſtriking leſ- 
fon, the awful moral, that theſe out- 
rages taught? A deeper abhorrence 
of that ſyſtem of deſpotic govern- 
ment, which had ſo deformed and 
corrupted human nature; of a ſpe- 
cies of government, that trampled 
upon the property, the liberty, and 
the lives of its ſubjects ;' that dealt 
in extortions, dungeons and tor- 
ture, and that prepared beforehand a 
day of ſanguinary vengeance, when 
the irritated populace ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of power. But, 
whatever were theſe outrages, was 
the national aſſembly in any reſpect 
anſwerable for them that aſſem- 


bly, which had exerted a firmneſs 


and perſeverance hitherto unexam- 


pled, that had ſecured the liberty 
of France, and vindicated the cauſe 
of mankind ? What action of thein 
authoriſed the appellation of 
bloody, ferocious and tyrannicll 
democracy? Mr. Burke had aſſert- 
ed, that the French might have re- 
ceived a good conſtitution from the 
monarch. Had it then been pr 
red for them in the camp of mar- 
al Brogho ? or were they to ſearch 
jor it in the ruins of the Baſtille! 
r. Sheridan purſued the ſubject 
with great ardour, and compliment: 
ed individually the marquis de | 
Fayette, Mr. Bailly, and others a 
the Freneh - patriots. He avowed 
an eager and fanguine hope, that 
the deſpotiſm of France would never 
be reſtored. In defiring howere 
that their - government might be 
radically amended, he obſerved, that 
he. could not juſtly be conſidered a 
approving a wanton perſecution df 
e nobility, or an inſult upon royal 
ty. It was conſiſtent with the ſpurt 
of the moſt perfect conſtitution, that 
the monarch ſhould retain all the 
prerogatives becoming the firſt ma- 
giſtrate of ſo great a country, 
Mr. Burke anſwered Mr. Shen. 
dan with indignation. He declared 
that from that moment he and that 
entleman were for ever ſeparated 
in politics. In the inſtant howere! 
of tion he might have expet 
ed a fair and candid ſtatement af 
his. argument, and believed that 
ſomething was due to the ghoſt df 
departed friendſhip, He appealed 
to every one that . him, whe 
ther he could be juſtly charged wit 
being the advocate of deſpotiſm ; of 
whether through his whole life It 
had not perpetually appeared on tit 
fide of rivilege, moderation 
juſtice. He denied, that he had ub 
tered a ſingle word, that could be 
conſtrued into an imputation 
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cruelty and ferociouſneſs againſt the adviſed and injudicious, in the erec- 
e cauſe WI national aſſembly ; or that had coun- tion of fortifications in the Weſt- 
{ thein Bi tenanced the idea of ſeeking a con- Indies, in the addition of new works 
of « Wl ftitution from marſhal Broglio at at Gibraltar, and in certain buildings. 
annical Wi the head of his army, or amidſt the carried on at Plymouth, particularly. 
aſſert · ¶ du of the Baſtille. He con- a houſe for the uſe of the governor, 4 
ave re» ¶ cluded that Mr, Sheridan had made who was ſtated to be uſually a non- 
om the 2 ſacrifice of his friendſhip in ex · reſident, and his office a ſinecure. Mr. 
n pr- ¶ change for the applauſe of elubs and Courtenay, formerly ſurveyor general 


liben 


f mar- ¶ : ſociations; and aſſured him, that of the ordnance, moved for a commit - 1 
ſearch WW he would find the acquiſition too tee to enquire into theſe complaints; p 
aſtille! Wi inſignificant, to be worth the price and, in the ſpeech by which he in- g 
ſubjet Wt which it was purchaſed. troduced the motion, he undertook ; 
l:ment- Mr. Pitt ſeemed to be encouraged to provs, that the duke of Rich- 4 
de kh by the invective of Mr. Burke to a mond, maſter E had 3 4 
hers of Wi more explicit avowal of his ſenti- to himſelf applauſe which he did not 


avowed ments. He declared, that he agreed deſerve, and laid down rules of 
e, that ¶ vith him in almoſt every point that œconomy which he did not follow; 
d never ¶ he had urged reſpeRtiog the late com- that he had unneceſſarily demanded. 
,owever I motions in France. He drew a the public money; that he bad ac- 
ght be ¶ compariſon between the happy and cumulated a balance for ſeveral 
d, that Wi genuine freedom enjoyed by Eng- years which he had ſtudiouſly con- 
lered u liſhmen, and the unqualified nomi- cealed ; that, when any ordnance 
tion of aal liberty of France, which was in documents had been moved for, the 
n roh Wat at the preſent moment the accounts given in had been erro- 
e ſpirit WW molt abſolute, direct and intolera- neous ; that the eſtimates of forti- 
on, that ble ſlavery. He might differ with fication were deceitful ; that he 
all the Wi Mr. Burke in regard to ſome parti- had introduced a regulation Re 
irſt ma ¶ culars, but he truſted they did not which every ſoldier and artificer 
7 differ in fundamental principles. He the public fix or ſeven ſhillings a day 
 Sheri- felt himſelf bound to acknowledge, inſtead of half a crown; that he had 
leclarec Wthat the ſentiments Mr. Burke had waſted the public treaſure in the 
nd that nat day profeſſed reſpecting the Weſt-Indies ; and that he never laid 
parated WW Britiſh conſtitution filled him with down a ſyſtem from which he did 
10werer che ſincereſt ſatisſaction; and the not afterwards deviate, The mo- 
expect. ¶ manner, in which he bad pledged tion of Mr. Courtenay was carried 
ment of bimſelf to maintain it for ever invio- in the negative. 
d that late, entitled him to the gratitude A tranſaction, that related to the 
zhoſt of ol his fellow citizens at prelent, and diſpoſal of the public money, and 
ppealed Nef the lateſt poſterity. which may therefore with propriety 
„ wie WF The vote of ſupply for the ex- be ſtated in this place, related to the 
ed with penditure of the office of ordnance ſalary of ſpeaker of the houſe of 
1ſm ; of ¶underwent conſiderable diſcuſſion in commons, which, ' excluſive of ſer- 
life be I che preſent ſeſſion; but the topics vices of plate and other incidental 
d on tht Wilebated and the arguments adduced advantages, amounted to three thou- 
ion avere for the we. part ſimilar to ſand pounds per annum. It was 
had ut N doſe which we have detailed in our ſettled, that certain reſpectable mem · 
ould de preceding volumes. The expendi- bers from the oppoſition fide of the 
ion 0 be was aſſerted to be prodigal, ill- houſe ſhould be foremoſt in bringing 
on 
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on this meaſure, and it was accord- 
ly carried with great unanimity; 
r. Huſſey otily oppoſing it, as 
tending to augment the inffuence of 
the crown, and patticalatly com- 
plaining of that part of the motion, 
by which it was propoſed to take the 
ditional ſalary out of the ſinking 
fund, and not out of the civil ke 
It was intended to raiſe the income 
of the ſpeaker's office to the annual 
amount of five - thouſand pounds, 
which ſum Mr. Burke however 
ſtated as being even then inſufficient 
and in this opinion the houſe ſo 
completely coincided, that ati amend- 
ment for increaſing the ſpeciſie ſum 
to fix thotiſand pounds, though 
moved by a commoner of little 
perſonal weight, was carried by a 
majority of more than five to one. 
It was ſupported by Mr. Fox, at 
the ſame time that Mr. Pitt deſired 
that the amendment might be with- 
drawn, as preferring the ſum which 
had been adopted upon mature de- 
liberation, to that wlilch was prompt- 
ed by a momentary ſuggeſtion. 
A topic, which A ed forth as 
great an effort of ability as any that 
| was brought forward in the courſe 
of the ſelloa, was the motion of 
Mr. Sheridan for a repeal of the act 
of the preceding year, ſubſeQing 
the manufacture of tobacco to the 
ſurvey of the exciſe. The manufac- 
turers were heard by their counſel, 
and a conſiderable body of evidence 
was adduced to prove the allega- 
tion that had been {tated while the 
act itſelf was in progreſs, that the 
ſurvey of the exciſe was inapplicable 
to the manufacture of tobacco. 
Mr. Sheridan introduced his mo- 
tion on the ſixteent of April, and 
in a ſtrain of the moſt forcible elo- 
juence endeavoured to ſet forth 
all the enormities with which the 


collection of the exciſe was attended. 


H AND 
He began withtating, that no effort 


had been left unemployed to deter N 
the manufacturers from bringing far. iſ mi 
ward the preſent motion. hey hal rere 
been loaded with every fpecies of c. bant 
lumny ; and he as well as they hal WW ten 
been endeavoured to be deterred by this 
the aſſaults of daily mifrepreſentaticn, von 
Whiſpers and reports had been pro- 0 2: 
— . of jealouſies entertained of deſp 
um by ſome of his deareft friend, rar 
and of an op ofition afftrmed to vere 
have been Hoe by the duke of Wvoul 


Portland agafnft certain views and 
expectations that he was ſaid to hare 
entertained. Mr. Sheridan aſſerted 
that no report could be more 
2828 ; andadded, that, if he hal 
ad it in his power to make the man, 
whoſe good opinion he ſhould moſt 
highly prize, think flatteringly of 
him, he ſhould only defire that man 
to think of him preciſely as the duke 
of Portland did, and his ambition u 
on the ſubje& would be moſt amh 
Fratifed. The jealduſies to which 
e alluded exiſted only in the brait 
of his traducers; he defied any man 
to charge him with one act, that 
could be tortured into a violation of 
any engagement he had ever formed. 
If he could be truly charged with 
any diſhonourable, mean or unman- 
ly proceeding, his feelings would 
indeed be difterent from thoſe with 
which he was now impreſfed ; hi 
mind in that caſe would ſting hin 
more, than the bittereſt reproaches 
of his moſt calumniating enemics 
Mr. Sheridan added, that he had 
hitherto treated "thoſe aſperſion9 
with contemptuous filence ; and that 
he ſhould not even have beſtowed 
upon them this momentary notice, 
if he had not found ſome reaſon t9 
imagine, a reaſon which had ce. 
curred only a few hours ago, thi 
thefe charges were conſidered bf 
many perſons as founded in we 
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Mr. Sheridan eded to ex- 
amine the ſpirit and ſyſtem of the 
revenue by exciſe, He held in his 
hand a book; which contained only 
ten acts of parliament for enforcing 
this mode of collection; and he 
would venture to declare, that in 
no age or eduntry had the blackeſt 
deſpotiſm purſued meaſures more 
tyrannical, cruel and oppreſſive, than 
were to Be found in that book. It 
would prove an endleſs taſk to point 
but the various inſtances which had 
come to his knowledge of the 
preſſive ſpirit of the exciſe. He 
would content himſelf with one. 
An eminent diſtiller of a very fair 
character had occaſion to diſpute a 


pirits had been ſeized and con- 
emned, as being above proof. He 
ad maintained; that they were not 
bore proof; that Clatke's hydro- 
meter, by which they had been 
ned, was faulty j and that, if the 
pirits were tried by accurately made 
ydrometers; they would be found 
o be ſuch as the law required them 
d be; The cafe turned out to be 
— as the diftiller had ſtated; 
r. Clarke had admitted that his 
Iydrameter was faulty, and _ 
the commiſſioners of exciſe to 
me him leave to amend it. What 
d their conduct actually been? 
they had procured a clauſe to be 
flerted im à general bill, enacting 
at Clarke's hydrometer ſhould in 
Iture be the legal ſtandard. This 
le iuſtanee might afford ſome idea 
the fpirit of the exciſe laws j the 
i however would be faint, and fall 
finitely ſhort of the reality. If in 
I courfe of a trial . was found; 
at a on, whoſe goods were 
med, Ei s able to recover 
dem, a new clauſe or act was pro- 
ed to meet this particular cuſe. 
that the fyſtem of excife laws 
1790. 


which a quantity of 
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was not founded on any general prin · 
ciple, but advanced . Röm 4 
lower to a higher degree of opprefs 
ſion. In the reign of king Charles 
the Second, when the ſyſtem began 
to appear, an exciſe officer could 
not break into a houſe, without an 
iaformation upon oath, without 4 
warrant from a juſtice of peace, and 
the preſence of a conſtable; and no 
houſe, even with all theſe precatis 
tions, could be entered by an exciſe- 
man in the night; But by d 
all theſe barrrers, erected for the 
protection of liberty, were beaten 
down; There were certain caſes in 
ror the m_ was admitted to 

to tria jury: but even 
here the trader 20 the exciſematt 

did not go into court, as ought to 
be the cafe in a free country, upon 
equal terms. If goode were feized, 
the owner became obliged to prove 
that they had paid the duty ; but 
the officer was not likewiſe reduced 
to the neceſſity of proving that they 
were feizable. he officer could 
bring his action within three years, 
the trader within three months. 
The latter was compelled to give 
notice in writing of the grounds on 
which he intended to proceed. He 
was reſtrained at the time of trial 
from entering into any freſh evi- 
dence ; and after all, though the 

jury, on finding the conduct of the 
officer to be vexatious, maliciotrs 
and nents, ſhould give the trader 
five thouſand pounds damages, yet 

if the judge ſhould certify that there 
was probable ground for the ſeizure, 
theſe damages might be reduced to 

— 5 _ 4 Mr. Sheridan thought 
ighly of the integrity and patriof- 

in of the preſevt judges 4 1 tre 

did not conceive it fitting that the 


Trey and property of the ſubject 
ſhould di upat! the character of 
individuals” He might perhaps be 

F : told, 
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told, that the fling of the exciſe 
laws was taken away by the mode- 
ration with which they were exc- 
cuted. The attorney - general, fir 
Archibald Macdonald, had ſaid, 
upon a former occaſion, that in fact 
not more than ſeven and a half per 
cent. was levied of all the fines and 

nalties incurred by the traders. 
This very moderation was a ground 
for alarm. It ſhewed that thoſe, 
who incurred penalties under the 
exciſe laws, held ninety-two and a 
half per cent. of their property at 
the pleaſure of the erown, and con- 
ſequently were obliged to ſubmit to 
any thing rather than offend the 50. 
vernment of the day. Lying thus 
at the mercy of adminiſtration, their 
ſpirit was broken down, and they 
became leſs good citizens and ſub- 
jects than they were before. Mr. 
Sheridan read a letter from an emi- 
nent manufacturer of the town of 


Hull, from which it appeared, that 


he regarded the act as oppreſſive, 
abſurd and impracticable; and that 
two at leaſt out of the three partners 
in his houſe had been upon the 
point of retiring from it on account 
of this act; yet he was of opinion 
that the manufacturers ought to ac- 
quieſce, leſt by throwing themſelves 
into the arms of oppoſition th 

ſhould become expoſed: to the dit- 
pleaſure of government. Such was 
the mode of thinking and acting, 
into which a free - born ſubjeQ might 
be driven by the oppreſſive ſpirit of 
the exciſe. Nor was this to be 
wondered at. The officers of ex- 
ciſe, without any one motive to treat 


with reſpect the liberties of the 


ple, had ſome temptation to en- 


deavour to deſtroy them. The le- 
giſlature had deprived theſe. officers 
of their elective franchiſe, by an 
act, for which it was true he had 
himſelf voted ; but in ſo doing he 
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had been guided rather by his big 
opinion of thoſe who had propoſed 
it, than by the dictates of his own 
judgment; for he held the birth. 
right of men to be too ſacred a pro- 
perty to be taken from them with- 
out the moſt invincible neceſſity, 
Smarting however under this di. 
franchiſement, they might be er. 
pected. to go forth with the plea 
ing hope of revenging the affront 
they had themſelves received by lu. 
raſſing and oppreſſing others. And 
yet theſe were the perſons who were 
to be the pre rag deſtroyen 
of ſmuggling, and the reſtorers of 
fair and honeſt principles of trade, 
Theſe degraded teachers, reprobat- 
ed reformers, and excommunicated 
miſſionaries, with brands upon thei 
backs, and ſcourges in their hands, 
would no doubt eftabliſh a ſyſtem aſ 
commerce, equally uſeful to goven- 
ment and to the trading intereſt. 
Mr. Sheridan undertook to pro, 
that, ſo far from its being true, u 
had lately ſeemed to have Ko ſup 
poled, that queſtions of commerce 
did not regard the country gentle 
men, they Fad even a greater inte- 
reſt in them than the traders then 
ſelves, . In what manner was the ur 
tional debt to be extinguiſhed? At 
preſent the land ſtood -pledged for 
the payment of it; but the foil t- 
ſelf, the flocks and herds that grazed 
upon it, and the ore dug from 1 
bowels, were inſufficient, and mul 
ſtand mortgaged for ever, unlels 
deemed by that which bid defiang 
to ſpace or time, the inexhaultide 
reſource of trade, ſupported by dt. 
irreſiſtible energy of enterprize, n 
protected by tlie inviolable ſancud 
of the legiflature, The tnde 
themſelyes, on the other hand, l 
uſually no permanent or heredita 
intereſt in trade. It was their u 
to get out of it as ſoon oh 
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tould. They might therefore be 


anxious only ſpeedily to enrich 
themſelves, and indifferent to the 
future ſituation of commerce; while 
there was not a ſet of men in the 
nation ſo much bound as the land- 
owners, to reſiſt every meaſure, that 
ight check or cramp its operations 
2 now or hereafter. | 
Mr. Sheridan proceeded to enu- 
merate his objections to the to- 
bacco act of the laſt ſeſſion. The 
hardſhips it impoſed upon the fair 
dealer n as muſt neceſſari 
deſtroy the legal trade, while many 
of its proviſions were calculated 
to encourage ſmuggling, and pro- 
vide a ſecure aſylum to W 
growth. The clauſe by which it 
was prohibited to carry on the ma- 
nufacture of tobacco, excepting fin 
cities and market towns within five 
miles of the coaſt, fell N 
under his animadverſion. In 
other buſineſſes the officer was 
obliged to go to the manufacturer; 
but under this act the manufacturer 
was compelled to come to the offi- 
cer, It might be imagined, that 
the board of exciſe would have been 


latisfied with the power of ſending 


ts officers to break into our houſes 
at their pleaſure: but that, it ſeems, 


was not enough. They fay, “ bring 


us that mill and ſtream from the 


Valley ; we cannot go ſo far from 


home to ſurvey it.” It was obvious 
that the act would totally deſtroy 
the export trade of manufactured 


tobacco. It limited the exportation o 


to the iſland of Jerſey, and left it 
to the determination of the commiſ- 
honers of exciſe who ſhould'be per- 
mitted to enter into that export. 
The ground of the limitation was, 
that the manufacture might not be 
ſmuggled back into England. But 

is was but a poor precaution, as 
the people of that iſland might ro- 
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vide themſelves from Holland or 


America with any quantity for 
which they could find a ſale. In the 
next place the price paid for licences 
to export was proportioned to the 
quantity of tobacco manufactured, 
and conſequently muſt be confidered 
as a tax, contrary to every ſound 
principle of trade, which muſt raiſe 

of the article in the foreign 


the pri 
Fro vg The encouragement which 


the act gave to ſmuggling might 
Ai be Neon. Former the diF- 


ficulty which attended the — 1 


gling of tobacco was, that, even 
ter it was landed and houſed, it was 
ſtill liable to ſeizure; but this diffi- 


culty was completely removed by 


the preſent act. From upon 
the able it appeared, W — 
were three hundred and thirty · ſeven 
wholeſale dealers in manufactured 
tobacco, and ſixty thouſand retail 
dealers. Formerly the ſmugglers 
could only trade with the firſt of 
theſe ; but now, as every country 
retail dealer was a manufacturer, and 
could have ſmuggled tobacco in his 

houſe without danger of being 


ſeized, the act of courſe increaſ, 


the poſſible cuſtomers of the ſmug- 
glers almoſt twentyfold. 

Mr. Sheridan entered fully into 
the argument from the nature of 
the commodity, to prove that the 
ſurvey of the exe. was inappli- 
cable. It was ſufficiently eſtabliſh- 
ed, that-the manufacture varied in 
weight from the moiſture or dryneſs 
of be atmoſphere, ſo as to render 
it incapable of being reduced to an 
certain ſtandard. But it was ſai 


-that, when the variation appeared 


really to ariſe from no intention in 
the manufacturer to defraud the re- 
venue, the commiſſioners ordered 
the goods, if ſeized, ta be reſtored, 
and the penalty remitted. He had 
however much objection to this ex- 

F 2 ereiſe 


erciſe of Wegal merey by the eom- 
miſſioners. In the caſe of remitting 
fines, an inquiſition might be fet on 
foot into the life and political prin- 
'oiples of the individual; the com- 
miſſioners might find honeſty in an 
orange cape, and conſider and 
buff as an infallible indication of 


fraud Mr. Sheridan calculated the 
2 of the tax for the laſt half 


ear, and declared, that it was only 
twenty-five thouſand pounds more, 
than it had been, when the duty was 
levied under the head of cuſtoms. 
If tho minifter wiſhed to avail him- 
ſelf of the rafburces, which he might 


till ind in a ne regulation of the 


revenue, he might raife a very con- 
fiderable ſypply without laying any 
freſh burthea upan the people, or 


_- bridging their bberties, if the trea- 


ſury would only give up its pa- 
tronage in the appointment of cuf- 
tom-houfe officers. Every one knew 
that the buſineſs of exciſe was bet- 
ter conducted than that of the cuſ- 
toms, merely becauſe the patronage 
was in the commiſſioners, wha were 
reſponſible for the conduct of all 
their officers. - Mr. Sherulan con- 
eluded with carneſtly deprecating a 
;rinciple which had been ſtarted by 
Mr. Haſtin and which feemed 


lately to have become faſhionable, 


that © revenue was the end of all 
government. The true end of go- 
vernment was to maintain the bond 
of ſocial} union among men by ſe- 
curing their happineis, protecting 
their rights, and inſuring ta them 
the — of their liberties and 
their property; and revenue was no 
farther of any value, than as it was 
compatible with and promoted theſe 
deſirable purpoſes. K. 
Sir Grey Cooper reinforced the 
ment of Mr. Sheridan. He ſaid, 
that, in the making of malt, beer, 


and other commoditics, there were 
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much energy and. eloquence. 11 


ſeveral proceſſes in the manufactum, 
which afforded ſs many relts and 


intervals, at which the officer could mar 
with eaſe and without error make ¶ cau 
mat 


his ſuryey, But im the manufactory 
of tobacco there were no ſuch in. Wi tber 
tervals. The efficers of exciſe in exte 
theis examination had declared, that, Ml that 
as they could not by law weigh any ll © tle 
tobaceo in actual operation, they t 
only weighed ſuch as the manufac- 
turers pointed out to; them, being plact 
unable themſelves to-- diſtinguilh Wi vou 
what was and what was not in 2 ur 
ſtate of manuſacture. From thele caler 
premiſes it followed—that there was WM chen 
no mode by which the ſurvey could 
be made, but by taking the whole Ml the © 
ſtock of each manufacturer; that Wl pofle 
ſtoek could not be taken in anf Eo79 
other way, than by weight; that it 
was abſolutely neceffary to except I **igh 
from being weighed all that part of I this 
the ſtock whieh was in actual ops- di tre 
ration; and that this exception de- 
treycd the rule. . 

Mr. Pitt auimadverted upon the I Credit 
reaſonings of Mr. Sheridan. Tie Hurd 
chief ſtreſs of the argument, by fated 
which the motion had been ſupport- Wil © 
ed, bore directly upen the whole ff ria 
ſyſtem of exciſe, a ſyſtem which I ad, 
raiſed no leſs a fſum annually than WW" the 


ſix millions and a half of revenue, he pe 

and without which, he betieved, the i kried 

ingenuity of man would be incon- . 
fn 


petent to ſupport the reſources o 
—— But Mr. 3 
t 1 arguin erally, in 
his Gt me Arg ſhort, and er- 
cepted barely to the exciſe: upon to- 
bacco. He was willing to leave the 
manufacturer of malt, the manufise. 
turer of ſtarch, the manufacturer 0 
candles, and the dealers in wine and 
ſpirituous liquors, ſubje& to all that 
intolerable t and oppreſſion, 
which he had deſcribed with © 
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ind invoked the regard which every 
man felt for bs, regen be- 
cauſe three hundred and thirty- ſeven 
manufacturers of tobacco, who had 
themſelves propoſed laſt year the 
extenſton of exciſe to all Aealers in 
that commedity, provided the ex- 
ciſe ſſould not attach on the manu- 
ſicturer, were to be in a ſituation in 
which they had not before been 
placed. Me. Pitt hoped, that there 
would be no perſons 1 _ en- 
couraging a principle, which was 
abel to — Piet the credit of 
the nation. If the revenne were once 
overthrown, we ſhogdld not only loſe 
the enviable advantage we at preſent 
pofſeiſed over the other nations of 
Europe, but be plaerd in a ſituation 
below their: pity, beneath even that 
neighbouring nation, which was at 
this rime in a condition the moſt 
dicreſsful, and which moſt entitled 
her to our compaſſion. Mr. Pitt 
endexvonred to ſhew, that the pro- 
tredings of the exciſe were not fo 
njurrous to property as had been 
fated, He took à given period of 
time, in which the number of in- 
ſormations tried had been five: thou- 
and, and ithe whole penalties levied 
in the city of London 3565. If 
he penalties in the country were 
red in the ſame proportion, the 
whole would amount to ſeven thou- 
nd da, while the penalties le- 
ned in the fame time by the magi- 
rates in other ſummary juriſdio- 
tions did not produce lefs than 
wwenty-ftx thoufand pounds. Mr, 
bitt entered into a ſtatement to 
prove the increaſe of the revenue in 
wnſequence of the act in queſtion, 
which he made in three different 
ys, according to each of which 
the public had gained abundantly ; 
but according to the third, which 
de conſidered as the moſt to be de- 


Fraded upon, the public had already, 


bring forward, at leaſt a 
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in the two leaſt ptoductive quarters 
of the year, derived an emo _ 
of one Hundred and thirty thouſand 
pounds; and the difference upon the 
two next quarters would in all pro- 
-bability make the whole produch 
op died rhouſfand pounds at 

g | 

Mr. Beaufoy obſerved, that it 
was admitted by the manufacturers 
themſelves that, of rhe tobacco cou- 
fumed in Great Britain, no leſs 
than one half had evaded the duty 
under the old fyſtem. The true 
ſtreſs therefore of the queſtion was, 
whether parliament would confent 
to abandon this large annual ſum 
as an encouragement to the praftiees 
of the iflicit dealer. He added, 
that the remedy propoſed by Mr, 
Sheridan, of yielding the appotnt- 
ment of cuſtom-houſe officers to the 
commiſſioners in that department, 
would undoubtedly be fund in- 
2 The practical integrity 
of the excife officer was not owin 
to the motle of his appointment, bu 
to the various checks that atrof, 
from the account of ſtock being 
taken, in the firft place by his col- 


leagues as well as by hinifelf, and in 


the next by the ſuperior officers, as 
a guard to the fidelity of both. 
r. Sheridan replied to fome of 


the reaſonings of Mr. Pitt, With 


regard to his obſervation, that there 
would be a great increaſe of revenue 
in conſequence of the act continuing 
in force, he held that to be no ar- 
gument at all. He never wiſhed to 
count the money, when he was cer- 


tain that the purſe that contained 


it, with all-its contents, was ftolen. 
m_ one knew, that Mr. Pitt 
could make out an account fo as 
to give any calculations he choſe to 
plauſible 
Fa 9m He had calculated three 

eral ways, and ſaid, take it this 

ä way, 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


more under the exciſe laws, the re- 


way, and you have fifty thouſand 
PRO ; take it this other, and you 

ave ſeventy ; and take it in a third, 
and you have one hundred and 
thirty, There could be only one 
true mode of calculating the pro- 
duce of a tax, and that mode he 
had ſtated. Mr. Pitt had farther 
alleged, 'that, by only placing three 
hundred and thirty-ſeven perſons 


venue would gain one hundred and 


% 


ſecure to the 


option of a trial by Jury's and this 


thirty thouſand pounds, This was 
the moſt accurate mode of appreci- 
ating the liberties of Engliſhmen he 
had ever heard. As migiſter 


Was an excellent calculator, he would 


recommend to him to form a table 
of the prices of freedom, which he 


was perſuaded he could do with 


much * accuracy than the ta- 


bles of increaſe on tobacco. 

Mr. Sheridan's motion was car- 
ried in the negative ; ayes 147, noes 
191. The object of the petitioners 
being thus diſpoſed of, Mr. Pitt in- 
troduced, as he had promiſed, a bill 
to explain and amend the exce 
tionable clauſes S the bill 4 the 

ceding year, Every oppoſition 
8 the Hor . the bill 
having proved fruitleſs, an amend- 
ment was moved in the laft ſtage, to 

rſons CS the 
amendment was rejected upon a di- 
viſion, | 
A bill was brought in, in the 
courſe of the preſent ſeſſion, for the 
urpoſe of rendering the act for 
Erin the duties upon poſt-horſes, 
which Fad originally been adopted 
as a matter of experiment, perpe- 
tual. This meaſure was oppoſed, 
as it had been-in the former in- 
ſtance, upon the principle of con- 
ſidering the farming of revenue as 
adverſe to the ſpirit of the Engliſh 
conſtitution ; and it was farther 
. \ 1 ' . 
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conteſted by Mr. Sheridan, that the 
additional receipts upon this tax, 
ſince the duty had been put into 
the hands of farmers, were by no 
means ſuch as to authoriſe ſo vio- 
lent a meaſure. Mr. Pitt was at 
length prevailed upon to change the 
object of the bill; and, inſtead of 
making the regulation perpetua, 


| ** to prolong it for a limited time. 


n the laſt ſtage of the bill Mr. 
Sheridan moved for a clauſe to 
oblige the farmers to declare upon 
oath the annual produce of then 
reſpective diſtricts, He defended 
this clauſe by obſerving, that the 
bill already empowered the farmen 
to call upon the poſtmaſters for a de- 
claration upon oath; but it is un- 
doubtedly to be regretted, that a 
man of Mr, Sheridan's energy of 
mind, ſhould by any conſideration 
have been-tempted to lend his coun- 
tenance, to the wanton, the immoral, 
and the impolitic multiplication of 
oaths, Mr. Fox ſupported the mo- 
tion; at the ſame time that he ac 
knowledged it to be defirable, that 
no man ſhould be called to affirm 
any thing upon oath, but the truth 
of his evidence in a court of juſtice; 
and declared, that he had little 
doubt that this, with proper atten- 
tion, might be effected. he clauſe 
was rejected without a diviſion. 

One of the financial meaſures ot 
the preceding ſeſſion had been the 
introduction of a tontine or ſcheme 
of annuity with benefit of ſurvivor 
ſhip. This meaſure had failed in 
the execution, the number of ſub- 
ſcribers being exceedingly few; ad 
Mr. Pitt accordingly Fond it yes 
ir at this time to amend his * 

inal propoſition, by granting {0 
S; cr. an * he ot ex” 
changing their ſhares of the tontite 
for an equivalent amount of long a- 
nuity for the term of ſixty-nineyear® 
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Motion on the Teft Aa. * Parliamentary Reform debated, Progreſs 
reſpecting the Slave Trade, Debtor and Creditor Bill rejected. 


 MONG the tranſactions of 

the preſent ſeſſion of parlia- 

ment we have to relate certain at- 

tempts that were made, to meliocate 

the general ſyſtem of legiſlation in 
Englan 


d, with reſpe& to articles, in 


which it was contended that that 
ſyſtem was incompatible with the 
general principles of liberty. Theſe 
attempts are of courſe entitled to the 
more attention, on account of the 
general fituation of affairs in Eu- 
rope, and the ſpirit of innovation 
and reform that had lately been dif- 
fuſed. One of the moſt conſiderable 
related to the motion, which in two 
_— inſtances had been made 
at the inſtance of the proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters, for the repeal of the corpo- 
ration and teſt acts. The efforts 
upon the preſent occaſion were more 
animated than thoſe which had 
been made upon the two former ; 
the diſſenters had prevailed upon 
Mr. Fox to undertake the intro- 
duction of the intended motion; and 
the clergy of the church of Eng- 
land, alarmed perhaps at the rapid 
downfal of the pecuviary and terri- 
torial eminence of the Gallican 
church, ſtrenuouſly exerted them- 
ſelves to keep alive and diffuſe a 
ſpirit of oppoſition againſt 'the in- 
croachment that was intended upon 
their excluſive privileges. eel 

The queſtion was regularly diſ- 
euſſed in the houſe of commons on 


the ſecond of March. Upon this 


ocafion” Mr. Fox ſtated it as the 


fundament ivle, upon Whi 
mental principle, ugon which 


.P 


the whole argument turned, that no 
nber . a right to animad- 
vert upon the ſpeculative opinions of 
its ſubjects, and that the perſons 
holding ſuch opinions could in no 
caſe be don a fit object for the 
cenſure of the ſtate, till they were 
led by them to the adoption of a 
conduct ſubverſive of the public 
tranquillity. Perſecution, he ſaid, 
might be allowed to have originall 

proceeded on a principle o 'kind- 
nels, to promote a unity of reli- 
gious opinion, and to prevent error 
in the important articles of Chriſtian 
belief, But did perſecution ever 
ſucceed in this humane and truly 


charitable defign ? The experiment 


had been made in different times 
and under various forms, and had 
uniformly miſcarried. It was faid, 
that certain errors in religion had 
a tendency to diſturb the public 
ce. But ſurely this argument, 

if in any inſtance true, would be {till 
more true, when applied to political 
errors; and yet ſuch was the abſur- 
dity of our preſent teſt laws, that a 
man, who fayoured arbitrary. power 
in his ſentiments, who ſhould con- 
ſider the abolition of trial by jury as 
no violation of liberty, = the in- 
vaſion of the freedom and law of 
parliament as no infraction of the 
conſtitution, might eaſily pave his 
way to the firlt ſituations in the 
flate, There was no political teſt 
to bind him ; the obligation of all 
ſuch teſts had been juſtly exploded 
by the practice of the country. And 
% va Ee; what 
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what had been the conſequence of 
this? A religious telt was impoſed 
for a political purpoſe. The object 
of this teſt- had originally been to 
exclude antimonarchical men from 
civil offices. But he would ever re- 
. probate ſuch a procedure; it was 
acting under falſe pretences; its ten- 
dency led to hypocriſy, and ſerved 
as a reſtraint only upon the conſci- 
* wy he 2 , * 
Hr. Fox ſpoke wit icular 
cenſure pf the attempt thathad been 
made to 'revive a long A N 
anic, of the danger of the church. 
Such danger, he maintained, was 
idle and chimerical, and was in hig 
opinion aſſerted only for the pur- 
poſes of oppreſſion. He declared, 
that he highly approved of the diſ- 
cipline and abſtract duties of the 
church of England. It had wiſely 
avoided all Fat was ſuperſtitious, 
and retained what appeared to him 
to be eſſential. He fhould ever be 
a decided friend to an eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion ; but it ſhould be an eſtab- 
liſhment, founded on the opinions © 
the majority of the people. The 
truth of religion was not a ſubject 
for the diſcuſſion of parliament ; 
their duty was only to ſanction that 
which was moſt univerfally approy- 
ed, and to allow it the emoluments 
of the ſtate. Innovation was ſaid 
to be dangerous at all times, but 
particularly ſo now in regard to the 
fituation of affairs in France. He 
begged leave to remind the houſe, 


that the application of the diſſenters 


had been made three years ago, and 
was not founded upon the moſt dif, 
tant reſerence to the tranſactions 
which had taken place in that king- 
dom. However be might rejoice in 
the emancipation of near thirty mil- 
lions of his fellow-creatures, and. in 


the ſpirit which gave riſe to the re- 


5, 


volution, yet he was free to own, 
there were ſome acts of the new go. 


vernment which he could not ap- 


and indiſcri- 


plaud, The ſumma 
minate forfeiture of t perty of 
the church tame under this deſcrip 
tion. But, though he was himſelf 
a friend to eſtabliſhments, he mutt 
however ſtrongly object to the 
church, whenever it preſumed to 
act as a party. Its interference in 
politics had always been miſchievous, 
and often dangerous to the conſtitu- 
tion, Mr. Fox cenſured in ſtrong 
terms a circular letter of doctor 
Horſley, hiſhop of Saint David's, to 
the clergy 7 his dioceſe, recom- 
mending one candidate at the ge: 
neral election, and adviſing bis 
clergy not to vote for another, wha 
had lately received the thanks of the 
diflenters, Mr. Fox ſpoke in ani: 
mated terms of the merit of certain 
eminent characters among the diſ- 
ſenting clergy ; but at the ſame time 
declared his diſapprobation of their 
introducing political topics into the 
pulpit. Doctor Price, in his ſermon 
on the anniverſary of the Englith re- 
volution, had delivered many noble 
ſentiments, worthy of an eplight- 
enced philoſopher, who was uncons 
fined by local attachments, and glo- 
ried in the freedom of the whole 
human race ; but, though he ap: 
proved of his general principles, he 
confidered his arguments as upfit for 
the pulpit. The clergy in their ſer- 
mons ought no more to handle po- 
litical topics, than that houſe ta 
dural ſubjects of morality and re 
jon. 

Mr, Pitt declated himſelf adverſe 
to the motion. He had formerly 
delivered his ſentiments upon ti 
ſubject, and at the preſent. moment 
he. felt himſelf more ſtxengthened 
ang confirmed in his former pn 
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ions: The important queſtion at 
iſſue, he ſaid, Mainly _ whether 


the houſe ought to relinquiſh at 
once thoſe acts —— — been 
adopted by the wiſdom of our an- 
ceſtors, Axes as a 'bulwark to the 
church, whoſe: conſtitution was ſo 
intimately connected with that of 
the Rate, that the ſafety of the one 
muſt always be affected by any 
danger that threatened the other. 
To toleration the diffenters were 
undoubtedly entitled. They had a 
right to enjoy their liberty and their 
property, to entertain their own 
(peculative opinions, and to educate 
their offspring in ſuch religious opi- 
nions as the mſelves approved. But 
the indiſpenſible ay of a per- 
manent chureh eſtabliſhment for the 
good of the late, required that 
toleration ſhould not be extended 
to equality. If it were, there would 
be an end for ever to the wiſe pelicy 
of prevention, and a door would 
be opened to the abſolute ruin of 
the conſtitution, It muſt be ad- 
mitted, that all cognizance of opti 
nion _ not be a warrantable 
ground for criminal aceuſation; but 
it did not therefore follow, that an 
enquiry and teſt of a man's opinion, 
35 the means of judging of his reli- 
gious and conſtitutional principles, 
was not highly expedient. - Our 
very liberties had been ſaved by vir- 
tue of this ſanction. Had it not 
been for the bulwark of the teſt 
law, the Stuart family might now 
have been in poſſeſſion of the throne, 
and the mover of the preſent queſ- 
ton never have had the opportuni 

of delivering thoſe opinions, whic 
they had that day heard. 

Mr. Pitt conſidered it as an un- 
eſtionable principle, that public 
offices were eſtabliſhed for the be- 
refit of the community, and that the 


cumwyaity was fexped by maiptgio- 


than it did, in 
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ing ſome diſtinction in their diſtri- 
bution. The idea therefore of a 
* civil offices was abſurd and 
ridiculous. Suppoſe the cafe of a 
republic, the ent 'of which 
was a perfe& democracy, and the 
officers of ſtate elective dut of the 
general body. Imagine any form of 
religion or ſuperſtitious ceremo 
to be profeſſed by a fmall — 
the people, the tendency of which 
was to overthrow the democratic 
uality, and conſequently the con- 
ſtitution itſelf. Would not the ma- 


jority be warranted in the excluſion 


of ſuch an obnoxious party from the 
right, either of electing, or being 
elected to fill offices of truſt in the 
ſtate? But fimilar to this was the 


very object, for which our teft law 


were enacted. They were to be re- 


ed as a ſpecies of jealouſy of 
gue monarch, which had Te been 


conſidered as unconſtitftional : they 
had a direct tendency to check the 
exercife of the royal prerogative, 
which was a circumftance never v 
e in a free ſtate: and he 
heſitated not to admit, that, if a diſ- 
truſt were to be entertained of an 
of the three branches of the conſti- 
tution, it ought to be of the execu- 
tive power. He had no idea of ſuch 
levelling prineiples, as thoſe which 
warranted to all citizens au equality 
of rights, as if the whole revenue 
under the controul of government. 
were to be equally diſtribute among 
the public whom it was re- 


ceived, It was faid, the Americans. 
had no teſt laws. But the Ameri- 


can conſtitution reſembled ours net, 
ther in church nor ftate; and he 
ſincerely wiſhed it reſembled it more 
equal ſecu- 
rity for the liberty and happineſs of 
the fubje&. The eſſence of policy 
conſiſted in a watchful care for the 


general good, Where therefore the 
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intereſts. and rights of individuals principle, put the change upon thei 
came in competition with thoſe of own minds. Abſtract principles he 
the public, policy claimed prece- had never been able to bear; he de. prod 
dence even over juſtice, Neither telted them when a boy, and he 
the merits nor demerits of indivi- liked them no better now that be I that 
duals ought undoubtedly to have had ſilver hairs. He muſt have : chur 
any influence in the diſcuſſion of the principle embodied in ſome manne Will kind 
preſent queſtion. Vet the conduct or other, and the conduct inferred 1 
of the diſſenters ſeemed to him lia- from it aſcertained, before he could delt 
ble to juſt reprehenſion; who, at the pretend to judge of its propriety and of a 
very moment they were reprobating r But of all abſtract prin. WW that 
the teſt laws, diſcovered an inten- 2 ſe of natural right, upon Will inter. 
tion of forming aſſociations through which the diſſenters: reſted as their Wl tuin | 
the whole country, for the ſole pur- ſtrong hold, were the moſt idle and WF techi 
poſe of impoſing a teſt upon the the moſt dangerous. They fuper- the f. 
members of that houſe, and judg- ſeded ſociety, and ſnapped aſunder polen 
ing of their fitneſs to diſcharge, their all thoſe bonds, which had for ages Wl and , 
parliamentary duty, from their votes conſjituted the happineſs of man- 
upon this ſingle queſtion. Without kind. Abſtract principles of natural the v 
intending to throw any ſtigma upon right had been long ſince given up, bly o 
the diſſenters, he did not heſitate a for the ſake of what was much bei- thous 
moment in ſuppoſing it extremely ter, ſociety ; which ſubſtituted in WM 1; 
probable, that they might exerciſe their room the dictates of witdon Wl Burk 
the power they demanded, for the and juſtice, It annihilated all ou preg 
ſubverſion of the preſent eſtabliſi - natural rights, and drew to its mals un 
ment. Their conduct could not be the parts of which they were com- En gl; 
reprehenſible in acting upon the poſed; it took in, as its inſtruments, ſcrupl 
principles they profeſſed ; and, re- all the virtue of the virtuous, and al I tons. 
garding as they did the eſtabliſhed the wiſdom of the wiſe; it gave could 
church as Goful and idolatrous, con- life, ſecurity, and action to every Wil nore 
ſcience and conſiſtency ſeemed to — of the ſoul, and ſecured the ¶ Franc 
require that they ſhould exerciſe poſſeſſion of every comfort, which I and h 
every legal means for its deſtruction. thoſe proud and boaſtful rights in- none 
Mr. Burke obſerved, that, at two 8 held out, but could not I sbich 
preceding periods when the queſ- beſtow. It gave alms to the ind. fund. 
tion had been agitated, he had ab- gent, defence to the weak, inſtruc- grace! 
ſented himſelf from the, houſe, not tion to the ignorant, employment to Wl ꝛcal c 
having brought his mind to any de- the induſtrious, conſolation to tle I feat h 
ciſion upon the ſubject. He was deſpairing, ſupport to the helpleſs mens” 
now however, from information nurture to the aged, faith to the Wl 1.4 43 
lately received, ready to ſay, that he doubtful, and charit to the whole ward 
could not give his vote in favour of human race. It diffuſed its bene: * 
the preſent motion. Mr. Fox had cent exertions from acts of tender g..... 
begun his ſpeech with laying down neſs to the infant when it firſt cried not a0 
the principles. of toleration and 2 yaa in the cradle, to acts of comfort and Wl fre w 
ſecution. All perſecution, civil or preparation to the dying man 0% Will dn 
religious, was odious; but care the way to the tomb. e | 
8 to be taken, that men did That he might not be charged 
not, under colour of an, abſtract with calumniating 4 body olan 
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whoſe intereſts he had formerly eſ- 
pouſed, Mr. Burke ſaid, he would 
produce ſuch facts, as with him 
amounted to a ſatisfactory proof, 
that the fears he entertained of the 
church' danger were not of that 
kind of terror which originated in 
mere cowardice or unmanly weak - 
neſs ; but the reaſonable conviction 
of a man, alive to the preſervation of 
that for which he was moſt deeply 
intereſted. Mr. Burke quoted cer- 
tain paſſages from the political ca- 
techiſm of Mr. Robert Robinſon, 
the ſermon of Dr. Price, and the 
polemical writings of Dr. Prieftley, 
and read a letter of a diſſenting mi- 
niſter in Lancaſhire, deſcriptive of 
the violent proceedings of an aſſem- 
bly of diſſenters, from which he had 
thought it neceſſary to withdraw 
himſelf, From theſe teſtimonies Mr. 
Burke inferred, that the leading 
preachers among the diſſenters were 
avowed enemies. to the church of 
England, and that they made no 
ſcruple to acknowledge their inten- 
tions, He obſerved, that nothing 
could have been to all appearance 
more fecure than the hicrarchy of 
France at a very ſhort period ſince; 
and he adjured the houſe of com- 
mons to ſuffer the fatal incidents, 
which had attended that church, 
plundered and demoliſhed in fo diſ- 
graceful a manner, to awaken their 
zeal for the preſervation of our pre- 
ſent happy and excellent eftabliſh- 
ment. Burke confeſſed, that, 
had the queſtion been brought for- 
ward ten years ago, he ſhould have 
voted for the repeal ; but circum- 
tances convinced him, that it was 
dot adviſable at preſent to inter- 
fre with a confideration of ſo much 
w_ and difficulty, us” 1 

Mr. Fox declared, that he had 
beard with the greateſt concern the 
ſpeech of Mf. Burke; it had filled 
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him with grief and ſhame. Morti- 
fied however as he had been, he 
had received this conſolation, that 
every principle he had laid down had 
received the ſanction of his friend. 
But, while Mr. Fox had reaſoned 
upon the broad baſis of principle, 
Mr. Burke on the contrary had ar- 
gued from pamphlets, private letters, 
anecdote and ſuſpicion, as a ſuffi- 
cient ground for oppoſing that, to 
which he declared he ſhould, ten 
years ago, have been a friend. What 
did this prove, but that Mr. Fox 
retained his opinion upon the ſub- 
ject ten years longer than Mr. Burke 
had done? He could only aſcribe 
this ſtrange dereliction of his former 

principles to Mr. Burke's too 
and exquiſite ſenſibility. His chief 
delight had always been benevolence 
and mercy, and his feelings had 
been ſhocked and irritated by a 
miſtaken idea of the tranſactions in 
France, which were in reality no- 
thing more, than the calamities to 
which every country was unavoida- 
bly ſubjeR, at the period of a revo- 
lution in its government, however 
beneficent and falutary. Mr. Fox 
congratulated himſelf upon having 
been ſelected by men, who had ra- 
ther acted as his enemies than his 
friends, to fight the battles of right 
againſt oppreſſion; and concluded 
with aſſuring them, that he ſhould 
be ever 1 upon any future oc- 
caſion to take the field for them 
again, convinced that their com- 
ice was well founded, and that 
they ſought no more than a redreſs 
to which they were fairly entitled, — 
The houſe divided upon the queſ· 
tion; ayes 105, D0cs 294. 
* . days after the deciſion. of 
is buſineſa, a motion was made h 
Mr. 5 br lever 2 4 in a hill 
upon the ſubje& of the repre- 
— of the SER parlia- 
ment z 
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ment; a fubject, in compariſon of 
the, importance of which the queſ- 
tion of the teſt act ſhrinks into in- 
Aifference and contempt. This topic 
Had met with a conſiderable degree 
of attention from the people to- 
wards the cloſe of the American 
| wall Afﬀociatians had e. 2 
| tens originated, for the pur- 
Safe of obtaining an e of 
the conftitution ; but, as the imme- 
diate caufe of the diſcontent was 
removed, the fpirit of reform ſub- 
nided, and the laſt attempt that was 
made upon the fubject, with infi- 
nitely leſs hope of ſucceſs than in 
the inſtanoes that had preceded, was 
upon the metion of Mr. Pitt in the 
ear 1785. The queſtion had been 
2 otten by the nation at large; 
and men of extenſive property and 
Hereditary wealth conceived them- 
elves = In ve 5 2 intereſt 
in ing the ine b ity, nat 
3 +; exert themſelves to 
ſtifle ſo dangerons a ſpirit. 

Mr. Flood began with informing 
the houfe of commons of a trath, 
which, but froma.confidence in their 
virtue, as he faid, he ſhould not have 
dared to have uttered; that they 
were not the adequate reprefenta- 
tives of the people. That they were 
the legal repreſentatives he freely 
admitted; nay, he would go farther, 
and ſay, that they were a hi 
uſeful and honourable 3 a 
council, which, in any other govern- 
ment of Europe, would be a great ac- 

, quifitzon. But, tothe honour of our 
country be it fpoken, the Britrſh 
- canftitution entitled us to ſomethi 


„Pitatibn confiſt? In this, chat, as 
by cke geteral Jaw of political ſocie- 
x 14 „ 
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Ys the majority was to decide for 
he whole, the reprefentative nf 
be chofen by a body of conſtituents, 
who were themſelves a' clear majo. 
rity of the -mhabitants. He ad. 
mitted, that Pony to a certain 
degree was a neceſſary 


ary ingredient 
to the deftive power: that is ty 


- ſay, that franchife oright not to gy 


beyond property ; but at the ſame 
time it ought to be as nearly cont 
menſurate to it as poſſible. Arpre- 
ſent thefe principles were groſch 
violated. The freeholders, who or 
ginally included the whole property 
of the country, tow conftituted on 
a finall part of it, What was worſe, 
the majority of the repreſentatives 
who decided for the whole, and 
acted for eight millions of people, 
were choſen by a namber of & 
tors, not exceedmg fix or eight 
thoufand, A new of cont: 
tuents was therefore wanting, and 
in their appointment two thing 
were to be oonfidered: one, that 


they ſhould be numerous — 
7 


becaufe numbers were nec 

to the ſpirit of liberty ; the other, 
that _ 1 ave a 
petent Thare of property, becaule 
that was conducive to 9 ſpirit a 
order. To ſupply theſe deficiencit 


tis 2 was directed. 


But he was told, this was not the 
time for a reform. And why ? Bs 
cauſe there were diſturbances 1 
France, Now, in the firſt place be 
everred, that, if thoſe difturbance 
were ten times greater than wit 
every exaggeration they were it 
preſented to be, they would only 
render the argument more deciſit 
in favour of a timely and temperatt 
reform. It was for want of ſuch a 
reform, that theſe evils had fallet 
upon Frauce; it was to the want 
of fimilar meaſures, that the former 


convulſions of our own country ” 


to be 


ment 


repre: 
not | 
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to be aſoribed. Had the encroach- 
ment of the Tudors been money 
repreſſed, Charles the Firſt d 
not have miltaken thoſe encroach- 
ments for a conſtitutional prerg- 
ative, Had the mak-practices of 
harles the Second been leſs tamely 
endured, James might not have been 
2 tyrant, and needed not have been 
an exile. Mr. Flood was no friend 


ſame vo revolutions, becauſe they were an 
co Wi evil; he was a friend to timely re- 
t pre: ¶ form, which rendered revolutions 
roll J unneceſſary. Thoſe who oppoſed 
0 ouch a reform, might be enemies to 
per revolution in their hearts, but were 

only Wil friends to it By their folly. He 
worle, WE argued farther from the proceedings 
atives, 9 that, if France improved 
» and ker government, it became the more 
7 urgent that we ſhould reſtore ours. 
eler. France, now buſied in her internal 

eight Wzffairs, was not at leiſure to diſturb 
contti- our operations. At home we were 
7 and zot in a ſtate of deſpondency on the 
thing Nene hand, which might tempt us to 


u act ofdeſpair, nor of that drunken 


ou proſperity. on the other hand, by 

oo which —— were rendered igno- 
other, {Want of the preſent, and regardleſs 
com- Net the future. | 

ecauſe ln developing his own plan, Mr. 

irit of Food d to the attention of 

1encies the houſe the projects of Mr. Pitt 


md of lord Chatham. Lord Chat- 


ot the am had propoſed an addition of 
2 Be dunty repreſentatives, leaving, as 
ces e expreſſed it, the rotten. boroughs 
ace bt Wo drop off by time. To this pro- 
bances Wolition it was not objected, that it 
1 with ould make a conſiderable increaſe 
Te It the preſent number of repreſenta- 
1 only ves z 4. it was objected, that the 


eehalders were already repreſent- 
, and that the plan propoſed did 
lot give dacht to any of that 
reat and reſponſible body of men, 
ho were now non-electors. To 


de plan of the chancellor of the 
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exchequer it was not objected, that 
he introduced a new body of elec- 
tors, namely, the copy holders. It 
was admitted, that, by adding them 
to the frecholders, he had diminiſhed 
by ſo much the objectious that had 
been made to his father's plan; but 
that there were objections, which 
remained applicable to them both. 
ReſpeRing Mr. Pitt's plan, as to the 
boroughs, it was objected, that to 
disfranchiſe them might indeed be 
arbitrary; but that to buy then 
out would be to build reform, n 
on purity, but corruption; that 
the purchaſe muſt be ſlow and un- 
certain and that the worlt boroughs, 
thoſe of government, would never 
reſign, but would comparatively be 
increaſed in importance by the re- 
ſignation of others. Mr., Flaod's 
propaſition was, that one hundred 
members ſhould be added to the pre- 
ſent houſe of commans, to be clect- 
ed: by a new and numerous. body of 
electors, the reſident houſholders in 
every county, It was on all hands ad- 
mitted, that every individual in this 
country paid upan an average fifty 
ſhillings. per annum to the revenue. 
The malter or father of a family 
eontributed in proportian for him- 
ſelf and all its members. Who ſhould 
ſay, that this claſs of men ought to 
be confounded with the rahble ? 
Who would dare to ſay, that they 
ought to be proſcribed from fran- 
chile ? They maintained theaffluence 
of the rich, the dignity of the noble, 
and the majeſty of the cron; they 
ſupported our flects and our armies. 
Could we deny them the right to 
protect their liberty?  _. 
Mr. Flood added another argu- 
ment. The , conſtitution conſiſted 
of three orders, the monarch, the 
ariſtocracy, and the people. Its 
health eonſiſted in maintaining the 
equipoiſe betweeu them, Reken 
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gal repreſentative. Mr. Windlan 
could not ſee the hardſhip of thi, 
If ſuch had been the general rule d 
election through the whole kingdon 
the affairs of the nation, for ough 
he knew, might have gone on as wel 
as ever. At the cloſe of the Am. 
rican war, which, he was afraid, hat 
been undertaken for no better re 
ſon than the hope of ſaving ourſelw 
by taxing America, a clamour wa 
raiſed, and a parliamentary refom 
demanded, as a remedy for the ei. 
pence we had incurred: A deluge 
of opinions was then let looſe; al 
theſe wild notions were generated 
during the war; but happily the 
had long ſince ſabfided. + The dar- 


ger however was now breaking out 
10 im 


had been the moſt ſtationar branch: 
* by an increaſe of their num- 
D of late, they had obtained 


many patrimonial and private bo- 


roughs, and engroſſed an influence 
over the houſe of commons which 
did not conſtitutionally belong 
to them. But the great alteration 
had happened on the part of the 
crown. judge Blackſtone had ad- 
mitted this, and had expreſsly re- 
ferred us as a remedy, to an-amend- 
ment. of the repreſentation in par- 
liament. Mr. Hume had Rid, 
that arbit power was the eu- 
thanaſia of the Britiſh conſtitution. 
An attempt had been made to 
diminiſh the influence of the crown ; 
but an Eaſt-India bill and a declara- 
tory law had ſince paſſed, and by 
thoſe laws more influence had been 
given, than was ſubtracted by the act 
of reform. Mr Flood W r that 
the ſheriff of each county ſhould be 
required by himſelf and his deputies 
to take the poll of the reſident 
' Houſhoalders in each pariſh on the 
fame day. Thus the repreſentative 
would be choſen, as he ought to be, 
by the people; and by ſhortenin 
the duration of parliaments he woul 
continue to act as if he were ſo 
choſen, | 

'Mr. Windham, the friend and 
diſciple of Mr. Burke, oppoſed the 
motion. He ſaid, the experience of 
ages had demonſtrated, that the 
"houſe of ee aw 0 to 
every nece urpoſe; and that, 
with ws better „ of the 
people in parliament, the country 
Led been flouriſhing and proſpe- 
rous, and the people happy and ſe- 
cure. Mr. Flood had quoted the 
celebrated caſe of the Middleſex 
election, in which the candidate 
choſen by the minority of the elec- 

tors had been decided to be the le- 


| 


afreſh. A brood of theſe wi 


A opinions were come over, 
ke locuſts, from the continent; and 
would, he feared,” if they were fu 
fered to remain, deftroy the verdure 
and beauty of the conſtitution, It 
he had approved ever ſo much df 


the propoſition for a parliamenta 


reform, he ſhould have objected tt 
it, on account of the time at whicl 
Mr. Flood had thought proper u 
introduce it. Where was the mat 
that wonld be mad enough to ad 
viſe them to repair their houſe in tb 


hurricane ſeaſon ? 


Mr. Fox ſeemed to object to th 
motion principally, becauſe, thou 
he was himſelf as much perſuade 
as ever of the neceſſity of a reſom 


yet ſuch was not the opinion of tl 
majority of the nation, He 


therefore rather deſirous that Mr 
Flood ſhould withdraw his motion 


though, if it were preſſed to an iff 


he ſhould be obliged to ſupport l 


He owned, that he thought the of 
line of the propoſition the bell 

had ever heard ſuggeſted upon 
ſubject; and he was perfeftly * 
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opinion with Mr. Flood, that there 
was thing the affairs of France, 


rule & N upon account of which we ought to 
gdon, 1 with a panic. Mr. Windham 
ought nad aſked, Would any man repair 
as wel his houſe in the hurricane ſeaſon ? 
Ame - Mr. Fox conceived, that no ſeaſon 
d, hal could be more proper to begin a re- 
er re. pair, than when a hurricane was near, 
{elves and might poſſibly burſt forth. 

ur vu Mr. Viet fully ſubſcribed to the 
reform Mreaſonings of Mr. Windham upon 
he er · ¶ che unſcaſonableneſs of the motion. 
deluge Circumſtanced however as he was, 
ſe; end being as firm and zealous a friend 


as exer to parliamentary reform, he 
could not -conſent to give his yote 
in filence. In enumerating his ob- 
jetions to Mr. Pitt's former pe. 
polition, Mr. Flood, he faid, ad 
forgotten the principal one, which 
was, the charge of innovation ; a 
ere fü charge that would now come with 
verduritcafold force. If, therefore, he 
on. HN vere obliged to come to a ſpeciſic 
much oirote upon Mr. Flaod's motion, he 
ſhould be againſt it; and even if it 
vere the propoſition he had former- 
ly offered, he ſhould act in the ſame 
manner; feeling that the cauſe of 
reform might fuer diſgrace from 
being brought forward at an im- 
proper moment. It was this con- 
tion that rendered him defirous 
of waiting for a more ſcaſonable op- 
portunity, when he would moſt cer- 
tanly again ſubmit. his ideas upon 
the ſubject to the conſideration of 
the houſe. Mr. Flood conſented to 
withdraw his propoſition. 

The ſubject of the ſlave trade, 
motion WWwhich was firſt brought forward iu 
the year 1788, and which had un- 
brtunately extended itſelf to a 
greater length than might reaſona- 
Ii have appeared - neceſſary, was 
rlumed immediately after the com- 
nencement of the preſent ſeſſion. 
The conduct of the planters and 


eAly 


opiu0 
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others, who imagined their intereſts 
to be deeply involved in the queſtion, 
appears to have been concerted with 
much ingenuity and contrivance for 
the preſervation of this unjuftifiable 


commerce. An obvious mode of pro- 


craſtinating buſineſs in the Britiſh 


legiſlature, where the intereſts of in- 
dividuals are, ſuppoſed, to be con- 
cerned, is the production of evi- 
dence, The hearing of witneſſes is 
conducted in the moſt abſucd and 
diſguſtful manner; each of them in 
reality dictating his anſwer to the 
clerk, inſtead of delivering his in- 
formation to the houſe. But, by 
the rules of the houſe of commons, 
the preſence of forty, members is eſ- 
ſential to enable them to proceed 


upon buſineſs. From the els 


wr, ies 2 it is almoſt 
impo to keep together fort 
members for any — of ting 
and of - conſequence every indi- 
vidual has the power of counting 
the houſe, and putting an end to 
the ſitting. | By - manceuvres . of 
this ſort, - the ill health of Mr, 
Wilberforce, the mover of the queſ- 
tion, and ſome other. 2 Cir= 
cumſtances, the buſineſs was drawn 
into conſiderable length in the ſeſ- 
fion of 1788. In May 1789 Mr. 
Wilberforce brought 1 Cer- 
tain propoſitions, as the foundation 
of -a bill for aboliſhing the trade. 
But the planters diſcovered, that 
the evidence collected by the privy 
council, was by no means a pro 
document upon which for the houſe 
of commons to proceed; and that 
it was neceſſary that witneſſes ſhould 
be called in behalf of the trade, 
thoſe of the preceding ſeſſion having 
applied immediately to Sir William 
olben's bill for regulating the 
trade, and not to the preſent 
ſition for - aboliſhing it. Witneſſes 
were accordingly admitted, and the 
| : buſineſs 
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— 
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96 
bufineſs procraftinated to a third 
* 
arty in the year 17 1. 
| berforce revived” his Seopbhtoty 
and, the evidence of the planters not 
being completed, moved, that the 
remainder of the witneſſes ſhould be 
examined by a ſelect committee, and 
not by the houſe at large. This pro- 
—— the deciſion upon which, 
the opinion of Mr. Fox and others, 
amounted to a deciſion, whether the 
conſideration of the flave trade ſhould 
be continued or annihilated, was op- 
ed by the majority of the per- 
s intereſted, upon the und 
that there was no precedent for re- 
ferring fo important a queſtion to a 
ſtlect committee. The motion how- 
ever was voted without a diviſion, 
and the examination of witneſſes 
proceeded,” The evidence on the 
of the trade was concluded 

about the 3 of April. 
Mr. Wilberforce now moved, 
that evidence ſhould” be heard on 
the part of the abolition. But, 
upon this occaſion, the partiſans of 
the trade changed their ground, and 
were as eager to call for an imme- 
diate deciſion, as they had before 
been to procraftinate it. It was 
ſaid, that during the two laſt years 
the enthuſiaſm upon the preſent 
N both in and out of the 


oufe, had greatly abated. The 


lanters truſted in ſome _— to 
hs immediate impreffion of the evi- 
dence they had juſt adduced, and 
were unwilling to have that evidence 
counteracted by witneſſes of another 
deſcription. But they were proba- 
bly inflaenced, more than by either 
of theſe conſiderations, by the can- 
vas they had made of the fentiments 
of the houfe of commons, and the 
aſſurance ie om obtained of hav- 
ing the trade ſupported by a great 
Ager. The two members for 


5 fs HANS 


Liverpool diſſeted iu ſome degrd 
in their ſentiments upon the preſet 
queſtion. Lord P in was for 
preſſing the ſubjeRt to a decifot 

ithout a moment's delay, whit 
Mr. Gaſcoyne was willing to alloy 
three weeks. to the friends of the 
abolition, in which to produce thei 


witneſſes: their impatience, bor. the c. 
ever, was over: ruled by the ſenſe d Weg 
the bouſe. Meanwhile the rei- on 
forcements they had gained, en: — 
couraged them to become more a, n he 
nturous ; and upon the revival d bie d. 
ir William Dolben's bill for limit = 
ing the number of ſlaves to be tran oo 
ported in each ſlave flip, they pu- in wh 
poſed an amendment, to increaſe the 5 
number in ion to the tonna — le 
of the ſhips, withont taking into c not.ve 
account, as had hitherto been done, 0 
the extent of their ſaperficies: This N bahn „ 
amendment was carried in a thin WW The 
houſe on the twenty- ſixth of May; this ſet 
ayes 23, noes 18, But the planten been n 
were not ſuffered to retain their ad. de ſeſ 
vantage z and 'on the next day the ges for 
amendment was rejected upon tle in exit 
report; ayes 95, noes 69. lebtors 


Mr. Fox recalled in the courſt 
of the ſeſſion the attention of the 
houſe, to a pledge that was voted 
in the year 1788, that “ they 
would early in the next ſeſſion 
take into conſideration the gout 
ment proper to be eſtabliſned in the 
rovince of Canada.“ The nen 
eſſion, as he obſerved, had not py 
perly commenced till the month of 

arch, and it was owing to that 
circumflance that the bufineſs has 
been ſuffered to paſs at that time 
withour diſcuſſion. But he conceived 
that it was. every way incumbent 
upon'miniſters, after ſo for g a delah 
to proceed to ſomething deciſire i 
the preſent year, Mr. Grenville, 
fecretary of fate; undertook to fie# 
that the delay was not aſeribabe ö 
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uy negligence in him. He had 
not been appointed to his preſent 
office till July 1789. With great ap- 
plication and — ra 
he had been able, in about three 
months from that time, to ſtudy the 
ſubject, to digeſt his own opinions 
reſpecting it, to compare them with 
the opinions of other members of 
the cabinet, and to mature the whole 
into the form of a bill, ſuch as he 
thought fit to be ſubmitted to the 


conſideration of parliament; As ſoon 
2s he had done this, he had ſent out 


his draught to lord Dorcheſter, 
governor of Canada, for his judg- 
ment, Unfortunately; the packet 
in which it was conveyed did not 
perform its voyage in the uſual time, 
and lord Dorcheſter's anſwer was 
not yet received. It was impoſſible 
therefore to proceed farther in the 
bulineſs in the preſent ſeſſion; | 

The houſe of commons decided in 
this ſeſſion upon a bill, which had 
been more than once introduced in 
the ſeſſions ing by Mr. Bur- 
ges, for the amendment of the laws 
in exiſtence upon the ſubject of 
debtors, creditors and impriſon- 
ment, This bill, having encouns 
tered ſome degree of diſcuſſion in 
former years, received ſeveral ma- 
oy — from its — 
u its principal object was the re- 
lief of the honeſt — unfortunate 
levtor, Mr. Burges had originally 
Þought himſelf at liberty to treat 
e debtor, that ſhould ultimately be 
ought fraudulent, with a conſi- 
enable degree of ſeverity, His bill 
terefore contained clauſes, re- 
munng the priſoner for debt to a 
t of and water, forbidding 
7 perſon to viſit him in his con- 
iement, and aboliſhing an indul- 
Face at preſent exiſting, commonly 

RN by which a priſoner ig 
790. 2 
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permitted to'go out of his confine» 
ment to a — diſtance, and even 
in ſome caſes without any particular 
limitation of diſtance; e two 
former of theſe clauſes Mr. Burges 
had expunged from the bill now ſub+ 
mitted to the houſe ; the laſt he re- 
tained, and urged in its defence, that 
a day rule, permitting the debtor to 
go to any conſiderable diſtance, was 
not now obtained as a favour to the 
hard caſe of any individual, but was 
an indul bought with money. 
He added, that the emoluments of 
the marſhal of the king's bench, un- 
der the head of rules alone, 
did not fall ſhort of five 1 
unds per annum. In of the 
Lecellty of a reform in the | laws of 

impriſonment for debt, Mr. Bu 
recited ſeveral caſes of flagrant in- 
Juſtice, and among the reſt, one of a 
perſon, who was married to a wo- 
man by whom he had eight children, 
This man wanted, not only to ſepa- 
rate himſelf from her, but to marry 
another; and, becauſe his wife would 
not comply with the propoſal, he 
t her arreſted and committed to 
ewgate, where ſhe continued for 
many months, and was obliged to 
rocure ſubſiſtence for herſelf and 
er children as well as ſhe could. At 
length, by the art of an attorney 
ed in the crooked practices of 
the law, ſhe was prevailed upon ta 
„5 with her huſband, and 
to obtain from him her liberty upon 
his own terms. A principal ſubject 
of Mr. Burges's complaint was, that 
the judges ſuffered attorneys, after its 
bins ptoved that they had act- 
ed in a way highly diſhonourable and 
diſhoneſt, to continue to practiſe in 
their courts. This was particularly 
the caſe with the attorney he bad 
juſt mentioned, and the name of 
* ſtill remained upon _ 

ro 


* 


ture of that in queſtion ou 
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roll of the court of common pleas. 
It was vehemently objected to Mr. 
Burges's bill, that laws of the na- 
| t to ori- 
ginate in the other houſe of parlia- 
ment, and to be prepared with the 
afſiftance of the judges. To this 
objection Mr. Burges rejoined, that 
the practice with a ſingle exception 
had been uniformly the reverſe. He 

uoted a record from the journal of 
the houſe of lords of May 1728, 


where the lords had ordered the 


judges to prepare and bring in a 
bal” - Somd time elapſed, — the 
order was not obeyed; in conſe- 
quence of which the judges being 
called upon to explain their conduct, 
alleged, that the drawing of bills 
was not within their province. They 
held it to be their * to explain 
and adminiſter the laws with equal 
juſtice after they were made; but 
they conceived it to be no part of 


2 * m 
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their duty to interfere in making 
them. The bill was oppoſed by al 
the prineipal lawyers 1n the houſe, 
was rejected without a diviſion, 
Better {s attended a bill in- 
troduced by an alderman, late ſherif 
of the city of London, for aboliſh 
ing the penalty awarded again 
women guilty of certain crimes 
which, as the law had come down to 
us from the times of Gothic ſere- 
rity; was burning alive. It had been 
cuſtomary to commute this puniſh- 
ment, and to ſtrangle the convid at 
the place of execution previouſly to 
her being burned z but this irregu- 
larity was countenanced- by the ſhe- 
riff at his peril, and rendered hin 
liable by the exiſting laws to a crimi- 
nal proſecution. Both the ſubſtance 
and the form of this puniſhment 
were taken away by the bill in quel- 
tion. 
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Eaſt India Afairs. Petition of Ca ain Williams. Regulation of tit 
Proſecution of Mr. Haines! Mojer Scott cenſured 94. Houſe of 
Eaft India Budget. 


Commons for a Libel. 


HE affairs of our territorial 
jpoſſeſſions in the Eaſt-Indies 
furniſhed in the preſent ſeſſion, as they 
had done for many preceding years, 
ſeveral topics of no unintereſting diſ- 
cuſſion, The firſt that came for- 
ward at the preſent time, was intro- 
a petition from captain- 
David Williams, complaining of the 
injury his character and happineſs 
had ſuſtained, from aw imputation 
thrown upon him in the articles of 
charges for the impeachment of Mr. 
Haſtings, which imputation had 


been repeated, and particularly upon 


* 


ef, col 
ence of 
N lliamg 
a late occafion, in the pnblic nen. Nad paſſe 
0b of O. 
ſeribed 


dtorious 


. Captain Williams ther. 
re demanded, that his innocence 
or guilt might be put into a regular 
train of examination, by hie 
means only could he be protect 
from the everlaſting reproach andi 
famy that would otherwiſe falten 
upon himſelf and his family. 
Captain Williams had been 0 
of the Engliſh officers/in the p 
vince of Oude, at the time of th 
rebellion, real or pretended, of the 
begums or princeſſes of that count! 


againſt the nabob, of whom the cl 
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king n the mother, and the other the 
A erandmother. At this period a 
oule; ¶ ¶ number of perſons to the amount of 
ion. ¶ one hundred and fifteen were con- 
fined priſoners in the fortreſs of 


Gorucpour, whoſe crime ſeems to 
oliſh- Whave been their oppoſition to the 
aint regular collection of revenue on the 
1mes, ¶ part of the nabob. Theſe priſoners 
wn t0 ere ordered by the Mahometan 
ſere- N commander of the fortreſs to be put 
| beet to the ſword, and eighteen of them 
uniſh- Nperiſmed in this execution. But 


Nia Muſtapha Khan, who appears 
o have been the moſt eminent of 


rregu- Nhe priſoners, and who was an object 
e ſbe · Ny particular reſentment, eſca 

d hin his butchery ; upon which occaſion 
crimi- Weolone! Hannay, the Engliſh com- 
ſtance Wander in chief, ſent orders for his 
hment Wheing beheaded; The Indian go- 


ernor of the fort declined to put 
his mandate in execution, upon a 
lea of informality ; and captain 
Viliams a to have taken 
pon him the command of Goruc- 
jour, for the particular purpoſe of 
putting Muſtapha Khan to death. 
is defence for ſo doing, was, the 
xpreſs order of his commander in 
wef, colonel Hannay, and the ſen- 
ence of death, which, as captain 
ſiliams alleged to have heard, 
d paſſed upon him from the na- 
ob of Oude. Muſtapha Khan was 
ſcribed by his adverſaries as a 
ftorious robber and murderer, 
to lived by plunder and rapine, 


| of an army, raiſed by himſelf, 
ſeven and ten thouſand horſe and 
ot, Captain Williams alleged in 
8 petition, that the diſtrict in 
uch Goruepour ſtood, was, at the 
ne of the execution, in a ſtate 
anarchy and rebellion z and that 
fit hundred banditti were in full 
i to reſcue Muſtapha Khan, 
0 retreated when they beard of 
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This tranſiQion i was 


his death. 
denominated in the articles of im- 
peachment a * cruel and atrocious 
murder, perpetrated by captain Da- 
vid Williams, or ſome other Engliſh 
officer.” The death of Muſta 

Khan took place 'in September 
1781. — d 
The petition was preſented by 


major Scott, and its prayer was en- 


forced by Mr. Francis. Mr. Fran- 
cis ſaid, that it had been imputed 
to him, that he was a men ſo im- 
placable in his enmities, as ts have 
renounced the opportunity of amaſ- 
ſing the enormous fortune, that 
many others had made in India, 
and-which he might have acquired 
by a coalition with Mr, Haſtings, 
and to have given up the proſpect 
of ſucceeding to the government of 
Bengal, which by the ſame' means 
he might have ſecured ; that, in- 
ſtead D ſalary, 
and enjoying a high ſituation in 
perfect quiet and repoſe, together 
with an ample ſhare in the patrona 

of the government, he had paſſed 
fix years of miſery and bitterneſs 
in an unavailing oppoſition to Mr. 


Haſtings ; and all this for the ſake 


of gratifying an unaccountable ma · 
lignity againſt a man, who, to his 
knowledge at leaſt, had never done 
him an injury. He was going to 
take a ſtrong part now; and, what - 
ever enmity might be imputed to 
him againſt Mr, Haſtings, he could. 


bd who had frequently been at the not be _— to entertain againſt 


captain Williams, whom he never 
ſaw. Mr. Francis commented upon 
the various parts of the tranſaQtion ; 
obſerving, # though captain Wil- 
liams had d a warrant for exe- 
cution from the nabob, yet this was 
only upon hearſay, and no ſuch war- 
rant had ever appeared ; and calling 
updn the military members, the law. 
yers,and irhehouleto determine, whe. 
2 - 


9 — 


ther 


lu — — — — 


— 
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ther, at the ſame time that the rules Mr. Francis, from a mati 
of war obliged every officer to com- conſideration of the eireumſtane 
commands of his and partly incited by the perſon 
uld juſtify him requeſt of 
commands without mitted to the houſe a motion for: 
diſtinction, to march or to murder, committee, to enquire into the ci 
to fight or to aſſaſſinate. The houſe cumſtances attending the executia 
of commons had four years before of raja Muſtapha Khan. This ms 
. voted, that a cruel and atrocious tion was ſupported by Mr. Pit, 
murder, with circumſtances of enor- who obſerved, that the caſe, at 
gravation, had been _ now came forward, materially di 
iams, 


ply with the | 
uperior, this 
in executing 


mous a 
trated by captain David W 
or ſome other Engliſh officer. This allegation ſtated in a petition, the 
ge had left the perſonal guilt author of the motion having aſſured 
in ſome degree of ſuſpenſe, but cap- the houſe, that he was in poſſeſs 
tain Williams-now voluntarily came of proof of the truth of the accu 
forward to claim and appropriate it to tion. He did not mean however 
himſelf. He could not endure the idea conſenting to the enquiry, u 
of a doubt, his mind could not ſub- pledge himſelf to any ſpecific cor 
mit to a diviſion of the guilt; © the cluſion, reſpecting the propriety q 
fat,” he cried, “is true, and I am which the houſe — þ 

The homicide being to judge when the enquiry wascon 


lan 


the man.“ 


: 
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captain Williams, ub 


fered from a vague and unſupportel 


be enable 


thus avowed, they had nothing to pleted. They might either tags ori) 
conſider, but the principles upon upon themſelves to inſtitute a proſegWVilliam 
which it was juſtified, and the no- cution for murder, or adopt ſonqnurder: 
tice they ſhould take of it. As long other mode of proceeding, or finalyWP"d in 
as it was in any degree doubtful who might determine from the conſiden een ax 
the perſon was that committed the tion of the caſe, whether there werd the p 
murder, the houſe of commons 0 any defect in the criminal law of callec 
ed 


be-excuſed in not having proc 
further; but now that the man apply a legiſlative cure with reg 
came and forced himſelf into their to the time to come. 


the kingdom, to which they mig ere its 


view, if they wilfully ſhut their eyes Sir Archibald Macdonald, attoſ in 
upon ſuch a fact, or refuſed to en- ney general, oppoſed the motionſ"d the 
que into it, they would deſert He warned the houſe againſt eng ommitt 
t 


eir duty, 


they would violate ing in a new proſecution while that he 1 


their truſt, they would forfeit their impeachment of Mr, Haſtings e the 


right, and in fact ceaſe to be, what depending. He ſaid, that, if ca 
the conſtitution, not for their own Willi 


7 ams. 'T 


iams were convicted, ſuch ted as 


ſakes, but for the good of the peo- event would operate in a way irough 


ple, had declared them, the grand in- liarly unfavourable to Mr. Haſtiny 


queſt of the nation. Mr. Pitt op- and ſubje& him todiſadvantages wirt, to | 
poſed the taking notice of the peti- which he ought not to be load of n 
tion, from the circumſtance of captain If, on the contrary, captain ave exp 


Williams not havi 


complaint for more t 


advanced his liams were acquitted, the manag" "Fever | 
three years of the - impeachment would 0 "ſcque: 


from the time when the articles were themſelves proportionably ence of t 

voted, | The petition was rejected. raſſed, and the | defendant we dir Joh 

Seren days after this rejection, gain what might be termed an ferred, 
* 5 M , 


. warran 


mat frarrantable advantage, He added, 
ſtanc chat it had hitherto been the prac- 
erſon {tice of the houſe of commons to 
„ ſub {confine itſelf, in affairs of criminal 
n ſoriproſecution, to miſdemeanours and 
the ch eaſes of high treaſon. They had 
ecutia never ventured to interfere between 


his mo the two extremes of criminal offence, 
. Pit, and that as he believed for the wiſeſt 


reaſons, 

The queſtion was adjourned u 
the motion of fir Richard Arden, 
alter of the rolls, for fourteen days; 
he fu ing doubts, which at the 
oncluſion of that period he urged 
ath greater confidence, that there 


accu 
owerer vas any law, by which an offender 
uiry, u ould be tried, upon a charge of hav- 
fe ching murdered a foreigner in a coun- 
riety ery not ſubje& to the Britiſh em- 
enableMipire. The act of parliament of kin 


Henry the Eighth, under which it 
yas originally ſuppoſed that captain 
illiams might 2 tried, related to 
orders committed upon the ocean, 
and in no ſingle inſtance had ever 
een applied to à caſe analogous 
0 the preſent. The act, common» 
 called' Mr. Pitt's Eaſt- India act, 
ere its authority ever ſo expreſs, 
nich ſir Richard Arden denied, 
s an ex poſt facto law, it not 
aving paſſed till the year 1784, 
nd the alleged homicide being 
ommitted in 1781. He added, 
lat he would not undertake to juſ- 
ty the conduct of captain Wil. 
ams. That officer had undoubtedly 
ed as he had thought right, and 
rough a miſtaken ſenſe of duty, 
ough he had inadvertently done 
lat, to the conſequences of which a 
un of more recollection would not 
ave expoſed himſelf. He did not 


on (idera 
ere wen 
| law 0 
ey migh 
h regal 


d,-att 

mot106 
ſt enge 
chile tl 


ſequence to call for the interfe- 
ice of the houſe of commons. 

dir John Scott, ſolicitor general, 
erred, that under the uſage of 
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ment. 
of ſir 2 Scott, that it was a 


owever think the caſe of ſufficient 
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the courts below, every man indiQ- 
ed for murder had his remedy, ſhould 
the proſecution turn out to be ma · 
licious, or ſhould there be ſufficient 

und to warrant a ſuppoſition, 

t the proſecutor had ated from 
a private purpoſe, and not from a 
regard to public juſtice. The man 


ſo injured might bring his action 
: ge a —ů 


for calumny, id and con- 
fiderate jury would doubtleſs award 
him liberal damages. Sir John 
Scott therefore called upon Mr. 
Francis perſonally to undertake the 
proſecution, and in a manly way 
expoſe himſelf to the riſk which the 
conſtitution had annexed to ſuch a 


eeding. | 
Mr. Fox obſerved in reply to. the 
arguments of Mr. Arden, that put · 


ting a man to death from mere in- 
attention, was in his mind that ſort 
of inadverteney which conſtituted 
the worſt ſpecies of erime, and called 
for the moſt exemplary puniſh- 
He combated the aſſertion 


principle in the Engliſh law, that 
there muſt be an individual reſponſi- 
ble to the party charged with a 
crime, a "oſt we he might have 
his remedy in caſe he ſhould be ac- 
quitted, There were caſes indeed 
where there was and ought to be 
ſuch a reſponſibility, but they were 
exceptions to the general principle, 
and nothing more. Indictments for 
criminal offences ran in the name of 
the king; and the reaſon for this 
was, that public juſtice might not be 
fruſtrated in caſes where men com- 
mitted crimes, of which no indivi- 
dual might be willing to accuſe 
them. Another mode of proſecu- 
tion was that of a grand j - 
ſenting a bill of indictment o their 


own motion ; and it was notorious 
no action could lie againſt a grand 
jury. A third mode was, when the 


per- 


G 3 
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perſon proſecuted was impeached by 


a vote of the houſe of commons. 
Mr. Pitt had altered his opinion 
in the period that 
ing the adjournment of the debate, 
e was convinced by the crown 
awyers, that there was no ſtatute 
pon which captain Williams co 
be tried ; and that upon any exiſt» 
ing law they might with equal * 
priety attempt to try any ſubject of 
this country for the murder of 
Frenchman in France, a an 
in Spain, or the ſubject of any other 
foreign ſlate within the dominions 
of that ſtate. If the enquiry there - 
joe was ſuffered to proceed, the 
ouſe would ſtand in the diſgraceful 
predicament gf having a murder re- 
corded upon its journals, without 
being able to take one ſtep to brin 
the murderer. to jultice, He adder 
that it might be proper for parlia- 
ment to make ſome proviſion with a 
view to ſimilar caſes for the future 
which proviſion, he believed, ought 
to be, * ee additional 
wers to the Britiſh juriſdiction ex · 
erciſed in India; ſince, though it 
might prove adviſable to try miſ- 
demeanours committed in India in 
the courts of Great Britain, the 
uſual mode of doing which was by 
written depoſitions taken upon the 
ſpot, it had however never been 
deemed right to try perſons. acy 
cuſed. of capital crimes upon ſuch 
evidence. The queſtion was car» 
ried in the negative ; ayes 22, 
noes 61, | | 
The ſeſſion of parliament was 
already drawing to its cloſe, whea 
on the eleventh of May Mr. Burke 
offered a motion to the confideray 
tion of the houſe of commons, 1n 
relation to the trial of Mr, Haſt, 
ings, That trial had now continued 
for three years, a circumſtance al- 


together unprecedented in any cri- 


period that had elapſed dur - 


the whole of the 
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minal proſecution in this or perhay dd 
any, other country, A part of thy Wi great 
delay was to be imputed to the na, Wi putal 
ture of the ſubject, the diſtance a Wi kad 
which the 4. — had been car. plan 
ried on, the difficulty of eſtabliſhing Wi each 
them by regular eyidence, and the I have 
circumſtance of the impeachment; {Wandth 
comprehending the pots admini, Nexery 
{tration of an imperial province dur. {Wh was ac 
ing a ſeries of years. Bot it ſtill re, ug re 
mained to be conſidered, whether ¶ eſpec 


could be 


imputed to any or all of thele I Fox, 
cauſes. The queſtion was of 10 ng be 
the mi 


common magnitude, ſince the length 
in ſome degree defeated the ve 
object of the proſecution, An ei- 
ample was to be made, provided 
the charges. could be eſtabliſhed, 
of a great and mighty delinquent 
245 to exemplary juſtice, and 
future offenders were to be deterred 
by the view of his fate. But the 
trial of Mr, Haſtings had already 
been ſo long, ſo expenſive, ſo but 
thenſome to the managers of the 
proſecution, and ſo heavy a duty 
upon the court that tried him, that 
future offenders might conclude, 
with ſome ſhow-of probability, that 
the nation would not lightly engage 
in a ſecond proſecution. of the lame 
nature, however great might be thi 
delinquency that ſeemed to demand 
it. Under theſe circumſtances cad 
of the parties was willing to thro 
the blame of delay upon its q 

nent. The friends of Mr. Ha 
ings aſſerted, that the trial had be 
ſtudiouſly procraſtinated, that ti 
managers had waſted a conſidera 
portion of its time by the unprect 
dented length of their ſpeeche 
that they had involved the court il 
perpetual queſtions of evidence, an 
that two only out of ſixteen of thei 
2 had been decided in the 


vour. In anſwer to this Mr. Day 
* 4 


dminis 


nquent 


de, and 


Ces Ee * 


» thro 


its og 


r. Ha 
ad be 
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did nn the 
greater part of the delay was im- 


putable to Mr. Haſtings; that he 
kad obtained a negative upon the 
plan of the ers for frying 
each charge ſeparately, which would 
have greatly expedited the whole; 
and that his counſel had inſiſted upon 
every paper, any extract of which 
was adduced by the proſecution, be- 


IL 

elpect to the queſtions of evidence, 
it was particularly ſtated by Mr. 
Fox, that the — 4h for their hav- 
ing been ſo numerous, was that 
the managers had not been made 
— gat the principles upon 
which any evidence was pronounc 
competent; and he expreſsly af- 
firmed, that the managers had not 


adduced one fingle article of evi- 


lence,, which they had previouſly 
magined would be incom- 
tent by the court that conducted 
he trial. Mean while it was not the 
province of the houſe of commons 
o decide the controverſy between 
ie two parties at iſſue ; but it 
emed incumbent upon them to 
opt ſome meaſure, to put the trial 
d 2 train for being concluded in a 
alonable time; and ſuch was the 
ect of Mr. Burke's propoſition, 
e accordingly, moved two reſolu- 
ons, which were adopted by the 
ule, The firſt, * that that houſe 
ing into conſideration the inter- 
wtions occaſioned. by the occupa- 
jon of the judges and the houſe of 
ads, as well as the impediments 
uch had occurred, or might oc- 
ur in the courſe of the trial, did, 
thout meaning to abandon the 
th or importance of the charges, 
thorize the managers to inſiſt only 
ſo many as ſhould appear to 
m conducive to the obtaining 


$ read entire to the court. With 
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y and effeQual juſtice,” By 

e ſecond reſolution they declared 
their conviction, that they were 
bound to perſevere in the proſecu- 
tion of the impeachment till judg- 
ment ſhould be obtained upon the 
important articles it contained,” Mr. 
Pitt declared his approbation of the 
firſt of theſe motions; and that, 
though the ſecond did not appear 


to him abſolutely neceſſary, he had 


no intention to reſiſt it. But fir 
John Scott, towards the cloſe of the 
debate, and when many members 
had withdrawn under the belief 
that there would be no diviſion, col- 
lected the voices of the houſe upon 
the ſecond propoſition, It was car- 
ried ; ayes 48, noes 31. 

We are now brought in the courſe 
of our narrative to à tranſaction of 
a very intereſting nature, and which 
reflects no very high degree of credit 
upon the managers of the proſecu- 
tion of Mr. Haſtings. They had 
in various inſtances diſcovered a 
very lively ſenſibility to the animad- 
verſions, which, in the freedom of 
argumentation, were made upon the 
impeachment. Two or three dif- 
ferent proſecutions had been moyed 
againſt the perſons, who were faid 
to have libelled the dignity of the 
houſe of commons by the licentiouſ- 
neſs of their comments upon this 
proceeding ; and the publiſher of 
one of theſe libels, which we have 
particularly noticed as having been 
written by the ingenious and unfor- 
tunate Mr, Logan *, was acquitted 
upon his trial. In the courſe of the 
preſent ſeſſion Mr. Fox had be- 
trayed his ſenſibility in the diſcuſ- 
ſion of the affair of captain Wil- 
liams, having remarked with parti- 


cular acrimony, that it was for the 


houle to determine, whether a per. 


Ney Annual Regiſter for 1788, p. 107, 
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ſon, who, like major Scott, made it 
his conſtant practice to N the 
conduct of parliament upon ſo im- 
portant an occaſion, to miſrepreſent 
their motives, and to traduce the 


managers of the proſecution, ought 


to be ſuffered to continue a member, 
A ſimilar inſtance occurred, when 
fir John Scott animadverted, with 
ſome ſhow of reaſon, upon the raſh- 
neſs of the managers, in having in- 
ſerted in the charges, that © a cruel 
and atrocious murder had been com- 
mitted by captain David Williams, 
or ſome other Engliſh officer.” He 
obſerved, that it was in a high de- 
gree unjuſt to connect, in this looſe 
and general way, the name of any 
individual with a charge of murder, 
when from the form of the expreſ- 
fion it ſeemed to appear, that the 
authors of the charges were not ful- 
ly ſatisfied that he was the murderer, 
Mr. Fox complained, that the treat- 
ment which the managers had ex- 
perienced was unparalleled in an 
riod of qur hiſtory, and was 10 
illiberal, that in his opinion neither 
that houſe nor any public body had 
a right to impoſe it on any ſet of 
men, delegated by themſelves, and 
actin Des their authority, Theſe 
an, however ———_ to 
gain no great degree of attention, 
nor to excite any extraordinary ſym- 
pathy, the managers at length de- 
termined to fix a vote of cenſure 
upon ſome member of that houſe, 
and they accordingly ſelected major 
Scott; who, a few days after the de- 
bate upon the reſolutions for continu- 


ingthe trialof Mr. Haſtings, had pub- 


liſhed, through the medium of the 


. newſpapers, aletter, intendedtoprove 


from the reaſonings we have already 
recited, that the long duration of / 
the trial of Mr. Haſtings was to be 
imputed to the ſyſtematical procraſ- 
rination of the managers. 


H AND 


It is extraordinary that Mr, Fon, 
who about two months before had 
entered into a long and very power. 
ful * * to prove, that, in the 
caſe 


religion, every man had a . itron 
right to believe, and to profeſs and light 
diſſeminate his ſentiments, without weak 
control from the civil power, till whic 
it appeared that he rendered thoſe hen 
ſentiments the pretence of actual Wi ctern 
violence, tumult or crime, ſhould Tl 
not have perceived, that this prin- Wl of m. 
ciple applied with equal force to lf the h 
every other ſpecies of ſentiments, Burg 


as well as religious ones. The firſt, when 
perhaps the moſt important duty Will pal p 
incumbent every man, is to attac 
y the truth, and to practiſe no nen 
ort of diſſimulation or falſhood, Wl ration 
So far therefore from its being a nan 
crime in any man to propagate his Wi terme. 
ſentiments in e regula and nd en 
peace able manner, t s no — of mir 
with which he has leſs right to di _ 
penſe, than that of 2 even | 
3 that appears to him to I led a | 
wrong, and endeavouring to per- WW induſti 
ſuade all mankind to entertain the ¶ to the 
ſame opinion of it that lie does. It I vhen- 
is impoſſible to arrive at general and WW ould 
important truth, but through the und th 
medium of diſcuſſion; and it is the ¶ would 
want only of free, impartial and WW the 
general diſcuſſion, that has ſo - Impoſh 
involved mankind in the moſt 
errors, There is no calculation that Wi 'deftec 
can tell us, what unbounded adrar- iſ j*<t of 
tages will inſtantaneouſly ariſe, when et thei: 
all mankind ſhall be perſuaded t The 
ſpeak the truth, and when no u- dd, ma 
juſt laws or miſguided timidity al I Peak i 
reſtrain them; when every man 
ſhall feel it to be the higheſt of di- 
ties to ſpeak what he knows of h 
neighbour and of himſelf, of the 
principles we ought to practiſe, and 
of the form by which we ought to be 
governed. It is deeply to be *. 


gretted, that men of the moſt un 
bound 


of major Scott was intr 
the houſe of commons * e 
Burgoyne; and he obſerved, that, 
when he conſidered that the princi- 
perſon ſelected as the object of 
attack, was entitled above all other 
men to univerſal reſpect 
ation; when he remarked, that this 
man of malice, as his libeller had 
termed Mr. Burke, united wiſdom 
and experience with every elegance 
of mind, every humane feeling? and 


pal 
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bounded talents ſhould, by party 
and political habits, be prevented 
from ſeeing the © juſtice of theſe 
maxims ; and nothing can more 
ſtrongly awaken the pity of an en- 
lightened mind, than to obſerve the 
weakneſs and inconſiſtency with 
which fuch men 

when they ſeek to 


cternally falſe. 


themſelves, 
| fend principles 
The queſtion _— the libel 


and admi- 


amiable faculty which adorned 


mankind ; that this man of malice 
led a life of private virtue, of public 
induſtry, and unremitting attention 
to the firſt intereſts of ſociety ; that, 
when all conſiderations of a party 
ſhould be no more, and the libelled 
and the libellers laid in the duſt, he 
would be looked upon by poſterity 
a the honour of his time; it was 
impoſſible not to feel the indigna- 
ton due to the rancour of thoſe, who 
ſclected fuch a character, as the ob- 
ject of their calumny, and the mark 
of their detraction. 0 


ed, major Scott was . 
ſpeak in his own defence, He had 
wot expected at this time of day ſuch 
K — * ſuch a pon He 

ew that the houſe poſſeſſed great 
ud important/ privileges ; but he 
ew that there were rules · more 
tonoured in the breach than in the 
Alervance;“ and he had always 
<ppoſed, that in the freeſt country 


was a breach of pri 


uced into' 
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in the world, the houſe had con- 
ſented to diſpenſe with the rigid ob- 
ſervance of ſome of theſe rules. It 
was one of the ſtanding orders of 
iament, that no — ſhould 
admitted into t It 


vilege for any 
man to publiſh the ſpeeches made 
in that houſe ; and yet both of theſe 


rules were conſtantly ſu 


robably with very beneficial effect. 
Major Scott undertook to juſtify his 
conduct from Mr. Sheridan's Com- 
tive View of the India Bills of 

r, Fox and Mr. Pitt, in which 
many parliamentary meaſures were 
treated with great freedom; from 
a letter formerly publithed by gene- 
ral Burgoyne to his conſtituents at 
Preſton; and from Mr. Burke's 
printed ſpeech upon the debts of 
the nabob of Arcot, in which it 
was affirmed, ( that all the acts and 
monuments in the records of pecu- 
lation, the conſolidated corruption 
of ages, the patterns of exemplary 
plunder in the heroic times of Ro- 
man iniquity, never equalled the 


gigantic corruption Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Dundas in this tranſac- 
tion.“ « , 


Mr. Fox replied to ſome of the 
reaſonings that were urged againſt 
general Burgoyne's motion, and be- 
gan his ſpeech with certain queſ- 
tions, the — anſwer to which will 

rhaps be found n conſidera- 
tion to beoppolite tothat which the 
_ red. It was, he ob- 
ved, a poor extenuation of any 


offence, to ſay, that the houſe had 


neglected to notice other libels on 
the managers. Was its merciful 
remiſſneſs in ſome caſes, a reaſon 
why it ought not to proceed with 
ſeverity againſt a breach of privilege 
the moſt flagrant and outrageous ? 
Was it an argument that ought to 
be borne in a court of juſtice, if, 

cn 


on 2 ion for a libel againſt 
Mr. Fox, it were ſaid, that he bore 
a torrent of libels for fourteen 
together with patience, and | 
fore enticed the libeller as it were to 
publiſh one more? There was no 
compariſon between the criminality 
of a bookſeller or the printer of a 
newſpaper and major Scott. Be- 
ipg a member of 2 he had 
an opportunity o 
int againſt the managers, which 


thought their. conduct deſerved. 


Me might have done ſo fairly and 
epenly, and had no occaſion to libel 
them from one end of the kingdom 
to the other. Was it not enough 


for their libellers, that they might. 


drag forth every action of their pri- 
vate lives, that they — 4 enter 
their dwellings, expoſe the weak - 
neſſes that men might naturally be 
imagined deſirous of concealing, 
and trace aut every circumſtance of 
their conduct upon which to ground 
their falſe and {ſcandalous — ; 
but muſt they attack them when 
acting in the capacity of mana 

of an important criminal — 
tion, endeavouring to bring a great 
delinquent to juſtice, and en 

in an affair, upon the fate of which 
the future — of 2 
pended, an aps the exiſtence 
of the Engliſh. « —— which 
was intimately connected with the 
free exerciſe of the inquiſitorial 
of that houſe? The time 
been, when the author of ſuch 
a libel would without heſitation 
have been committed to priſon ; 
and Mr, Fox was clearly of opi- 
mon, that the fault committed me- 
rited for the offender the penalty of 
expulſion, 2 it had been de- 


termined to only for a much 
milder cenſure. ne | 
Mr. Burke declared, that, for 


himſelf, he entertained an utter 
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for the whole body of 


making any com- 


thoſe perſons, who called themſelves 
the friends of Mr. Haſtings ; but 
the, houſe could not, conſiſtently 
with what was due to their own 
honour, diſreg ard what he was {a 
— — of a ſyſtem to cover 
th Furies, and villanies 
of the deli — was not 
afraid of the liberty of the preſs, he 
was not even afraid of its licentioul- 
neſs, but he avowed himſelf afraid 
of its venality, Mr. Haſtings was 
able to buy up all. the newſpapers, 
and he had heard from what he 
decmed good authority, that twenty 
thouſand pounds had been expended 
in the publication of Mr. Haltings's 
libels. The motion of general Bur- 

yne conſiſted of three parts: that 
it was a high breach af privilege to 
write or publiſh any feandalous and 
libellous reſſections on the honour 
and juſtice of the houſe, in any of 
the impeachments or proſecutions in 
which it was engaged; that major 
Scott's letter was a libel of this de- 
ſcription ; and that major Scott, 
for the ſaid and ſcandalous of- 
fence, ſhould be reprimanded by the 


; ſpeaker at the bar of the houſe. 


The principle of general my 
e's motion was rted by 
— — 
able, that major Scott's letter was 
of the nature of what is common- 
ly termed a libel, and they mult of 
conſequence have given up a doc- 
trine, which no they regarded 
with infinite partiality, if they had 
ſuffered themſelves to come between 
the libeller and the reſentment of 
parliament. They did not however 
ſee the caſe in ſo very atrocious a 
light, as that in which it. was de- 
ſeribed by the managers. Mr. 
Dundas obſerved. in mitigation, 
that crimes of this fort were at pre- 
ſeat but too common, and that th 
3 
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of acwſpapers of late years bad ſpoken 
elves WY language, ſufficiently ſhewing, 
but that the perſons who conducted them 
-ntly ¶ were decidedly of opinion, that there 
own ll ought to be as much freedom of 
8 {a debate in newſpapers, as in that 
over {Wl houſe. Mr. Pitt ſuffered the two 
anies Wl firſt propoſitions to pals unameuded ; 
not but, when the terms groſs and ſcan- 
„ he dalous were applied to major Scott, 
ioul- Wl though he thought them ſufficientl 
fraid Wl deſcriptive of the matter of the li 
was yet he did not. conſider them as be- 
pers, comingly liberal towards a member 
t he of chat houſe, Theſe words were 
renty I given up at his inſtigation. He then 
-nded Wl proceeded to ſuggeſt as another 
ngs's Wl amendment, that major Scott ſhould 
Bur- be reprimanded in his place, and not 
that at the bar. This point however was 
ge to not willingly conceded. In anſwer 
s and WW to an argument of Mr, Windham, 
pnour FW that the impropriety was leſs for 
ny of Wl the proceedings of parliament and 
ons in the topics of their debate to be com- 
major {MW mented upon from the preſs in po- 
is de» ¶ litical queſtions 3 but that it was to 
Scott, ¶ the laſt e atrocious to interfere 
us of- Nin their judicial proceedings, and 


by the ¶ comment upon the matter or con- 
e. duct of a criminal charge, while the 

Bur- cauſe was trying: Mr. Pitt admit- 
ed by Witcd the diſtinction. But would Mr. 
eſtion · WM Windham venture to maintain, that, 
r vi liberties were repeatedly taken 
nmon- rich the character of the party 
wit of {Whccuſed, and the matter of — 
a doc- {Wigainſt him avated without 
garded doors, in converſation and in newſ- 
ey had bpers, that the frignds of the de- 
tweed endant were not at liberty to vin- 
ent of WWſlicate his character, through the 
owerer ¶ ane medium which was uſed as the 


telucle of his abuſe : The queſtion 
vs at length amended in the man- 


Mr. er Mr, Pitt had propoſed, and the 
ion, {MFopolitions voted. without a di- 

at pre· mon, , 
Nothing can more ſtrikingly new 
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toy 
the futility of this — than 
the mildueſs of t — — with 
which, in conformity to the li 
ſpirit of the times, the mana 
were obliged to content their 
ment. e ſpeaker indeed enden- 
_ youred, as the nature of his fitua» 


tion ſeemed to require, to give di 
nity to the proceeding, I 
lemnity of the f he addreſſed 
to the offender. But the levity and 
abſurdity of major Scott placed the 
tranſaction in its true point of ridi- 
eule. He declared, that he yielded 
with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to the te- 
primasd of the ſpeaker, aud was 
much concerned, that, in the opi- 
nion of the houſe, he had merited it; 
at the ſame time adding, that, now 
he was upon his legs, he would give 
notice of a motion to uire into 
the truth of one of the allegations 
of his letter, ſtating, that the reſo« 
lutions for impeaching Mr, Hait= 
ings, anl the reſolutions annually. 
moved ty Mr. Dundas upon the In- 
dian budget, were in expreſs con- 
tradicton to each other. A mem» 
ber oberved, that it ſeemed due to 
decorun, that the author of the libel 
ſheuld not, in the very moment of 
the reprimand, give notice of a mo- 
tion to recriminate upon thoſe that 
had trought the charge againſt him. 
But najor Scott aſſured the mem< 
ber, that he was never ſo mean as 
to meditate recrimination ; and that, 
nou that the buſineſs was over, he 
thoight no more of it than if it had 
never happened. Major Scott after- 
wads thought proper to give up the 
int:;nded motion, which he had at 
thi time notified to the houſe. 

In the thirty-firſt of March 

M. Dundas introduced his annual 
deail of the finances of the Eaft- 
India company. The net revenue 
fo the year 1788-1789, after de- 
fi.ying every expence of eſtabliſn · 


ment 
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ment in our Afiatic provinces, he 
ſtated at 2, 1 50, oool. a ſum exceed- 
ing the eſtimate of net revenue for 
the preceding year by the ſum of 
330, oool. This exceſs Mr. Dundas 
imputed to two cauſes, the inereaſe 
of land revenue in Bengal, in con- 
fequence of the new ſyſtem, by 
w * the lands were leaſed to their 
nt occupants in perpetuity ; 

— the higher amount — — 
nue ft. The firſt of theſe 
eauſes promiſed every proſpect of 
nency; ke might even add, of 
improvement and increaſe, If a 
fimilar queſtion were put to him re- 
ſpecting the ſecond, he ſhould not 
return the ſame anſwer. He did 
not- believe, that the high revenue 
upon ſalt of theprecedi ng year would 
continue; and to ſay the truth, he 
did not even deſire it. Its increaſe 
muſt have ariſen either from a more 
numerous population, or from the 
advanced price of the artice, He 
did not believe ſo ſudden m effect 


eould have flowed from the firſt; 


and if from the laſt, it was, in his 
mind, a circumſtance to be deylored, 
becauſe the diet of the native, the 
body of whom were of the Gentoo 
race, was chiefly confined te rice 
and falt, and confequently with 
them, ſalt was a neceſſary of life. 
Heſhould think the loſs of a hunlred 
or a hundred and fifty thouand 
pounds of revenue, was a ſaerfice 
well made, and the object worhy 
of the price, when that obje& vas 
the accommodation and * happineſs 
of a whole people. 
judgment might be formed reſpet- 
ing the temporary exceſs, it deſered 
to be remarked, that the whole æ- 
tual revenue Had been collected wit- 
in the compaſs of the year; a ct- 
cumftance that ſufficiently provei, 
| that theſe provinces were in a flow 


riſhing ſtate, and that, if no obitack 


But, whateer- 
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occurred, the inhabitants of Bengal 
would, in a few years; be able to 
off all their arrears. | Much, 


* 
Me. Dundas faid, as every man muſt 


ſee, depended upon the continuance 
of peace; but, when he looked 
_ and conſidered the — 
f other European nations, ial· 
ly when he wok into the — 
our connection with Holland, be 
thought he ſhould not entertain too 
ſanguine expectations, if he con- 
cluded that the tranquillity of Indi: 
would not ſoon be diſturbed. He 
was confident, that no apprehen- 
fion need be conceived from any of 
the native princes of India, fo long 
as we purſued the courſe in which 
we were now engaged, and preſerved 
a ſyſtem of moderation and juſtiet. 
He muſt indeed prove a daring go- 
vernor general,, who could venture 
fo far, as to difobey poſitive in{truc- 
tions from home, and to render it 
the intereſt of the native princes to 
form a combination againſt us. 
Mr. Tierney — a minute 
computation of the affairs of the 
Eaſt India company, and complain» 
ed of the conduct of Mr, Dundas, 
in confining himſelf to the finances 
of our poſſeſſions in Afia, and of 
conſequence preſenting to the houſe 
a partial — fallacious view of the 
ſubje&, The reſult of Mr. Tierney" 
calculations was, that the debts and 
demands upon the company, in the 
ear 1790, exceeded thoſe of 178] 
the ſum of 96,0001, | 
Mr. Francis ſpoke at ſame length 
the ſubject. He imputed to 
Mr. Dundas the having involved and 
obſcured a very ſimple queſtion in: 
multitude of figures, and an endlcl 
ſeries of computations, Of what 
conſequence was all that gentleman" 
arithmetic, when the notorious fact 
was, that we had no return from li- 


dia, but a return or transfer of ar 
Which 


erigal 
le to 
ſuch, 
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which the company could not pay, 
and which, ſooner 4 later, muſt fal 
upon the ſhoulders of England; 
when the company, inſtead of dif- 
charging their bonds, and clearin 

themſelves from the burthen of their 
debts at home, were every. year 
coming to parliament for aſſiſtance, 
for leave to w more money, for 
an authority to increaſe their capi- 
tal, which was only another name 
for running farther in debt, or for 
the direct power of the legiſlature to 
protect them againſt their creditors, 
either by authoriſing them not to ac- 
cept the bills that were drawn _=_ 
them, or not to pay the bills they had 
accepted ? Lord Cornwallis indeed, 
as well as Mr. Dundas, ſpoke in 
one of his letters of a ſurplus of two 
millions ſterling but in another let- 
ter, dated within five days of the for- 


mer, he expreſsly declared, that the 


debts in Bengal could only be paid 
by a diminution of the inveſtments, 


money from Europe for the pur- 
chaſe of the inveſtment. How was 
this declaration to be reconciled with 
the preceding ? If we had a real ef- 
ſective ſurplus of two millions ſter- 
lng, was it poſſible it ſhould diſap- 
pear, and no man be able to tell 
what was become of it ? 

Mr. Francis owned, that, with 
relpe&t to the revenue upon ſalt, Mr, 
Dundas had fpoken in a manner ex- 
tremely pleaſing to his feelings. He 
lad truly ſtated ſalt to be a neceſſa- 
ty of life in Bengal, more than in 
ay other country. Nature ſeemed 
to have conſidered the circumſtance, 
ud had made falt one of the cheap- 
el manufactures in that part of the 
world. The. medium price of la- 
bour in Bengal was an anna and a 
uuf per day, or three pence half- 
denn) | Engliſh 3 and upon this 


or the remittance of a large ſum of 
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ice it was ly bo to 

ubſiſt a family of five perſong. 
Without falt their vegetable food 
was a ſpecies of poiſon to them; nor 
could the cattle, in that country, 
_ without it to any uſeful pur- 
pole. | | - 
Mr. Francis enl with 
ticular emphaſis, — 2 — 
lord Cornwallis, of the ſecond of 
Auguſt 1789. Speaking of the new 
eſtabliſhment of ' perpetual rents, 
the governor general ſaid, © the ſe · 
curity of property, and the cer» 
tainty, which each individual will 
now feel, of being allowed to enjoy 
the fruit of his labours, muſt operate 
— as incitements to labour 
and induſtry.” The phraſe of 
what each individual would © now 
feel,” was a tolerably explicit con- 
feſſion of the miſery and oppreſſion 
the inhabitants had lon ſuffered. 
In the next paragraph of his letter, 
lord Cornwalljs aſſured the direc- 
tors, * that it would be of the ut- 
moſt importance, that the principal 
landholders and traders, in the 
interior parts of the country, 
ſhould be reſtored to ſuch cireum- 
ſtances, as to enable them to ſup- 
— their families with decency.” 

ad Mr. Dundas been year after 
year boaſting of the proſperity of the 
rovince of Bengal, and was it only 
in the year 1790 that it was/re- 
commended, that the principal - 
holders and traders in the provinces 
ſhould be reſtqgred to the power of 
ſupporting their families with de- 
ceney? The next paragraph con- 
feſſed that agriculture and internal 
commerce had for many years been 
declining, and that at preſent, with 


a few exceptions, the inhabitants of 
theſe interior provinces were rapid- 
ly advancing to a ſtate of general 
poverty and wretchedneſs. ; 
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The letter d thus: 1 


have purpoſely in theſe ſettlements 
| propoſed to withdraw the gunges 


(market duties) from the zemidars, 
and to place in the hands of 
ment, in order that, as the 

nd revenue. cannot increaſe, the 
company may have an unreſtrained 
* over the internal duties on pro- 
ce and manufacture; and, through 
the mediuni of taxes upon the in- 
creaſed eonſumption of the necel- 
faries and luxuries of life, may par- 
ticipate in the wealth and advan- 
tages which I truſt will be the con- 
ſequence of a permanent revenue 
eſtabliſhment,” Mr. Francis ob- 
ſerved upon this paſſage, that admi- 
niſtration had been ready to take 
credit from the abolition of a part 


of theſe duties, and he demanded to 


know, why they were not aboliſhed 
altogether ? He aſked, what were 
the luxuries of life to a Hindoo ? 
Rice and ſalt were neceſſaries. 
Would they tax them more in a 
country ſo impoveriſhed? Lord 
Cornwallis next mentioned the ar- 
ticle of opium, and ſaid, ©& he doubt- 
ed not but the relicf given to the 
farmers would be more than com- 
penſated, by the encouragement that 
would be held out to extend the 
cultivation of the poppy.”* Lord 
Cornwallis dared not propoſe any 
thing, however wiſe and humane, 
for the benefit and relief of the na- 
tives, without accompanying it with 
ſome lure to the proprietors, to con- 
vince them, that, if they loſt in one 
point, he would take care they 
ſhould be gainers in another. Mr. 


Francis reprobated the extenſion of 


the cultivation of opium, and de- 
elared that poppies were the moſt 
noxious weed that grew. But, ſo 
long as any thing was to be gained 
uo the revenue, the cultivation of 


diator, to force the actual debtor 


the neceſſary grain was diſcoura moved 
=_ the true bal. of rage * 
| itants L 7 0 
_ mop ure to be forgo lar 
A circumſtance was mentioned in 

the courſe of the debate upon the I 
India budget, by fir Grey Cooper, 
which was afterwards made the ſub- 
jet of a ſpecific motion by Mr, 


Sheridan. This was the advance of 

three hundred thouſand pounds by 

the bank of England to the com- k 
ny, for the ſecurity of which par: 


iament had veſted exchequer bills to \ 
that amount in the poſſeſſion of the . 
bank. Theſe exchequer bills were en- 
preſsly directed, by act of parliament, 
tobe called in and extinguiſhed bythe . able 
5th of April 1786; but from that * 
time to the preſent the circumſtance Inge 
had paſſed over in filence, and the refer 0 
debt, to this hour, was undiſcharged. &; 
Mr. Sheridan contraſted this with ed 
— —— of three hundred and tuo an 
undred thouſand pounds paid into | 
the exchequer in coyotes 5 nd of th 
1790 by the Eaſt-India company, 
on account, for demands made upon 
them by government, but the ak, 
ty of which they had declined to z& 
knowledge. This ſum, he contended, 
ought, in the firſt place, to have been 
employed in the redemption of the 
exchequer bills; and that it was not, 
wasan additional conſequence of Mr. 
Pitt's fatal and unfortunate error, i 
not having made his ſtand four years 
ez and brought forward the aſſain 
the country as they really were. 
Mr. Pitt admitted the facts ſtated 
by Mr. Sheridan, but conceive, 
that it remained in the diſcretion ol 
the bank to demand payment, and 4-000! 
that it was by no means incumbent 
upon government, who was the me- 


and creditor to cloſe their accounts- 
Of the reſolutions Mr. — 
mor 
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moved upon the ſubject, ſeveral of ject of which was, to oblige the Eaſt 


merely declaratory of the 
fact, ſome were rejected, and par- N 
ticularly the concluding one, the ob- enſuing January. 


ndia com to diſcharge the 
Joan on or before the fifth of the 


__—. "7 on 


— — — 


CHA P. VII. 


Frnancer of Great Britains Affair of Nootka Sound. Armament woted, 
Motion on Embaſſies. Parliament diſſol ved. 


R. Pitt entered into the annu- 
al detail of the revenue and 
xpenditure of Great Britain on the 

nineteenth of April. He expreſſed 

e of pleaſure, in be- 

ing able at this time to come 

and ſtate the amount of the revenue, 

o longer as a queſtion of conjecture, 

but as an aſcertained and indiſputa- 

le fat ; an amount exceedi 
pon which he had formerly calcu- 
ted, and which had been contro- 
erted and denied by the oppolite 
ide of the houſe. 
wo averages of the three 


ent into 


out of the increaſed proſperity and 
reſources of the country, To prove 
this, he quoted the exports from the 
cuſtom-houſe entries, which for the 
laſt year amougted to no leſs'a ſum 
than 18,5 13,0001, exceeding in Bri- 
tiſh manufactures alone the a 
exports of ſix years prior 10 
American war by three millions, 
and the exports of 1787 by one 
million. The imports exceeded in an 
proportion; and the number 
our ſeamen was increaſed to one 
third more than they had been in 


preced= 1773. Theſe advantages Mr. Pitt 
aſcribed, fs 


bg years, according to the loweſt 
which, the revenue amounted to 
$,723,000l, an amount which had 
en ſurpaſſed by the actual produce 
the laſt year in no leſs a ſum than 
99,0001. In detailing the various 
ſources from. which this revenue 
u conſtituted, Mr. Pitt congratu- 
ted the country upon the premium 
the lottery, which amounted to 
o,. and which had 


e particulars of the reduction of 
e national debt ſince the year 1785, 
derving, that no leſs a capital than 
184,000. of three per cents had 
+ purchaſed, and the intereſt 
egg the ſhoulders of the 


The inn buchen was not, 
Mr. Pitt obſerved, cauſed 
Wntal circumftance, but 


to the goodneſs of provi- 
dence in favouri n us with a conti- 
nuance of the bleflings of peace ; to 
the national character, and the excel- 
lence of our conſtitution, affordi 
a vital principle ſuperior to that 
any other nation ; and laſtly, to the 
firmneſs of the houſe of commons in 
facing the danger and exigeney of 
the times, and generouſly ſacrificing 
their own eaſe, and in ſome reſpe&ts 
the eaſe of their conſtituents, to the 
paramount neceſſity of the ftate. 
Mr. Sheridan declared, that it 
would have given him great plea- 
fure, if his duty would have petmit- 
ted him to fit filent, and leave the 
flattering proſpects exhibited by the 
miniſter undiſturbed ; but Mr. Pitt 
had himſelf declared, that it was our 
higheſt glory to face the danger and 
exigency — ſituation. On this 
| eds ground 
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ground he felt himſelf compelled to 
maintain every one of his former cal- 
eulations 6 þ 

the miniſter in his general principles; 


And in his ſtatement, of the growing 


ſperity of the country, eomplete : 
— Alge with him in the lingle 
fact, that our ineome was equal, or 
nearly equal, to our expenditure. 
He had never ſpoken in a defponding 
tone of our reſources; on the con- 
„no man thought more highly 
of them, if judiciouſly applied; and 
his opinion was founded, as Mr. 
Pitt profeſſed his own to be, 
upon a ſanguine confidence in the 
energies derived from our conſtitu- 
tion, and the exertions which belong 


to our national character. Mr. She- th 


ridan was willing to take Mr. Pitt's 
aon account of the revenue, though 
he might have objected to certain 
2 — ah eſpecially fo the manner 
in which the arrears of the land and 
window tax had been added to the 
produce of the year; but he under- 
took to prove, that the expenditure, 
upon an average of four years, in- 
* the million for the reduction 
of the national debt, exceeded the 
revenue by two millions ſterling, and 
that the actual expenditure of 
the preceding year exceeded it by 
1,300,cool. This ſtatement, Mr. 
Sheridan ſaid, was accurately ex- 

| tracted from the accounts upon the 
table, and admitted of no poſſible diſ- 
pute; it was ſuch as demanded the 
moſt ſerious attention, and rendered 
a new and determined ſyſtem of re- 
medy immediately neceſſary, Afr. 
Sheridan added his regret, that the 
reſource of the lottery ſhould have 
been ſo triumphantly announced. 
For himſelf, he looked not to the ex- 
chequer for the produce of a lotte- 
„but to the Old Bailey; not to 
the temporary advantage of the na- 


tional finances, but to the increaſe 
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while he agreed with was 


of our exports to Botany Bay, I. 
had always * it, becauſe it 
part of a ſyſtem which aſpire 
gains at the ex: 
pence of thoſe found and ſuperior 
principles, that alone conititute! 


to a momentary 


the true baſis of national proſye- 
rity, 

Mr. Pitt in reply to Mr. Sheridan 
acknowledged, that our peace eſtz 


bliſhment was not yet reduced to the 
amount ſpecified in the report of 


1786; but the houſe would 


obſerve, 


that the report had referred that re- 


duction to the year 1791, 
had e 


and he 


reaſon to believe that next 


g eſtabliſhment would not differ 


very "materially from the 
ere recommended. 


amount 


Mr. Fox differed with Mr. Sher. 
dan upon the ſubject of lotteries 
He believed that their ſuſpenſion 
would not cauſe the ſuſpenſion of the 
different evils, to which they were 


conceived, to 


give occaſion. The 


, was undoubtedly to be 


3 to gambling in the pub- 
ie at large 


deplored ; but, as long as it 
dent that this ſpiri 


ſpirit would 
ciſed to the Fine extent, whe⸗ 
or no, be 
thought it fair that the public ſhould 
reap the advantage. Mr. Sheridan 
— that perhaps he had had par- 
ticular opportunity of knowing the 
bad conſequences that ſpru 


ther there were a lott 


ſo — an inſtitution. 
a 


w 


ty of 


tices and: other 


among theſe was a 


courſe of a whole year, as 


the drawing, of the lottery. = 


years fince taken ſome ſhar 
in the plan of a police bill for thec- 
eſtminſter, and he was oblig- 
ed of confequence to have many cor 
ferences with the Weſtminſter ju 
ns from hon 
information | might be obtained; 
| wn-broke! 
who aſſured him, that he had not! 
many things brought to him in tt 


was eri 


be exet· 


He 


during 


the 


the 
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the 
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ſpired he women their clothes, and one 
e e, if thing after another, till at length 
ror ll they brought even the little ſilver 
tured Bi claſps out of their children's ſhoes : 
roſpe- WM the whole was indeed ſuch a picture 
of penury, diſtreſs and deſpair, that 

eridai no man of the leaſt feeling could 
e eſta· ¶ have contemplated it without ſhud- 
to the ¶ dering. That picture juſtified him 
ort of in alerting, that, let the profit ariſ- 


ere, ¶ ing from the lottery be ever ſo 

at re- he ſhould reject i, as the baſe gain 
nd he derived from a vile and pernicious 
t next MW plan of playing upon the paſſions of 
t differ che neceſſitous, the laborious and 
mount I the 


poor. | 
In the lottery bill of the preſent 
Sheri- ſeſſion, there were two new clauſ- 


tteries Ml one ſubjecting the printers of newſ- 
zenſion Wpapers to a penalty of fifty pounds, 
of the Win caſe they advertiſed an _—__ 
y were ſhares, and the other fubjedting x e 
The diſtributors of hand- bills to three 
e pub- months r for the ſame 
y to be Nellence. ey were both oppoſed 
vas e- br Mr. Sheridan; in the laft caſe, 
 exct- Nbecauſe the puniſhment fell upon 
whe {perſons who probably could neither 
no, he {Write nor read, and who might be 
ſhould rholly ignorant of the ſubje& of 


the hand-bill they were diſtribut- 
jad par 151 and in the former, becauſe, 
ing the in Mr. Sheridan's opinion, the clauſe 
1g Hon {ſuaterially affected the liberty of the 
Hebe preſs, without having any tendency 
ne ſhare No ſuppreſs gambling. rinter 
r thec· ia newſpaper might incur the pe- 
is oblige aty without meaning to offend 
ny cor einst the law; and they might, 
ter ju rb 6 propriety, ſubject him 
1 hon e puniſhment for advertiſing a pam- 
tained; i ilet, which, upon poke turned 
brokers WP"! to be a li | 
d notlo The bufineſs: of the ſeſſion was 
n in the Ply N to its cloſe, 
during ben, on the fifth of May, a new. 
Fik d unexpected tranſaction was ſub- 


ted to the conſideration of 
00. par- 


. 
of 
\ 


iſe i ihe men brought their tools, then 
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Fament. This conſifled in certain 
hoſtilities committed by the Spani- 
ards upon the north-weltern coaſt o 
America, for which ſatisfactiou had 
been demanded and refuſed; and 
which, of conſequence, were con- 
ſidered as rendering an armament 
neceſſary, in order, either by ter- 
ror or actual war, to induce the 
Spaniards to make compenſation for 
the injury they had committed. A 
ſmall aſſociation of Britiſh merchants 
reſident in the Eaſt-Indies, ry: 
early in the year 1786, formed th 

project of opening a trade to this 
— of the world, for the purpoſe of 
u 


pplying the Chineſe market with 


furs. e principal point towards 
which theſe expeditions were di- 
rected, was Port Nootka, or King 
George's Sound; and the adven- 
turers, being in ſome degree ſatiſ- 
fied with their traffic, took meaſures, 
in the year 1788, to ſecure to them- 
ſelves a permanent ſettlement; at 
the ſame time that the ſhipping 
employed in this erer was ge- 
nerally of two, and never exceeded 
the amount of four ſmall veſſels, 
The Spaniards conceived ſome jea- 
louſy of the intruſion of the Engliſh 
into a part of the world, which 
had long been deſirous to regard as 
their excluſive property ; and ac- 
cordingly a Spaniſh frigate of twen- 
ty-ſix guns was diſpatched from the 
province of Mexico, for the purpoſe 
of putting an end to this commerce. 
The Spaniſh frigate arrived in Ma 
1789, and captured two Engli 
veſſels in the owing July, at the 
ſame time taking poſſeſſion of the 
little ſettlement, which had been 
formed upon the coaſt. 

This tranſaction was firſt notified 
to the Engliſh government by the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, reſident at the 
court of London, Who at the ſame 
time 3 that meafures _— 
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be taken by the Engliſh govern- 
ment, to prevent the inhabitants 

om frequenting theſe coaſts, which 

ere alleged to have been pre- 
viouſly occupied by the 585 of 
Spain. Complaints were alſo made 
of the fiſheries carried on by Great 
Britain in the ſeas adjoining to the 
Spaniſh continent, as being contra- 
2 to the rights of that crown. The 
Engliſh miniſtry did not receive this 
communication in a manner that in- 


dicated much inclination to comply 
With its requiſition ; and a demand 


was immediately made by them, that 


the veflels ſhould be reſtored, and 
adequate fatisfation granted, pre- 
viouſly to any other diſcuſſion, By 
he anſwer from the court of Spain 
it appeared, that the captured veſ- 
fels and their crews had been fet at 
liberty by the viceroy of Mexico, on 
the ſuppoſition, as he declared, that 
nothing but an ignorance of the 
rights of Spain could have encou- 
raged the individuals of other 
nations to attempt eſtabliſhments 
upon that coaſt, and in confor- 
mity to his, previous inſtructions 
to ſhew all poſſible regard, to the 
Britiſh flag. No farther ſatisſac- 
fion was either made or offered, and 
4 direct claim was ſet up by the 
court of Spain, io the exclufive rights 
of ſovereignty, navigation and com- 
merce in the territories and coaſts 
of that part of the world, 
In order to determine how far this 
proceeding of the court of Madrid 
rendered an armament on our part 
neceſſary or adviſable, it is princi- 
ally requifite that we ſhould con- 
der by what mottves and principles 
che holtilifies in queſtion were dictat- 
ed. It was agreed on all hands, that 
the value of the trade to the port of 
Nootka wasexceedinglytrifling; and 
it may well be queſtioned, whether 
there is any trade upon the face of 
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the earth ſo valuable, as to render 
it e for that conſideration 
only, to engage in a war. It muſt 
hotwithſianding be admitted, that, 
if the motive of the court of Spain 
was to encroach upon our juſt rights, 
and if they were ſeeking an occa- 
fion for hoſtility, the 4 To of the 
obje& will not, 1n that caſe, be the 
only circumſtance that it becomes 
us to take into the account. But, if 
we ſhould ſuppoſe, that, while they 
aſſumed that upon which they had 
no juſt claim, they were prompted 
only by miſapprehenſion and error, 
it is then probable that the conteſt 
might have been ſettled in a mode 
leſs expenſive than that of an arma - 
ment. The having recourſe to an 
armament upon all occaſions, is un- 
doubtedly neither what reaſon and 
wiſdom would dictate, nor is it, of 
all others, the mode moſt calculated 
to conciliate. Our honour only wa 
at ſtake, and our honour might pro- 
bably have been more effe&ually ſe. 
cured by the language of reafon and 
juſtice, than by the interpoſition of 
force, There are other ways of 
convincing men that you are in 
earneft, beſide that of putting your- 
ſelf in a poſture of defence; and if 
Great Britain had juſtice on her 
ſide, and if ſhe appeared firm and 
calmly perſevering, there js no doubt 
but by theſe two circumſtances ſhe 
would have carried her point, unlel 
Spain actually meditated hoſtilitie, 
To this it may be added, that, Spas 
being actually perſuaded, from ot 
folete claims, that the right to ibe 
north-weſtern coaſt of America 
hers, her procedure was ſufficient! 
regular in a upon our ſhips, 200 
the tone of our government was, 0 
conſequence, alittle too high, wht 
we demanded ſatisfaction for t. 
ſeinure, previous to diſcuſſion, a 


thus began with begging the 9 


miniſhe 
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nder bn reſpecting the object to be diſ- 
muſt A flight recollection of the affairs 
that, Wl of Europewillaſliſt us in forming ſome 
Spain conjecture as to the point, whether 


ghts, WI Spain was ſeeking à pretence for 


occa- hoſtilities, Charles the hird, their 
f the late ſovereign, had died in Decem- 
ze the ber 1788; and, of conſequence, 
-omes ¶ before we can impute a premeditated 


ut, if {Ml intention of hoflility, we muſt ſup- 


- they {Ml poſe an abſolute coincidence of 
had views between him and Charles the 
npted MW Fourth, his ſucceſſor. The orders 
error, ¶ under which the Spariſh frigate 
onte MM aRted, if we imagine them to have 
mode Moriginated in the court of Madrid, 
arma · ¶ mult have been iſſued under the late, 
to an ¶ and purſued into their conſequences 
is un · ¶ under the preſent king. But we may 
on and I rject this hypotheſis, and yet ** 
; it, of N poſe, that, though the occaſion 
lollitien was aftorded by accident, 
ily was Wit was improved, by deſign. The 
it pro- ¶ probability of this deſign will be di- 
niniſhed, if we recollect the actual 
tuation of the —— of 
e 


tion of France, It is well known how 
rays of nuch the Spaniards, of late yours 
are in {Wave depended upon the family 
; your-{ompaRt ; and nothing is mote cer- 
and if tun, than their extreme averſion to 
on ber ehe engaging in war with this coun- 
rm andi, unleſs ſupported by the court 


it Verſailles. A more extenſive re- 
rolpeRt to the general ſituation of 
Europe will furniſh an additional 
yument on the ſame fide. The 
mes of war already raged amon 

le northern powers; and, . accord- 
g to the eſtabliſhed principles of 
ws and their miniſters, it was, 
nder theſe circumſtances, highly 
aprobable, that war ſhould break 


was, Ot on the ſouthern fide, without 
cb, bene two conteſts mingling their fires, 
for w blending into one general ſcene 
ion, bollility, But in the preſent caſe, 


aten the two in the 
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northern war, the Ruſſians and the 
Curks, it would have been very dif- 
alt to chooſe, ſince both Spain 
and Great Britain, ſo far as they 
had thought to engage in the 
ueſtion, had already red iu 
— of the Turk. 

But, laying aſide for a moment 
theſe minuter conſiderations, there 
18 a ſort of language, which, though 
it be confblantly foreign to the in- 
tercourſe of cabinets; may deſerve 
for 4 moment to occupy our atten- 
tion. Suppoſe Great Britain to 
have addrefſed the Spaniards in the 
following language: ** Your claim 
to the exclulive property of the 
whole north-weſtern coaſt of Ame- 
rica is undoubtedly in the higheſt 
degree abſurd, The time wil ins 

bly come, in the mutation of hu- 
man affairs, when you will be oblig- 
ed to depart from ſo fantaſtical a 
pretenſion. But if you are willing 
to deluge the world with bloodſhed 
and war upon ſo uſeleſs and barren 
a queſtion, we underſtand our duty 
better. This fur trade is ſo indif- 
ferent in its value, as to make it 
doubtful, whether it was former 
worth beginning, or is now wort 


carrying on. w then can it be 


worth the introduction of calamity; 


expence, injuſtice, tyranny and mur- 

der, toeflabliſhit ? We are not afraid 

that our forbearance in this inſtance 
ſhould be attributed to puſillanimity 

and cowardice If it be, the dece tion 

will ſoon be at an end; and it is of 
little conſequence what others think 

of us, while we know outſelves to be 

both brave arid juſt. Find usaground 

chat is worth fighting upon, and we 

will contend the point as obſtinately 

as the beſt of you. If any nation 

ſhall dare to attack our [iberties, 

or our independence, if we cannot 

convince them of their folly by rea» 

lon, __ not doubt that * 

N - 
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do it by fortitude. The very prime purticulerly thet i contained nd in 


ciple that inſpires us with a juſt ab. formation of what the captured ſhips 
horrence of wanton bloodſhed, will had been doing, or had intended to 
render us ten ti _— do; whether they were about to make 
and formidable, when the occa an eſtabliſhment, or whether Spain 
that we deprecate oblige ns to knew of any meditated - eftablih- 
have recourſe to the fword.** - ment. Another circumſtance was 
An addreſs to the king, upon the entitled to attention. It was nov 
fubſect of the royal meſſage, was ſcarcely a fortnight fince the mi. 
moved by Mr. Pitt on the day ſub- niſter, in opening the budget, had 
fequent to that on which it had deſcanted upon the flonrifhrng ſtate 
been dehvered ; and in opening the of the finances, and in no part of 
fabjeQ to the houſe of commons, his argument did he ſeem more con- 
he obferved that, however naten fident, than in the aſſurances he had 
it might be to look with concern given the houſe of the ble con- 
upon the circumſtances ſtated in the tinuance of peace. At firſt fight 
meſſage and their poſſible conſe- this had ſtruck Mr. Fox, as an in- 
2 he coneeived he ſhould not ſtance of the uncertainty of human 
o juſtice to the feelings and pub- wiſdom, and the mutabikty of ſub- 
ic ſpirit of the houſe, it he permit- 1 affairs. Viewed in another 
ted himſelf for a moment to doubt light, it gave rife to various ſug- 
of their unanimity with reſpe& to to mon At the moment that Mr. 
fuch meaſures as the circumſtances Pitt was vaunting of the reſources 
rendered neceſſary. He wiſhed to of the country, he muſt have known 
abſtain from all expreſſions of aggra- that Spain had, without a colour 
vation, and indeed the bare men- of pretence, ſeized upon Britiſh 
tion of the facts, which had occur- ſhips, made prifoners ofthe crews, 
red, could not fail to induce a Bri- and confiſcated the property they 
viſh houſe of commons to refent the contained. Under thefe circum» 
indignity offered to their flag, and ſtances he did not ſee the neceſſity 
to demand ſatisfaction for the in- for the miniſter to go out of his way 
jury done to their fellow ſubjects. to introduce affurances of the cont! 
The claim of the court of Spain was nuance of peace. Had ſuch fallz 
the moſt abſurd and exorbitant that cious hopes not been excited, the 
could well be imagmed ; it originat- public would not have felt the dil. 
ed in no treaty, and was indefinite intment and ſurprife with which 
in its extent. If we ſubmitted to iy were now imprefſed. 
it, we muſt ex to be deprived Ir. Burke recommended every 
of our South Sea fiſhery, a com- practicable endeavonr at aceommo- 
merce which promiſed to afford us dation, as far as was conſiſtent with 
the moſt cotiſiderable advantages. the national honour; declaring that, 
Mr. Fox declared, that no man felt as we ought never to go to war fo 
'a warmer refentment at the unpro- a profitable wrong, no more onght 
voked aggreſhon of the court of we to take up arms for an unpto- 
Spain, or was more fully perſuaded fitable right. He conceived thi! 
of the neceſſity of an immediate and the balance of Europe was beß 
vigorous armament, than he was. He maintained by a continuauce © 
could not, however, avoid lain- peace. Beſide, what had we t0 
ning of che omiſſions of the meſſage, contend for? Extent 1 
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would do us on goed 3-00 the con- 
trary, if all the foreign poſſeſſions of 
Spain could be brought over to the 
{cale of England, he did not think 
it was an Heck for a wile tnan to 
deſire. N | 

The addreſs: had no ſooner been 
unanimouſly voted, than Mr. Fox 
moved, that there ſhould be laid be- 
fore the houſe, the intelligence which 
had been received concerning the 
captured ſhips, and ſuch informa- 
tion as had been received concern- 
ing the armament in the Spaniſh 
ports, together with the dates of 
that information. The firſt of theſe 
motions was carried, and the ſecond 
war in the negative, it being al- 
eged, that the publication of ſuch 
an account was calculated to betray 
the channel through which the in- 
telligence had been obtained. On 
the tenth, Mr. Pitt moved for a 
rote of credit to the amount of one 
million ſterling. Mean while oppo- 
ſition obtain information which 
they deemed credible, that the firſt 
notification of the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dorhad paſſedas long ago as the tenth 
of the preceding February ; and 
this circumftance they were deſirous. 
to aſcertain in an authentic form, 
u it appeared to them materially to 
crimiuate the conduct of :dminiftra- 
tion, In the mean time, Mr. Pitt 
obſerved that he had not underſtood 
the communication of the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador as included inthe intelli- 
Fence moyed for by Mr. Fox, or * 
© ſhould gerjainfy have oppoſed the 
Fanting that intelligenee; of con- 
quence the other fide of the houſe 
tad no reaſon to flatter themſelves, 
that this communication would be 
produced together with the other 
ppers. Accordingly a diſtinct mo- 
lion was 22 ter brought for- 

Ag 
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In ſupport of this motion he de- 
clared, that no man felt more firong- 
ly for the honour and dignity of t 

ntiſh nation than he did. Na- 
tional honour was by ſome .repre- 
ſented as a viſionary thing ; but for 
himſelf, he was perſuaded, that a 
nation without honour was a nation 
without power; and that, in loſing 
this ineſtimable attribute, it inevita- 
bly loſt the genuine {pring of its ſpi- 


it, its energy, and its action. Every 


nation gught therefore to be careful 
of its honour ; to be careful, leſt, by 
one mean ſubmiſſion, it encouraged 
an attack upon the dignity of its 
character, that beſt ſecurity for the 
preſervation of peace. It was nę- 
ceſſary, Mr, rey ſaid, to obtain 
the information for which he moy- 
ed, that it might be ſeen, whether 
we had been hurried on to the eve 


of a war by the raſhneſs, the cre- 


dulity and the inattention of mi- 
niſters, or whether it had ariſen 
from unavoidable circumſtances, and 
ſuch as no human foreſight could 
have prevented, Mr. Pitt had been 
acquainted with the unjuſt and in- 
ſulting conduct of Spain for no leſs 
than three months. His conduct 
had therefore been unwarrantable, 


in holding out to the public the 


ideas. which had accompanied his 
opening of the budget; and he 


and of the nation. | 
ton ſeconded the -motion, and de- 
ecated the wantonly precipitating 
he nation in hoſtilities. The doing 
ſo would be the readieſt mode 
bringing on a national bankruptey, 


which, though it had proved of ef- 


ſential benefit to France, could nut 
fail -of being ruinous to England. 
What had happened in that country 
was like a ſtorm, that merely over- 
turned a ruinous, diſguſtful and ill- 
conſtrued fabric; but here a ſimi- 
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Aar diſaſter would prove like an earth- 
quake, ſwallowing up at once an 
admirable and w-coaftittted edi- 
 fice, upon which the world had been 
actuſtomed to look, during the 
courſe of ſucceſſive centuries, with 
envy and admiration, 

It was . on the other ſide, 
by Mr, Wilberforce and others, 
that the preſent was not a fit mo- 
ment to enter into an inveſtigation 
of the character of the miniſter. 


Mr. Pitt had proved himſelf an able 


miniſter in a period of peace; and 
they hoped. he would now convince 
the world, that he was as well quali- 
"fied for the conduct of a war. By 
" withholding the papers in queſtion, 
he would at once prove his courage 
and his prudence; for by ſuch a 


conduct a miniſter committed him- 


ſelf and his character to the un- 
biaſſed opinion of the * le, Mr. 
Wilberforce reminded the houſe, 
that the negociation reſpecting Hol- 
land had been brought to a happy 
termination during the receſs of par- 
liament; but he was inclined to be- 
lieve that, if parliament had been 
"fitting, and papers moved for and 

roduced during the N ts 
it would have ended much leſs fa- 
yourably for the intereſts of this 
- country. Mr. Pitt obſerved, that 
it would in his opinion be highly 
© improper to ſtate the ſpecific danger 
"that would arife from the diſcloſure 
of any one particular Pape but He 
Had no difficulty in declaring, that 


there was great danger in laying any 


paper on the table of that houſe, 
pending a negociation, to which the 
matter of that paper in any degree 


"referred. 

Mr. Grey replied with confſidera- 
ble ſpirit to an inſinuation of Mr. 
Rolle, that he was aſtoniſhed to 
find a member, who had ſo large a 
ſtake in the country, the vehicle of 


— 


home, and obtained a penſion © 
two thouſand pounds 


it had been reportedithat ſome ik 
of the lord chancellor. Mr. Fit 
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ſuch a motion, and that he ſhoul wi 
rather have expected it from M. Enel 
Fox, Heaven forbid, ſaid Mr. ng 
Grey, that he ſhould be one of PO 
thoſe who thought a rich man hu er 
à greater ſtake in the intereſts cr obs 
honour of his country, than a pr ; 
one, "Thoſe who valued chemie M. 
ſo much upon their eſtates, ſeldom, F 
he believed, had any thing elſe to * 
boaſt of. For himſelf, 3 * bh 
found any ſuperiority at which be 
aſpired on a nobler and a better _ 
foundation.— The houſe divided — 
upon the queſtion ; ayes 121, noes mi — 
213. A motion was then made for ah 
! ral the paper only, and re. ere. 
ected. | 
6 On the day ſubſequent to the de. het 
ciſion, Mr, N moved for u dor 
account of the ambaſſadors who hal -- 
been appointed to the court of Ma. — 
drid fince the conclukon of the laſt os roo, 
Packs together with the amount oil n . 
eir ſalaries, emoluments, and per- ar 
uiſites. Mr, Francis enumeratet 5 
the different perſons. who had filled * 
this office. rd. Mountſtuart had the — 
been appointed by Mr. Fox's ad oon 
miniſtration; and, having reſignec — 
upon their diſmiſſion from offer dered 
refuſed to accept any part of the give 4 
emoluments. Lord Cheſterfield al * 
then been nominated ; and, inſten gv. 
of going to Madrid, had reſided tuq . 41 
years at Paris. ie reaſon of ti Tue Fr 
was alleged to be, that Spain b i in 4 
not during that periad appointed i 5er the 
rſan of equal rank to be her u ted th 
baſtador at the court of London the inte 
Mr. Eden had been next in fue vovid 
, " . det e 
ceſſion; and, after having re eonſide: 


thirteen months at Madrid, cas 


r annum 


reſpeQing the confirmgtion of ui 
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herbert was then fixed upon, and 
had obtained leave to remain in 
England twelve months after bis 
appointment. He was now how- 
ever gone to Paris, as report ſaid, 
to wait there the return of the me 
ſenger, in order to proceed to Ma- 
dri * ; «> . , 

Mr, Francis ſaid, that 
fon, who was informed, has” * 
ing a period of ſeven years, there 
was only one in which we had a 
regular ambaſſador at Madrid, would 
have ſuppoſed, that this . circum- 
ſtance was aſcribable to the econo- 
mical ſpirit of adminiſtration. When 
however he diſcovered that the re- 
verſe of this was the fact, would he 
not naturally be led to conſider, 
whether, if 5 7 had 2 noe” 
ſador u e ſpot, the preſent 
miſunderſtanding Eight 45 have 
been prevented ? Mr. Francis enu- 
merated thevariousadvantageswhich 
an ambaſſador poſſeſſed over a mere 
charge des affaires, in the ſuperior 
_=—_— that was paid him, the in- 
telligence he was able to obtain, and 
the weight and influence that ae- 
companied his interpolition. The 
reform act of Mr. Burke was ren- 
dered of no avail, if miniſters could 
give a large ſalary to their friends 
under the denomination of an em- 
baſſy, and then ſend them to France 
and Italy, to proſecute therr travels. 
The ſpirit of the act wasequally evad- 
ed in the clauſe that provided a reſerve 
ſor the penſions of thoſe who had 
filled the office of ambaſſador, fince 
the intention of the clauſe was to 
provide for thoſe who had ſpent a 


the public ſervice, and not for am- 
daſſadors of thirteen months. Mr. 
Francis alſo complained of the de- 
— of now ſending an ambaſ- 

or to Paris on the road to Ma- 
kid, to ſhew as it were to all Eu- 


j 


{ſupport 


rope how impatient we were to take 


advantage of the ſmalleſt door that 
* be opened to negociation. 


r. Pitt apologized for ſome of 
the eircumſtances upon which Mr. 


Francis had animadverted. He faid, 
that, had it been foreſeen that the 
court .of Spain would have ſo lon 

delayed ſending an ambaſſador to 
London, lord Cheſterfield ought not 


to have proceeded to Paris; but, 


having done To, what wonld: have 
been the appearance in the eyes of 
all Europe, if our ambaſſador had 
been recalled? As to the-delay of 
Mr. Fitzherbert's departure, it was 


to be anſwered by the known fact, 


that, when Mr. Eden left Spain, 
every thing in that country was pe- 
culiarly friendly to Great Britain; 
nor was it till pv! lately, that at- 
fairs aſſumed a different appearance, 
and military preparations were 
commenced. e paper for which 
Mr. Francis moved was granted 
him ; but the motion, which upon 
a following day he founded upon it, 
to intreat the king to provide for 
the due performance in ' future of 


"the duties and ſervices belonging to 
the office of ambaſſadors in E 
courts, was oppoſed b adminiſtra- 


oreign 


tion as unneceſſary, Upon a div.- 


fion the numbers appeared, ayes 59, 


noes 95, 
On the tenth of June the king 


put an end to the ſeſſion by a ſpeech 


from the throne. He faid, that he 


had not hitherto received the anſwer 


of the court of Madrid. He enter- 
tained the ſtrongeſt deſire for the 
maintenance of peace upon juſt and 
conſiderable part of their lives in 


honourable. grounds; but under the 
preſent eireumſtances he felt it in- 
diſpenſably * to proceed 


vith expedition and vigour in the 

- armament, He had received the 

- maſt r. aſſurances of the 
- 


his allies on this intereſt- 
+ wg 


* 


—— 
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ing occaſion, and he truſted their 
— — underſtanding would 
be productive of the happieſt effects. 
The king proceeded to' acquaint 
parliament of his intention imme- 
diately to ne . ** the * 
time expre a deep Al c 

ſenſe o thei loyaly an Soft 
tional principles, T id in- 
creaſe af our commerce, . addi - 
tional protection extended to the 
diſtant poſſeſſions of the empire, the 
proviſions for the good government 


— 
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of India, the improvement of the 
public * and by eſtabliſh, 
ment of a permanent ſyſtem for the 
. 
ſo many proofa of their wiſdom and 
; Exextions had 

en ſeconded by the virtues of hi 
ſubjects; and he relied on their 
ſenſe of the advantages they at pre: 

ELIT um- 
| his perſon and 
government, for the continuance of 


rſeverance. Their, 


ſent experienced, and on 
form attachment to his 


concord and proſperity, 


— — 


. 
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it "of Mr. Necker. 


in Dauphind. Claims and Proceedings of the Tiers Etat. Convocation 


of Notables. Meafures of the Princes and Peers. Of the Parliament 
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| I was impoſſible for any miniſter 


- 
* 


1 to ſucceed. to the helm of af- 


irs at a criſis more arduous, than 
that which 2 the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Necker. France, 
the firſt, the moſt populous, the 
moſt refined and enlightened nation 
under heaven, had been ruled by 
an abſolure monarch for one hun- 
dred and ſeventy-four years. She 
had in reality never poſſeſſed any 
genuine, well- ordered and impar- 
tial liberty ; but for the period we 
have juſt aſſigned ſhe had been 
without even the appearance of a 
voice in the direction of her own 
moſt momentous concerns. Every 
thing was under the control of a 
vernment, that bad no other 
means for the ſupport of its au- 
N but corruption and cruelty. 
The people were ſtudiouſly de- 
* , by ignorance, by poverty 


I, 


Lat da 


and extortion. The men of wealth 
and diſtinction were purchaſed ei- 
ther by the baubles of courtly 


oſtentation, or by a laviſh waſte of 


the public revenue. They were re. 
warded with the moſt iniquitous and 
incredible of all inſtitutions, an en- 


emption in ſome ſort from the duty 
of contributing to that revenue, 
which was endeavoured to be ei. 
clufively wrung from the gralp of 
the poor, the weak and the labs 
rious. They were prevailed upon 
to countenance, by being admitted 
into à partnerſhip of the uſe of at 
bitrary impriſonment, puniſhment 


without an accuſation and without 
a hearing, and the Baſtille. In rao 


would the reader expect from us 
this place the inſtructive diſplay d 
all the multiplied engines of Gall 
deſpotiſm ; tbe army of ſpies, pf! 

by ne 
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xd intruding themſelves into all 
he haunts 3 men ; the mode of 
jeciding juridical queſtions, without 
pretending to ſubmit them to the 
{-ntiment of an impartial jury, with- 
ut confronting witneſſes with each 
ther or the accuſed j nay, with the 


thei NRudacious and uncontrolled practice 
pre: er the judge to admit the private 
uni- ſolicitations of the parties ar iſſue. 
and Ig y the feudal inſtitutions that pre- 
ce of railed, the peaſant was rendered, 


like the ox, the mere property of 
his ſuperiors, and the tyranny of 
he lord was only ſuſpended and 
hecked by the tyranny of the of- 
ficers'of government, who dragged 
him from his ſtarving family to 
york in ſome corvee of ublic con- 
ern or of abſurd magnificence, or 
to ſell him the falt, reſpecting 
chich he was neither ed to 
chooſe the time at which he would 
roma nor the quantity he would 
* * 
This monſtrous edifice of miſery 
and vice was at length deſtined to 
periſh, - The queſtion reſpecting the 


ourtly Melembling of the ſtates general ap- 
(te of Mheared to be decided. he nation 
ere te · vu intereſted in it; for the philo- 
us and ſophers and political writers, the 
an ex- N xlory of France and the benefactors 
e duty ef mankind, had impreſſed it with 
venut, Nome conception of the value of li- 
be 1-8 b. The court was intereſted in 
aſp oft; for they had run to the utmoſt 
» labo· ¶Nertent of diffipation and prodigali- 
| upon) and, unſkilled to retrench, they 
mitted knew of no other means of recruit- 
of 1g the finances than by taxing thafe 
ſhment ders of the ſtate, which had Richer. 
vrithoutſſ been privileged with diſgraceful 
In raid aemptions.” The ariſtocracy, who, 


won the miſerable calculations of a 
Karate intereſt, had leaſt reaſon to 
lh for ſuch an event, had been the 


rt to call for it. The parliaments 
« wopted it, principally becauſc 
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they wanted a topic of de- 


clamation ; and the nobility had 


joined in the cry, from the alarm 
they had conceived againſt the dar- 
ing financial project of Mr. de 
onne. | 
Thus far every thing had pro- 
ceeded with ſome unanimity ; but 
no ſooner was the project of aſſem- 
bling the ſtates general aſcertained, 
than a queſtion <qually intereſtin 
occurred reſpecting the mode + 
their formation, 'In former inſtances 
they had conſiſted of three ſeparate 
orders, the clergy, the nobility and 
the people, each baving an equal, 
or nearly an equal number of repre- 
ſentatives. It remained to be con- 
ſidered, whether the old forms in 
this reſpect ſhould be indiſcriminate- 
ly adopted, or whether any modifi- 
cation ſhould be introduced in fa» 
vour of the people, and to check the 
ariſtocracy, whoſe power had long 
been exerted to the ruin of the na- 
tion, and was at length become for- 
midable to, the throne itſelf, The 
ariſtocracy, who had courted the 
meeting” of the flates general with- 
out being at the trouble very accu- 
rately to decide whether they really 
deſired it, did not at firſt conceive 
any juſt ground for alarm. 'Th 
looked to the examples of preced- 
ing times, and rightly conceived, 
that in a legiſlature ſo conſtructed 
their power would infallibly riſe ſu- 
perior to all oppoſition. Of conſe- 
_ they would rather be gainers 
an loſers by a revolution, which 
would furniſh them with the means 
of regularly engroſſing an influence 
which they had hitherto participated 
with adminiſtration ; and thus of 
wding the nation, and overawi 
e throne, But theſe favourable 
conſequences were not leſs diſti 
foreſeen by their adverſaries than 
by themſelves. The nation, that 


panted _ 
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nted to be free, would have be- 
eld with little complacency the 
uſurpation of its moſt unrelentin 
enemies, Nor did the court = 
this event with leſs averſion, as 
being calculated moſt expreſsly to 
fruſtrate their favourite project for 
the reſtoration of the finances. 

The queſtion reſpecting the com- 
poſition of the ſtates general, was 
not the only difficulty Mr. Necker 
had to encounter. A certain pe- 
riod of time muſt elapſe, previou 
to their aſſembling: and for this 
period it was neceſſary to provide 
with care and aſſiduity; whether the 
object were merely to imooth the 
acceſs to the great buſireſs they 
were to undertake ; or it were in- 
tended, by tranquillity to prevent 
their being irritated to daring inno- 
vation, or by a proſperous condition 
to preſerve to the crown that im- 
portance, which ſhould enable it to 
negociate upon equal terms, Mr. 
Necker was called to the helm, to 
preſerve the public debt from an 
immediate and avowed bankruptcy; 
and it was incumbent upon him to 
ſuppreſs Mr. de Toulouſe's plan of 
government paper, aud to meet the 
regular demands upon the treaſury, 
with an empty exchequer, and with- 
out the permiſſion to levy any new 
tax, or to negociate any loan. In 
addition to this inconvenience the 
harveſt of the year 1788 had proved 
ſo ſcanty and unproductive, as to 
occaſion the apprehenſion of a fa- 
mine ; a calamity above all others to 
be dreaded, in the midſt of a na- 
tion, rouſed by the leſſons of free- 
dom they had received, and exaſ- 
perated by the recollection of the 
tyranny under which they had 
groaned for ages. 

It is natural to enquire what was 
the degree of ability, which the 
miniſter was able to bring to the en- 
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perſuaded of its ſalutary conl 


ſee nothing but the temporary d 
lamity that misjudging Kindnc 
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counter of ſo many difficultin Wing 
There is a ſort of ability wii {ſhe had 
conſiſts in reputation, which own. Mor pol 
awes cenſure, inſpires confidence, WMrance 

and, leading men to expect the mot ¶ engen. 
favourable. event, contributes not: chat 1. 
little to the accompliſhment of tha ¶ pound 

expectation. This ſort of ability gend. 
Me. Necker very fully poſſeſſed, He al the 
was bred in mercantile habits, and human 
all the myſtery of calculation; al in. 

it is not eaſy to perſuade the gene compa 
lity of mankind that a good aril-WM;.f a: 
metician muſt not of neceſſity be aWMnetir 
excellent financier, He was wha able 
is . uſually termed diſintereſted ; le has ney 
declined receiving the emolumemi and un 
of his office, and was more ara tion of 
cious of praiſe than of money. De eſpecia 
titute of the graces of a courticr ciple of 
he knew no other road to applaukM.:4- his 
than through the oſtentation of {e contem 
vere and inflexible virtue; and i admirat 
was not readily ſuſpected, that the to be tl 
object of the man, whom no ſcl. N talents: 


citations, could bend, was genen 
adulation and flattery, In the mea 
time, with all this exterior ſternneh 
he united a diſpoſition of extreme 
tenderneſs; not that tendernel 
which is founded in the calculatias 
of reaſon, and which would not a 
tort ſo much as a tear without beiq 
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Ignorant 
undermi 


but that tenderneſs, whid 
uperſedes reaſon, which narrow 
the intellect, and will permit us 1 


may remove. The greateſt ol 
the errors of Mr. Necker has beg 
vanity; a perſuaſion that nothi 
was too difficult for him to acco® 


pliſh, and a ſelf-complacence, 


the 
oulouſe 


never permitted him to ſuſpect 19! gove 
perfect wiſdom and rect: tude of aj 
of his projects. Accordingly, non * This 


f youre 


was erer more deeply imbued y 
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fering himſelf to doubt of any thing 
he had wagh y wigs all = abuſes 
of policy, all the errors that i 
log in leſs auſpicious — hes 
engendered, all the implicit homage 
that rank and birth and, have 
found in him an adyocate and a 
friend. If we credit Mr. Necker, 
all the advances that have dignified 
human underſtanding have been in 
min. Even this error was unac- 
companiedin him with that ſpeciouſ- 
neſs and poetical ſplendour it has 
ſometimes aſſumed. He was inca- 
ble of conceiving a whole, and 
fas never failed to ſacrifice ultimate 
and univerſal good to the gratifica- 
tion of the moment, Such in an 
eſpecial manner has been the prin- 
ciple of all his financial operations 
and: his loans. Thus qualified, he 
contemplated his own character with 
admiration and ecſtaſy ; he felt jt 
to be the due of ſuch all-ſufficient 
talents as his to ſtand aloof from all 
concert and alliance; and was of 
onſequence in many caſes more 
ignorant of the intrigues formed to 
undermine him, and of the true diſ- 
poſition of his coadjutors, than the 
very humbleſt of their attendants 
and friends “. 
Mr. Necker's adminiſtration com- 
enced with an appcarance of de- 


liberation and prudence, Though 


the more recent meaſures of his pre- 
deceſſor had excited much obloquy, 
nd ſeemed to demand a ſpeedy re- 
nedy, he did not however indulge 
ſpirit of puerile impatience, The 
lubje&, which had immediately oc- 
ahoned his appointment to. office, 
ms the plan of the archbiſhop of 
oulouſe for defraying a part of 
ae government expences in paper 
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money; and the day rb 
0 u 


the arrèt of the ſixteen u 
for the commencement of this f 
cies of payment was the firſt of 
September. On the day previous 
to the firſt of September it became 
232 known, that Mr. Necker 
d ſuſpended the fabrication of the 
treaſury notes, which had been in- 
tended to be the ſubſtitute of ſpecie. 
But, though the archbiſhop's regu- 
lation was never carried into actual 
effect, yet it was not formally re- 
voked till the fourteenth, by a re- 
ſolution of council, ſignifying, that 
the king upon mature examination 
had found, that, with ſome little 
delay in payments of the leaſt urgent 
nature, he ſhould be able to diſpenſe 
with ſo painful an alternative, and to 
conduct the finances in whe 2798 


to the epoch of the ſtates general. 


Mr. Necker did not venture farther 
than this. He dared not imitate 
Mr. de. Calonne, who, having ſuc- 
ceeded in 1783 upon a ſimilar ſtop- 
ping of payment of the caiſſe d'eſ- 


compte, had made it the firſt mea- 
ſure of his adminiſtration to with- 


draw from that eſtabliſhment the in- 


terpoſition of government, and had 


found his proceeding attended with 
the haꝑpieſt effects. 5b. 
Another topic of general diſſatiſ- 
faction againſt the principal miniſter, 
and which Mr. Necker ſeemed called 
upon to remedy, confiſtedin the mea- 
ſures of the eighth of May, and the 
confuſion and diſorder they had 
ſpread through every part of the 
kingdom, But no proceeding was 


immediately determined upon this 


ſubject. The deſpotiſm of the arch- 
biſhop of Toulouſe had particularly 
diſplayed itſelf in the act of ſending 


This character will beſt be acquitted from every ſuſpicion of ſatire by the peruſal of 
ie miniſter's own work, Sur la Dernière Adminiſtration de M 


Necker. 


the 
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the twelve deputies of the Breton no- 
bleſſe, charged with a remonſtrance 
againſt the cour plènière, to the 
Baſtille ; and it was only a ſhort 
time before his diſmiſſion from of- 
fice that fifty-four new deputies 
were appointed by that body, to 
make farther repreſentations, and 
to ſolicit their releaſe, Theſe meſ- 
ſengers were now without difficulty 
admitted to the barren honours of 
an audience ; but it was not till the 
twelfth of September that they ob- 
tained the releaſe of their impriſoned 
brethren. At the ſame time the 
arliament of Pau, which had been 
12 in a body to Verſailles 
by lettres de cachet from the late 
miniſter, found little variation in 
the policy of the preſent, and had 
their refractory reſolutions eraſed 
from their journals by the expreſs 
order of the king. | 
The reſtoration of the parlia- 
ments, which the public molt earneſt- 
ly demanded of Mr. Necker, was 
attended with ſome difficulty in the 
execution; and the director general 
had to contend in this buſineſs with 
all the ability and addreſs of Mr. 
de Lamoignon, keeper of the ſeals, 
After ſome unexpected delays, a 
plan was formed by the latter for 
openin 
with the ſolemnities of a bed of 
Juſtice, and of conſequence for re- 
giſtering certain declarations by the 
expreſs interpoſition of royal pre- 
rogative. The liberation of the 
Breton deputies ſeems to have been 
intended by him as a popular mea - 
ſure, calculated to reconcile the 
public at large to this act. Ac- 


cordingly notice was given to the 


juſtice would be held on Monday 
the fifteenth ; and the parliament, 
diſappointed of the triumph upon 
which they had calculated, privately 


the parliament of Paris 


the public treaſury ; and, the e 
barraſſment of the finances conti 
ing, the corporation of notaries k 
rſons concerned, that a bed of 
loan of C. 250,000, and the chan 


. Theſe ſupplies do not 
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drew up their accuſtomed proteſy 
tions, againſt whatever ſhould be 
forcibly impoſed upon them unde 
the hitherto formidable ſanction d 
royal authority. h 
But the time was ill choſen {@ 
meaſures of violence and rigou, 
The nation had expected, from the 
diſmiſſion of the archbiſhop d 
Toulouſe in compliance with pop 
lar diſpleaſure, and the appointment 
of a ſucceſſor whoſe elevation ſcemel 
to have been dictated by genen 
favour, as well as from the 1mputed 
liberality of the citizen of a repubs 
lican government, that the reign « 
prerogative and deſpotiſm was 2 
rived at its cloſe. Indeed, it ſeems 
difficult to aſſign a plauſible reaſon 
for Mr, Necker's having ſuffered 
the imperious politics of Mr. de 
Lamoignon to have advanced to { 
great a length without contradic 
tion. But, whatever were the cauſ 
of the ſupineneſs by which he had 
hitherto Peg occupied, it was no 
thought neceſſary ta interfere. On 
"Saturday the intended bed of juſti 
was announced; but that ſame even 
ing an extraordinary council wi 
held at Verſailles, and the next 
morning Mr. de Lamoignon gave f 
his reſignation, 
The appointment of Mr. Neck 
had been attended with conliderabl 
demonſtrations of joy through eve! 
E of the kingdom. It was n 
ſooner announced, than a num? 
of bankers of the city of Paris vt 
ſaid voluntarily to have 'tendert 
conſiderable ſums for the ſupply 5 


their credit to government for 


ber of commerce for £ . 166,00 
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erial eſfect; but they were enlarged 
pon with-pleaſure by government, 
s demonſtrating the loyal and 7 
erous ſpirit of its ſubjects. An 
ticle of greater moment was the 


en for Wutcreſt all ranks of people took in 
rigour, ſhe acceſſion of the new miniſter ; 
om the intereſt, which clearly evinced 
op dow much alive the inhabitants of 
| popt-France were become to the ſubjec̃t 
atmem f political government. In Paris 
ſcemed n particular th demonſtrated their 
genen nis faction by iNuminations and feux 
mputedMe joic, and it was thought adviſ- 
repub· le to diſperſe the more tumultuous 
eign a the interference of the military. 
vas lhe ſame ſcenes were repeated, with 


he addition of ſome remarkable 
rcuraſtances, upon the diſmiſſion 
if Mr. de Lamoignon. An effigy of 
his magiſtrate was produced, which 
as ſentenced © by the court of the 
public,” to expreſs its contrition 
pon its knees, to have its right 
and cut off, and afterwards to be 
Iagged into the Seine. The popu- 
ice next proceeded to the Pont 
leuf, where they obliged every one 
at paſſed by, to make his obeiſance 
0 the ſtatue of king Henry the 
burth, that celebrated prince, who 
las ſo long been the idol of the 
French nation. Inflamed with the 
eruons they had already made, 
ey began to meditate farther ex- 
emities, They divided into two 
nds with an intention, the one to 
leroy the hotel of a miniſter, and 
be other to burn one of the officers 
if the police in effigy before his own 
wor, The former of theſe bands 
Fa diſperſed by the military; but 
e latter proved more refractory, 
ud are ſaid to have fallen upon the 
Tops, There were ſeveral perſons 
u both ſides killed and wounded in 
alfray, 
Adminiſtration now thought pro- 
t ſeriouſty to apply itſelf to the 
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affair of the parliaments. Mr. de 


Barentin, firſt preſident of the 
court of aids, was promoted to the 


vacant appointment of keeper of 
the feals, and directed to draw up 


a declaration to be regiſtered by 


the magiſtracy upon their reviva 

By the proviſions of this declara- 
tion the epoch of the ſtates general, 
which had been fixed by the late 
miniſter for May 1789, was changed 
to the month of anuary ; the edits 
of the eighth of May were revoked; 
and the new tribunals aboliſhed, with 
an exception for the confirmation of 
their decifions, unleſs in cafe of ap- 
peal. In explaining the nad. 
of theſe regulations the king ob- 
ſerved, that the motive, which had 
dictated to him the edicts now re- 
voked, was a defire to remedy the 
expenſiveneſs, the tediouſneſs and 
the uncertainty that had hitherto 
reigned in the adminiſtration of 
juſtice. Nothing could divert him 
from this intention ; but, as he bad 
no view but to the general intereſt 
of his people, and as the period of 
the meeting of the Rates, general 
was now accelerated, he not. 
change, but provide with the greater 
Fans. for The accom . — of 


his object, while he deferred the 


wg ultimate meaſures upon 
the ſubject, till after the ſitting of 


that aſſembly; when general concord 
aud the expreſſion of public con- 
fidenge w_ give new authority to 
the proceedings of government. He 
added, that he could not however 
defer for an inſtant the eſtabliſhment 
of ſuch regulations in the criminal 
juriſprud 
ed; and would accordingly follow 
up the preſent declaration with a 
law under that particular depart- 


- ment.—This intention, amidſt the 


numerous avocations of government, 


appears to have been forgotten, 


ence as humanity demand- 
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The parliament of Paris, aſſem- 
Bled, and the royal declaration was 
| N ar on the twenty-fourth. The 


factitious popularity of the magiſ- 


„ ; and 
they haſtened to Torfer claim 


they had acquired, by their exertions 
to obtain the revival of the ſtates 
general, to the public eſteem. They 
affixed to the regiſter of the royal 
declaration a few remarks, by which 
they declared, that a mandate from 
the king had not been neceſſary to 
enable them to reſume their func- 
tions, and claimed for the formation 
of the future national aſſembly the 
model of the ſtates of 1614. By 
this laſt interference they contri- 
buted, as we have already ſaid, every 
thing in their power, to fruſtrate the 
anxiety and the hopes of the people 
of France, and to impoſe upon them 
a yoke, more ignominious and de- 
ſtructive, than even monarchical de- 
ſpotiſm. They proceeded to adopt 
Seve articles of impeachment a- 

ainſt the diſgraced miniſters : and 
they concluded with voting an ad- 
dreſs to the king, requeſting him, 
to ſuperſede their uſual autumnal 
vacation; to ſet at liberty the ma- 

iſtrates and other citizens, who 
Fad been impriſoned or exiled on 
account of the late troubles ; and to 
reſtore to their appointments ſuch 
military officers as had been diſ- 
miſſed the ſervice. | 

To their addreſs the king replied, 
that he had already prevented the 
requeſt of the ' parliament upon the 
ſubject of the priſoners and exiles, 
but that the appointment to ſitua- 
tions of public truſt, and the care of 
military diſcipline, were topics with 
which it did not become them to 
interfere. He refuſed to comply 
with their application for prolong- 
ing their fittings, and appointed a 
chamber of vacations to commence 
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on the firſt of October. Finally h. 
ſuppreiſed the remarks they hal 
annexed to the regiſter of the royal 
declaration 5 and ſuperſeded their 
impeachment of the archbiſhop of 
Toulouſe and Mr. de Lamoignay, 
deeming, as he ſaid, ſuch a pr 
ceeding inconſiſtent with the re. 
ſpect was due to him, and ci. 
culated to ſubject to diſcuſſion 
meaſures which had received the 
ſanction of his authority. 

But, if the adminiftration of Mr. 
Necker may be ſuſpected of fome- 
what too ſlow a procedure on other 
ſubjects, this imputation at leaf 
cannot lie againſt him in the import: 
ant affair of proviſions, where he 
ſeems to have been among the fil 
to conceive an alarm on the ſubjed, 
He had been only a very few days 
in office, when he iſſued his orders 
to the farmers general in various 
8 in the _ 4 the king, 
to put a to any further export- 
= of Sag This partial pre- 
caution was ſucceeded on the ſeventh 
of September by a regular order of 
council for that purpoſe, In the 
reſcript containing this order it was 
alleged, that an unfavourable ſeaſol 
had produced a ſcanty crop in ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom; that there 
was however no dearth to be feared, 
a ſupply actually exiſting in the ma- 

zines, ſufficient, and more thai 
ufficient to meet the demand ; that 
therefore the only evil to be guarded 
againſt, was the poſſible want of that 
ſuperfluity, without which the price 
of the commodity could not be mau 
tained in its juſt equilibrium. The 
reſcript therefore ſtrictly forbad the 
exportation of corn and flour, itt 
an exception in favour of ſuch fo. 
reign corn as ſhould be imported 
into France, which it was permitt 
to export again free from all duties 
and euſtoms impoſed by the 6 15 
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This order of council was follow- 


{ up from time to time by various 
hers, the objects of which were, 
b ſuppreſs. all monopoly of corn, 
d fr that purpoſe to declare ille- 
il and criminal all kinds of bargain 
xd ſale reſpecting this commodity 
hich were not made in the open 
urket; and to grant bounties firſt 
n corn imported from America, 
d then from any other countries, 
U theſe expedients however were 
und inſufficient, and the king had 
length recourſe to the purchaſe by 
1s agents in every part of Europe 
ſcorn for the conſumption of his 
djects. Private applications being 
bauſted, or thought to be ex- 
uſted, the different governments 
tre ſolicited to favour an extrac- 
jon of grain, and we have related 
| the preceding volume of our 
unter the miſcarria e 4 a ad 
velt for a very trifling ſupply, 
hich was ſubmitted by the — 
o the Engliſh parliament, Mr. 
lecker has ſtated the ſum of money 
unk by the French government in 
is ſpecies of traffic to have ulti- 
ately amounted to three millions 
erling. The ſcarcity at len 
kcame notorious and extreme. The 
ity of Paris ſeemed to ſubſiſt 
pon a ſupply which it was neceſ- 
pry daily to renew, while the pro- 
ices through which the ſuppl 
to paſs, themſelves familhed, 
apprehenſive of a ſcarcity which 
$ as it were at their doors, 
dered it by their turbulence every 
aur more uncertain, how long they 
uld 3 7 2 to * 
or of whic n 
ſecure the volleſion. > 8 
It may be intereſting to enquire 
far the meaſures of Mr. Necker 
 Jediciouſly choſen to prevent 


e incurſion of this moſt horrible 
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calamity, He has himſelf furniſhed 
us with a remarkable fact in his ſirſt 
reſcript, where he afferts, that the 
ſupply actually exiſting in the maga- 
zines of the provinces was ſufficient 
and more than ſufficient to meet the 
demand. In what manner was this 
ſupply diſſipated ? Were other coun- 
tries in more imminent diſtreſs than 
France, and ſupplicd from its accu- 
mulation ? Do not men naturally 
bring their commodities to that 
woe . where they expet to ob- 
tain the higheſt price? The firſt 
meaſure of the director general was 
to iſſue private orders to the far- 
mers general to ſtop the exportation 
of corn, And yet a law had been 
formally regiſtered in June 1787, 
authoriſing that exportation, the 
wiſdom of which, as he himſelf 
informs us, had been generally ap- 
plauded. Can any thing inflit a 
more fatal wound upon commerce, 
than the precariouſneſs of the con- 
ſtitution under which it is carried 
on, and theſe arbitrary mandates 
which confound and overturn its 
molt judicious operations? Another 
regulation provides that corn ſhould be 
ſold only in the open market. The 
miniſter ſeems aſſiduous to impoſe 
upon trade and negociation every 
ſpecies of reſtraint, and then com- 
plains that it does not move with its 
wonted freedom, and diſplay the 
ſymptoms of vigorous health. Ter- 
ror and alarm, it has been alleged, 
ſuſpend the ſpeculations of the 
merchant, and deter the opulent 
trader from mixing in the traffic. 
Who ſpread this —— If there 
were actually exiſting in France a 
ſupply ſufficient and more than ſuf- 
ficient to meet the demand, who 
will aſſure us that there would 
have been any alarm at all, at leaſt 
ay alarm that ſhould have riſen to 

tumult, 


— — 
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tumult, and interrupted "the peace- 
able operations of barter and ſale? 
But the moſt fatal part of the tranſ- 
action appears to have conſiſted in 
the purchaſes and mercantile in- 
terference of government. There 
is no commerce, that can ſurvive 
ſo mortal a blow. Individual ſpe- 
culation ſhrinks away with terror, 
when adminiſtration with its irre- 


ſiſtible arm deſcends into the ſcene, 


and becomes itſelf a trader. The 
increaſed price of the commodity 
might have attracted adventure; 
but what adventurer could cope 
with a merchant who can afford to 
facrifice a capital of three millions 
in his commerce ?—We have anti- 
cipated upon the ſequel of thefe 
tranſactions, that we might bring the 
whole merits of the queſtion under 
one point of view. It is indeed a 
momentous conſideration to aſcer- 


tain, whether Mr. Necker by his 


multiplied precautions prevented a 


famine, or himſelf brought on all 
thoſe calamities it was their inten- 
tion to cure? | ; 
Having provided for the tempo- 
rary emergencies of. the ſtate, it 
became the next duty of govern- 
ment to remove the various difficul- 
ties that attended the ſtructure of 
the future ſtates general. This was 
an affair, delicate in its nature, and 
ineſtimable in its importance. There 
ſcemed to be ſome truth in the ob- 
ſervation of Mr. Necker, that, if 


{arr had been defirous to 


affle the expeQations of France, 
nothing farther would have been ne- 
ceffary than to have left the queſtion 
to its inherent difficulties, Bor this 
was a deeper game, than the royal 
rſonages, in whofe breaſt the 


election reſted, were deſirous to play. 


It would feem to be dangerous to 
tzifle with the ſpirit of a nation 


4 


that was rouſed to exert itſelf, y the def 
hold ont to them in public tes g 
ſanRion of the royal word, and aiF""#9cr 


private to betray it; and, ſuppoſi _ 
the ſtratagem for the preſent u om t. 
ceſsful, ſome apprehenſion mig tet at 
well be conceived of a period of HM pro 
ture vengeance. Perhaps howdy pod co 
the royal pair did not look ſo firu rater 
this; and without any refinemet enmot 
of calculation they might recolled, ality { 
that loans and taxes and er onftitu 
ſpecies of financial operation H oer 
been tried in vain to fill the emif che 
exchequer, Mr, Necker indeed pri ranch, 
feſſed himſelf able to ſupply t ng tp 
prefent defect of the revenue, wit 22 
out having recourſe to any of theꝭ the . 
But the princes he ſerved were eib 
inclined to credit this aſſerta ret 
They had already too fatally expe nyed [ 
rienced the miſcrable eſſects of f alle 
plan, for carrying on war without lehre te 
taxes and raiſing loans which we hateve 
after a few years to be repaid, c Prin 
to expect greater advantage fue de 
the influence of his reputation f tl 
ſecuring popular favour, than fru. Pat 
the exertion of his abilities in unt) 
ſtoring the revenue, Mr. Neck". ©2 
indeed recommended to then, "© 4 
gs called upon by no necefit;,” they 
to alfemble the ſtates general a i” : 1 
matter of choice, He was perhapjie” -*PP 
ſincere in this advice, But undoubt, here 
edly he expoſed the adoption of i "ry 
to conſiderable peril, while he 4 
peared ſo forward to ſhew that the "ag 
purpoſes of government might e. A 
effected by other means. dau by 
The ſyſtem of the court had 3. condy 
ready been formed upon this ſubjecke“ u t 
by the recommendation of the ach- 57 
biſhop of Toulouſe, and it come. ac 
nued to be purſued under the adm * 
niſtration of Mr. Necker. TM"... -* 
was nothing that was apprehend 4 
N e 
by them as ſo fatal a miſch » Tp 
1790. 
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the defeat of the operations of the 
ſtates general by the intrigues of the 
priftocracy 3/ and to prevent this it 
conceived neceſſary to deviate 
rom the model exhibited in the 
ateſt aſſemblies of this name, which 
had produced nothing but diſſenſion 
and © controverſy, and to give a 
greater degree of weight to the 
ommons or tiers etat. Not that in 
ality-they deſired to increaſe the 
vnſtitutional prerogatives of the 
democracy, but that they conceiv- 
d the project of employing this 
branch, to counteract the mono 


uh ſpirit of the two higher orders. 
1 4 orders had indeed expreſſed 
f thee WP the notables their yay bays to 
ne „e rticipate equally in the burthen 
fert taxation; but they had ſince be- 
reed ſymptoms, particularly in the 
' or (etc aſſembly of the clergy, of a 
vubon l eüre to retract this conceſſion, 
u wen hatever had been the idea of the 


we principal miniſter, it ſeems to 
r the perſuaſion of the 
durt, that the ſupport of the po- 
ular party _— be employed with 
mpunity, The tiers Etat was too 


id, tk 
e fron 
tion id 
in from 
8 in It 


to the ſubject of politics, to 
7 kcite a reaſonable apprehenſion, 
ce they would preſume to queſtion 


al as 
perha ' 
ndoubt 


ſuppoſed to have acquired all 
e ſacredneſs of property, or to 


n of ce their facrilegious hands 
he ai nſt the mo of the 
hat terne. The character of the arch- 
ht | hop of Toulouſe was too ambi- 
g wus, his views too narrow, and 


conduct too contradictory, to 
oy us to aſſign him any conſider- 
le praiſe. But, though not by 
it, yet by accident, he was one 
the moſt conſiderable benefactors 
ance had to boaſt, He had al- 
ay given the public an example, 


1790. 


at ſtate of feudal vaſſalage which 


reſ pecting 


" The declaration is ſtated by miſtake in a former 
ited upon this period for the revival of 
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in the inſtitution of the provincial 
aſſemblies, and the newly erected 
ſtates of Provence and Hainault, of 
the tiers 6tat having/ number of 
repreſentatives equal t thoſe of the 
dider two orders taken together 
tough indeed the —_— 
tion had originally been d-upon 
a ſtill pul Gai e baſis by Mr. de 
Calonne, who had wholly excluded 
from it the ariſtocratical diſtinction 
of orders. It was alſo under the 
adminiſtration of the archbiſhop, 
the conſtant adverſary of privilege 
and preſcription, that the ſtates 
neral had firſt been named, then 
promiſed by goverument in rather 
an equivocal manner, and laſtly with 
preciſion, in the arrtt of the fifth 
of July, the immediate object. of 
which had been to ſecure to them 
a purer formation than had been 
given them in the lateſt examples. 
At this moment therefore there 
exiſted a coalition between the king 
and the people againſt the ariſtocra- 
tical orders. We have ſeen the firſt 
exertion-of the ſpirit of the nation 
upon this important topic, in the 
vote of the aff-mbly of the province 
of Dauphine at Vizille on the 
twenty-farſt of July. But this pro- 
vince was deſtined to exhibit {till 
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more illuſtrious examples of patriot- 


iſm, and to prove as it were the ge- 
nial luminary, from which heams of 
equality and juſtice flowed into every 
corner of the nation. After hav- 
ing adopted certain reſolutions, 
they adjourned their aſſembly to the 
firſt of September, when a royal de- 
claration authoriſed them to conſult 
| the regulations to be 
adopted in the revival of their pro- 


vincial ſtates *, The meeting was 


held at Romans, and: conſiſted as 
the former had done of the deputies 
chapter of our Regiſter (5. 30. 
__ {eur Regis (p. 30.) to 
7 | of 


| Commons. 4 
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of the three orders in the provinces, 
4he clergy, the nobility and the 
choſe for their 
preſident Mr, de ampignan, arch- 
iſhop of Vienne, who, theugh con- 
ly advanced in years, feems, 
by the mildneſs of his character, 
the moderation of his ſentiments 
and his unblemiſhed reputation, to 
have been peculiarly fitted for this 
arduous eminence. Their fittings, 
which were not brought to a cloſe 
till the twenty-ſeventh, were at firſt 
attended with ſome degree of miſ- 
underſtanding and jealouſy between 
the different orders; but their former 
decifion in favour of the tiers Etat 
ſerved them as a polar ſtar, and with 
ſo much rectitude of intention and 
| iy of mind it was impoſſible 
they ſhould finally diſagree. Their 
two principal productions were a 
body of regulations for the form of 
their provineial ſtates, and a letter 
to the king upon the convocation 
of the ſtates general. | 
The firſt article in their conſtitu- 
tion provided, that the provincial 


fates ſhould conſiſt of one hundred 


and forty-four members, twenty- 
four for the clergy, forty-eight 


the nobleſſe, and ſeventy- two for all 


the tiers Etat. 'The mode of voting 


in a body, and not by feparate 


houſes, was frequent in this fort of 
aſſembly, and appears in the preſent 
inſtance tohave been taken for grant- 
ed. In the ordert theclergy twenty- 
two were to be choſen from the ec- 


vleſiaſtieal dignitaries, and two ay , 
0 


from _ 2 erior 3 
rſon belonging to one order was 
2 be deckel a8 the repreſentative 
of another. The revenue officers of 
government, and the agents and 
collectors of the territorial lords, 
were diſqualified from fitting as 
repreſentatives. One half of the 
members were to be re · elected cycry 


two years, and no perſon was to be 
choſen afreſh till after an interval 
two years. Finally, every member 
of the three orders without diſting 
tion, was to receive a of fen © 
—e i per diem, this to be con- ufeſt 
tines only for thirty days, u 
which period the annual fitting ꝗ 
the aſſembly was ordinarily expect 
to reſtrict itſelf. 
In their letter to the king they vel 
took the liberty to offer him then te 
advice upon the formation of en © 
Rates general, in obedience to e the 
invitation he had held out to all hi doub 
ſubjects, by the reſolution of ee ® 
fifth of July. They particular ghts e 
recommended that the electioa 
ſhould be free and numerous, fine e n 
if the deputies were not ſe choſaſuently 
as to vollals the general confidene Nee; 
the provinces never ba. 
themſelves bound by their reſoh ing 
tions, They adviſed the cqualhf tes ol 
tion of the repreſentation of t lay, | 
tiers Etat to the ſum of thoſe of ti 
other two orders, The tien eat re 
conſtituted the moſt numerous chi. 
of the nation; they paid moſt if» to 
_ er the A et 
a rty. burthen « 
| the A 52 ſupported chiel 
by them. How was it polbblc! 
refuſe them ſo ſimple and ration” 
a demand? The clergy and nobuu_hy” Jud 
had common, tives ad 


ſtreſs upon the deputics fittivg * 

fingle houſe ; — endeavoured — 

prove, that the former conv0c veh 

of the ſtates general had been = 

try or ulcleſe, accordiag „ 
I 


addreſſed a letter to the 
ermediate committee of 
to be informed by what family, to place their glory in being 
7 province had formerly Frenchmen, and to haſten with one 
een determined to ſend deputies accord to the ſuccour of their 
and ſuggeſting country. 5 
ſuch a proceeding Such was the general ſtate of 
ingement upon the affairs in France, when Mr. Necker 
viacial ſtates to tax had already been fix weeks in office: 
den ſtates of Dauphins The ſervice expected from him by 
ere not yet formed, and conſe- the ſovereign, and to which he can- 
eently had no intermediate com- not be ſuppoſed to have been con- 
uce; but certain individual mem - ſiderably averſe, was to turn the 
jers of the late aſſembly, con - balance againſt the ariſtocratical 
enquiry of the party. On one ſide he had the 
ates of Bearn would not admit of Muffe 
themſelves to of the province of Dauphine ; and 
obſerved, that on the other the parliament of 
the journals of Paris, who had not ſcrupled to de- 
heir former ſtates was too imper- clare themſelves in the moſt unqua- 
ex, to enable them to furniſh the liſied manner, in favour of the model 
nformation demanded, But they of the ſtates of 1614. To decide 
ked, what advantage could poſſibly this momentous queſtion by the 
cult from refuſing to aſſiſt in the mere authority of the king in coun- 
ates general? Could they flatter cil, appeared a proceeding that bor- 
emſclves with the hope of aQiug . 
ore judiciouſly, or obtaining more avowal of the general ſenſe of the 
7 tages, than the united nation . to be neceſſary 
man? Hitherto France had had no and to obtain this avowal Mr. 
gular conſtitution, marking out Necker thought proper to call to- 
e reſpective rights of the prince gether an aſſembly of the notables. 
1 Provinces, orders It would appear at firſt fight an 
d individuals had Rogd too much extraordinary proceeding, to aſſem- 
of from each other. They had ble a ſet of men, almoſt every indi- 
kafined their attention to their vidual of whom enjoyed the privi« 
te intereſts ; and had not per- lege of nobleſſe, in order to 
end, that authority, finding them a deciſion againſt the ariſtocratical 
ght overpower them orders. To judge from Mr. Necker's 
Kxelively, and make uſe of their narrative of his adminiſtration, we 
i forces to impoſe upon them ſhould conclude that he ſaw no far- 
It was im- ther than this, and of 


ſeparate 


ere not an infri 


ig chat the 


hat remained 


"Mt for * to 
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| reſpected or trampled upon this their intereſta, except in the caſe of 


federative republics, each poſſeſſing 


ulation, ' 

The province of Daupbine had within itſelf the ſovereign - autho« 
— 5 ——— — 
ifeſt their patriotiſm. Their re- of France, the right of different 
tation was conſiderable ; and, in- provinces to tax themſelves was not 
fenced. by its luſtre, the Rates of to be regarded as a privilege. Upon 
in- the preſent occaſion it became them 


„to conſider themſelves as a fin 


ous and faſcinating example 


upon the preſumptuous. Some 


| | decided 
| I 2 againſt 


— —_—— 
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againſt their convocation. But it 
may in reality be doubted whether 
there could have been found a 
better expedient. A man, who will 
undertake to manage the concerns 
of men, muſt perhaps ſometimes be 
contentqd to employ ſuch materials 
as offer themſelves, rather than ſuch 
as he would have deſired. The no- 
tables, being aſſembled, had it in 


their choice, either to make a ge- 


nerous ſacrifice of lucrative abuſes 
to the public good, or by their re- 


fuſal to rouſe the public to take 


care of itſelf. The calling together 
one hundred and fifty of the moſt 
eminent perſonages in France to 
deliberate upon the future conſtrue- 
tion of the ſtates general, was a 
means, not of fixing the attention 
of theſe individuals only, but that 
of the whole kingdom, upon this mo- 
mentous ſubject. In the mean time 
adminiſtration ſufficiently ſhewed its 
own ſenſe of the queſtion by an 
order of council of the twenty-ſe- 
cond of October, organiſing the 
2 ſtates of Dauphin, and 
or that purpoſe adopting the regu- 
lations already voted by the aſſem- 
bly of Romans, with no other mo- 


+ dification than a few exceptions 


under the article that diſqualified 

certain officers of government from 

repreſenting the province, « , 
The proclamation convoking the 


notables. was dated on the fifth of 


October, and the aſſembly met on 
the fixth of the following month. 


The motives. aſſigned by the pro- 


clamation were, that the king could 


Have defired to have adopted the 
.. mot of the laſt aſſembly of ſtates 


ge but that in various articles 
it could with difficulty be reconciled 
to the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
and that in others it had excited a 


. diſſatiafaction, the grounds of which 
gdieſerved to be inveſtigated; that 


oY 


were unequal, as well as the þ 


that he might give the mo 


the elections of the tiers Gtat hal 


been confined to the towns calle feng 
bonnes villes, to the excluſion offi | 
many others which had fince gro 


conſiderable z that the . inhabitar gs 
of the open country had in mk 
caſes ſent no deputies; that the 
repreſentatives of the towns wal: en 
generally chofen by the corpondM ©. 
tions, whoſe officers at preſent e 
in by purchaſe ; that almoſt all th 71 

entatives of the tiers tat hui 1 
been nobles; that the elections . *e 
been made by bailliages, every on 
of which had ſent nearly the fan 
number of deputies, though t 
had then been unequal in popul 
tion and extent, and were now mud 
more ſo ; that the ſtates gen 
had- divided themſelves into twel 
ſections, called governments, by 
majority of which every queſti 
was decided; but theſe government 


liages, a majority of which con 
— the Tore of the government Part 
laſtly, that a great. portion of f 
time of the laft ſtates general! 
been conſumed in frivolous conte 
reſpecting their formation. Mo 
by theſe conſiderations, the kl meg 
had thought that the diſcuſſion 
them ought not to be confined! 
his privy council ; and he had cunt | Jout 
together the ſame notables that ip 7 
met in 1787, and whoſe nominat —— 
had been made for ther por wary 
exhibition of his impartiality. K 
The time was — — ae 
the meeting of this aſſembly, vi 
the great body of the peopk 

France betrayed any 1 a 
toms of that vigour, Which cog. 
alone ſecure to them the er: 
of their indefeaſible rights. 4 
had long groaned under the . fg 
plicated burthens of the gabelt, Is 
corvee, and the taille, and the F 
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ntly conceived ſome hopes of 
eng theſe burthens mitigated. 
ut they, depended for this indul- 
ence:upon the bounty of the ſove- 
gn, or the generoſity of their ſu- 
nors. They were too little ac- 
tomed to the very ſound of li- 
ny. toconceive of the practicability 

cceuring their rights by their 
rpg - energies. The feudal ſupe- 
het 0 rity was not leſs oppreſſive; and 
N appeared to them a condition 
"I which they were born, coeval 
th the unequal diſtribution of 


2 operty, and, like that, a vice, which 
ne Whey believed could never be era- 
gh weed. At length the encourage- 
PP" Wert of adminiſtration, the example 


the province of Dauphin, - 

we all the indefati induſtry 
* * men of — 0 and. public 
* fl it in diffuſing ſentiments —— 
duct, rouſed them from their ſlum- 
The month of November was 
the ul worably diſtinguiſhed in almoſt / 


h con 

ry part of the kingdom by po- 
—_— lar meetings for. 9 of 
ap br y porting the cauſe the tiers. 


and addreſſes were. preſented 
n the various towns and diſtricts. 
de by Normandy, Guienne, Orleannois | 
_ Lorraine, demanding the eſta - 
ment of particular ſtates to re- 
ue the affairs of theſe provinces, 
2 double repreſentation. in the 
jonal aſſembly. In Guienne the 
nſtrances were . enforced. by a 
lemble party from the other 


orders. In doc the in- 
Ition of — fates already 
, and the repreſentation of 
commons wag equal to the ſum 


s conte 


Pe pe e other: two; but the repre- 
bf es bad by Jong. eſtabli 

\@ exe ace derived their ſituation from 
© *F7pointment of the crown, and 
e n the election of the people. 
1. "ſequence, the inhabitants at 
1 they in ailing that they ſhould 


either engroſs or obtain an eminent 
ſhare-in the farther prerogative of 


departing to the Rates general, + - 


etagne as well as Lan 


enjoyed the privilege of being 3 


ulated by its provincial ſtates; but 
in this aſſembly the chief power 
was poſſeſſed by the nobility, and 
the commons had very little influ- 


ence. Bretagne therefore, diſtin- 


guiſhed by her numerous and haugh- 
ty nobility, and by the tumultuous 
ſpirit of her inhabitants, was a prins: 
cipal centre of +. rivalſhi 
content. The various diſtricts aſſo - 
ciated for the 
a. melioration of their conſtitution 3 
and upon the firſt appearance of 
this ſpirit, it was farther exaſperated 
by the intemperate 
the ariſtocracy. They early pub- 
liſhed a reſolution . they 
pretended to eſtabliſh the following 
as inconteſtible maxims: that it was 
of the eſſence of the ſtates general 
to be compoſed of three diſtin, 
orders, voting ſeparately, and each 
poſſeſſing the ſfame..influence-as, ei- 
ther of che others; that the inter- 
eſts af each order were conſtitu- 
tionally ſecured by its negative on 
the determinations of the other 
two; that the nation itſelf, con- 


ſiſting of the three orders, ought 
never to deſtroy this. parity of in- 
fluence, every innovation upon which 
opened a door to tyranny, and cou, 
tend only to perpetuate anarghy.; . 


and confuſion; that the difference - 


of population in the -ſeveral; bailli- 


ages was a trifling inconvenionce, 
which the example of a neighhour ; 
ing nation ſhewed to be ſcarcely | 


worthy the attention of a free- peo- 


ple; that the forms adopted in 


1614 could be changed · only by the 
authority of the ſtates general, an 
authority which the notables could . 
not uſurp without expoling them- 
41 3 «4 ſelves 


and diſ- 


of obtaining 3. 


proceedings of 


- — — __ cx — 
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general condemnation, and 
even bringing into queſtion the le- 
ty of the future national aſſem- 
y; laſtly, that that miniſter, who 
ſhould ſeek to ſow diſſenſion among 
the different orders of the ftate, 
could be regarded-in no other light 
than as an enemy of. the country, — 
Acting upon theſe intolerant prin- 
ciples, the nobleſſe applied to the 
military commander in Bretagne to 
put an end to the aſſociations of the 
tiers Etat; and ſome time after, 
the parliament of Rennes having 
publiſhed a refolution, prohibitin 
the municipal aſſemblies, alſo called 
upon the military to put their reſo- 
lution in execution, Government 
— Ay to comply with 


"While the principles of liberty vie- o 
toriouſly diffaſed themſelves throu 
part of the kingdom, and th 
| ity was unanimouſly 
the whos commons 

"0 Dauphine, 
yo freedom, were 
In the midſt of various 

retenſions advanced. by 

s in the nation, the chambers 
of 1 in 8 cities, and 
partieularly in Paris, impreſſed with 
that monopoliſing f| i wich has 
hitherto been almoſt uniformly. the 
offopring of mercantile habits, de- 
manded the liberty of ſending par- 
tieular repreſentatives for the pro- 
tection of their trade. 
reſt of their countrymen, their ad- 
miration wp excited 
| of the Dauphinois, and 
kt themſelves of con- 
ing the tradets of Grenoble 
thre juſtice of their claims. The 
_ anſwer they received was unfavour- 
able to their views. 
nothing, replied their correſpond- 
ents, that eth excuſe innovation, 
bul the intereſt of the whole, The” felicitY;; that it was not wy 


the fathers of 


——U— — — — <a oy 


—_—  — 


— _— 


innovation you demand, the con 
ceding to commerce particular n. 
preſentatives, would be an injury 
to the whole, Other profeſſion 
would not fail to ſolicit the ſane 
indulgence.” The cultivators and 
the artiſans, if it were to be the 
prize of utility, would have an in- 
controvertible claim. The ſtatet 
general would be an affembly fron 
the different corporations of the 
kingdom; rivalſhip and contentior 
would reign triumphant. The goo! 
of the whole would be forgotten 
all would be intrigue, anarchy an 
miſtruſt ; and France would be i 
trievably ruined.” 

The ſtates of Dauphine were a 
ſembled in due form in the begit 
| — December, and on the mnt! 

f that month they concluded thei 
deliberations upon the repreſcata 
tion in the ftates i. 
adopted all the principles that ha 
before been voted in the affembl 
of Romans. They earneſtly re 
commended the union of provinet 
and orders, and the deliberati 
upon all public affairs in a fing 
houfe. If the orders were epi 
rated, each would endeavour 
maintain thoſe abuſes that 
thought favourable to it, and t 
emergencies of the ftate would! 
neglected; that patriotic enthuſul 
which diftated the moſt generol 
ſacrifices, could not exiſt but amo 
+ citizens occupied with the gen 
good, and not with their partic 
intereſts, The notables would 
appoint 7 _ * 15 
nation, if t the le 

ration of iden dnt in that 
they truſted the king would not! 
ſitate to prefer the ſentiment of 
nation to the advice of that a 
bly. They added, that all men 
' a Tight to an equal participation 


- * 
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dure that onght to be repreſented, 
har bat their inhabitants ; that, what- 


injury ever might be their com 
effion i riches or extent, the firſt thing it 
e {ane . = to —ͤ— 1 
rs au that, o equence, population was 
be tel the only meaſure by which repre- 
an in- 
ſtatet 
ly fron 
of the 
tention 


ſentation ought to be apportioned ; 
that, if one de 


were allotted to 


they demanded. In ing this 
Ad yen th that they 
a their particular intereſts, 
— wy the ſtates had 
yot governments, Dauphine 
had counted for a twelfth of the 


parative was equally penetrat 


| a barrier to the inconſiderate 
of innovation. But the king 
ed with th 


firſt principles of juſtice, that had 
nor could have a luſion; prin- 


ciples, that obliged him to acquire, 
through rhe — of a juſt re- 
reſentation, a knowledge of the 
— of his fubjects. Things 
had y changed ſince the meet - 
ing of the — es 3 and, 
e the king would always par- 
ticularly diſtingu iſh is boo Fri 
orders of the nation, he could not 
refuſe his efteem to commerce and 
3 or — 9 — 
In regard to peaceable - 
bours of agriculture. There were 


he nini hole; but they hoped to be more four erations that it was 
ed theftruly happy, when the felicity deemed parti proper to re- 
reſcuu bould be general. They hoped commend to the attention of the 
| too, that the other provinces would notables ; the compoſition of the 
that haſWrecoguiſe the - purity of their mo- fates general, the forms of convok- 
aſſembii ves, and that there would be no ing them, the regulations that were 
ftly N alchip but in ſtriving who ſhould to be preſcribed in the conduct of 
rrovinceWcontribute moſt to reſtore to the the elections, and the ĩnſtructions 
iberatin©Jmation and the throne that rank, which the deputies were to receive 
a ſing WW glory and power they were intitled from their ele&ors, The firft and 
re ſep v enjoy. U third of theſe articles ſeem to be 
our e It was in the midſt of this effer- — intereſting. Under the 
1at wei eeſcence of the commons of France, rl r. Necker recommended to 
and thi_Wthat the notables held their fittings; the notables to conſider the total 
vould Mad it is not to be doubted that number of deputies, and the pro- 
thuſialaWſtte action of each mutually 2 n to be aſſigned to each order. 
genera ined fome eo upon the other. nder the third, what was to be 
ut amoi The aſſembly was opened as uſual admitted as the legal qualification 
e tenen a ſpeech from the king, the of the elector and the elected; 
particulWſkeeper of che ſeale, and the director whether the tiers état ſhould be 
rould M eeneral of the finances, It was authoriſed to ſelect a repreſentative 
es of Herred by Mr. Necker, that the from the ſuperior orders ; whether 
the feng was not ignorant of the reſpect the orders in each diſtrict ſhould 
that Met ought to be entertained for to the choice of their re- 
14 not! S preſentatives ſeparately or united: 
ert o was under their protection that whether the elections ſhould be oon - 


ry conſtitutional right acquired 


n 0 new degree of force; they ſe- 


dnQed by poll or by ballot ; and 
what Mete thould be employed 
in determining the number of re- 

I 4 pre · 
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| 
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preſentatives each diſtrict ſhould be 
permitted to chooſe, Theſe queſ- 


tions were afterwards modified by 


the notables. They did not di- 
rectly. admit into their liſt that of 
the total number of deputies; and 
they inſerted the great and inter- 
eſting problem, whether the future 
ſittings of the national aſſembly 
ſhould be in one body or in ſeparate 
houſes. r 

It was cuſtomary, upon occaſions 
ſimilar to this of the opening the 
notables, for the heads of the dif- 


ferent corps, the clergy, the no- 


bleſſe and the parliaments, to addreſs 
the ſovereign in complimentary ha- 
rangues. Accordingly. Mr. d' Or- 
meſſon, who, upon the reſignation 


of Mr. d' Aligre, had ſucceeded in 


due courſe of ſeniority to the dig- 
nity of firſt preſident of the par- 
liament of Paris, embraced this oc- 
caſion of reminding the king, that 
that body had been among the firſt 
to urge the convocation of the 
ſtates general, a meaſure ſo ſalu- 
tary, as to have been no ſooner 
ſtarted, than it was reinforced by 
the unanimous ſentiment-of the na- 
tion; and he could not avoid at this 
time repeating, that the parliament 
had already ſolemnly pronounced 
the model of 1614, to be the only 
ane that could conſiſtently be adopt - 
ed, or that promiſed a ſalutary iſſue. 
The king diſtributed the nota- 
bles, as had been done in the be - 
ginning of 1787, into ſections, 
with hs difference only, that in the 
former inſtances they had been 
ſeven, and in the preſent they were 
fix, Of conſequence each of them 
conſiſted of tweaty-five perſons, and 
their preſidents were ſeverally mon- 
ſicur, next brother to the king, the 
count d' Artois, the younger bro- 
ther, the duke d' Orleans, the prince 
"LY 3 


of Condé, the duke of Bourbon, 
his eldeſt ſon, and the prince of 
Conti. Though the exertions of 
the duke d' Orleans and of the mar- 
quis de la Fayette, who conſpi. 
cuouſly ſtood forward as the cham- 
pions of liberty, produced no {trik. 
ing effects upon the preſent occz- 


ſion, it ſeems proper to record that 


the former of theſe, finding the ſen· 
timents of his own ſection little con- 
formable to thoſe which he enter. 
tained, thought proper to abſent 
himſelf vg —— except 
upon certain intereſting queſtions; 
and that the latter was a member 
of the ſection of the count d' Ar- 
tois. y pi 4 k 
'It was early viſible that the no- 
tables were divided in their opi- 
nions, there being a ſmall but re- 
ſpectable minority, who embraced 
the cauſe of the people. The reſt 
were highly ariflornenl in their 
ſentiments, and, beginning ta be 
juſtly alarmed for the downfal of 
their, uſurpation, exerted themſelves 
to the beſt of their power to reſiſt 
the ruin by which they were about 
to be overtaken, The ſections & 
the count d'Artois and the duke of 
Bourbon earneſtly recommended the 
model of 1614, and ſuggeſted a 
doubt, whether there was any power 
ſhort of that of the fates general 
deliberating by orders, that could 
ſuperinduce upon it any materia 
alteration, The ſections of the 
duke d' Orleans and the princes 
Conde: and Conti pleaded the ſame 
cauſe, though in a manner leſs per- 
emptory. The ſection of mon- 
ſieur, in which a majority of the 
members had embraced the ſide of 
liberty, were fully perſuaded of the 
propriety of the king's introducing 
whatever variation the welfare at 


the whole might appear to weder 
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The notables were nearly. unani- 
mous in the ciples that ought 
of Wl to regulate the forms of election. 
of WI The # wr body of electors were to 
nar Wl be diſtributed”) into communautés, 
api. whoſe function it was to ſelect a cer- 
am- Wtain number of citizens to repreſent 
rik- tem in the ſecondary bailliage, the 
ca» ¶ ſecondary bailliages to depute to the 
that primary oges, and theſe laſt to fix 
ſen» upon the national repreſentatives in 
cot · I che general aſſembly. This chain of 
nter- ¶ deputation was applicable only to the 
blent tiers &tat ; the ſuperior orders were 
ccept ¶ authorĩſed immediately to elect their 
repreſentatives to the national ſenate 
In thoſe provinces that were in the 
habit” of being 3 by, their 
provincial-ſtates, the ſtates were to 
de& the repreſentatives, at leaſt in 
ſuch” of them as could prove that 


it re. ey were already in poſſeſſion of 
raced that privilege. tore a 

e reſt In the Raton of monſieur, the 
their Weveſtion of the proportional repre- 
ta be ſentation of the three orders was de- 
fal of Neided in favour of doubling the tiers 
ſelves tat, by a majority of thirteen to 
reſiſt Nrwelve. In the ſections of d' Artis, 
about Orleans, and Conti, the ſame prin- 
ons of iple was maintained by a minority 


if eight, eight and fix reſpectively. I 

de other two it was carried unani- 

nouſly in hi of the eng; 
0 in 


power rde queſtion of the deliberation 
reneral Wine or more houſes was alſo vari- 
could Wuſly decided." Three of the ſections 
aterid med to conſider the deliberation 
xf the orders as an eſſential part of the 
princes Waſtitution ; thoſe of d' Orleans and 
e ſame WWbourbon required, that at leaſt the 
{s per» N deliberation ſhould be in the ari- 
mon; N Neratical form, the ſtates general 
of the erwards to adopt whatever form 


ey thought proper; and the ſec- 
n-of monſie ur declared the queſ- 


ducing n to be altogether out of their 
fare ol once to determine, Upon the 


Hattering reaſon, that it was unjuſt 
. 
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ſhould deliberate ſeparately. or uni 
ed in the election of 7 ep 
ſection of monſicur pronounced en- 
tire liberty, and the other five. pre: 
ſcribed a ſeparate, conſultation, un- 
leſs in any particular diſtrict it ſhould 
appear that... precedent. decided in 
vour of the.contrary«. . '. 11 
From the compolition of the 
ſtates general roceeded to ex- 
amine the rules of election. Under 
the head of qualifications the judge 
ment of the ſections of monſicur, 
d' Artois, and Bourbon wan con- 
ſiderably liberal. The general ſpixit 
of that judgment was the-proſcripe 
tion of all qualitcation ; becauſe 
there were, as they ſaid, but three 
orders in the Rate, and it would be 
abſolutely ſubverſive of that prin» 
ciple to introduce ſubdivifons ; he · 
cauſe every Frenchman ought to 


* 


have ſome ſhare in the deputing re- 


reſentatives to the national afſems 
ly; and becauſe the only meaſure 
of eligibility in aye periags choſen 
ought to be the confidence of thei 
conſtituents, - The ſection of d' Ar- 
tois, alone of the three, introduced 
as a modification, that the electors 
of the tiers état muſt. be in ac» 
tual poſſeſſion of landed roperty« 
The remaining ſections endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh, certain qualifications, 
though all of them rejected the idea 
of introducing, either exęluſion or 
proportion to the prejudice of the 
warfen clergy. et nes. 26 fled 
che article, in the deciſion of 
which the partiſaus of the commons 
had deeply intereſted themſelves, 
whether the tiers ẽtat ſhould, be au- 
choriſed to ele& deputies from either 
of the ſuperior orders, was by the 
ſections of monſieur, Condè and 
Bourbon determined, as theſe par- 
tiſans defired, in the: negative aud 
the ſection of monſieur aſſigned this 


735 


to ſuppoſe that the tiers ẽtat 
not in their own order diſcover can 
didates, that were poſſeſſed of every 
ſuitable requiſite. The deciſions of 
the ſections d' Artois and d' Orleans 
were directiy the reverſe of each 
other, the former limiting the tiers 
_ — election of deputies to 
"ailliages, but pronouncing en- 
tire freedom. m  thir 2 Rates 
general ; the. latter admitti 
nobles to repreſent the tiers Hat in 
the bailliages, but requiring that the 
repreſentative of cottimons ſhould 
pe himſelf a commoner in the la 
reſult. The ſection of Conti alone 
delivered 'a judgment conſonant to 
the enlarg | 
Ought not in e partiſans of 
the tiers 'Etat to have recollected, 
that, if the people, when leſt to 
themſelves, were blind enough to 
2 440, they" deli de e 
ir 3 would able 
neither to underſtand nor maintain 


, even if they were in 
— th of it ? As " . 
The more intereſting queſtion, 
whether the ſuperior bailliages, ſome 
of which contained twelve thouſand, 
and others fix hundred thouſand in- 
' habitants, ſhould ele& the ſame 
number of deputies, was determined 
in the negative hy the ſection of mon- 
fieur, and in the affirmative by the 
other five. The enquiry reſpecting 
the mode of election by poll or by 
ballot, was by four of the ſections 
decided in favour of an au of =, 
by the ſections d' Artoĩs and d'Or- 
leans a poll was prefcribed in the 
primary aſſemblies; but it was af- 
firmed to be of great moment that 
the ultimate election of deputies to 
the ſtates general ſhould con- 
ducted by the mode of ballot. Final- 
ly, the five junior ſeftions anxiouſ] 
_ expreſſed their readineſs to ſubmit 
to an equal participation of the bur- 


{ rexolut ion. The daring and nervou 


21 es of liberty, plead 


- Happily, though theſe — 
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then of contributing to the puble ill were + 
revenue ; the ſei of monfieu, they « 
which in all the moſt intereſting the el 

ueſtions had declared in favour d clined 
the popular cauſe, diſdained to han iſ tremit 
pwnd +. to an oſtentation of gene Bl Th. 
rolity, that, after the proceeding comm 
they adopted, would have been 4 twent) 
together ſuperfluous. the fir 

The 8 of the notabla . ariſtoc 
were ariſtocratical, but moderate: oecaſic 


and did not therefore ſatisfy the de 
fires of thoſe who began to be + 
riouſly alarmed for the impending 


lan; of ſuch, as 
or he munici aſſemble 
leaded the cauſe of the democracy 
inſpired them with horror. Eagle 
eyed ſuſpicion and ſelfiſhneſs coul 
not but apprehend ſome myſteriou 
conſpiracy in the ſo anxioully « 
manded doubling of the tiers eta 


the pre 


brbade 
monarch from his ill-omened ſuWteir co. 
ber, to perſuade him to enliſt in traces « 


common cauſe, to beſeech, to i 


portune, to canjure him to jo." ben th. 
a timely reſiſtance to theſe art nicate 
2 ons, which, if they were i d be 

red to proceed, would ſhew pri The n 
and peers to be no more than me le twelff 


puble I vere deeply imprefſed' apon a ſew, 
nfieur, Wi they did not find the grea 


reſting WM the clergy and nobility equally in- 
— cined to proceed to immediate ex- 


o ham tremities. | 


gens The prince of Conti, in a general pri 


ing committee of the - notables on the 
4 twenty- eighth of November, 


the firſt to unfurl the ſtandard of 


riſtocratical jealouſy. Upon this 
decaſion he read and delivered a 
note to monſteur, preſident of the 
committee, declaring, that he owed 
t to his conſcience, his birth, and 
the preſent crifis of poblic affairs, 
to enter his proteſt againſt the in- 
i undation that exiſted of ſcandalous 
publications, that ſpread h 
erery part of the kingdom tro 

and diviſion. Tbe monarchy was 
atacked1/ a blow was aimed at its 
yo *** was 4 that Bs 
; not at length is 
Joes, and that his brothers mould 


neceſſary to the ſtability of the 
throne, of the laws and of order, 
that all new ms ſhould be for 
litution and the ancient forms 
hould be preſerved in their inte- 
pity. The nbte of the prince of 
Conti was laid by monfieur before 
the king, who returned it with an 
mimation, that the fubje& of it 
ms totally foreign to thoſe for the 


teen aſſembled ; that he therefore 
indade the ſections to take it into 
heir confideration ; and that the 
ices of the blond ought to ad- 
irels themſelves directly to him, 


The notables were diſſolved on 
le twelfth of December, and two 


— — — — 


t body of 


exiſtence! and the moment was at 


not call upon him to do ſo, It was 


aicuſhon of which the notables had 


n aſter that event a memouial t. 
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was preſented to the ki the 
princes of the blood who 1 ian 
that aſſembly, with the except 
of monſieur and the duke d' Orleans, 
inforeing the repreſentation of the 
ince of Conti. They affirmed, 
that the ſtate was in iuſtant danger; 
that a revolution was gradually tak 
ing place in the principles of 
ment; and that the preſent fernen - 
tation of men's minds furniſhed the 
means by which it was to be effect- 
ed. Inftiturions, hitherto reputed 
ſacred, and by which the monarchy 
had flouriſhed for ages, were now 
diſputed as problematical, or decried 
as unjuſt, The publications that 
had appeared during the fitting of 
the notables, the memorials that had 
been formed by different provinces, 
_ I — corps, —— & and 
eir ſtyle, announced a regular ſyſ- 
tem of mſubordination, and 4:4 
termined contempt for the laws of 
the ſtate. + Every author erected 
himfelf into a legiſlator. Eloquenee 
and a knack of writing, without in - 
formation, without ſtudy and with- 
out experience, were thought quali- 
fications ſufficient for men to regu» 
late the fate of empires. Whoever 
advanced a daring ptopoſition, who- 
ever propoſed innovation, was ſure 
to have readers and-followers. Such 
was the tremendous reſs of this 
efferveſcence, that opinions, which 
a ſhort time fince would have been ' 
deemed the moſt reprehenfible, now ' 


. reaſon and juſt; and 
thoſe, at which men * | 
hence | cell 

ence be regarded as 7 
timate and regular. wr 
bounds to the temerity of opinion? 
The rights of the throne al- 


jon! | 


* 
_ —— — 22. — 
. *— - 


a pirit of encroachment ; and its 
that public favour which had been 
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fyitem of oppreſſion, anda rempant,, 
of barbariſm ; ſhortly. the rights of 
property would be invaded, and the 
unequal diſtribution of wealth be 
conſidered as a matter deſerving of 
reſorm. The princes added, that 
the claim of a double repreſentation 
of the tiers état was the offspring 
of theſe ſyſtems of innovation, and 
aught to be perſeveringly reſiſted. 
To grant it would be to encourage 


advocates, animated by their. firſt 
ſueccis, would not content them- 


ſelves with a conceſſion, which, un- 


leſs connected with ſomething that 
was to follow, would prove altoge- 
ther pomina] and nugatory.— 
meeting of the dukes and peers of 
France, ſimilar to that of the princes, 
was held on, the twentieth ; but they 
contented. themſelves with publiſh- , 
ing a reſolution, by which they ex- 
preſſed their readineſs to pay their 
full proportion to the national 
revenue, without demanding any 


pecuniary exemption. | pt 
"he parliament of Paris appears to 


have exerted a foreſight of a different 
cbaracter from that of the princes of 
the blood, and to have modelled its 
proceedings accordingly. Thoſe of 
the princes were full of ardour and 
adventure; thoſe of the parliament 
were infected with timidity. The 
former ſeemed prepared to ſacrifice 
eyery; thing to ihe unlimited aller- , 
tion of the prerogatives to which 
they were born; the latter, if they 
were unable to preſerve the whole, - 
were willing to make as good a bar- 
gain as they could. They felt, like 


the prices, the full force of that liberty. Th 
moſt d 


energy and ſpring which the com- 
— — 4 now taken; 
but they were aware that there was 
no zeal equally vigorous likely to be 
brought into conteſt with them; 
& 86 ee lebst ad: iM ; 


pop 


ders; and they re 


H ND 


and they had little heart to 
with a party, the ſucceſs of which, 
at leaſt in a certain degree, was in- 
fallible. The younger memben 
that 2 their deliberations, had 

ular 


of the intoxicating draught of 
uſe. Mr. d' ſpre- 
menil and others had been received 
with ſhouts at the e Fro 


their corps after the period of 


vacation; and they could not per- 
ſuade themſelves lightly to part with 


ſo particularly grateful to them. 
They did not conſider, that no man 
can long expect to engroſs the ad- 
miration of others, who does not ap- 


A pear unequivocally to enter into 


their ſentiments; and that he, who 
endeavours ſkilfully to qualify be- 
tween oppoſite parties, will ulti- 
mately be condemned and deſerted 
by both. ; ' "248 
The vacation of the parliament 
expired on the twelfth of Novem- 
ber ; but it was not uſual with that 
body to entet immediately upon 
the tranſaction of buſineſs, and ac- 
2 y it was not till the fifth — 
ecember that they adopted the 
reſolution, by which they endea- 
voured to qualify their intolerant 
language of the preceding months. 
In this reſolution they expreſſed 
their alarms for the conſequences 
of the preſent ferment, and of the 
manceuvres employed by ill - inten- 
tioned perſons to deprive the nation 
of the fruits of the efforts of the 
magiſtracy, and to ſubſtitute anar- 
chy and ſedition in the room of the 
acquiſition of a juſt and generous 
recommended, as the 
of all /preliminanes, 
harmony between the different or- 
ted that they 
ſhould have been themſelves ſo much 
miſunderſtood in their ſelection er 


1 . 
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the model f 1614. By this ſe- 


ection they had undoubtedly in- 
tended to point out the mode of 
convocation by bailliages as prefer- 
able to all others; but they were 
neither empowered nor had de- 
ſigned to put any reſtriftion upon the 
confidence of the electors; _ with 
reſpe& to the rtion of repre- 
_ for A Vows orders, as 
it was undetermined either by law 
or any conſtant uſage, they had al- 
ways meaned to refer to the diſ- 
cretion of the ſovereign the choice 
of ſuch meaſures, as 17 * beſt ac- 
cord with reaſon, with 

juſtice, and with the national ſen- 
timent. To quiet the perturbation 
that at preſent exiſted, the par- 
lament begged leave to recommend 
to the king to convoke the ſtates 
general as ſpeedily as poſſible, and, 
previouſſy to that convocation, to 
ſanction and conſecrate the follow- 
ing fundamental principles : the 
periodical aſſembling of this na- 
tianal body; their right to mort- 
gage in perpetuity to the public 
creditors the produce of certain 
taxes; their obligation towards their 
conſtituents to grant no other taxes 
but for a definite time, and to a 
given amount; their right expreſsly 
to ippropriate the public money to 
the different ſervices in which it 
ſhould be employed; the reſolution 
of the king to conſent to the imme- 
date abolition of all taxes bearing 
partially upon particular orders ; the 
reſponſibility of minifters ; the right 
of the ſtates general to accuſe and 


mpeach before the parliaments all 


tional offenders, ſaving the pri- 
nlege of the parliament's attorney 
general to exerciſe the ſame func- 
uon; the mutual relation between 

fates general and the courts of 


as, ſo that the latter might not 


ud could n& ſuffer the levy of any 


tberty, with 
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tax, nor take part in the execution 
of any law of whatever ſort or de- 
ſcription, that had not previouſh 
been demanded or ſanctioned by 
the former; the individual li 
of the citizen, to be ſecured by the 
obligation of the party arreſting to 
commit him to a legal priſon, and 
— him to * diſcretion of 

is natural judyes ; laſtly, the le 
liberty of 8 the ly — 
and ready reſource of innocence 
againſt oppreſſion, reſerving a re- 
ſponſibility for reprehenfible warks 
after their publication, according to 
the exigence of the caſe. 

An obſervation early ſuggeſted 


by this reſolution of the parliament 


was, that, while they had enume- 
rated moſt of the other privileges 
ſecured by the Britiſh conſtitution, 
they had carefully omitted the trial 
by jury ; and indeed it is impoſſible 
to read their, decifion without re- 
marking, that, at the ſame time 
that they were perfectly ready to 
concede all other prerogatives but 
their own, they ſpoke of theſe as 
matters of the higheſt conſequence, 
and exalted themſelves to a level 


with all that "A admires or 


reaſon teaches to be invaluable, A 
proceeding ſo ſpecious and artificial 
obtained for them little credit with 


any party; and the court, which 


had lately ſeemed rather under the 


influence of reſentment than policy, 


replied with haughtineſs to their 
repreſentations, hae, &« with his 
parliament the king had nothing to 
diſcuſs; it was with the aſſembled na- 
tion that he would concert ſuch mea- 
ſures, as might permanently conſoli- 
date the public order and the pro- 
ſperity of the whole.” | 

Mr. d' Eſpremenil publiſhed at 
this 2 a very brief diſquiſition, 
which may be regarded as the moſt 
authentic commentary upon the re- 
ſolution 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſolution of the fifth of December. 
According to him, the voting by 
ſeparate orders was the conſtitution, 
and the voting in a ſingle aſſembly 
the exception; an exception, to 
which it might be neceſſary to have 
recourſe upon extraordinary caſes, 
but which muſt always be adopted 
by the voluntary aſſent of the three 
orders. The fermentation that had 
been excited about doubling or not 
doubling the repreſentation of the 
tiers Etat, was an example of per- 
verſity and malevolence that no hiſ- 


tory could parallel. In fact, he obſerv- 


ed, all France was of one opinion. 
The clergy and nobility were willing 
to comps: their pecuniary privileges; 
and this conceſſion on the one hand, 
and the independence of orders on 
the other, were only wanting to 
render the nation happy and free. 
He was nevertheleſs of opinion, that 
the repreſentation of the tiers ẽtat 
ought to be doubled: not to pro- 
tect them againſt the ariſtoeratical 
orders, there was no longer any con- 
teſt between them; but becauſe a 
full and numerous repreſentation of 
the people, was the beſt ſecurity 
againſt miniſterial deſpotiſm, the 
common enemy of the ſovereign and 
of every order in the ſtate, _ 
Whether it were that the parlia- 
mentary leaders were diſappointed 
of the applauſe they expected to gain 
by their palinodia, or that th 
thought they had gone far 8 
in qualification, and it was now ne- 
celfry to ſhew their impartiality, 
their next public proceeding was to 
burn by the ny of the common 
hangman a pamphlet written in 
defence of democratical principles ; 
and the harangue, which it was 


vſual upon ſuch occaſions for the 
attorney general to deliver, was full 


of vehement invectiyes againſt what 
he ſtyled the extravagant pretenſions 


1 


of the tiers ẽtat. n 
they ſoon after ſummoned to the 
bar the author and printer of a pe, 
tition, calling itſelf the petition of 
the inhabitants of Paris, and tg 
which ſignatures were ſolicited by 


Fr. 


ii 


Bee dert de re, 4 Pe 
Havin 

iſſued ͤ firi® prohibition br a th Gr 
future againſt {uch advertiſements, ">" 
and the public expoſition of peti- MEA 
tions for ſiguature, as contrary u 
pled by l-iteotoned poder Per 
app intentio 1 
the worlt of purpoſes. — 


It was never more neceſſary thay 
upon the preſent occaſion, that the 
executive government ſhould inter- 
fere, and endeavour to compoſe the 
mutual jealouſies and miſunderſtand- 
ings, which daily became wider and 
more + as the deciſion, un 
certain in its iſſue, advanced ncarer 
to a criſis. This deciſion was at 
length made public in a reſult d 
council of the twenty-ſeventh of 
December, by which it was deter- 
mined, that the number of deputies Y ach 
to the enſuing ſtates general ud *: 
Try = 
it ſhould be apportioned with al. 
practicable 1 oonformablj to ſuch 
the population and financial coutr-, ! 
butions of the different bailliagey 
and that the repreſentation of the 
tiers Etat ſhould be equal to the ſun 


of repreſentations of the other to, n. 
orders. 7 the 
Mr. Necker foreſaw that this 2 
ciſion would be attended with coil I. 
ſiderable popularity; and, willing u, 5 
aſcertain his claim to a principa 3 
ſhare in effeRing it, he publiſed Menke 
report, drawn up by himſelf, and the FA 
laid before the council previoully i * n 
their ultimate reſolution. The" WE 
niſter has enabled us, by a cur. 
anecdote he has recorded, to jv ** 


how far either himſelf or his wat 
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eonſequence, might be rendered of 
the deepeſt moment, by the diſcord- 
ant opinions to which it gave birth, 
and the miſunderſtanding it might 
you among the different orders of 

e ſtate. ' It was therefore neceſſary 
to conſider with attention the rea- 
fons that might be given in favour 
of either deciſion, 1 
Againſt that which the popular 
party demanded might be adduced 
the example of 1614, and the opi- 
nion of the notables. It was ld. 


that the tiers ᷑tat, by laying ſo diſ- 


proportionate a ſtreſs upon the num- 
ber of their repreſentatives, betrayed 
a deſign of obliging the ſtates ge- 


neral to deliberate in one aſſembly; 


chat the people were often incon- 
fiderate in their pretenſions, and, 
gratified in a firſt demand, might 
proceed to others, till they changed 
the government into an abſolute de- 
mocracy; that too much importance 
was frequently attributed to the de- 
fires of the tiers Etat ; that body was 
indeed conſiderable in number, but 
ſcattered as to place, and occupied 
in a variety of purſuits; that of con- 
fequence they ſoon became tired of 
political diſputes, and, to have their 
attention kept awake, muſt be per- 
petually ſtimulated by political writ- 
ers; that even in number they were 
not ſo formidable as might at firſt be 
imagined, fince one half of the ple- 
beians were attached by ſituation or 
intereſt to the clergy and nobility ; 
laſtly, that the two firft orders were 
better acquainted than the tiers etat 
with the court and its machinations, 
and could more eaſily haffle the in- 
tended convocation of the ſtates ge- 
neral, or ruin the miniſter, * © + 
On the other fide of the queſtion 
it might be obſerved, that, though 
the preciſe words of the writs of 
convocation of 1614 were againſt 
the prayer of the commons, the fact 


was favourable to them, fince the 
auniber of Gesetze in thit and tis 
preceding inſtances had always beer 


greateſt on 2 the tiers tat, 
[The writs addreſſed to the clergy, 
he nobility and the third eſtate had 
been in their - mae uniform, * one 
ty at leaſt,” or one deput 
2 * more” being quired fo 
each bailliage: the number of repre- 
fentatives in the ſtates of 1614 had 
been one hundred and eighty- two 
for the tiers état, and two hundred 
and ſeventy- two for the other two 
orders.] So far, as Mr. Necker ob- 
ſerved, was there from being ground 
to apprehend from the incroachment 
of the inferior order, that it was a 
known fact, that, in the convention 
of provincial ſtates, where the orden 


| fometimes deliberated in common, 


the tiers Etat frequently found them- 
ſelves intimidated by the dignity of 
their ſuperiors, and could only re- 
cover their courage and reſolution 
by demanding to withdraw into 
their own houſe, He added, that, 
the abolition as ancient ow of 
deliberating by ſeparate orders being 
out of the Sion, it could not be 
denied that there were ſeveral ſub- 
jects of national concern, with which 
the tiers tat were moſt fully ac- 
quainted, and which could belt be 
diſcuſſed in a numerous repreſents- 
tion of that order, ſuch as, the trauſ- 


actions of commerce, the ſtate of 


manufactures, the proper mode of 
encouraging them, public credit, the 
intereſt — circulation of mon), 
abuſes in the collection of taxes and 
the adminiſtration of privileges; that 
it was ſaid the two firſt —_ in ro 
ſtates general might aps take 
into ail. "x — % demand of the 


tiers Etat 3 but —_ it was become 


ing that their requeſt, if ſucceſsfu, 
ſhould owe its ſucceſs to royal bout- 
ty ; that the ſentiment of the — 


FOREIGN 


kat, if unanimous, if conformable. 


| to general principles of equity, muſt 
A. 2 be regarded as the national 
been ſentiment; time would confecrate 
ern. it; the judgment of Europe would 
ler conſirm it; the king himſelf could 
* do no more than regulate in his juſ- 
« 006 WY tice, or advance by his wiſdom, what 
eputy cireumſtances and opinions would in- 
4 for WY alibly crown with ſucceſs ; laſtly, 
chat the enmity of the two higher 
h ede might ruin a miniſter, but 
y-two be diſcontent of the third could 
mdred alienate the affection of a nation 
er two dom their —_—_ 2 
er ob. Faving decided the ſecond and 
ound principal queſtion, Mr. Necker pro- 
hment creded to the examination of the 
was ird; and here his opinion was in 
.ention our of the moſt entire liberty; or, 
orden In the language of the notables, that 
mmon, MW» other qualification ſhould be 
| them- Nought in the repreſentative but the 
-nity of pafidence of his conſtituents. ' Per- 
only re- ps, he ſaid, this might be the laſt 


Aembly of the ſtates general, in 


luti 
2 chich the tiers état would annex 


w into N 

L that, WF") great importance to the havin 
node of Peputies choſen only out of their 
rs being n order. To judge from the 
not be Apoſition of the ſuperior orders, 
ral ſub- . might conclude, that the pecu- 
h which NN exemptions, which gave to the 
ully «cif ferent claſſes of ſociety a ſeparate 
beſt be litereſt, were on the eve of being 
\reſenta- preſſed. Then the tiers &tat 
he tranſ- Night indifferently chooſe for their 
ſtate of Pity a nobleman or any other 
node of en. They would then have no 


edit, the er intereſt, than that which was 
money: mon to every - inhabitant of 
axes and ce, in the good order of the 
yes; that Eben, the moderation of taxes, 
1s in the Juſtice of the laws civil and cri- 
aps take ul, the tranquillity and ſtrength 
d of the the Kingdom, and the happineſs 
g becom- a” Flory of their - ſovereign. - It 
\cceſsful, ¶ Nd never enter · into their minds 
;al bout- N vour to reduce the manorial 
th ten — prerogatives, which 


HIS TO RV. 


- 


i 


diſtinguiſhed either in their property y 
or their perſons the higher ranks of 
the ſtate from the reſt of the citi- 
zens: there was not a Frenchman. 
that did not know, that theſe pre- 
rogatives were as ſacred as any other 
ſpecies of property, that _ of 


them were entwined with the efſence 
of the monarchy, and that the king 
would never endure their being. 
touched with a profane and pre- 
ſumptuous hand.— In fine, having 
decided theſe queſtions, Mr. Necker 
recommended the ſtates general to 
be compoſed of about one thouſand 
members, two hundred and fifty de- 
puted by the clergy, two hundred 
and fifty by the nobleſſe, and five 
hundred by the tiers tate. 
Though the late addreſs of the 
parliament of Paris had been re- 
ceived with remarkable coldneſs, the 
miniſter ſeems to have borrowed from 
it the idea of ſtating upon the pre- 
ſent occaſion thoſe great principles 
of regular and eſtabliſhed liberty, 
which the king was ready unſolicit- 
ed to concede and to ſanctify. He 
was willing, as Mr, Necker declar- 
ed, neither to impoſe (which indeed 
he had promiſed on a former occa- 
ſion), nor even to enlarge the pe- 
riod of any tax, without the conſent 
of the ſtates general ; to ſecure the 
periodical fittings of that aſſembly ; 
and to provide in the moſt efficacious 
manner againſt the diſorder, that the 
miſcondu& or incapacity of mini- 
ſters might hereafter introduce into 
the finances. He propoſed himſelf 
to invite the ſtates general to exa- 
mine the great queltion of lettres 
de cachet, and to aſcertain the re 
lations that ought to be preſcribed 
to this branch of the executive go- 
vernment. He was alſo impatient 
to receive the advice of that aſſem- 
bly with reſpe& to the degree of 
liberty that ought to be indulged. 
to CT and to the — 
* 


* 


of diſquiſitions upon government, 
adminiſtration and matters of pub- 
lic concern. | 

Mr, Necker was perſuaded, that 
theſe conceſſions would eminently 
conduce to the tranquillity bf the 


ſovereign. The ſatisfaction to be 
derived from unlimited power was 
f it were 


altogether” imaginary, 
hd Bucs of 8 to aim at the 
greatell ney, of the Rate and 
the permanent felicity of his ſub- 
jets, the ſacrifice. of a few of his 
prerogatives in fo glorious a cauſe, 
was undoubtedly the nobleſt uſe to 


which his power could be applied, dable 


was the only uſe that was com- 
pletely his own, while the abuſes 
and the regular exerciſe of autho- 
rity belonged for the moſt part to 
the ſphere of the miniſter. It was 
the miniſter that loved an arbitrary 
authority, becauſe in that he could 
be every thing; and feared a re- 
gular and cunftitutional govern- 
ment, in which he would be reduced 
to almoſt nothing, The happineſs 
therefore of the preſent meliorated 
ſyſtem wonld be eminently the 
king's. He would no longer be 
alternately agitated by the | 


ſyſtem of miniſters. He would no 


| . be compelled to lend the 


ſanction of his name to meaſures of 
which he did not foreſee the con- 
ſequence, or to continue that ſanc- 
tion long after he had be to 
doubt of their integrity. by one 

reat and generous application 

is ſovereign power, by one act of 
enlightened confidence that ſhould 
ſurround him with the deputies of 
the nation, he would find himſelf 
far ever delivered from that ſeries 
of uncertainty and heſitation, of 
miſtruſt and regret, which mult in- 
fallibly imbitter the tranquillity of 
@, prince, who ſet any value upon 
the proſperity of his kingdom or 
the love of his ſubjects, The virtuous 


| <4 
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forbearance of prong. 10a "ut 


deprive him of one the tru com 
eminent functions of majeſty, A na. its 1 
tional aſſembly itself, without ſuch Wi its p 


a guide, ſuch an advocate in the 
cauſe of juſtice, ſuch a patron of 


the . oppreſſed, would be liable ta 10 bi 
the moſt fatal errors: and, with re Wl abilit 
ſpect to foreign powers, an immu. Will not 
table order introduced into the f. Mr. 
nances, à new elaſticity communi, Wil prep; 
cated to the ſpring of public credit, ¶ and 1 
a new energy given to all the men, ff oblig 
bers of the 1 — render the to er 
preſent king of e more form but, 
„ more courted and moe after 
hongured than any of his predecel- ¶ cover 
ſors. In the mean time, adde rival 
Mr. Necker, © ifa variation in the if for t. 
number of deputies af the tiars ett WM ;2nce 
ſhould be made the ſubject or the | 


pretest of diſcord ; if they ſhould 
deny to the king the right of pro- 
nouncing à preliminary deciſion, 
which had been fo earneftly ſolicit. 
ed by the greater af his ſubs 
jects ; if private intereſts ſhould 
prevail over the public embartaſ 
ment, to induce them to retard the 
meeting of the ſtates general, and 
to aim at wearing out the honour 
able perſeverance of their fovereigi 
in fine, if his will were not ſufficient 
for the removal of every obſtacle, 
I turn from the diſcouraging idea, 
cannot endure to imagine it, I wil 
not be perſuaded to helieve it. —i 
thatcaſe it ſhould be my only and = 
laſt advice to your majeſty, initart! 
to ſacrifice the miniſter, who ms 
have had the principal ſhare in 1 
ducing you to this reſolution.” _ 
One other - meaſure of admin 
ſtration properly cloſes the narrat 
of the year 1788, Two days att 
the reſult of council, on the twen!) 
ninth of December, appeared! 
order of goverument, continuing tit 
roviſions of the archbiſhop * 


[oulouſc's reſeript of the eigbtecn 


\ 


” 


FOREIGN 
of Auguſt, by which the eaiſſe d'eſ- 


| compte was authoriſed to diſcha 

* its — in bills of exchange, — 
t ſuch its paper was declared a legal ten- 
in the der for the payment of any debt, 
ron of Mr. Necker, who had endeavoured 
ble ta 10 build all his reputation upon his 
1th e ability as a financier, had not only 
immu not had the courage to imitate 
the fi Mr, de Calonne, who, without any 
nmun WY preparation, without any reſerve, 
credit, ¶ and without a mament's delay, had 


mem; obliged this commercial company 
der the Wl to enter upon immediate payment; 
 formin Wi but, after a delay of four months, 
+ more after an ample period for the diſ- 
edecel- ¶ covery of qualifications, for the re- 


| added BY vival of credit, or rather perhaps 


» in the WW for the illumination of his igno- 


ers eta 72nce, ſtill imagined it right to con- 


it, I will 
e itil 
rend 
inſbarth 
pho may 
re in i 
* 


ada 
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tinue this ruinous and diſgra 
expedient, The unjuſtifiableneſs of 
the meaſure could only be exceeded 
by the ſingularity of the preamble 
by which the miniſter thought 
roper to recommend it. He ob- 
erved, that the gradual renovation 
of confidence, together with the 
circumſpe& conduct of the direc- 
tors of the bank, had occaſioned: a 
daily jncreaſe of the quantity of 
ſpecie in their poſſeſſion ; and that 
the plentifulneſs of this ſupply was 
at preſent ſo great, as to —— it rea- 
ſonable immediately to re-eſtabliſh 
them in their ordinary courſe of 
yments ; at the ſame time that 
or weighty and important conſider- 
ations it was thought proper for the 
preſent to defer that meaſure, 
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RINCIPAL OCCURRENCES 


In the Year 1790. 


JANUARY, 


HE annual New-year's ode 
was this day diſcontinued, 

der of his majeſty. 
The 1000l. uſually given by 
majeſty to the poor of the city, 
deen paid according to cuſtom 
hin theſe few days. — Laſt year, 
le his majeſty was il, the prince 
ales generouſly ſent the 1000]. 
the poor in that inclement 
n, ſhould ſuffer from the de- 
no money being then iſſuable 
n the exchequer, IHis majeſty, 
recovery, determining not to 
utdone by his generous ſon, or- 
another 1cocl. to be ſent to the 
aberlain's office, which was re- 

cd Jaft April. 

The Melville Caſe Eaſt In- 
han, on her paſſage, went ſo far 
ne Guthward of the Cape as la · 
42, where ſhe fell in with an 
( of ice, not leis than two miles 
wcumference, 4-0 feet in height 
e the (urface of the fea. As 
wats one third above and two 
u below the water, this amaz- 
mals may be ſuppoſed to be near 
de hundred feet in thickneſs. 
plly boat was ſent off to recon- 
*, dut was prevented from * 


bing within ſeveral yards, 


the quantity of broken pieces of 
ice, and the torrents of water de- 
ſcending from its ſurface. 

5. On Saturday the 25th of De- 


cember, Mr. Vance, ſheriff of Dub- 


lin, received information, that a 
number of diſorderly perſons were 


aſſembled in a field below the new _ 
cuſtom-houſe, for the purpoſe of 


bull-baiting : he communicated the 
ſame to a — 1 — 
they agreed to diſperſe them. They, 
dr or at the head of a party 
of the military, proceeded to the 
field, and repeatedly prefſed the mob 
to diſperſe quietly, which, inſtead 
of 1 them to comply, on- 
ly ſerved to make them outrageous, 
and they began to throw ſtones. 
The ſoldiers, having received orders, 
fired over the heads of the people 

to intimidate them: but this n 
having the deſired effect. eight of 
the ringleaders were ſetzed, when a 
reſcue was attempted, and the ſol · 
diers were ordered to fire in their 
own defence. The conſequence was, 
that three men were ſhot dead, and 
many wounded, The fheriff then 
ed with his priſoners, and 

dged them in the New Priſon. 

Ihe next day, alderman Howiſon, 
one of the coroners, having laid — 
inquiſition, by him taken on the 
2 {A 2) bodies 


(4) PAL CALIPA [Jay 
bottez of the perfons killed, More and when the fermentation 


lord Clonmel, his lordſhip ordered 
the two gentlemen” concerned in this 
affair to give bail for their appear- 
ance to take their trial for the ſame. 

7. Recent advices from the Eaſt 


Indies mention, that, on the 5th 


of Auguſt laſt, capt. Horrebow, a 
native of Denmark, who had been 
convicted before the ſupreme court 
at Calcutta, of carrying away flaves 
frem Chandenagore to Colomba, 
was ſentenced to three months im- 
priſonment, to pay a fine of 500 ru- 

es, and to give ſecurity for his 
future good behaviour for three 
years, himſeif in a bond of 10, 00 


rupees, and two ſecurities in z, oo 


rupees, each. — Several extenvating 
— — having been ſtated, 
in aflidavits, to the court, prevented 
the inflifting of a more ſevere pu- 
niſhment ſor this offence. See vol. 
*. p. 43 ee 

g. By letters from Demarara, 


of laſt November, the white inha- 


bitants have had a narrow eſcape 
from a general maſlacre ; about a 
thouſand of the negroes from the 
different plantations Kaving unani- 
mouſly agreed to murder every 
white man ou the iſland, The time 
was fixed; but the negraes on one 


ol theplantations miſtaking the day, 


actually murdered every white man 
n it, which gave the alarm, and 
ved all the reſt. The ringleaders 


were apprehended, and put to the 


torture, which they bore with un- 
common fortitude ; glorying in what 
they were about to execute. 

9. A uſeful diſcovery has juſt 
been announced in Eaſt F rieffand. — 
Mr. Hoffman, of Leir, in that pro- 
vince, took fix pounds of the {reſh 
roots of couch, or, dogs graſs, and 
after cutting them in pieces and 
bruiling them, made a math of them 
with boiling. water. This he fer- 
mented with four ounces of yeaſt, 


in perfect health at Chern. 


finiſhed, put the liquor into an ale 
bic, and drew” off a watery ſp 
from it, which, after being recti 
produced four ounces of liquor 
ſtrong as a common malt ſpirit, 
of a much more agreeable flavoy 
From three ounces of the exptei e 
juice, Mr, H. obtzined two dran 
and 33 grains of cryſtalized ſacd 
rine acid. In ſome parts of Sweda 
in a ſcarcity of corn, they make thi carr 
roots into bread. ere y 

The following recipe, for the cull y mg 
of the rot in ſheep, has appeared Wl 22. 
the public prints —Give to d 
ſheep one ſpoonful of fpirits of eus, ' 
pentine mixed with two of vwatdfrey 
after faſting twelve hours; lettre 4 
have each three doſes, ſtaying 
days between each doſe. This d 
temper ariſes from certain anim 
culz. which are found in the! 
of the infected ſheep, reſenbli 
flat. fiſh. The turpentine, by ies e 
troying them, effects a cure; at ¶ other 


the experiment is ſimple, and ed t 
thy trial. | half. p 
14+ At three o'clock this w uad 


ing arrived at Nerot's hotel, Ki 
ſtreet, St. James's, from Gene lous 
his royal highneſs prince Ed cou 
their majeſties fourth ſon. 
1, The Neucaſtle ſubſcrit eto; 
for the relief of the widows and ies i 
ow of ſailors loſt in the late fin 
as netted upwards of 2oocl, ! 
duke of Portland and lord Wi 
have each given 50 guineas. 
vol. ., Þ 35, 
16. The philanthropic Mr. 
ard was, on the 17th of Note the ce 


Little Tartary, in his way toT engage 
key, viſiting the Ruflian riWrve | 
and naval hoſpitals in that pick 
bourhood, after having . dea 
thoſe of liga, Cronſtadt, &c loner: 
he found in the moſt dreadfi n 
of neglect, through which ® very 
0 7% 


I 


[Jai 


tion os ſoldiers zd faifors are ſaid 

o an alen have periſhed in the laſt yeat only. 

ery fp 0. . hall was held at 

g recthdhall, for the purpoſe of taking 
liquor Wilſhtoconfideratian the progreſs of the 
ſpirit, &ciſe-laws,- and how far 2 further 

le flavouWtenfiom bf them will affect the trade 


e expreſt 
two drag 
ved facd 


{ commeree of the city. Several 
olutivns paſſed unanimouſly, and 
be re afives were inſtructed 


pf Sweda all legal means, 
make WS carry them — ect. Thanks 
| ere Yoted to the lord - mayor and 
or the cy members, and the hall broke up. 
Ppeared 22. Yeſterday, as his majeſty was 
e to f cceeding in to the hauſe of 
rits of rasa perſom of genteel appearance 


| of Wald 


r large ſtone with great vio- 
; lett he 


re at the carriage, but fortu- 


ſtaying Witely milfed the royal perſon. He 
Tb is immediately „and 
in arm derwent u lohg examination. 
11 the 1 23. This was again brought 
reſen bl by the- meſſenger to Mr. Gren- 
ne, by les officey 'where he uriderwent 


bother examination; when it a 

ared that his name is Johu Frith, 
half. pay lieutenant in the ſecond 
ttalion of royals; and that he 
the ſame perſon who ſtuck a li- 
ous paper on the whalebone in 
court-yatt-at St. ame: three 
ks ago: this paper he calls a ma- 
ſeſtoj and the jumble of incohe- 
dried it contains, fully evinces the 


re; at] 
„ and wi 


this we 
„tel, Kit 
n Gene 


e anged ſlate of the writer's mind. 
oocl. damuel Spurway gave the cleareſt 
d Wi lence of the matter : he ſaw the 
ines. ener, when his majeſty's carriage 


rating him, throw a ſtone 
all his force agaiſiſt it, the ſtone 
the coach about two inches be- 


— Low but his majeſty was 


vay to converfation as not to 
an muß rwe it. The ſtone, Mr. Spur- 
that a picked up, and found it large 
g in heavy. On queſtioning the 
;, ac v boner as to his motives for fo hor- 
eadf n attempt, he replied, He 


very ſorry the ſtomt had not hit 


the king!“ Mr. 5 Ay ordyred 
1 conſtable, to Aue Fre 
- Who alſo ſaw him throw the ſtone. 
When . this unfortunate man was 
firſt taken into cuſtody, he was 
ſearched: in his $ two 
* all the caſh to be F. A 
bag, conta'ningea quantity of pa- 
was bete From "= * in Bo 
g was found, a copy of the paper 
which he had tuckwp at St. — 
and the Royal Exchange, whert be 
publicly read it, and, in the moſt 
wild and extravagant manner, ex- 
horted the perſoas who heard him, 
to eſpouſe his cauſe, and not to ſee 
the conſtitution of theit country 
ſubverted. In this paper he talks 
of being ſent on ſhore on the ſands 
of Bahama, where he was tormented 


by ſpirits, and goes on in the ſame 


frantic ſtile, with abuſe of the King; 
the privy-council, and the adniniſ- 
tration of the cbuntry. He acknow- 
ledged his having written and ſtuck 
up the paper, and his throwing the 
ſtone at his majeſty, which he ſaid 
he did in order to be noticed, for 
his character had been defamed, 
which he wanted to be cleared ups 
and for that purpoſe to gain a pub- 
lic examination. He was formerly 
an enfign in the 37th regiment of 
foot, He is a man of genteel but 
frantic appearance. In the centre 
of his cockade he had placed a bunch 
of ofange-cotoured ribband. | 
25. Lieutenant Frith was re-ex- 
amined, at the office oj the duke of 
Leeds in Whitehall. The exami- 
nation was attended by the lord 
2 lord privy ſeal, chancel- 
or of the exchequer, duke of Rich- 
mond, two ſecretaries of ſtate, earl 
of Chatham, lords Hawkeſbury and 
Kenyon, maſter of the rolls, attor- 
ney and ſolicitor generals, and fir 
Sampſon Wright. The council fat 
ſix hours. The pritcipal witneſs 
examined was à woman, a relation 
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of Frith's, who ſpoke ſtrongly to the 
appearance of the priſoner's * 
ed ſtate of mind, previous to 

committing this raſh act: the con- 
fables were likewiſe re-examined 
who faw him commit the offence, 


as well as ſeveral perſons who had 


been formerly acquainted with him. 
At the cloſe of the examination, the 
council thought proper to ſend for 
Mr. Akerman, _ of Newgate, 
to whoſe cuſtodly Frith was com- 
mitted go mag 4 | 
30. Lately died, in Plunket-ſtreet 
-Widows-howſe, Dublin, Mrs. Sarah 


Jones, being 102 years old. She 


was ative and healthy, and likely 
to live much longet, had ſhe not, 
ſome ſhort time ago, received a fall, 
vhich bruiſed and injured her very 
much. Her eye-fight never failed 


her, nor did ſhe ever uſe ſpectacles. 


At Horſeley, Derbyſhire, at the 
age of 107, died, Mrs. Frances Bar- 
ton, She followed midwifery up- 
wards of 80 years. Her huſband 
had been ſexton of the pariſh church 
70 years; and this ancient pair fre · 

ently boafted that ſhe had brought 
into the world, and he had buried, 
the pariſh twice over. 
At Corney, in Cumberland, died, 
in his 02d year, Mr. Wm. Frough- 
ton. | 


At Cropton, near Pickering, died, 


Mrs. Mary Jackſon, aged 104. 


At Lean Cadwalladet, died, in 


the r15th year of his age, the cele- 


brated Hugh Llewellin, well known 
in the neighbouring counties for his 
muſical ſkill, particularly on the 
Welſh-harp, which he played until 
within a fortnight of his death. 


FEBRUARY. , 


3. The Southampton, prince Ed- 
ward, for Gibraltar, failed with a 


fair wind on Monday afternoon. 


2 


4. Mr. John Walter, pri 
„The Thann“ havin: fu 


jud to default, f 
lbeſ againſt — of W 
charging his royal highneſs with 
ſincerity in the farrow which he 
for the unhappy fituatin 
is majeſty during his late ill 
was brought into the court of ki 
bench to receive ſentence, n! 
judge Aſtthurſt pronounced act 
ing 4 namely, To pay a fine 
1 es wy _— 
ace of - 12 mon n e 
wks place after the — 
—— confinement. 
| r. Walter was again called 
the har to receive judgment ft 
libel: againſt the duke of Cl 
bliſhed in May laſt; aſſertingt 
is royal highnefs returned from 
ſtation without authority from 
admiralty or the commanding og 
This judgment likewiſe went by 
fault. The court ſentenced hin 
pay a fine of rocl. - | 
F. A young man, who was 


vant to colonel Stehelin, lieuten dnd, 
governor of the royal military Mie 
my, who lately alarmed the: _y 
ly by firing a blunderbufs thr FA 
ome of the windows, with 2 ald 
of making them believe an attet bor 
had been made by -a ſet of th {te 
to rob the houſe, and of inder 
the colonel to promote him x 
ferjeantcy; for his alertneſs, hab e 
ſentenced by a' court martial to 1 


ceive — laſhes, and to be dri wlad 


out of the regiment. the} 
6. The court of delegates We 
ſentenced Andrew Robinfon 30 15 


eſq. to pay all the coſts in the 


ſuits between him and his wit 0 


counteſs dowager of Stratum 94 
See vol. *. p. (10). 0 Nh 
8. They write from Shields | owls 
a boat lately built for the purp® 1 * r 
preferving the crews coming ® x oo 90 


—— 


e he be 


T 77 5 'ho had the 
tions. 0 8 


1 ag eines 
—— DE 


e young, Tu 


pint e , my 
0 Ar 0 ber nat with V 


ron, war Eduagd 
rehended at the Qu 
5 5 <dnelday afternoon 
ndl a * a ras rand 


op Wise 


I: refuſed me 
2 2 70 him, except 
1 Derick, wig e 


fte appears to! 

rand e, was meaty d Nav 
ſeems inſane; He was commit- 
10 Tothill-felds Bridewell. 
13. Yeſterday Mr. Bearcroft moved 
de court of exchequer to relieve th 
uaty of Eſſex from the fine of ;ocl, 

poſed upon the inhabitants thereof 
ihe laſt afſizes held at Chelmsford, K 
the Jord chief Juſtice bene 
ch. The motion was 
bow athdavits, made b 
el affſtant 4 the gaol of 191 
.* that no informs: Shar 


wels ge, had been laid 
K judge, ref] pecting an 
poſed nuiſarice 0 in 


& pro pep 705 Ae 

ule why the: gas not. bo dif. 

© he Jae but this, 905 confüultatian, 

1 over rulẽd b t he bench. His 

aa th then rh in order to give 
time to tie Urt w 

direct a 1 of "a s 
proceſs 7 7 5 the fine till next 


term. 


The fame day, the followin 
tion was ar a 1 the ba 


n 5 oy cane ſeller of 
pn bY tery chances 
deen ſued for the pea % ity of ly 
2 name, 14 
intiff to bo =L 
_ al not 
— hi * achion in the 2 
ra he anſwer was, that the 
= —_ committed the of- 
aud what TW name might by be 
944 


_ —— - 
— — TT ar oa 


w, 


ee commenced 15 
| officer who- 0 found means to efcape ; and, o 
| the ſacrament, there would Kah Wedneſday afternoon, he went t ed h 


meg adjoining 


| Necks in Mir” Chiküt are 
any iter r, . bee the 
e 


- Houſes from Mr. Chikcot's to the his ſight.— And, at 
- foot of the bridge, next the road, Liincathice, & ed Jane docks s a 


2 1 


ing Er ei wh opinion ore A journeytti 2 

; : 15 1 

+ _ 7. Chartbie Kavi k wi 4 ed. the 

ure of a . a. 

Smith, to (22; Edward Detrick inſt 

he exerciſes the fe-eximtined by fr pſon ng rlian 
Nottingham, hot of ind Mr. Bortd. . a 


hem by receivi 


were put to 
— time preſcribed by la 10 be torn 


wo could de bi or — rol 
ravin eclared ment 

rm, Were 1 2 8 In F 
or froth uimment, and 
refering e of inſanity 


f confented to the ceftion of Mr. was 're-evntinitted to Toth de 4 
Smith, and thetthare he ought not Fei Bride welt, fur further ex 


be-cotintenanied? im impeaching wg; 2 2 , v 
un act done by * e 7. Perick, the maniac, after er a. 
-obſerved, if rin every on Hit clamination, was to hi 


at Wanſtead, in , whenceW'en ! 


be a corporation left in the kingdom. the Queen's and behaved it 
The court ſaid, the law art the fa — 41 had done be ee f 


againſt the mayor, and therefore the fope, inſiſting upom ſeeing the king 

informa nhl be be granted. h © and" que een, 14 hem, he faid, beings 
20. | About'a A 285 after eight had brought letters from God. HA © 1 

leck or Thurſda | 


y evening, a was apprehended, and proper? operly ſe 
was discovered. in Wen lath-render's curygd 00 he could be delivered again ! 
and Mr. to the pariſtr officers af Wanſtead. WW in « 

Adams's —.— ras b. in * 28. This month died at Hereford 
acre, near Weſtininſter- br * age of 10 5 the Rev 
a fer minutes after, rde ba Alien Davies, M.A. He was; 
to the ſtable, workſhop, and + mo years rector of 133 upon Wye 
fore near Hereford, and vicar of A 
Sainte, in the city of Hereford. Tig d, 
being out, its ey K in was ſo within a few years of his N Fintre 
rapid, a e wind, as to retained his faculties in a great de Vale 
level all that lies between the Acre - gree, and was remarkably chart 
and within a few 'yards of the and entertaming to his f ends who 
Thames. By this time the durlling- iſited him, theugh nearly deprives 


were all in flames backwards. Very the great age of 104 years. She tic 
little aſfiſtance had been given, from talbed all her facult ies till within WP ea 
want of water, until near ten o elock, few hours of her death; 71 ex 
fromwhich timeitsfury wis checked, rept for the laſt five years, 

and continued by d to be ex- her o Walatenanet by indi 


tinguiſhed, A number of ch. 
Knpuihede A miner of cheſts of 580. . 


1 — be 


hilcot a M Aen. a eG 
donſume , enen 
nhabitu . "Abit of infi@inent'was found. 
bodies oily the ym ot Jury 2 Frith, 
lug outd — 
| ofthe king; er throtings 
yeſtert zinſt his coach, "> he went to the 
In Wright rliament houſe. t. ta 
dre nt to St. 1 
J "rs ment, who were on-guatd, which 
e fir he — — — 185 
zent, nl. Iu. nter 
inſanity e 
Toth e 180 8 eſcape hatebonie, 


he was by another ſen- 
, who {. cure him till he got 


ther er 
her ufiſta her; the maniac imme 
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in the fatal vefolution. They took 
to the amount of tyeunaes bets ech 
thein ; in — ra neary 


— wig — nar 


and theh expirr di. — yr 
vant continued ih a mit rnb ſtate 
till theinext hon fle n 
pibed ao. 1G n 
C1 A ä 
in the com of Ring? bbdach; a 
ſome i to che mertantile 
wor la. The queſtiom was, 00 Whel. 
28 3 o_ — — 
can dedmed u payment 
made in money? "Phe-courr (aitl, 
that the judges had net 
the extent of deciding 


gone to 
t the ten 


, after th der of a debt in bank notes was: 4 
ed to rely threw down the ſtandard, good tender, -unleſs che party . 
x, When Nen he was takten into cuſtody by cepted them as caſti. R payment, 
and, oe of the mar fun brett, who con- however, made in bank hotes might 
went tt 00 him in a conch t Bo- ſireet, certainly be deemed a payment made 
ehaved Mere he underwent atvexamination in money, and might/be ſo ſtyled in 
done be re fir Sampſom Wright, On fir a deed or'other inftrument by which 
the kingmpſon's aſking him his fen fon for any ſum is tated to de given or paid. 
faid, bing away the colours,” he ſaid he Bank notes were v by call- 
od. He 1 native of the Iſle of Man; ed money, and — by the 


perl ſe bis name was . Cannon: 
red agait —. went ye to'Kenfing- 
anſtead, in expectation of his ma- 
Herefor! _ to Windlor, , on his 
the Rey rn, he had ted his point, 
Te was; 8 in view for ſome time 


throwing down the royal 


Wye 
1 of England. His reaſon, 


r of Al 


;rd. Tig ad, he would trot give, unleſs he 
death he introducedrothekitlg, the - 

great d Wales, and Mr. Pitt e was 
chearſuſ itted to Ooveat Garden watch- 


ends wha 
. Lift Wedneſdæy — bs oy, Tay 

Finch, niece to Mr. 

cor = dep Wapping, took — 

lution 

| exiſtence, by twallo 

tity of Rn — hah 

not remarkeble is, he prevailed 

the ſervartt· maĩd of MroHud- 


. 


ug an end to = 


World. 1% RM: 1 
A ranſe wos levi devided in 
the court of common pleas at Guild- 
hall, which fully proves the right of 
a conſigner of goods on commiſion, 

or even an actual vender, to ſt 

them in — Rs genil: mana of 
y lately embarked in the wine 
uſineſs, had ordered Gxteen hogt- 
heads of claret of a merchant at Bour- 
deaux; theſe were accordingly ſhip- 
ped to his addreſs in London, and 
a bill of lading and invoice regu- 
larly tranſmitted to him by poſt. 
The Bourdeanx mierchant at the 
fame time ſent an order to his 
ent, to enguize into the credit 
this new houſt in London; the 
agent ordered the wine to his own 
ſtores, although the vendee had paid 
the cuſtam-houſe duties, and was to 


be Allowed cine months ere dit. The 


vences 
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vendee brought this action in trovet 
for the recovery of the wine; but 


the court comſideted it as ſettled law, 
that the r had a right to top 


the goods im this caſe before) they 


reached the k nee, Who could 


nat claim tham till be had paid for 
them ; and he was nonſui 


11 . 
4. On Sunday a ſentence of ex+ 
communications deereed by the hi gb 
* 


court of delegates, againſt Az 


and not 


Bowes, eiq for co 


| having pad the-expences af tha ſaid 
caurt, amounting to 5931. 88. 6d:.19 


2 cauſe inſtituted. by Mary;Eleanor 


Bowes, his wife, commonly: called 
the counteſs of Strathmore; was read 


in-the-pariſh church of St. Nicholas 


* 
— 


in Newoaltle.! d 0 


9. About nine, this eve ing, » fire 
broke out at the houſe of Mp. Willet, 
nilman, at No, 21, Oxford - ſtreet; It 
raged with great fury, and, having 
reached a. conſiderable quantity of 
gunpowder, the root of the houſe 
was torn away, with a dreadful ex- 


f ploſion. In a ſhort time, in conſe- 


uence of a ſtrong weſterly, wind, 


the flames were communicated to 


Mr. Froome's,- coach- maker, whoſe 
honſe and adjoining warehouſe were 
alſo conſumed; as were a number 
of buildings in Hanway-yard. Tw o 
dead bodies have been dug out of 
the ruins. One of the unfortunate 
men was an attorney, 'and lived in 
the Temple. Theſe ſhocking acci- 
dents were cauſed bv part of a houſe 
falling on the above perſons, who 
had unprudently ventured too near 


the fire. Mr. Willet has not been 


heard of ſince. x 3 roms 

13. Prince Edward landed ſafe at 
Gibraltar, on Sunday the 28th of 
laſt month. 9 var 2 

17. Accounts are received at the 
Admiralty of a mutiny on board 
the Bounty armed ſhip, capt. Bligh, 
in the South Sea. This ſhip ſailed 


from England in the autumm of 


times of ſcarcity. The Bounty h 


1987, on à | to the Xie 

Iſlands, for bread Poe trees, inteng ry 
for dur Weſt India ſettlement, 
which, climate it was the opinion M.. . 
ſit Joſeph Banks they might be 
ceſsfully cultivated, and prove ah 
cedanenm for other proviſom 


fo far as to have receiyrd on be 
a great number of theſe trees uu 
rious ſtages of growth ꝝ and th 
wan every proſpect of their by 
capable of preſer vation. "ol 
The tbip thus laden, quitted 0 
heiie on the ath of, laſt, 
continuing ber courke in a welt 
direction, loft fight of the Fri 
Hands on / the 27th of that” moat eir ſi 
and every hing like good erde: e ze. 
ed to prevail on board. en 
the mid: te was relieved, with p 
the leaſt apparent diſorder; but, 
. . cal 
captain Bligh was forcibly cate 
by he officer of the watch, all! G M4 
by three others, Who dragged | | 
5 on the deck, menacing e nati 
ife, if he attempted to ſpeak, $ 
Z to bring back th 0 
irators to their duty proved o 
all Each of the . 5 - 
armed with a drawn cutlaſs, or Hing 
bayonet ; and all their mug. 
were avowed. to be charged. ler th 
Captain Bligh diſcovered, viWhorigo 
he came upon deck, ſeveral d 
crew, and moſt of the offices ey agr 
nioned; and while he was thu "Wh one « 


templating their perilous ſtate, water 


ſhip's boat was let over her nc 
and all who were not on the | 

of the conſpirators, to the nut mad 
of eighteen, beſide the captain, N con. 
committed to the boat, and no dim this 
nouriſhment afforded to them ur con 


about io pounds of bread, 30244 

— — b a half o — 

2a like portion of wine, and 3 

gallons of water. A come 
; q 


he Social rant were ſerured by one of 
„inte e devoted victims, as he was 
emen, Epping into the boat; and the 
opinion erineers, after giving them a cheer, 
aht be ed away}! as they ſaid, for Ota- 
rove all be bat e e Won But nfm 
aViſions The captain iu this dreadful 
ounty Mon, found his boatſwain, 
er wa rpeater, gunner, ſurgeon's mate, 
on daes midſhipinen; und one maſter's 
rees in ite; with Mr. Neon the botaniſt, 
and they a few inferior ofſicers among 
heir Nee who were likely to ſhare his 
„.. Aſter a ſhort conſultation, it 
uitted Os deemed expedlent'to put back 
1 ha, A the- Friendly" IMands';/ and, ac- 
e cdingly, they landed on one of 
ic FrienWeſe in hopes they might improve 
dat maeir ſmall ſtock of” proviſions, on 
d order e zoth of April; but they were 
ard. Een off by the natives two da 
ed, en purſued with ſuch hoſti- 
r bu, that one man was killed, and 
the Aral wounded. B 
bly cue It was then deliberated whether 
ch, 2 ey ſhould return to Otaheite, and 
aged ow themſelves on the clemency of 
enaciug e natives ; but the apprehenſion of 
peak: 4 ng in with the nty deter- 
K the ined them, with one aſſent, to 
-oved o Make the beſt of their way to Ti- 
cradot . To effect this enterpriſe, aſto- 
als, 0" M aung to relate, they calculated the 
r mu cance, near 4000 miles; and, in 
zed. ler that their wretched ſupply of 
wo] wiſions might endure till they 
eral hed the place of deſtination, 
ofhices Wer agreed to apportion their food 
as thu "OB one ounce of and one gill 
IS ſlate, "ater a day for each man. No 
r 2 ler nouriſhment: did they receive 
en e 5th or 6th of June, when 
the 0 made the coaſt of New Holland, 
* u collefted a few ſhell-fiſh ; and 
7 this ſcanty relief, they held on 
them i courſe to Timor, which they 
ok hed on the 2th, after being 46 
1 1 WE... © © crazy open boat, too con- 
. el in dimenſions to ſuffer any of 
= a to lie down for repoſe, and 
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without the leaſt awning to 
them ſrom the rain; which almoſt 
inceſſantly! fell for forty days. A 
heavy ſea" and ſquale weather, foe 
8 part of their courſe; augment · 
their miſery. 3 1 916 
The governor of this ſetileme m 
— — belongs to the Dutch, atforded 
theme UCcour.. They remained 
here —— their ſtrength and 
till the zoth of Auguſt; hen 

ey procured a veſſel to carry them 
to Batavia. They reached Batavia 
on the 2d of October, and ttience 
capt. N and two of the crew, 
embarked for the —— Good 
to follow as ſoon as a — 
be obtained. 5900. P flo 


Capt. Bligh reached the Cape a- 
=_ — . — and, 
n after took his paſſage for En 
land, which he — on Saturday 
evening; and on Sunday arrived 
in London. q 19 
The leader of the mutineers is 
_ — 'a man 

reſpectable ily connec 
tions, and a good ſeaman. He w. 
of the rank of maſter's mate of the 
Bounty, and ſerved regularly the 
watch, from the time the ſhip ſailed 
from England. The command of 
the Bounty thus devolving upon 
him, there was no pothbility ot de- 
feating his purpoſe ; as not the leaſt 
ious circumſtance could be trac · 
ed, from the teſtimonies of the faith- 
ful of the crew, after they were 
in the boat, of a mutiny being on 
foot. The mutineers were to the 
number of 25 ; and thoſe who re- 
mained firm to their duty 19 ; con- 
ſequently, had the lighteſt ſuſpici · 
on been entertained of the deſign. 
it might have been eaſily fruſtrated, 
as all the principal officers remained 
faithful to their commander. 
It is conjectured, that the plot 
was projected while capt- Blizh was 
| engaged 
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engaged on ſhore at Otaheite and 
other i{lands, collecting plants and 
making charts, This officer holds 
the rank of lieutenant only in our 
navy. His merit pointed him out 
fo the admiralty as highly qualified 
ſor this expetlition; and the diſ. 
treſſes he has * ne entitle 8 
to every reward. In navigating his 
little — ſo dangerous a 
fea, his ſeamanſhip appears as match · 
les as the nndertaking ſcems beyond 
the verge oi My. 4 
Mr, Nelſon, the / botaniſt, died 
ſoon after the boat left Timor. This 


gentleman went out with bis msjei 


ty's particular approval z and a ſe · 

condary objrct of the voyage was to 

collect curious plants for the Bota - 

nic Garden At e.... 1 

18. * up res 
2 


ceived-at the Eaſt India Houſe of 
the loſs of the Vanfttart Indiaman. 


The accident happened in the Straits 
of Billoton in November laſt. The 
ſnip was on her voyage to China, 
and was directed to take a different 
courie from. the other China ſhip, 


She was to keep to the caſtward of 


the Straits of Banca, as it was con- 
jectured a more peedy and better 
paſſage; might by this means be ac- 
compliſhed. For this purpoſe capt. 
Wilſon was ſelected for his great 
nautical abilities, to be the comman- 
ger, to whom no blame can _y 
be attributed. No lives were 1 
either among. the officers or ſirip's 
company. The aſſiſtance they re- 
ceived fram two eountry dhips. en- 
abled them to ſave the greateſt 

of the ſihver the Vanſittart had on 
board, and ſome other part of her 
cargo. 2 F 
, 19. On Monday, an experiment 
in atrology was made at Portſmouth, 
which drew together the 3 
concourſe of people ever in 
that place. 


nent optician and man off ſcience, 


ba 
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the perſon of the other, his die 
r. Murray, an emi- ded, 


deſcended from the church tower | 
a ute, and came to the gr, 
oo omen the ſmalleſt i 
ry. Mr. Murray went througb f 
whole proceſs without he 
embarraſſment or fear, and whe 
elevated to the vaſt height of th 
tower, waved his hat, ſaluted « 
———ů x 
he ood was ſcarcely nine inches 
diameter. ** ps iy | 


in the kingdom; f. er 

which great undertaking he has Hin 
propriated ſeven: acres of land. ng 
0 


digging the ground, regular ſtrat 
of ang, — c. 4 found 
affording materials for bricks ; 2n 
at the depth of 12 or 14 feet fra 
the ſurface, under the above ſtrat 
numbers of very large trees hav 
been diſcovered; and what is me 
remarkable, a hazel nut hedge, wi 
— rable —— of nuts 
on the trees. 

— lately convicted 
the aſſiacs for Hertford for the cot 
bery of a farmer, was diſcovered} 
the ſagacity of a dog in the follou 
ing manner i the offender, ſometi 
after the fact was committed, bei 
at St. Alban's market, though 
firſt unknown to the farmer, 


ſingled out 2 the crowd by! 
dog. which by barking, ſnarliny 
and other offenſive diſpoſition, 

much irritated. the former, that n 


knowing the owner of the animm ho 
he told him that he ougnt * | * 
proſecuted for keeping ſuch 2 %% for 
unmurzled. This exciting the f Che 


mer's attention, he ſo far recolled 


&c. that he was apprehen 
has been convicted of the on” 
23s 


U ard 
tower! 
1e pro 
leſt iu 


11, Mrs. Levy of Albetnatle-ſtreet, 
James 8, has, at her own fole ex- 

e, amounti to ſeveral thou - 
d pounds, eretted an elegant ſy· 
175 in Broad -cnurt, Aldgate. 
he 


ficence the temple owes its con- 
action. is the only furviving daugh- 
of the late Moſes Hart, 'eſq. of 
worth, Middleſex, and relict of 


Surry. | 

1. 1 he law ſuit of Dr. Farr and 

| _ Mr. — ec L 

in pecting the wi 

i Mr. ile, adjudged at the late 

incheſter aſſiaes in favour of the 

mer, 4 72 5 have bern 

ain tried, is amücably compro- 

iſed, Mrs. Hicks is to have one 

ire of the eſtate, with all the 

ock and monies, &c. received ſince 

We teſtator's death. The other two 
-þ. 26, d N 

27. Thomas Connor, the mani 

5 ? nar 


at is molto lately threw down the ſta 

t St. James's, was afterwards pa 

d his pariſh. He made his eſcape 

in the officer towhoſe care he was 

atruſted, but was on Tueſday ap- 
ended by Mr. Clark the meſ- 

ger, and conducted to Bow-reet. 

e was again committed to Tothill- 


woperly taken care of. 

Woſaw, March 6. Yeſterday ar- 
red in this city, a perſon from 
berſon, who brings an account of 
te death of Mr. Howard, fo well 
bown from his travels, and plans 
| reform of the different priſons 
ad hoſpitals in Europe. This gen- 
** ell a victim to his humani- 
for having vifited a young | 

* Cherſon, fk of an Chic fe 


ſome medical affiſtance, hecaught 


ſe diſtemper himſelf, and was car- 
off in twelve days. Prince Po- 


dy, to whole piety and mu- 


js Levy, eſq- late of Kichmond, Edinburgh 


elds Bridewell, till he could be 


fn, for the purpoſe of adminiſter- 
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temkin, on hearing of his illneſs; 
ſent his phyſician to his relief from 
* d G. 
| mention of Mr. Howard's 
death in the Gazette is. handſorne 
mark of xe froc government. 
It is the firſt luſtaner of the death of 


'» The juty 
iley, the court pronounced 
tence, that he de imprifoned one 
month, in the Canon; 7 
and till — finds —— tooo 
to keep t e for a . ; 
The judges obſerved, tha ' this 
erime was ſeldom committed, and 
therefore they were inclined in this 
—ͤ— but — — 
to the ic at , ec 
that if the like 8 rd again, 
a much heavier puniſhment would 
be inflicted upon the offender. 
Lord Henderland then addreſſed 
the pannel as follows : | 
Tou are, I am informed, con- 
nected by relation with ſome very 
families in this country: you 
| —_— an > ponine Lang to 
r n, and have ome 
Late in bufinefs, I ſhall 
therefore ſay but a very few words 
to you. You muſt be ſenfible, that, 
were every man tobecome the aveng- 
er of his own wrongs, real or ima - 
gioary, civil ſociety could not ſub- 
and there muſt be an end of all 
order and good government. You 
have been the more to blame; that 
the alleged injuries, which, in your 
inſormation you fer up as a defence, 
were of that nature, that a remedy 
ſnitable in form, and adequate in 
its effect, was provided for them. 
There may, no doubt, be inju- 
ries, which, from the imperfection 
of our nature, human laws cannot 
reach ; but as to theſe, we ought 
to 


— O_o, 
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to obey the victates of aur holy ten jeſty s recovery; by releaſing a dur 
ligion, which enjoins patience; and 5 


. 


long ſuffering, as to which we qygh 
to rely on that Supreme Being, 
who, we moſt — — Know, will 
ſooner ot Jater, re wald good 0nd and 
puniſh evil acti ns. 

When you returu ta your 
of proſeſſion, i in which no 
puluſhment). is entitled to rep! roach 
75 wich your crime. I hoe your 

ut ure congugt will be as — 7 

tinguiſhegby foberneſy 2nd praprie 
ty, as your paſt, in the-inſtances-for 
which: you ate 40 ſuffer puniſlyment, 
bas, been majked-with: ixus 
and outage. 

5 14 This month died, at her houſe 

N * ye in he 

obi year} and in full poſſeſſian 
all her faculties, Mrs Bridget Ssaver, . 
r&b(tof Jonathan Seaver, efq, late of 
Tray, in the county of Armagh. 
byes Ws AR „ e 
1. By A let r from on Lord the 

GEES Godda. J Indiaman, dated 
Diamond harbour, it is given as a 
fact, that one, of the men employed 
04 ſhore, with ſeveral others, in cut/ 
ting wood ſor the ſhip's uſe, was ſeixed 
by a tiger, that faſtened; on the back 
part c his head and neck, and was 
carrying him off, when the unha 


12 


man ſtretched out his hand, and laid age 


hold of a tree, while his companions 
diſcharged their pieces at the tiger, 
which obliged the beaſt to quit the 

zan, but not without taking with 
ki im what he held in his paws. Mr. 
Fichie, the ſurgeon came ſpeedily 
11 the man's aſliſtance; but it was 
thought impoſlible to fave his life. 
1 wo other tigers made their appear - 
zuce before the wood. cutters were 


Abe k. 

The, Eaſt India company have 
preſented an Armenian merchant at 
ee u ho cclebrated his ma- 


* - 
x 4 
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7 of,,priſoners confined in th 

ene 15 the, King's pichng 

diamands, as a take 

f a * ents to hin 
or this ſignal jnftauce of his mu 


nee, 
5 Corte en . On Thurſc 
wad + ſt the widow of a nativ 
oe Ghoſe, who. die 
at 4 ale, near Calcutta, aſcende 
the funeral pile of her huſhand 
Bas uſual ceremonies, Her n 
ſolution was ſo determined, 
previouſſy to th the cuſt mary pre 
tions for this tatal event, ihe diſt 
huted ber rey Aa pak conſiſting of * 
among her fi 
mils nt. 5 and te, — — priefts = 
995 far ot in th e tation, 
> poſſe of foe al houſe 
— a talook, ar farm which ws 
conveyed to her relations, togeth 
with her jewels amel, furniture; f 
that the apprehenſion of povert) 
could have ahn fact 
fice of he . 

"Ro Ry 3-4 afſizes, a clayy 
man, 63 years of age, vgs conv. 
ed of felogioully ſp] 3ZInNg a mar 
riage in the churc of Friby, be 
tween. Charles Brown and Mat 
Yates, of Wanlip, without pub 
cation of banns or licence of marr 
had or obtained, and u 
ordered to be tranſported for four 
teen Years, 

3. The earl of Byckinghamſil 
laid the firſt ſtone of a new opt 
houſe, in the Haymarket, on 1 
ſite of the old one, deſtroyed by füt 
on the 17th of June, 1789. 

F. Sir Joſhua Reynolds has d 
received, by the hands of the Ru 
fian ambaſſador, a gold box enricl 
with diamonds, and the emprel 

rait in the lid; with theſe ve! 
ſent t a letter, in her imperial maj! 
ty's own band-writing, exp!*" 


(A; 


| 90. 
g 2 gf 


her ſatisfaction on the receipt of 
ned in M picture painted for her by Gr 
z's picum ua, and of two ſets of his diſ- 
as a tobi urſes to the academy in Engliſh 


Fre 


6 At the laſt aſſizes at Warwick, 


s to lun 


his mun 


ThuridyWWric. It was pores that he hired 
a natiy horſe at London, to go à ſhort 
who. die erney; that he rode him to Bir- 
aſcendeſiingham, and there ſold him, and 
huſt merted the money to his own uſe. 
Her H beſe circumſtances were ſubmitted 
zcd, t the conGderation ofthe jury, who 
y pre ought in their verdict, „ Guilty 
a iſt ſelling the horſe,” The judge 
ig of ce them, he knew no law that 
ng her Ee the ſelling a horſe a capital 
ieſis wer ine; and referred hack to the 
tion, Merge in the indictment. They 
al houſe en laid their heads together again, 
hich wei, after mature conſideration, 
„ togeibeſſhougſit in their final verdict, Not 
iture ; Mal,, | ; 
f povert il 16, Yeſterday Cannon, the ma- 
this ſacrti c, who had eſcaped twice from 
ws | W N was brought to the 
a cli c- office, Bow ſtreet, when the 
js conviciiſmaſter, from whom he had ab- 
ng a war Wvuded, attended; and after being 
riſpy, be cimanded by the magiſtrates, the 
nd Ma ner was delivered to him; and 
ut pubi das ordered to fee him. ſafely 

of mani eyed to the Iſle of Man. 
and wal Edinburgh, April 15. A letter 
for four WMſieceived rom illiam Pulteney, 
| who has inſtituted a profeſſor- 
ghamſti d for agriculture.in the univer- 
ew op there, that he had fixed upon 
t, on . Andrew Coventry to fill that 

ed by {11 ice, 

5 Laures are to be delivered an- 
s has h. The ſubjects are reſpecting 
the Ku nature of ſoils and manures, 
x enriche N conſtruction of implements of 
empre': WWundry, the beſt and moſt ſucceſs- 
theſe we inown practices, the manner of 
rial wing experiments to aſcertain 
exp1 011M elfeft of a practice in any given 
vor climate, and the beſt manner 

* . 


WS 
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perſon was indicted for ſtealing a 


. , Aleryantof bir George's ke 
n 


(1g) 
of Introducing or training fklful 
labourers country artificers, 
where theſe may be wanting. 

The 12 of this infliention, 


after the deceaſe of the founder, it 


veſted joiatly in, 1, The judges of 
the courts of ſeſſion and exchequer ; 
2. The magiſtrates and town, coun- 
cil of Edinburgh; 3. The univer- | 
ſity of Edinburgh, One delegate 
from each of theſe bodies is to meet 
in a hall in the univerſity and a 
majority to determine the electiun, 
in e m eee 
A duel was fought eee. 
near this city. The parties were fi; 
George Ramſay andcaptain Macrae : 
the circumſtances are as folſows : , 
ing a 
chair at the door of the Edir urgh 
theatre, was ordered 7 car n 
Macrae to remove it j on his obje- 
ing, ſome words enſued, and the 
fracas concluded in captain Macrae 


chaſtiſing the ſervant very ſeverely, 


Meeting, the next day, with 
2 Ramſay, he infiſted on his 
diſmiſſing the man from his ſervice. 
This was refuſed, on the ground, 
that 'whatever was the milcoaduR 
of the ſervant, he had already re- 
ceived a ſufficient puniſhment, 

A challenge was the immediate 
conſequence of this refuſal. The 
8 met on Muſſelborough Links; 

r George Ramſay accompanied by 
ſir William Maxwell, and captain 
Macrae by Mr. Hay. The former 
fired firſt, but without effect; cap- 
tain Macrae returned the firt, and 
lodged his ball near the heart of his 
antagoniſt, Sir George languiſhed 
in much agony uatil Friday morn- 
ing, when he expired. He was 4 
gentleman of the moſt amiable cha- 
rater and diſpoſition, and had bort 
lately married a beautiful young la- 
dy, the ſiſter of lord Saltoun. _ 

Captain Macrae and his ſecond 
immediately fled. ] 

The 


—U— t — —— — — — ͤ 
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© The poor fellow, ou whoſe accoynt 
cllis ict happened. no fooner heard 
of his maſter's fate, thi 
e convulſions, and died in the 
kaut r I bus. 
17. A very oonſiderable reward is 
offered for apprehending a perſon, 
who has lately aſſaulted and wound- 
ed ſeveral ladies in different parts of 
the town, by ſtabbing them with a 
ſharp-pointed inſtrument. 5 
10. Lord Gormanſton arrived in 
Publin on Tueſday laſt, from Liege 
in Germany. He was introtuced to 
the lord chancellor as a minor (bein 


juſt fourteen years of 280), by h 


relation, lord viſcount Carhampten. 
This young nobleman had been clan- 
deſtinely carried away from Ireland 
to Licge, in order to be bred up in 
e Roman Catholic religion. He 
was claimed by the Britiſh court in 
1788; but their interference was 
ineffectual. Sve vol. ix. 16. 
20. Mr. Murray, who ſome time 
ago deſcended from Portſmouth 
church tower, in a parachute, on 
Wedneſday came down from the Bell 
Tower, of Chicheſter cathedral, but 


not with the ſame ſucceſs, When 


about 14 feet from the top, a ſudden 
guſt of wind laid this bold adventurer 
and the apparatus in a horizontal poſi · 
tion; when on a level with the gutter 
of the cathedra] he righted, but an 


eddy wind threw him a cond time 


horizontally, in which ſituation, he 
fell to the ground with great force. 
The blood guſhed from his ears, noſe, 
and mouth, very plentifully; and 
he was carried to the Blue Anchor 
Inn without any ſigns of life. Four 
gentlemen of the faculty inſtantly 
went to his aſſiſtance: and in ſome- 
thing more than four hours, anima- 


tion returned, and in fix his ſpeech 


was reſtored. Mr. Preſcot, one of 
the above 822 on Friday 
pronounced him out of danger. 


fate, than he fell into 


jury brought in their verdict that 


C 1 F A” L” W bow 
20, At the ſeffions held this mite 
at the Old Bailey, John Frith, Ip's 
threw a ſtone at his majeſty, Mes; 
he went laſt in proceſſion to H. 
houſe, being put ta the bar, Wd | 
counſel moved to have the triay ow 
off till the next ſeſſion, which tei ed t. 
torney-general readily aſſented :. 
But the priſoner demanded that Wiſs | 
thould inftantly come on, compluirive 
eck of his detention as an invaſion inf 
the liberty of a Britiſh ſubject a ir 
threatened to move the houſe r 
commons for redreſs. On this None 
jury was imparnelled to enquifhplace 
whether he was fit'to be tried; chart 


excluſive of the evidence of ſerm r un 
witneſſes, his own wild and inc 
rent language at the bar, 

dently demonſtrating his lunacy,t 


was inſane, and he was according 
removed from the bar. or cur 
At this ſeſſions alſo, four muri 
ers were convicted, and executt 
yeſterday, viz. Stephano Apolc i 
Antonio Murrini, and Jachinto ft 
raro, for the wilful murder of a 
Joleppe, an Italian, in a field at be 
ont, near Staines, and robbing n 


of a Roman Catholie relic, a hat, & ng 

and Thomas Maſters, for beatings, to 
ſo as to cauſe her death, Mary L forou 
den, daughter of Elizabeth L by 


den, the woman with whom ben © 
habited,—The three foreigners v mec 
failors, who were travelling fr 
Goſport to London with the oth 
ceaſed, who had generoully padie 
expences on the road. | 
21. A cauſe of ſerious conſequeſ i iden 
to ſeafaring people was lately delt 
mined before the lords of the pf. 
council, on an al from the 
_ Iſlands, Fb dle ay" an 
own, that upon change ol pre 
of a veſſel, a new regiſter canua Nam 
obtained for her at any othef f 
than that where ſhe was 1 
| pegiſtert 
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rſtered, at or near which the 
os owner or huſband uſually re- 
es; and they have alſo eſtabliſhed, 
at a Britiſh ſubject, without a 
cd place of reſidence, cannot be 
owner of a veſſel ſo as to be en- 
ed to regiſter her as a Britiſh ſhip. 
22. The following is an account, 
ey publiſhed, of the women re- 
rived, and diſcharged from the 
inſtitution of the Magdalen hoſ- 
al in 1758, to the end of the 


1 to their friends, or 
placed in ſervice, 
charged at their own deſire, 
pr uneaſy under reſtraint, 


is to be entered into, to prevent 
further litigation. a 
At the fame aſſizes came on to be 
tried the proſcontion of the city ma- 
—_ for granting a licence to 
r. Hedger, in Surry, This was 
to determine the diſputes between 
the city and connty, as to their re- 
ſpective juriſdictions in Southwark: 
revious to the ſpecial jury bein 
{worn, the recorder; on behalf o 
the city, challenged the array, firſt 
on the incompetency of the ſheriff 
to return the jury, or of the jury 
to try the tauſe, as they were inte- 
reſted in the queſtion in diſpute; 
and laſtly, on a defect of juriſdic- 


tion in the ſheriff to exerciſe his 


charged for faults, or irre- 


0 58, lunatics 455 
er returned from hoſpitals 
were they have been ſent 


he houſe, Decem 


789, — En 4 

4. An action was tried at King- 
þ aſhzes, brought 
by leſſee of he pa 


of the Dog and 
ting a market in St. George's 
to the prejudice of that in 
Borough, which had been, pur- 
i by the pariſh from thg cor- 
ton of London, in 1755, and 
med to them by two acts 
jo Geo; II; which 

do other market or ſa 
fetted within 1000 yards of that 
d by thoſe acts. After hear- 
dence in proof of the above 
objection was 
of Mr. Cur- 


8 court of king's bench. 


ed to the validity 
leaſe; The compromiſe of a 
ment to the 
Mr. Hed 
"*0mmended by Mr. juſtice 
on which each of the par- 
a juror; and a treaty - 


office in the Borough, which by a 
charter of Edward IV. is granted 
to the city. At length, a ſpecial 
verdict was agreed to be drawn up, 
ſtating all the facts, and referring 
them to the determination of the 


26. The marſhal of the king's- 
bench priſon having coniplaines to 
the court of certain irregularities,” 
which he had not power to repreſs, 
that court, in order to prevent theſe 
irregularities; has made the follows 
ing orders: fas,” 

irſt, that no priſoner, after the 
firſt day of next Trinity term, ſhall 
have any rule, for being abſent from 
his confinement, for a longer ſpace 
than three days during each term. 

Secondly; that the new priſoit * 
— be within the rules of the king's- 

h. | , 
Thirdly, that the rules ſhiall be 
cifcumſctibed accordingta the limits 
mentioned in the order ; and parti- 
cularly, that eve [ houſe 
locally fituated within the rules, ſnall 
be conſidered as without the rules; 
ſo that every priſoner who is ſeen at 
any public houſe within the rules, 
will render the marſhal Hable to an 

(B) abo 
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action for an eſcape. The Dog and 
Duck, the Circus, and the other 
places of public entertainment in 
that neighbourhood, will, in con- 
ſequence,” be without the rules. 

27. On Friday advice was received 
at the admiralty, of the arrival at 
Falmouth, of the Termagant ſloop 
of war from Bona Viſta, where ſhe 


had been to protect the veſſels that 


have been ſent to recover the ſilver 


from the wreck of the Hartwell Eaſt 
Iudiaman. The Termagant has 
taken one of the pirate veſſels, which 
had been fiſhing on the wreck, and 
has brought home dollars to the 
amount of upwards of 1c0,000l. 
ſaved from the Hartwell, 

Paris, April, 19. On the 21ſt of 
March, the new church of the re- 
formed ſect, or calviniſts, at Straſ- 
burgh, being the firſt ever built in 
that city, was conſecrated. Thc 
ceremony was very intereſting. 
The magiſtracy, ſtaff· officers of the 
garrifon, the clergy of three diffe- 
rent ſeas, catholics, lutherans, and 
calviniſts, were all aſſembled toge- 
ther in it. In the midſt of the ſer- 
man, the magiſtrates of the three 
different opinions, moved by the 
diſcourſe of the preacher, aroſe and 
embraced each other; the people 
did the fame, and all Fore aloud an 
eternal friendſhip with each other; 


in fine, the whole was ſo moving 
that no onecould refrain from tears. - 


Lond. Gaz. 

28, By the Middleſex Eaſt India- 
man, arrived off Falmouth, advice was 
received yeſterday, that the Guar- 


dian man of war, lieut. Riou, com- 
mander, on her voyage to New 
South Wales, had ſtruck on an 


iſland of ice, on the 23d of De- 
cember laſt: that every attempt to 
ſave the ſhip being deemed. imprac- 
ricable, on Chriſtmas day, the great- 

part of the crew left the ſhip ; 
but that he himſelf, notwithitand- 
7 
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ing the entreaties of his officers, j 
ſiſted in remaining on board tot 
laſt; and that there was no dad 
but that this gallant man had füt 
a ſacrifice to too nice a ſenſe of d 
ty. One of the four boats in v 
were the rev. Mr. Crowther, t 
chaplain ; Mr. Richard Farqui 
ſon, the — Mr. Thomas C 
ments, the maſter; Mr. Wadm 
maſter's mate; Mr. Sommers 
the gunner; Mr. Trimlett, one 
the midſhipmen, and ſix ſeamen. 
days after ſhe left the Guard 
met with a French merchanta 
80 leagues from Cape Natal, 
carried them into the Cape of G 
Hope ; whence they were convey 
to St. Helena in a French frig 
There is . great reaſon to fear 
other three boats were loſt, 
29. Late yeſterday evening 
received the happy intelligence 
the ſafe arrival of the Guard 
man of war at the Cape of G 
Hope, after one of the moſt u 
culous eſcapes ever remembered 
The news was brought to the 
miralty, by the maſter of a ff 
veſſel lying of Dungenneſs, who 
been hailed by captain ( 
Dutch packet from the Cape, j 
through the channel, who had g 
him à letter from leutenant þ 
at the Cape, to be forwardedts 
admiralty, which letter cont 
the particulars of the eſcape. 
he Guardian had had a moi 


vourable e to the day on . com 
ſhe met with the accident, having WW The o 
only three months from Portin ac 
to the time of her leaving the ON 

She had thence ta the | 
Botany Bay, as far as latifus hojt 


ſouth, long. 41-4 eaſt, when, ( 
night of the 13th day of ber & 
ture from the Cape, ſhe ſtru 
an iſland of ice, the baſe of 
nr under water, conucn 
youd the limits of the vilidl 


. 
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4 firuck the bow of the ſhip: 
e inſtantly ſwung round, and her 
ad cleared; but her ſtern coming 
the ſhoal, ſtruck repeatedly, and 
ſea being very heavy, her rud- 
r broke away, and all her works 
aft were ſhivered. The ſhip in 
s ſil uation became bans as 
were, under the terrific bulk of 
The height was twice that of 
mainmaſt of a ſhip of the line. 
he prominent head of the ice was 
ry moment expected to break 


rchantuWhgth, after every practicab 

Natal, . — ſhe was off the ſhoal, 
pe of t with 6 3 feet water in her hold. 
re cone be iſland of ice was only diſcover- 
ch frigi one minute and a half before the 
to frar ¶ Nip ſtruck on it. By the exertions 
oft, the crew in ſtopping the leak 
vening ih oakum and canvaſs, the water 
-lligence ſes reduced to two feet, in the courſe 
e Guard the next day; and. great hopes 
ze of e entertained of ſaving the ſhip; 
moſt at the gale of wind increafing, the 
embered . ppage of the leak gave way, and 
ht to the Wiſe water poured in again rapidly, 
of a fille leak increafing to near ten feet. 
eſs, who WF The ſhip being diſcovered to be 
aptain offiGfuned in all her works, and the fea 
Cape, pul@oning high, every endeavour to 
ho had e the progreſs of a particular 
enant WK proved ineffectual. imme- 


varded i vet was fixed on to lighten 


er conti ip, and the cows, horſes, 
ſcape. , and all the other live ſtock, 
1ad a mon the colony, were, with the fod 


day on vp, committed to the 7 

t, having de only chance of ſatety now 
a Portio rated in taking to the boats. 
the morning of the 25th, there- 
e the boats belonging to the ſhip 
te hoiſte& out, being previouſly 
0 a and part of 
crew left her, as has been mens 


la this the ſhip con · 
« for ſome days, without a rud- 
1d wholly unmanageable ; but 


y, and overwhelm the ws. At 
e EX» 


the application to reduce the water 
in her hold was reſumed, whenever 


the weary remainder of the crew 


felt the return of ſtrength : ard thus 
was the Guardian kept afloat, till a 
Dutch packet-boat rom Batavia 
providentially ſteering a high ſouth - 
efly latitude, fell in with her, and 
affording her aid of men add mate- 
rials, enabled her to make. her way 
back to the Cape of Good H 
and kept Her mu during her 
courſe. The Guardian was full 
oo leagues from the Cape when ſhe 
I in with the ifland of ice. 

The crew conſiſted of 123 perſons, 
of whom 25 were convicts. It was 
at captain Riou's expreſs iſſion, 
that any of the boats left the ſhi 
and the captain had rather advi 
the meaſure, wiſhing to ſave as ma- 
ny lives as he could, conſideriug all 
attempts to fave the ſhip fruitleſs 
though he had himſelf, from the fi 
moment, reſolved to periſh in her: 
9 of the crew remained by her, 
and returned ſafe to the Cape. 

The Guardian was eight weeks 
to a hy making the courſe of ſome- 
thing leſs than 400 leagues, and in 
that time the crew were ſcarcely dry 
for an hour together. An awning 
of ſail-cloth was extended over — 


of the quarter -· deck to afford oc 


ſional reſt to the men in their ſhort 
reſpites from duty. 
he following are authentic co- 
ies of captain Riou's letters to the 
— of the admiralty: 


H. M. S. Guardian, Dec. 25, 1789. 


If any part of the officers or crew 
of the Guardian ſhould ever ſurvive 
to home, I have only to ſay, 
their conduct after the fatal ſtroke 
againſt an iſland of ice, was ad- 
mirable and wonderful in every 


tbing that relates to their duties. 


confidered either as private men or 
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As there ſeems to be no poſſibi · 
lity of my remaining many hours 
in this world, I beg leave to recom- 
mend to the conſideration of the ad- 
miralty, a ſiſter, who, if my conduct 
or ſervices ſhould be found deſerving 
any memory, their favour might be 
ſhewn to, together with a widowed 
mother. I am, ſir, remaining with 
great reſpect, your ever obedient 
ſervant, 
E. Riov.? 
Sir, Table Bay, Feb. 22, 1790. 
I hope this letter will reach you 
before any account can be given of 
the loſs of his majeſty's ſhip Guar- 
dian. If it ſhould, I am to beg yon 
will make known to their lord{lips, 
that on the 23d of December the 
ſhip ſtruck on an iſland of ice, and 
that on the 25th, all hope of her 
fafety being baniſhed, I conſented 
to as many of the officers and people 
to take to the boats as thought pro- 
per. But it pleafed Almighty God 
to aſſiſt my endeavours with the re- 
maining part of the crew, to arrive 
with his majeſty's ſhip in this bay 
y_—_— A Dutch packet is now- 
ander fail for Europe, which pre- 
vents me from giving any further 
particulars, eſpecially as at this in- 
ſtant I find it more neceſſary than 
ever to exert myſelf to preſerve the 
ſhip from finking at her anchors, 
J am, fir, moſt reſpectfully, ever 
your obedient ſervant, | 
6 E. Riov.“ 


MAT. 
1. In the court of king's bench, 


George Franklin, a lieutenant in the 
marines, for ſending a challenge to 


his ſuperior officer, was ſentenced to 


a twelvemonth's impriſonment in 
the king's bench.priſon, and to find 
ſuretivs for keeping the e for 
two years, himſelf in 100k. and his 


two ſureties in gol. each. 
* 


1 


municated inſtantly to the ſtabl 


5. James Chapman was bry nec 
from Newgate to the court of Her 
bench, to receive judgment fort k-b 
conſpiracy in carrying off the cu. 
teſs of Strathmore.—He was (li the 


tenced to be impriſoned in Nea 
for the term of two years, and dur 
that time to ſtand once in the pill 
at Charing- croſs. 

7. By a bill paſſed this ſz 
the ſettlement of Botany Bay m 
be made nfeful in caſe of a ruptun 
The governor is empowered ton 
mit the remaining term of the 
tence of ſuch perſons as ſhall bela 
well. Under this act he may the 
fore embark a number of them 
board king's ſhips, and make the 
act as ſoldiers on any adventu 
At the ſame time this gives t 
unhappy men an mcentive to | 
have well, . 

12. The parkament difſo}ved | 
proclamation, 

17. Yeſterday morning, beta 
twelve and one o'clock, a dreadh 
fire broke out at the laſt houſe! 
Cork-court, Long- ane, which con 


belonging to the red-lion inn, a 
conſumed a great part of the ferme 
with the whole of the premiſes in 
derſgate-ſtreet, belonging to Me 
Hanſom, attorney ; Hayes, dye 
Gilding, cabinet-maker, and all 
warehouſes; with the houſesof Me 
Berry, pawnbroker ; Taylor, war 
maker; the nagꝰs-· head public-hou 
and part of the butcher's ſhop, l 
corner of Long-lane, with 
ſmall houſes in the ſame lane, 4 
all the furniture, ſtock in trade, 
other valuable effects of the differ 
occupiers, to the amount, it is 
of not leſs than 3o, oool. with Þ 
of the ſtock of Mr. Aldridge, ' 
ber-merchant, in Long- lane. ** 
tunately no lives were loſt. _. 
24. This day, although Wh 
Monday, the _— b 
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ned; a circumſtance that was 
ver remembered by the oldeſt 
k-broker 11 London, 
2c, Yeſterday morning the purſer 
the General Goddard, captain 
xa}, from Bengal, arrived at the 
a-houſe with the diſagreeable 
ys, that on Sunday morning, at 
0 o'clock, that ſhip unfortunatel 

aground near Briſon, at the bac 

the Ile of Wight. 
were all ſafely landed. 
ga, it is thought, may be ſaved, 
the hulk is ſuppoſed to bè irre- 


The paſſen- 


e purſcr of the Nottingham 
he on Sunday to the India-houfe - 
h advice of the ſafe arrival of that 

p from China off Dover. 
derfon had no ſooner ſent 
er on ſhore with the company's 
ptches, than he threw himſelf 
of his cabin window, and was 
antly drowned. A diſagreement 
a his officers is reported to have 
n the occaſion, 

J. On Wedneſday the 12th inſt. 
auſe was finally determined by 
lord chancellor, in favour of the 
rat law of Richard Ruſſel, late 
ermondſey-ſtreet, eſq. deceaſed ; 
treby the heir will be ultimately 
led to the produce of all his 
bold eſtates, amounting to near 
|. per annum, ſubject to the pay- 
t of 2000]. to erect his monu- 
lt, and a few other legacies. But 
ſents of the eſtates received by 
aecutors fince his death will 
ds the diminution thereof, 1 
e, and what the relations have 
wered, together with the coſts, 
auch diminiſh the reſidue given 
fe — to the Aſylum. 

„. This month died, aged 115, 
tony Noble, rok. AL 
a, «ſq. of Milltown, in Ireland. 
worked in his garden till within 
a fix days of his death.—At 
pod, near Bath, aged 101, 


Mary Roſe, She never knew a day's 
illneſs in her life, and was out ga- 
thering herbs two hours before her 
death, 


JUNE. 


7. On Saturday two of the offi- 
cers of the Bounty, who were left 
by lieut. Bligh at Batavia, to fol- 
low lim to the Cape, and thence to 
England, arrived at the Admiralty. 
They made their paſſage home in a- 
Dutch ſhip, and bring the unpleaſing 
intelligence, that moſt of the hands, 
who endured ſo much hardſhip in 
an open boat, through the Pacifick 
Ocean, were fo exhauſted, that it 
was feared nature would never be 
recruited in them. Four of the un- 
fortunate ſufferers, amongſt whom 
was Mr, Elphinſtone, the maſter's 
mate; are dead, and all the reſt 
were left in a very rang ſtate, 
and unable to take their paſſage to 
Europe. The officers who are ar- 
rived are Mr, Hallet and Mr, Hay. 
ward, midſhipman and mate ; two 
ſeamen were aiſo ſo well as to em- 
bark with them, and reached Eng- 
land in good health. 

A new military regulation took 
place on the 19th of laſt September, 
which brings the king's and compa- 
ny's officers in India on a level. The 
only diſtinction now is, that thoſe 
who bear the king's commiſſions of 
correſponding dates take rank of the 
company's otncers, but in no other 
reſpect. 

The proceſſion of the nabob from 
Chitpore to Calcutta, in order to 
pay his compliments to earl Corn- 
Wallis, on his arrival in India, is 
worthy of deſcription, as it gives an 
idea of the ſtyle of magnificence of 
eaſtern princes. 

Seven clephants of the firſt mag- 
nitude were led by their keepers, in 
like manner as our ſumpter horſss ; 

(B 3) ſeated 
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ſeated on the back of one of which, 


on a thivne of indeſcribable fplen- 
dour, was the nabob, with a man 
behind him holding a ſuperb fan, 
in the very a& of collecting the 
breezes in his ſervice. | 

The throne was compoſed of gold, 

arls, and brilliants; and the na- 
ob's dreſs was worthy a ſovereign : 
nor was ever animal more grandly 
capariſoned than the no leſs honour- 


ed than exulting anima] pn which - 


he rode, 

His ſtate palanquin followed. Four 
Pillars of maſſy filver ſupported the 
top, which was actually encruſted 

ith pearls and - as and, in- 
fiead of verandas, fine glaſs plates an 
every fide, as well as the back and 
front, to ſhew his mightineſs's per- 
ſon to the greateſt advantage, 

Arrived at the entrance of the 

vernor's houſe, down knelt the 

alf-reaſoning animal for his illuſtri- 
aus maſter to alight, who proceeded 
with an immenſe retinue dreſſed all 
in new turbans and uniforms, ta a 
eakfaſt that had been prepared 

or this princely gueſt, 

12, Aqueſtion of great importance 
was determined in the court of king's 
bench. It was, Whether an arreſt 


can be legally made within the verge 
of the palace at Weſtminſter, with- 


out leave of the doard of green- 
th. 

Mr. Kaſt produced innumerable 
authorities to prave, that this privi- 
lege was as old as the monarchy of 
England, and was a part of the com- 
mon law of the land. It was a pre- 
rogative belonging to the king; and 


to make arreſts within this ancient 


liberty, was an infringement of the 

erogative ; and, though the arreſt 
itſelf was legal, the perſon who made 
jt committed a contempt upon the 
crown, and was liable to a proſecu- 


tion by indictment. 


Aker Mr. Wood was heard on 


the other fide, the court ſaid, 
the crown had diſpenſed with! 
privilege in queſtion, by the 4 
which eſtabliſhed the palace. com 
and that the board of « en d 
was intended only to be applied! 
for leave to arreſt, when the 
fendant was a ſervant of the king 
houſhold ; that board being ink 
tuted for the purpoſe of taking o 
of lis majeſty's houſhold. An: 


therefore might be made within i 
* and noindiftment cc L 
maintained againſt the officer i N 
making it. 17.5 
16. The election for Weſtminſi e el 


commenced on the huſtings at 
vent Garden, when lord Hood a 
Mr. Fox a d, and were non 
nated by heir reſpe&ive frien 
After this Mr. John Horne Tot 
addreſſed the crowd, and inveigt 
againſt a ſuppoſed compromiſe wh 
had taken place between the t 
other candidates, and which hec: 
a ſhameful coalition; and, thereſt 
to give the electors an opportur 
to aſſert their independence, and! 
to be bartered away by miniſte 
influence, ar the man of tranſcei 
abilities, he ſaid he ſhould cond 
by nominating himſelf as a c 
date; and, although he had nc 
fortune to combat againſt thoſe 
could ſpend 40,0 >, upon ſuch  f1 
occaſion, he would cheartully Wl 
all fair expences attending the 
(which he pledged himſelf to 
open till the laſt hour), and 
thoſe of a petition, if neceſſary 
Lord Hood denied having fon 
gay coalition, and declared, thal 
olicited no vote for any perſon 
bimſelf, 
Mr. Fox challenged any Al 
roduce a ſingle inſtance in 
e had not, to the utmoſt « 
power, ſupported the right. d 
people in general, and the int 
of the citizens of Welli 
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ſaid, 
1 with « 
Dy the & 
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ticular, ſince he was firſt ho- 20. Mr. Jekyll moved the court 
ured with their choice. On theſe of king's bench, that Andrew Robin- 
ounds he ance more ſolicited their ſon Bowes, efq. might ſtand charged 
your, without having formed any with a writ of excommunication for 
alition, and without preſuming to not paying the coſts incurred in the 


En d 

— k any man who might be diſpoſed ſuit between theſe partles in the 
en the Vote for him, for whom he meant ſpiritual court. Mr. Bowes was ac- 
the kin vote beſide. 1 cordingly brought into court, when 
being mu At twelve o'clock the poll com- the proper officer acquainted him 
taking a enced. which continued till ſeven, with the tenor of the writ. The 
| Ang hen the numbers appeared for conſequence of this proceſs is, that 
- within of Mr. Fox - 2394 Mr. Bowes cannot be releaſed from 
tment co Lord Hood + «7.0 priſon till theſe coſts are paid. 


Mr. Tooke - 22 The recorder of London prayed 
17. A common-hall was held for the judgment of the court upon a 
election of four citizens of Lon- tradeſman, for ſending a libellous 
dn as repreſentatives in parliament; letter to the lord- mayor, charging 


e officer 
Weſtminf 


$ at 

1 * te ſhew of hands, theſheriffs de- him with corruption in his office as 
were non ed aldermen Lewes, Watſon, and chief magiſtrate, The letter, amon 
ive frien artis, to have a clear majority, but other groſs things, charged his lords 
orne To re undecided with reſpect to alder fhip with being capable of facrificing 
d inveighl-" Saw bridge and Neu nham, who even the appearance of juſtice to in- 
omiſe wre therefore put up a ſecond time, fluence a vote, or pocket a fine, The 
en the en the former appearing to have defendant having ſuffered judgment 
ich becal largeſt ſhew, he was alſo nomi- to go by default, and tendered an 
d, therefore. But a poll being demanded apology, the lord-mayor inſtructed 
opportu Mr. Newnham, and the Jord- his counſel not to preſs for puniſh» , 
-nce, and ir, it immediately commenced, ment. The court — the de · 
y miniſt d at the concluſion for that day fendant to pay a fine of 100). and 
tranſcend numbers were, alderman Curtis to be impriſoned in the king's 
1d cod, Watſon 160, Sawbridge 148, bench priſon for three months. 

F a8 4 C: ves 145, Newnham 120, Lord- The court gave judgment upon 4 


ie had 50 53 eſtion reſerved for their conſidera» 1 
1ſt thoſe 10. An advertiſement appeared tion— Whether all wagers by the | 
pon ſuch time ago, offering a conſider- 14th Geo, III. were not void as 11. 
earfully e reward for apprehending a gaming contracts, and being con» | | 
ling the on, charged with having cruelly trary to the policy of the law. 18 
mſelf to unded ſeveral ladies, and deno- Lord Kenyon, and Mr. juſtice Aſh» i 


mated, in courſe, the Mo»fer.— hurſt and Groſe were of an opinion | | : 
| 


r), and 

hte perſon, named Rhynwick Wil- that the law had not declared all | 
aving fo having been ſeen by one of wagers illegal, however defrable ſuch * il 
lared, ua ladies in St. James's Park, and a law might be, Wagers that led to | 


fed by her with being the per- a breach of the peace, toimmorality, 


n r{o0 
gs that wounded her, was accord- the injury of a third perſon, or that 


| any m ly apprehended, and, after ſeve- had a libellous tendency, were void ; | 
nce in vg 2aminations at the public office but ſome wagers between indifferent | 
1tmoſt al Los- ſtreet, being poſitively ſworn people were certainly legal both by | 
right of other ladies, was committed the common law and by ſtatute. Mr, | 
d the int bis trial, juſtice Buller differed from the reſt | 
e 1 (B 4) of | 
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af the court, and ſtated his reaſons 


1 at large. 


23. Andrew Robinſon Bowes, eſq. 
was brought into the court of King's- 
bench, from the priſon by Habeas 
Corpus, and was charged in execu- 
tion with the civil proceſs for coſts 
incurred in the eccleſiaſtical court, 
in a caſe with lady Strathmore. 

24. The poll for the city finally 
cloſed, when the numbers, were for 

Mr. alderman Curtis — 4346 

Mr. alderman Watſon — 4101 

Alderman fir Watkin Lewes 3747 

Mr. alderman 3awbridge 3686 

- Mr. alderman Newaham 2670 

The lord-mayor — 1064 

A common hall was then held for 
the election of the annual city offi- 
cers; when Mr, alderman Macauley 
and Richard Carr Glyn, eſq. were 
elected ſheriffs. On the nomination 
of Mr, alderman Wilkes as Cham- 
berlain, unexpected marks of diſ- 
approbation aroſe, at the ſame time 
that there was a great ſhow of hands 
in his favour; and Mr. alderman 
Clarke being nominated, a very re- 
ſpectable ſhew of hands appeared 
alſo for him. However, that gen- 
tleman with great politeneſs, declined 
the poll, declaring that he did not 


know any circumſtance that ſhould 


induce the livery to ſet Mr. Wilkes 
aſide; but thit whenever a vacanc 
happened he would certainly ſolicit 


their _ 
25, This day an action was 


brought by Mr. Norris againſt Mr. 
Goodman, a baker, in Coventry- 
ſtreet, for not keeping the iron plate 
which covers the mouth of the coal- 
hole in the ſtreet, in repair, where- 
by the plain iff fell down and broke 
his thigh. It appeared that a ſmall 
part of the iron plate was worn away, 
and that as the plaintiff was walking 
along, his foot caught in the hole, 
by which means he was thrown down 


and broke his thigh, It was proved 
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when they were married, to 17" 


friend of his to the living at Haw 


the ſurgeon's bill amounted to » 
guineas. The jury found a verdif 
tor the plaintiff with 4ol. damage 

Another action was brought by 
natiye of Madagaſcar, againſt J. 
Tennant, his maſter, who had py 
chaſed him in the Eaſt Indies, whil 
reſident ſurgeon of Bombay, 20 
had educated and cloathed him { 
ſeveral years; but had never pai 
him any wages. On their arr 
in England, the plaintiff acted 
the capacity of ſervant to his mal 
ter, but on ſome quarrel happenin 
between them, he quitted his ſa 
vice, and applying to an attorney 
was adviſed to bring the preſent act 
on to recover wages equivalent tot 
ſervices he had performed. lt wa 
admitted on all fides, that the m 
ment a ſlave ſets his feet on Enylil 
ground, he inſtantly becomes fo 
although, under a particular agret 
ment, his maſter might continue en 
titled to his ſervices without giving 
him the compenfation of wage 
but as no ſuch particular agreemet 
had been made in the preſent cal 
the jury gave the plaintiff a verdi 
and aſſeſſed damages at the rate 
ſix guineas e. year. 

28. On — an action 
criminal converſation was tried ll 
the court of 'king's bench, in whic 
Henry Cecil, efq. nephew and | 
ſumptive heir to the earl of Eu 


was plaintiff, and the Rev. MW life 
dneyd, cruate of Hanbury,defendaliry. 
The damages were laid at 1,00 Wall | 
The counſel for the plaintiff fu of 


ed that he was a man of rank rar 
fortune; and Mrs. Cecil was th 
only daughter and heireſs of * 
Vernon, a gentleman of large d 
tune in Warwickſhire. From 77 


when ſhe eloped, they lived in 5 
greateſt harmony and affection. 
In 780, Mr. Cecil preſented 


Lu. ener rr (25) 


ted to cho introduced, Mr. Sneyd, the red in that paper on the 17th of 
| a ver endant, as his curate. He was the February laſt, againſt the late earl, ©. 
lamayes Junger fon of a reſpectable family in Mr. Erſkine, on the part of the 
ught dy Kordſhire; as ſuch he was treated proſecution, obſerved, that this libel 


rainſt Men reſpe& in the family of Mr. was the more unjuſtifiable, as it 
» had peil where he often viſited; and ſtandered the character of 2 perſon 
dies, wien the weather was bad, he was deceaſed, and therefore incapable 
abay, fnſtantly accommodated with a bed of protecting his own reputation, 
d him i the houſe. From 1780 to 1789 The defendant was only reſponſible 
ever pair. Cecil had no reaſon to repent in his relative ſituation as proprietor 
eir arri bis acquaintance with Mr, Sneyd. of the paper; in which character he 
F ated | 


june laſt, Mrs. Cecil prevailed muſt be en{werable for every wing 


o his m Mr. Cecil to go to Birmingham, inſerted in the paper, even althoug 
happen Sneyd had then left Hanbury, it were without his 8 
A ils 


d his ſer 
1 attorney 
reſent act 
alent tothe 


{lived near Birmingham in a poor The paragraph ſuppoſed to be 

te of health. © Mr. Cecil returned bel upon lord Cowper, was eutitled, 
me alone the ſame evening. Mrs. Memoirs of Earl Cowper.“ It 
il was to have followed him, ac- contained an account of his lord- 


d.—It vWvpanied by another lady, but ſhe ſhip's birth, his f. nſors, and then 
at the noWpp:d with Mr. Sneyd. | ſtated, that his Jordſhip, while in 
on Engl The jury found a verdict for the Italy, led a very diſſipated life, In 
omes 1 nf amages 100cl, order to prove the defendant to be 
ular agret 


:9- John Wilkes, = having de- the proprietor of the paper, a bond 


,ntinue en ed ſtanding for Middleſex, in was produced, in which Mr, Top- 
out givinſnſequence of the unfavourable ham baund himſelf to government 
of wages Wſception he met with, at a previous for the payment of the ſtamp duties; 
2 ting of the freeholders at Hack- and it was alſo ſtated that he was de- 
elent Cat 


„ Walter Mainwaring and George bited in the commiſſioners books for 
mg, eſqs. were elected repreſenta- the duties. 

es for the county, at Brentford. The counſel for thedefendant took 
10. This month died, at Dundee, two objections in the courſe of the 


f a verdid 
the rate 0 


1 action Med 107, James Peters, a tiavel- cauſe, which will be urged, upon a 
as tried Me packman. Although he often motion in arreſt of judgment. 
1, in which et in the fields and ſhades, he en- The firſt was, that this could not 
w and 5 ed an uninterrupted ſtate of good be conſidered as a libel, becauſe it 
| of Exct*"Q8z!th ; and, until the laſt year of did not defame the character of any 
Rev. WW life, retained the faculty of me- living perſon. 
; defendan@ry. His ſtrongeſt beverage was And the other, that the defendant 
at 1,008: beer, He was born in the pa- was not reſponſible, as proprietor, 
laintiff (ua of Dunichen, in the county of unleſs it could be proved that he 
f rank rar. 5 kkk᷑ne of the inſertion of the libel. 
cil was th The jury, after much confidera- 
reſs of Mr JULY. tion found the defendant guilty. 
f large da 2. This day, at · the final cloſe of 
From , This day was tried before Mr. the poll for Weſtminſter, the num- 
d, to 17 "ce Buller and a ſpecial jury, an bers were, | 2 
lived in M ctment, preferred by the rela- Right hon. Charles James 
fection. ns of the late earl Cowper, againſt OX - -*- -' - 3616 
reſented rd Topham, eſq. as proprietor Lord Hood - - . 3217 


gat H the World, for a bel which ap- John Horne Tooke, eſq. 1679 


. 9. At 
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9. At nine o'clock yeſterday morn- 


ing, came on, at the Old Bailey, 


the trial of Rhynwick Williams, 
the perſon commonly called The 
 Monfler. The indictment ſtated, 
that the priſoner on the 18th of Ja- 
Eat” 3 did make an aſſault upon 


Anne Porter, ſpinſter, in St. James's- 


ſtreet, with an intent to tear, ſpoil, 
cut, and deface, the garments of the 


faid Anne Porter, and that he did 


actually tear, ſpold cut, and deface 
the garmentsof the ſaid Anne Porter, 


__ the ſtatute. 
Mr. Pigot, counſel for the pro- 
ſecution, ſtated the particulars to 


the jury. They had now, he ſaid, 


the unpleaſant taſk to liſten to evi- 
denc: which went to prove, that 
there exiſted a being, who, without 
gain to be acquired, or a paſſion to 
gratified, could paſs beyond the 
common range of crimes. | 
The four young ladies, who would 
appear in. fu port of the charge, 
were the daughters of a Mr. Porter, 


who kept a reſpectable hotel in St. 


James's ſtreet. 

Miſs Anne Porter was then exa- 
mined. She had been on the 18th of 
January, the queen's birth day, at 
| the ball room, St. James's Her 
majeſty retired rather ſooner than 
uſual : and her party did not think 
it neceſſary to wait for her father, 
who was to meet them at twelve 
o'clock. She was in company with 
Mrs. Miel, and Sarah her fecond 
fiſter. They left the palace at 
twenty minutes after eleven, and 
had croſſed Pall-mall, where her ſiſter 
fpoke ſome words which ſhe could 
not underſtand, and deſired her to 
walk on faſter. They haſtened 
homeward with all expedition. Her 


ſiſter ran up the ſteps to knock at 


the door; Mrs. Miel followed; and 
ſhe herſelf remained at the bottom 
of the ſteps, waiting for the door to 
be opened. A man at that inſtant 
ſeized her, and ſtruck her a violent 
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croſſing him, he turned round, 


blow on the hip: ſhe turned ou 
and immediately recogniſed the ps 
ſoner. She knew him well, 25 
had before that, three or four tim 
accoſted her in the ſtreet, makin 
uſe of the moſt horrid language, 
was leaning againſt the rail quit 
cloſe to her, ſtaring her in the {a 
and there was no other perſon ne 
She could not be miſtaken in the ſe 
tures of the man, as they had be 
too deeply impreſſed on her memory 
his former inſults. The nex 
time ſhe ſaw him was in St. Jame 
Park, on the 13th of June, whe 
turning reund to obſerve him, fl 
found Fm alſo turned round to lo 
at her. She mentioned the circun 
ſtance to Mr. Colman, who ws | 
her company, and who, in cant 
ence, followed the prifoner. $h 
aw the latter in about two hours al 
ter at her father's houſe, when b 
nce deprived her for fon 
time of all ſenſe and recollection. 
Mr. Knowles, counfel for the pr 
ſoner, aſked this lady, whether, | 
the agitation of the moment, i 
could be ſufficiently accurate in he 
recollection of the priſoner; and: 
ſo, whether there was light ſuffci 
where ſhe ſtood, to diſtinguiſh o 
jects clearly? To both theſe que! 
ons ſhe anſwered decidedly in 
affirmative. 

The cloathes which had been 
were then produced; a ſilk gown 
pale pink was rent about the leug 
of 18 inches near the right hip. I 
under garments were divided abe 
the length of 12 inches. 

Miſs Sarah Porter was next el 
mined, She knew the priſoner 
he having accoſted her four times 
the ſtreet, with the moſt indece 
language. On the birth-night | 
was walking home with her ff 
and Mrs. Miel. The priſoner 
walking before, when ſomechall 


odſerving the witneſs, ſaid, * ; 


(Ju) 


ned round 
ed the pr 
yell, as 
four ti 
t, makin 
1g uage, 
rail quit 
in the fac 
erſon ne 
1 in the fe 
y had be 
Pr Memory 

The ne 
St. James 
une, whe 
e him, fn 
und to loo 
the circun 
vho was | 
„ In cant 
ſoner. Sh 
70 hours al 
„when b 
r for fon 
ollection. 
for the pr 
whether, ! 
oament, 1! 
zrate in he 
ber; and; 
ht ſuffici 


tmoſt force. 


band inſtantly ſtruck her a vio- 
it blow with his hand on the back 

of the head. She ſpoke to her 
ter, and defired-her to make haſte, 
the wretch' was behind them! 


this name it appeared, they had 


ationed him to each other, when 
aking of his frequent aſſaults. 
When this witnels had knocked at 


r father's door, ſhe turned round, 


ifaw him ftrike her ſiſter with his 
She heard the filk 
tend; and when the door was 


yened, ſhe again turned round, 


d faw him ſtanding in the ſame 
itude. She had no doubt what- 
er of his being the ſame man. She 
him, about a week, afterward, 
m her father's window, and ſent 
omen in purſuit of him, but they 


nortunately fixed on a different 


ron, She ſaw him next at her 


ather's houſe, and fainted on his 


bl trance. 


She fixed on him at 
w-ſtreet, when mixed in a large 


word, and ſelected him without 


al ul „ 
Now ety ſiſters, Martha and 


kebecca Porter, deſcribed the lan- 


age and behaviour of the pri- 
ter in the ſame manner. They 


tinguiſh 0 11 i hi ; 

equally certain as to his perſon; 
theſe que! da the evidence of theſe four ladies, 
edly in Mough ſeparately examined, was 


ad been 
lk gown 
t the leng 
it hip. 1 
vided abe 


as next ex 
riſoner W 
our times 
oft indece 
h-night 1 
th her fil 
pl iſoner 
mnechalr 
| round, 


ſaid, * © 


o 


mſitent and uniform, and their de- 
eanor was happily mai ked by the 


med but becoming traits of reſo- 


ation and ſenſibility. 


Mr. John Colman was next exa- 


lined. He ſaid, that being in com- 


ny with the Miſs Porters, in St. 


ines's Park, on the 13th of June 


and being told that the man who 
d aflaulted the proſecutr ix had juſt 
y mo he EY follow- 
"the priſoner, who, ſu ing he 
ts followed, walked — fat. 
* purſued him through different 
Meets looking full in. his face, and 


yg every thing to alfront him. in 
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order that he might provoke kim to 
an altercation ; but the priſoner 
bore patiently every inſult offered. 
The witneſs felt himſclf in ſome agi- 
tation, and was at a loſs to know 
what means he ſhould adopt, as he 
did not think it prudent to charge 
him directly with being tbe monſters 
The priſoner walked firſt to the 
admiralty, where, perceiving he 
was *ô˖ʃ he — ſhort, and 
went by the way o kſpur ſtreet, 
Pall-mall, and St. — to- 
ward Bolton-ſtreet, he then knocked 
at a door, where, on enquiry, Mr, 
Colman found he was not known, 
He then went on to Veresſtreet, Ox+ 
ford road, and knocked at an empty 
houſe. Mr. Colman then broke 
Glence, and ſaid, that the houſe was 
empty. The priſoner ſaid, it was 
not, and- that he knew the tenant, 
whoſe name was Pearce, He then 
went to South Moulton-ſtreet, and 
entered a houſe belonging to Mr, 
Smith. Mr, Coleman followed him, 
and aſked Mr. Smith, in the pre- 
ſence of the priſoner, who he was ? 
and, immediately apologizing fog 
this queſtion, ſaid, hg mnſt beg tha 
1 to give him his els. 
Smith and the priſoner wiſhed 
to have ſome reaſon aſſigned for 
this queſtion ; upon which the wits 
neſs anſwered, he was told that the 
— had inſulted ſome ladies. 
he priſoner ho — he had nevet 
inſulted any lady; and after ſome 
converſation gave the witneſs his ad, 
dreſs, which was, Mr, Williams, 
No. 32, Jermyn-ſtreet,"” the houſg 
where the priſoner's matker lived, 
and almoſt cloſe to his n lodgings. 
The witneſs, upon ſeeing the name 
Williams, ſaid, * Goad God, I think 
I know you.“ To which the priſas 


ner anſwered, (I think I know you.) 


The witneſs then expreſſed his ſure 
pr that he had not recollected 
while he was following him, 
although 


% 


. 
— — — — — I 2 
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although he looked in his face ſo 
often; to which the priſoner ſaid, 
+ And it is furpriſing that. I ſhould 
not have known you.“ The witneſs 
informed the court that he had ſeen 
him ſeveral times at ſome aſſembly- 
room. 4 
After exchanging addreſſes, they 
went out together from Mr. Smith's 
houſe, and the witneſs took leave 
of the priſoner ; but in a few mi- 
nutes afterward he thought he had 
ated wrong in leaving him; he 
therefore purſued and overtook him, 
by mere accident, at the top of St, 
James's-ſtreet. He then inſiſted on 
the priſoner's going to the ladies 
houſe, which was not far diſtant. 
After objecting to the lateneſs of 
the hour, &c. he at length compli- 
ed. He ſtopt, without any previous 
intimation, at the door of the houſe; 
and, in a manner wholly unaccount- 
able, except from that fatality which 
attends on guilt of a certain deſ- 
cription, ſaid, * This is Miſs Por- 
ter s!“ . 

On his entrance, without any in- 
troduction into the parlour, the 
two eldeſt of the young ladies fainted. 
The priſoner made no remark, but 
by cooly ſaving, * that the ladies 
behaviour was very odd; that ſurely 
they could not take him for the per- 
ſon who had injured them.“ Mr. 
Colman admitted on the croſs-exa- 
mination, that the priſoner did not 
ap_ in the ſmalleſt degree embar- 
raſſed. 


Mr. Macmanus, the Bow-ſtrect 
officer, produced a light - coloured 
drab coat and a pair of half- boots. 
Theſe, or fimilar articles, had been 
mentioned in every deſcription of 
the Monſter, 'as this unparalleled 
offender has been termed. They 
were found at his lodgings in an ale- 
houſe, in Bury-ſtreet, where fix 
men, as the witneſs underſtood, 
lay every night in three contigious 
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beds. He admitted that he four 
no knife, nor cutting inſtrument 
any deſcription. 

Mr. Tomkins the ſurgeon wh 
had-attended Miſs Porter, depoſed 
that the wound muſt have been pi 
en with ſome very ſharp weapon 
He deſcribed the wound which hat 
been inflifted on this young lady i; 
terms which occaſioned a genet; 
thrill of horror through the cour 
It was, he ſaid, from nine to te 
inches in length; its depth in on 

rt was near four inches; and i 
it had not been for the interventio 
of the ſtays, the violence of thy 
blow was ſuch, that the wezpny 
muſt have penetrated to the abdc 
men. 

Here the evidence on this indi 
ment cloſed, and the priſoner w 
called on for his defence ; which he 
begged to read from a written pa 
per, as follows: 

He ſtood, he ſaid, an ob 
demanding the compaſſion of thi 
court. He had the yreateſt confi 
dence in the juſtice of an Englil 
Jury, that they would not ſuffer hi 
fate to be decided by the popula 
n raiſed againſt him. The 

ope of proving his innocence hat 

hitherto ſuſtained him. He pro 
feſſed himſelf the warm friend and 
admirer of that ſex whoſe cauſe wa 
now aſſerted ; and concluded wit 
folemnly declaring, that the whol 
of the proſecution was founded | 
dreadful miſtake, which, he hadn 
doubt, the evidence, he was abol 
to call, would clear up to the {at 
faction of the court.” 

The priſoner called fix witneſſo 
prove an alibi, and fourteen to hi 
character, ſome of whom were V*!] 
handſome women. They all gi! 
him an excellent character for good 
nature, humanity, and kindnels t 
the fair ſex in particular. 

Nr. juſtice Buller pointed out d 


circumſtance 


(Ju 
he fouMrcumſtances which claimed the 
rument eateſt attention of the jury; he 


wntioned alſo - contradictions and 
wcertainties in the evidence offered 
1 the part of the priſoner, which 
ere numerous and circumſtantial. 
Mr. Micheli had ſworn that the 


zeon whi 
, depoſed 
been giv 


\ Weapon 
hich de ioner was at his houſe at half 
ng lady i twelve ; this he knew only from 
a gene der witneſſes; and that ſome 
the coun onths after the night in queſtion, 
ne to te d upon looſe recollection of the 
th in o ling of the hour by the watchman. 
s : and ie ſwore alſo, that he had an order 


m a_ gentleman in Ireland for 
me articles in his trade, the mak- 
g up of which articles had occu- 
ed the attention of himſelf and 
want for a fortnight previous to 
night in queſtion. One of his 
wants had ſworn that this very 
ler was given only on the day 
feding. Mr. Micheli ſwore alſo, 
at an order for a gown for Mrs. 


erventio! 
de of the 
e Weapon 
the abde 


his indict 
ſoner v 

which be 
ritten pa 


an ob yet ingdon was ordered in his abſence 
n of th the day in queſtion. His ſiſter 
teſt con re, that Micheli himſelf took 
n En gli order! The judge obſerved alſo, 
ſuffer hi it was to be noticed that the 
e populagWle of the evidence for the pri- 
im. T vas at beſt but uncertain and 
cence laQWWtradictory, and moſt undoubt- 
He pro liable to many comments; 
riend areas the evidence on the part 
cauſe vai de proſecution was poſitive and 
1ded wi orm, the four young ladies 
the who ring exactly in every particular 
zunded i beir evidence. He took a view 
he had oe queſtion of law which would 


was abou 


t in this caſe, ſu ing the fact 
e 


the fats diſpoſed of in t rmative. 

te jury believed the poſitive teſ- 
vitneſſcs t NY of the four miſs Porters, that 
een to h Anne Porter was woundad by 
were vi ioner, then I queſtion would 
v all gal and of which the jury might 
for gocdte their judgment as to the 
indnels 1 of the priſoner, namely, whe- 


de intended to rend and cut the 
ted out well as to wound the body. 


-umſtance 
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Upon this point it was obſervable, 
that the inſtrument had actually 
done both, and it was the province 
of the jury to judge upon that point. 
The prefent indiftment was founded 
on an act of patliament paſſed in the 
fixth year of the reign of George the 
Firſt, and was enacted with intent 
to protect the garments only. — 
There were many caſes in which 
the garments might be cut, ſpoiled, 
or torn, and yet an offence could 
not ariſe upon this act; for inſtance, 
in a ſcuffle ariſing out of a quarrel, 
or the like ; in ſhort, there muſt be 
an intention apparent to the jury, 
to cut the garment, Here the jury 


were to judge, whether in cutting, 


the perſon, the intention was not 
equally clear to cut the garment ; 
for they would obſerve that the in- 
ſtrument could not have been one 
deſigned merely for piercing or ſtab- 
bing, but for cutting alſo; they 
would therefore judge, whether, as 
the means were accompliſhed, the 
end was intended, 

The jury in one minute found 
the priſoner guilty. 

Mr. juſtice Buller then faid, as 
the caſe was new, he ſhould take 
the opinion of the judges upon the 

int of law. He then ordered 
judgment to be arreſted, and the 
recognizances of all the others who 
are bound to proſecute, to be re- 
ſpited until the next December ſeſ- 

ns, in order that the opinions of 
the judges might be obtained. 

10. Yeſterday Robert Jacques was 
fried at the Old Bailey, for a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the warden of the 

leet-priſon, Jacques and other 
priſoners in the Fleet contrived a 
ſham action to be brought againſt 


a perſon of the name of Stanley ; 


and the proceedings were carried 
on until Stanley was taken in exe · 
cution, and committed to the Fleet. 
The amount of the fictitious debt 

; Was 


& 
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was eight hundred pounds. To fix 
the warden of the Fleet with this 
debt was the object of Jacques and 
his aſſociates, who effected Ceanley's 
eſcape, and then cauſed actions to 
be brought againſt the warden. 
Jacques, after a long trial, was 
ound guilty, and ſentenced by judge 
Buller to three years impriſonment 
in Newgate; and during that time 
to ſtand once. in the pillory at the 
Royal Exchange. 

12, On the trial of an indictment 


At week, ſor a libel ſtated to be 


falſe, ſcandalous, &c. againſt the 

rinter of a morning paper at Dub- 
fin, on the proſecution of the Rev. 
George de la Poor Beresford ; the 
Jury, der ſatisfied by the evidence 
of the proſecutor, that ſeveral of the 
facts fated were true, brgught in 
their verdict, Not guilty, after being 
locked up all night. 

14. Earl Stanhope, chairman, and 
upwards of fix hundred gentlemen, 
dined at the Crown and Anchor ta- 
vern inthe Strand, tocelebrate the an- 
N of the French revolution. 

24. 


he Rev. Dr. Withers, con- 


fined in Newgate, for a libel againſt 


Mrs. Fitzherbert, died in that priſon 


of a putrid fever. See vol. X. p. 
(25, 30). 

© 29 At Bury aſſizes a cauſe for a 
libel was tried, in which Mr. Tho- 


mas Hamilton of Colcheſter, pro- 


ietor of a ſtage coach, travelling 
CE London and Haleſworth, 
was plaintiff, and Mr. John Shave, 


2 of the Ipſwich Journal, de- 


ant. This action was grounded 
on two counts; the firſt, for pub- 
liſhing an advertiſement in the ſaid 


ſetting forth, that the plain- 
ö Ach goods, coach, horſes, &c. be- 


ing ſeized under a writ of execution 
from the ſheriff, were to be ſold by 

ublic auction: and the ſecond count, 
or publiſhing another advertiſement, 
ſigned Thomas Shave (brother to the 


=. > * 3 


. oo 
defendant), who is alfo Pro ity 


of a coach travelling the fame ry 
wherein (in conſequence of the ie 
mentioned advertiſement) he {g 
cited the favours of the public | 
wards his coach, as Mr. Hamil 
was under the neceility of decliniy 
the coach buſineſs.— Mr. Ati 
counſel for the plaintiff, opened 
caſe, and endeavoured to prove 
falſe and malignant nature of f 
advertiſements in queſtion ; in {uy 
port of which the coachman 
called, who ſaid that the coach new 
diſcontinued its uſual travelling 
the road; another witneſs pron 
the purchaſe of the newſpaper 
the ſhop of the defendant ; and! 
gentlemen were alſo called, whoi 
tended to have gone to London Mud it x 
the plaintiff's coach, but were 
ſtrained from ſo doing by the 
pearance of the faid advertiſeme 
—On the part of the defendat 
Mr. Partridge ſtated the peri 
ſituation in which a printer ſto 
if he was liable to be called tox 
count for advertiſements received! 
the ordinary courſe of buſineſs; 
entertained no doubt, in the preſe 
caſe, they ſhould be able to I. 
the ſuppoſed libel neither falle i 
malignant; for this purpoſe, M 
ſerjeant Le Blanc called the aft 
of the under ſheriff for the cout 
of Eſſex, who proved, that hen 
ceived a writ of execution agal 
Mr. Hamilton's effects, on wil 
he ſent a warrant to one of the! 
riff's officers at Colcheſter to 
the ſame. One of the auctions 
employed by the faid officer, 1 
whoſe name to the ad 
tiſement, „that he _ an 
ventory of the effects agreeable i 
— — —— es pci 
and cauſed an advertiſement !0 
publiſhed, firſt in the Chelns! 
and afterwards in the Ipſwich pift 
but that, in conſequence of the n 
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ropriellfil+ execution being ſuperſeded, the The tradeſman ſentenced to im- 
me me of the goods did not take place. priſonment in the king's bench, for 
the fue believed that Mr. Hamilton had writing a libellous letter to the lord- 


ore horſes on the road than thoſe mayor, was diſcharged by a warrant 
ublic ofdvertiſed for fale, and that the from his majeſty, 
= ech did not diſcontinue — : 
ine counſel on the part of the Z 
„Al Gintif oppoſed the admiffion of - HOG AXLY 
ee evidence on the old ground, . A ſhallop belonging to the — 
rove HMbat in caſes of libel, juſtification of Ulyſſes, captain Campbell of Glaf- 
e of the offence is not allowable ; but gow, by a ſudden ſquall ſhipped a 
; in fue judge very properly over-ruled fea in Montego-bay, by which ſhe 
heir objection in this inſtance. In was inſtantly ſunk, and only one 
WWumming up the evidence, he ſaid ſailor beſides the captain ſaved.— 
elling Where was no ground for the firſt —_ Campbell fortunately 
s pro dunt, the printer having given an hold of an oar, and the ſailor of a 
paper ¶adiſputable authority for its publi- gang-caſk, which he held by the 
and tion; but that a verdi muſt be bung-hole. In this perilous fitua- 
cn againſt him in the latter caſe, tion, the captain touched ſomething 
ndon Mud it was their province to aſcertain with his foot, which proved to be a 
were he quantity of damages.—After ſhark. This new terror, inſtead of 
; ome heſitation, the jury brought diſheartening, animated him; and, 
iſeme verdict for the plaintiff, with till five o'clock in the morning, when 
efenduſhsol. damages. he was taken up by ſome 1 — 
| peril 30. On Monday the high court who heard his cries, he was found 
ter ſoot juſticiary met at Edinburgh, for defending himſelf againſt the ſhark. 
ed to de trial of James Macrae, of Holl- The method he took was ſometimes 
ceived ins, indicted at the inſtance of by preſſing with his hands. and the 


neſs; he hon. lady Ramſay and fir Wil- whole weight of his body with the 
e preienWiam Ramſay, of Bamff, bart. and oar upon the ſhark, which made 
to pf his majeſty's advocate, for the him ſheer off; at other times get- 
fa urder of the late fir George Ram- ting to the extremity of the oar, 
ole, iy, bart. on the 14th of April laſt. ſtriking him; and by theſe, 
the ANA. Macrae not havin appeared and other 13 that the mo- 
1e cournno ſtand trial, ſentence of fu 


gitation ment ſuggeſted, he wonderfully pre- 
at be M outlavry) was pronounced againſt ſerved himſelf from being deſtroyed 
" | 


Win? by the voracious animal. The ſhark 
on vio 31. On Wedneſday came on at was about eleven feet long. 
uidford, before Mr. baron Eyre, Glaſgow, July 28. The impor- 


r to  auſe wherein Mr. Curling, of the tant event of opening the Forth and 
uchic ugh market, was plaintiff, and Clyde navigation from ſea io ſea, 
ficer, r.'Hedger, of the Dog and Duck, took place this day, by the failing 


WE icndant. This action was brought of a track-barge belonging to the 
20k an Wor the damages of 20001. for — company of proprietors, from the 


able to ag a market in St. George's Fields, baſon of the canal near the city of 
pmg. There being 6000 new-built Glaſgow to the river Clyde at Bowl- 
ent 10 outs within theſe three years in ing-bay. 

1 at neighbourhood, and yet ia- The voyage, which is upwards of 
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ung, and as it was deemed uſe - twelve miles, was performed in leſs 


the jury gave 18, damages. tha bus hows daring which pe- 
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riod the veſſel paſſed through nine- 
teen locks, deſcending thereby 150 
feet from the ſummit of the canal 
into the Clyde; It required only 
four minutes to paſs each of the 
locks, in which ſpace the - veſſel 
deſcended eight feet into the reach 
of the navigation immediately be- 
low. | | 

In the 
Glaſgow to Bowling-bay, the track- 
boat paſſed along that ſtupendous 
bridge, the great aqueduct over the 
river Kelvin, 409 feet in length, ex- 
hibiting to the ſpectators in the val - 
ley below the ſingular and new ob- 
ject of a veſſel navigating ſeventy 


t over their heads. B 
The extreme length of the navi- 


tion from the Forth to the Clyde 
is exactly 33 miles, 16 of which is 
n the ſummit of the country, 
156 feet above the level of the ſea. 
To this ſummit the voyager is 
raiſed by means of tweaty locks 
from the eaſtern ſea, and nineteen 
from the welt. Each lock is exactly 
20 feet wide, and 74 feet long with- 
in the gates. The depth of the ca- 
nal is preciſely eiglit feet. on the 
ſurface of the water, and 28 feet at 
the bottom. | 
The toll-dues payable upon the 
navigation, are two-pence per ton 
for each mile, or 58. 10d. per tou 
for the extreme length of the canal. 
5. By the ſpecial command of his 
majeſty, Mr. M.Gwire, a lieutenant 


in the navy, of reſpectable family 


in Ireland, has been preſented to 
the rank of a — captain. This 
promotion enables Mr. MGuire to 
enjoy a very extenſive eſtate, which, 
by the will of his father, he could, 
not poſſeſs till he had attained that 


8. An order has paſſed the trea- 
fury board for iſſuing 4000l. to be 
divided among ſuch. clerks in the 
General poſt- office, whoſe ſalary does 


courſe of the voyage from 


C I PA L *. age 


not exceed 10ol. It is intended u 
temporary relief, until a more 
manent one can be granted (by 
rying the commiſſioners report in 
execution) and it is to be dividedi 
the following manner; viz. 200 
amoug the clerks of the inland 
partment, and ; oocl, among the 


of the ſecretary's; bye and atſwa 
roads, receiver general's; accomptafſil. 1 
general's, and foreign offices. Wark, | 
Admiralty Office, ug. 10. Wi" of c 
Extract of a letter from lieutenanWn's f 
Edward Riou, commanding H erint 
majeſty's ſhip Guardian, to M Conv 
Stephens, dated Table Bay, Mari 1. 7 
56 4790s pad, 1 
,45 eaſed to inform their lord{Wodd. 
ſhips, that I am now preparing i laſt, 
get the ſhip. into Saldanha Bay, M mo 
endeavouring, as much as poſſibleWht wa 
to ſtop the leak within board; and occa 
that I purpoſe mooring her the ant, 
cloſe to the Beach, at low water, in. Job 
a cove where no wind or fea c ** 
affect her; the which, if I am bin a 
fortunate as to accompliſh, I mea an 
then to return here myſelf, in ordeſ Neat gr 
to preſerve as much as poſſible ſu t har 
roviſions and ſtores as have beeifed. 
anded. wen bus . 1 | 
I have Encloſed an aceount 0 8 
the officers, crew, &c. that weſt 
ſaved in his majeſty's ſhip.” . 1. On 
| ; putes 
A liſt of ſuth perſons who arriveqire!! 
with his majeſty's ſhip Guardi: H 
in Table Bay, and are now 0 5 
hard. eve at 
Crew. Lieut. Edw. Riou; Jo at ci 
Willams, baatſwain; J. Davenpetgg N! 
urſer's ſteward; J. Brown (f t 
dw. Dwyer; Hen. Johnſon; I (ork, 


Burk; J. Lock; Muney Sampſon 
carpenter ; Tho. Humphiics: / 
Turner; Rich. Chambers; J. Non 
Edw. Conolly; J. Quinton; Wo 
Howes; Tho. Anderſon ; J. Brow! 
(20) Wm. Tibbs; J. Gore, mid 
ſhipman; David Gilmore, ty 


ard James; J. Hobbs; Robert York as far as Ferrybridge on Wed« 
rechen; W. Swan; Wm. Count; neſday; on Thurſday he flept at 
Reeves; Tho. Gale; Wm. Fair- Grantham, and on Friday on this 
ugh, ſurgeon's matg; And. An- fide of Biggleſwade. The whole 
rlon, cook; J. Broad; T. Pitt, time he took, was one hundred and 
dſhipman ; J. Dryſdale, now on thirty-ſix hours and ten minutes. 


[Aug 
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more þ 
| (byca 
port int 
1 


Ze. 200 

land ., ſaved in the launch. | He appeared to be very much fa» 
ng tho Supernumeraries, Geo. Petrat, tigued when he returned, yet he 
ind cu ſwain's ſervant ; Phil. Schafer, could have been in town more early 
comptuſ il Divine, And. Hume, Tho, had it been neceſſary. Some per- 
es, Wark, J. Tho. Dodge, ſuperintend · ſons met him at St. Alban's; a con- 


s of convicts; Sam. Elam, chap- fiderable number at Barget ; and, 


ug. 10, | 

ca n's ſervant; Elizabeth Schafer, when he reached Smithfield, there 
ding li perintendant's daughter. woas a very great crowd, not only of 
, to M Convicts 22. In all 62. eſtrians, but of carriages and 


'1, This month died, at Rich- horſemen. N 

aud, in Yorkſhire, aged og, Mrs. Mr. Powell is clerk to an attor- 
odd, She enjoyed good health to ney, in the New Inn, and is now 
laſt, being capable of walking fifty-ſeven years old. He performed 
th moſt women of 40; and her the ſame journey ſeventeen years 


y, March 


heir lord 
Aaring u 
Bay, d 


poltible{Wſht was ſo. ſtrong that ſhe never ago, and was allowed fix days to 
rd ; an occaſion for glaſſes. And, near do it in, but accompliſhed it in 
er then ant, Hants, died, aged 102 years, about fix hours and a half within 
water, inf. John Coomer, gentleman far- the limited time. 


r, He retained his ſenſes till Liſbon, July 27. Don Juan Ma- 
thin a week of his death, fo as to nuel Chaves, a phyſician of the de» 
ean account of the quantity of partment of Condexia, has cured, 
heat grown in each field, the pre- with 48 grains of muſk, adminiſtered 
kt harveſt, as it was bound and © inwardly, a negro ſlave, 16 years of 


* ſea c 
I am ſe 
1 mes 
in orde 
ible ſuc 


we beenWted. age, belonging to Joſeph Lopez 
Guareſma, of the ſmall-pox of the 
count ol SEPTEMBER, confluent malignant ſpecies of Hel- 
vetius. The doctor ftill continues 


at weſt 
1. On Saturday afternoon, at ten to try the efficacy of this remedy. 

butes paſt four, the celebrated Mr. Liverpool, Sept. 6. On Friday 
well arrived at St. Paul's eathe- morning, about five o'clock, George 
He had ſet off from the Mo- Drover, who takes care of a mill, 
ment, on Sunday the 22d, at near Limekiln-lane, belonging to 
dye at night, for York, and reach- Meſſrs, Pennington and Part, went 


) aTly 
3uardi: 
now 0 


1; Joker city at half paſt one on Wed- into the loweſt apartment, in order 
venpot y. His wager was thirteen gui - to greaſe the wheels, without having 
i (1ſt) Fs to "Os that he would walk the precaution to ſtop the mill; in 
on; bock, and return, in five days doing which the cogs unfortunatel 
amplon tighten hours, which he per- caught the fingers of his right han 
16s 3 ved in five days, ſixteen hours, drew in his arm, which it broke all 
J. Raben minutes. the way up, when his cheſt, being 
1; Wo tle reached Stamford on Monday- . by that means forced againſt a frame, 
. Brov0dPit, which is about ninety miles, through which the wheel in its ope- 
6, 8 uTived at Doncaſtey on Tueſday ration paſſed, and which being t00 
Wewt 


in Very late, He returned from ſmall to admit r. the 25m 


Richare 1790. (C) was 


(34) 
was torn from it about four inches 


below the ſhonlder. In this dreadful 


fituation, which was accompanied at 
firſt by a very great effuſion of blood, 
he went up fix or ſeven ſteps which 
lead to the bank on the outſide, to 
ſtop the mill, which having done 
with his other hand, he went again 
below, and ſat ſome time before he 
called to ſome ropemakers in the 
neighbourhood, who came to his 
aſſiſtance; when having procured a 
chair, they carried him to our Infir- 
mary, where his arm was amputated, 
and the remaining ſtump taken away 
from the {.:oulder-joint by Mr. Park, 
and yeſterday evening had every ap- 
pearance of a cure. 

12. When the aſſizes were opened 
on Sept. 2, at Inverneſs in Scotland, 
there was no prifoner to be tried for 
any offence whatever; and yet this 
is one of the largeſt diſtrias in that 
country. 

The circuit court of juſticiary was 
opened at Stirling on the gth inſt. 
when, after calling over the jury, 
the deputy advocate informed the 
eourt, that there were no criminal 

ſecutionsm that diſtri; at which 

is lordſhip expreſſed his ſatisfaction, 
and informed the jury their attend- 
ance was no longer neceſſary. 

18. At the ſeſſions at the Old Bai- 
ley, this month, among other trials 
was that of George Barrington, for 
a robbery, When he was arraigned 

on Wedneſday laſt, before lord chief 
baron Eyre, he thus addreſſed the 
court : 

My lords, I hope your lordſhi 
goodneſs and eondefoention will 0 

. duce you to hear a complaint from 

a man in my unhappy ſituation. 

Lord chief baron. The court 
will hear you.“ E 8 

My lords, at the time of my 
1 had in my pocket a 
filk purſe containing twenty-two 
guineas-and filver, This property 

8 
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complained of the fallacious ft 


* 


[Septembe 


.was taken from re, 7 nd M 
although I have applied to hare j en n 
returned, yet it 1s ſtill detainet me « 
under what pretext I am totally Mo dou 
a loſs to know. Perhaps I ſhare, fit tt 
common with other miſerable ne pr 
in my ſituation, this hardſhip, frot 
almoſt ſaid cruelty ; becauſe, to defi total 
ive priſoners of their prop prlcio 
is tantamount to withholtin ul 
means of their defence, and mit 
chance of ow their innocen eur, 
I am adviſed, my lords, that ſui the | 
proceedings are illegal, and ditt 4 
contrary to a poſitive act of pu e a 
ment (11th Henry VII.) 1 the n 
fore leave it to your lordſhips, widWards « 
Jam convinced, will give ſuch die to: 
rections as are conſiſtent with aa unf 
law and ſtrict juſtice.” pon tl 
The judges confulted a minute g he 
two, and then called upon the co ſaid 
ſtable to produce the property, Mech 
conſtable appeared, and delivered wan 
ſealed packet into court. Before Wiilery 
was opened, it was fully deſcribe u b 
and, upon „ it, there wut . 
identical parſe taken from the tem 
foner. e court conſulted for ut fel! 
few minutes, and it was ordered olen 
be delivered te Barrington. Terri. 
he obtained, of rather renovated, N vile 
ſort of Magna Charta for the ladt 
perty which is not claimed, erty 
worn to, by ſome individual ud n 
praſecutes. rd: 
On Friday, the trial came on. M 
was indicted for robbing Henry H Cr 
Townſend, eſq. of his 75 v not 
chain, and ſeals, on the firſt of 8 Tbe 
tember, at Enfield Marſh. I ber 
fact being fully proved, he e 
called upon for - y_ p = 
He be taking |; 
little ered — was paid to the . ſeen 
ſervations of any man who had oft 
misfortune to ſtand at that bar, Md 0 
more particularly to a perſon uuf, wt i 
his unfortunate circumſtances * | | 


2 


996%) 
d malignant calumnies that had 


ptember 


er n mentioned concerning him in 
detained we of the public 3 It was, 
totally doubt, expected by the audience 


ut he ſhould fay a great deal upon 

nt occ ; but this was 
from his intention. As, however, 
total filence would be imputed to 
nſcious guilt, he would claim the 


ſhare, i 
able Ws 
wp, I 
fe, to de 


ron 
5 ul of the court while he 
— 0 ——— few remarks to the can- 


nnoceneM@our, ſenſe, and benevolence 


that ſ {the jury, upon the evidence ad- 
d diref 8 againſt im. He then made 
of pale appoſite remarks upon the teſ- 
1 the rony of the witneſſes, and after- 
11ps, rds an eloquent and pathetic ap- 
> ſuch dal to the of the jury, upon 
ith acres unfortunate fituation. He dwelt 
pon the impriſonment and ſuffer- 

minute Ws = — undergone. = was, 
ot id, thirty-two years 0 , 

he T wo — — half the life 
elivered $f man. From the viciſſitudes and 


Betore 


wery he had — death 
deſcrid 


buld bring but little ſorrow to his 
ind, He felt a conviction, - that 


temporal ineſs was equal to 
ut felicity bes aroſe from a be- 


ordered olent and thankful mind. After 
n. T erring upon the powers the law 
1ovated, r wiſe ends had given to the jury, 
the p {aid that life was the gift of God 
med, , erty its greateſt bleſſing. A jury 
idual uud not exerciſe the powers com- 


ned to them more nobly and ho- 


ne on. aby, than by imitating the 
enry H Creator, who delights to ſpare, 
old wat not to deſtroy. r. 

rſt of The jury having pronounced the 
ru. TWWPloner guilty, the lord chief baron 
„ he gue a very pointed addreſs to him. 
e: i the courſe of the trial, he ſaid, 
tice of dad treated him as if he had ne- 


— 2 before; but as the ver- 
A of the jury was ounced, he 
ad obſerve, tie ihe. ſecutor, 


ſon du wt indicting him capitally, had 
ners. 1 mercy ta a man whoſe life 


us have been a juſt ſacrifice to 
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the laws he had fo often offended 
and treated with contempt. The 
judge concluded by ſaying; that 
there was ſtrong reaſon to believe, 
that though the law had not yet 
reached his life, yet nothing but the 
facrifice of it would put a period to 
the practice of thoſe crimes, the 
commiſſion of which had ſo fre- 
— brought him to the bar of 
court. ; 
He was ſentenced to be tratifport- 
ed for ſeven years, to ſuch place as 
his myjeſty ſhould think fit | 
Atter ſentence was paſſed on this 
extraordinary perſon, he addreſſed 
the following farewell ſpeech to the 
court: | 
My lord, | | 
© I have much to ſay in extenud- 
tion of the crime for which I ſtand 
convi cu; but, upon conſideration 
I will not arreſt the atteution of the 
court too long. Among the extra- 
ordinary viciſſitudes incident to hu- 
man nature, it is the peculiar and 
unfortunate lot of ſome perſons to 
have their beſt wiſhes, and moſt 
earneſt endeavours to deſerve the 
good opinion of ſociety entirely 
ted; whatever they ſay or 
do, every action and its motive is 
miſinterpreted and twiſted from the 
real intention. That this has been 
my fate, does not ſtand in need of 
any confirmation. Every effort to 
deſerye well of mankind, that my 
heart bore witneſs to its rectitude, 
has been conſtantly thwarted and 
rendered abortive. Many of the 
circumſtances of my life have there · 
fore happened in ſpite of myſelf. 
The world has given me credit 
for abilities, indeed much more than 
I deſerved ; but I have found no 
kind hand to foſter thoſe abilities. 
I might aſk, where was the gene- 
rous and powerful hand that was 
ſtretched forth to reſcue George Bar- 


| from infamy ? 
FF 


(36) e 
like this, which in many reſpects is 
fo juſtly famed for liberal ſentiments, 
it was my hard lot that no noble- 
minded gentleman ſtepped forward 
and faid, “ You are poſſeſſed of abi- 
lities which may be uſeful to ſociety. 
I feel for your ſituation, and as long 
as you act the part of a good citizen, 
I will be your protector; you will 
then have time and opportunity to 
reſcue yourſelf from the obloquy of 
your conduct.“ Alas, wy lord! 
George Barrington had never the 
ſupreme felicity of having ſuch com- 
fort adminiſtered to his wounded ſpi- 
rit. As it is, the die is caſt, and I 
bend to my fate without one mur- 
mur or complaint,” 

Mr. Barrington then bowed moſt 
ez to the court, the jury, 
and the auditory; and withdrew 
from the public ſcene, moſt likely 
for ever. | 

At this ſeſſions alſo, Francis Fon- 
ton, a clerk in the three-per-cent. 
office at the Bank, was indicted for 
a forgery and felony, with intent to 
defraud William Papps and John 
Pierce. The indictment contained 
a ſccond count for uttering a forged 
receipt, parporting to be the receipt 
of John Pierce, for 471. 1 18. 6d. be- 
ing the value of gol. ſtock, 4 per 
cents, pretended to be a ld, of 
that ſum to William Papps, which 
ſtock never was purchaſed or tranſ- 
ferred from Mr. |'ierce. The third 
and fourth counts charged the pii- 
ſoner with a fraud and forgery, in 
transferring the ſum of ol. 4 per 
cents, the property of William Papps 
to John Vierce, which ſum Mr. Papps 
never did actually transfer, or give 
authority to the priſoner ſo to do; 
and the indictment charged it to be 
done withintent todefraud the Bank, 
and the ſaid William Papps and John 
Pierce. 

Mr. Fielding eitered into the caſe, 
as follows :—On the 8th of May, 

2 


particularly from the reſt; I me 


I'PAL [Septtmie 


1789, Mr, Papps applied to th 
priſoner to purchaſe for him gc 


v 


pund 2 


üch fl 


in the 4 per cents, and depoſited ii of 
his hands 471. 11s. 6d. for the puer pe 
chaſe, and the fame priſoner ui the it 
him a receipt for that ſum, ſieneih calc 
— Pierce. He then tendered hott {ev 

k which Mr. Papps underſ g can 
to be the acceptance book, which, refore 


a matter of courſe, he figned; where 


- 8c 
as, in fact, this was the transfer boi offen 


and by this ſignature the pri, noc 
obtained a transfer of 450). to ed 
Pierce, which ſum the priſoner ater, | 
ally fold and transferred to the (uavity v 
John Pierce, for which he recen old ay 
the ſum of 428]. 1s. 3d. which tection 
never paid into the hands, or api oneſt 
to the uſe of William Papps. xeful 

The evidence in ſupport of i uffer, 
indictment being gone through, Hul ſtats 
priſoner left his defence to his cui in th 


ſel. Several reſpectable witnel 
ave him an excellent charadtet 
— character could not avail, wh 
the evidence of facts was inſurmon 
able. The jury brought in the 
verdict upon the firſt and th 
counts, Guilty. | 

There were four other indi 
ments, upon which, however, 
was thought unneceſſary to 
him. 

The recorder, in paſſing ſentet 
upon the capital convicts, four 
number, ſaid : There is one 
which it 1s my duty to diſtingu 


the caſe of Francis Fonton, who 
been indifted and convicted of i 
gery; a man with a good and | 
deniable character, in a moſt rel 
able ſituation in life, with the me 
of living honourably and com! 
ably as a clerk of the Bank, | 


artfully availed himſelf of that | paſling 
character, and of that honow? eck, 
ſituation, to impoſe on the " Waneous 
to abuſe his truſt, and plunder! | ene 
property, which he was part che 


und as a ſervant to protect. Fraud 
ich ſtrikes at the credit and ſecu- 

of the Bank of England, can 
yer paſs unpuniſhed. The policy 
the ſtate requires that puniſhment 
a caſe of that ſort ſhould be the 
oft ſevere. A ſervant ſo tranſgreſ- 
jo can expect no mercy. I muſt 
refore hope, priſoner, that your 
- 5 will convince others diſpoſed 
offe 


nd in hke manner, that no 
priſon , no cunning, no experience nor 
to Joer ledge of the ſubject, no cha- 
ner 2 der, however impoſing by that 
the (alfFovity which is ſuppoſed to attach 


old age, will cover fraud from 
tetion ; and that ſooner or later 


honeſt acts will. lead to that diſ- 
I xceful end which you are about 
rt of 18S ſuffer. As a man, therefore, I 
ugh, M ſtate to you, that every proſ- 
his cou in this lik is completely cloſed 


. , 
witnelk . 


1araſtet 


1 F | 
20. An intereſting cauſe was tried 


il, wee Cheſter aſſizes, between Peter 
armoui ler, gent. plaintiff, and Michael 
in the more, defendant, in which the 
ad this of the lords of manors, as to 


property of trees growing in 
es, where the lands on each fide 
ng to freeholders, was indiſputa- 
F ſettled in favour of the land- 
ters, 
Mugabe, Sept. 21. Yeſterday a 
| was fought at Kingſgate, be- 
en Mr. Stephens, ſon of Phili 
bens, eſq. ſecretary to the ad- 


r indi 
vever, 
to 


I muy, and a Mr. Anderſon. It 
, who Fynated in ſuch a trifling circum- 
d of a diſpute about the ſhutting 

and "8 * window in the public rooms. 


e parties fired each a piſtol with- 
te& ; but, at the ſecond fire, 
«Anderſon's ball entered between 
Yephens's under lip and chin, 
 paling to the jugular vein in 
neck, occaſioned his almoſt in- 
Kneous death, Mr. Anderſon - 
V Iprehended ſoon after; and 
ay the coroner”'s inqueſt fat on 
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the body, and brought in their ver- 
dict man/laughter, | 
27. On Tiwrſday a court of com- 
mon council was held at Guildhall, 
when an addition of 400l. per ann. 
was added to the recorders ſalary, 
to commenee at Michaelmas.  - 
28. The remains of his Jate royal 
highneſs the duke of Cumberland 
were interred in the royal vault in 
king Henry the Seventh's chapel, in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey. The pall was 
ſupported by lords Dover, Hawkeſ- 
bury, Walſingham, and Onſlow. 
The canopy was ſupported by admi- 
rals Barrington, Pigot, Barton, fir 
Peter Parker, fir Hugh Palliſer, fir 
Francis Geary, lord Shuldham, and 
earl Howe. The chief mourner was 
the duke of Dorſet, ſupported by 
the dukes of Bedford and Leeds, 
aſſiſted by the earls of Eſſex, Pomfret, 
Aileſbury, Cheſterfield, Tankerville, 
Harrington, Chatham, Leiceſter, 
Harcourt, and viſcount Sydney ; 
and his train borne by ſir George 
Olborne, bart. 
30. Yeſterday, John Boydell, eſq. 
was elected lord- mayor of London 
for the year enſuing. : 


OCTOBER. 


1. The hon. Mr. Pitt, fon of 
lord Camelford, Mr. Gilmore, with 
twenty-four ſeamen belonging to the 
Guardian; Mr. Fry, maſter, Mr. 
Purcell, carpenter, and Mr. Tink- 
ler, midſhipman, belonging to the 
Bounty man of war, are arrived 
ſafe in the Prince of Orange packet 


at Harwich. 
Edinburgh, Of. 2. Some Shet- 


land ſheep of the fine-wooled or 


kindly ſort, which were ſent from 
thoſe iſlands to the Highland ſociety 
of Scotland, arrived lately at Leith ; 
and upon being examined by ſeveral 
members of the ſociety, have ſur- 
paſſed their moſt ſanguine expęcta- 
| (C 3) tions. 
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tions. Theſe ſheep ſeem to be of a magiſtrates. After a ſhort eng 
ſpecies different in ſeveral reſpects into what fell on this ſubject a f 
- any now to be ſeen in the fouth- laſt afſizes, addreſſed by the chief h 
ern parts of this kingdom. The ron of the exchequer to the gry 
wool is of a pure glcſly white, very jury of the ſaid county, which ü 
ſoft, cloſe, and filky, and is formed court now thought neither regular 
into ſhort curls or ringlets, giving a before them, nor immediately cu 
beautiful appearance to the animal. nected with the buſineſs, the follo 
They are firm-badied, white-faced ing reſolution was propoſed, ſecond 
ſheep, and though rather of a ſmall ed, and unanimouſly agreed to, vin. 
ſize, yet are much larger than is in Reſolved, that the former commit 
general ſuppoſed, and the fleece is tee be continued, and veſted vi 
uf mare equal fineneſs over the the ſame powers; this court bein 
whole body than is uſual, and per- determined, as far as in them ! 
fectly free from any mixture of hair, to bring the queſtion of the fine in 
It is hoped that every exertjon will poſed upon this county by | 
be made to extend this breed to all Loughborough, chief juſtice of 
parts of the kingdom, where they majeſty's court of common plezs 1 
are likely to thrive, fince their wool a legal deciſion upon its merits, 
is perhaps the completeſt article of . Yeſterday morning, at a qua 
the kind in the univerſe, uniting in ter paſt ſix o'clock, Macleod i 
one and the ſame ſubſtance the Scotchman, who a few months : 
ſtrength and ſoftneſs of ſilk, the du- walked from Inverneſs to Londot 
rability of cotton, the elaſticity of and back again, and fince that ti 
wool, and the warmth of the richeſt hay again walked ta the metropoli 
fur. | ſet ont from the obeliſk, at 1 
5- This morning, about ſeven Park Corner, to the five mile ftot 
o'clock, a fire broke out in the houſe on the Turnham-green road, a 
of a hairemerchant, in New Bridge- returned back, in two hours : 
ſtreet, Blackfriars, which conſumed twenty-three minutes; he was allo 
that and the corner houſe, and three ed two hours and a half to perfo 
others in Fleet-ſtreet, viz. the gin- it. Very conſiderable bets were 
gerbread-baker's, the ſalop-ſhop, and pending, the Scotchman being ! 
the ſhoemaker's, and damaged that ward of 102 years of age. T 
of Mr. Pridden, bookſeller. oung winners on this occaſion had a pub 
woman jumped out of the window breakfaſt at the Brompton - Om 
at the hpuſe where it began, pitched coffce-houſe, and liberally reward 
upon the lamp-poſt, and afterward the veteran for his trguble. T 
fell upon che ſpikes, which went old man, when he arrived at Kt 
through her knee. She was carried ſington, met with ſome obſtruct 
to the hoſpital, but there are hopes by ſeveral hillocks of road di 
of her recovery. | which he jumped over, when th0 
6. Yeſterday at the general quar- who laid their bets againſt him! 
ter- ſeſſions of the peace for Baer, ſiſted on his turning back, whic! 
holden at Chelmsford, the impor- complied with, and notvwithſtandi 
tant queſtion arifing from the fine of was ſucceſsful. 
Sool, imppſed upon that county by 14. On Tueſday afternoon at 0 
ord Loughborough, chief juſtice of .o'clock, the inhabitants of Dart" 
the court of common pleas, was re- and of the country for ſeveral m 
ſumed before a numerous bench of around, were alarmed by a _ 
| EY Were a Lane” 
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'Oltoby 
cuſſion, occaſioned by the explo- 


t enqui 
| : of 70 barrels of gunpowder at 
ny wes of meſſrs. Pigon and An- 
* "Ms, ſituated about a ſhort mile 
chick 0 the ſouthward of Dartford, ; 

No certain account can be given 
to n the manner the fatal ſpark was 
5 Ow mmunicated to the gunpowder in 


corning-houſe, which was the 
building that blew up. No 
pk was carrying on in that place 
the time in which the accident 


1, ſecond 
to, vz. 
commit 


ſted wi 

, ned : it is therefore ſuppoſed 
— * None electric fire had entered 
1 6 1 building and ignited the looſe 


powder. From hence the ex- 


L 1 on inſtantly communicated itſelf 
 plezs, t the ſtoves, to five powder mills, 


u to a cloſe magazine containing 
t barrels of gunpowder, which, from 
Ir confined ſtare, ſpread dreadful 
raſtation around. The ſtoves, 


r1ts, 
it a quay 
cleod ti 


wy 4 ming-houſe, and magazines, were 
* tn kantly levelled with the earth ; 
eto rong beams were ſhivered in 
at als, and thrown every where 
ne nd to 2 conſiderable diſtance; 


u broken bricks, tiles, and pieces 
wood, ſhowered ruia on the 
ohbouring fields, 

The doors of a magazine which 
nds at a ſmall diſtance from the 
ls to the 8. W. up the river, 


road, 2 


1 | which contains near 200 barrels 
* gunpowder, were forced open by 
-G eploſion, but the wind blowing 
reward th great violence from that quarter, 
le widentially prevented the flaſh 

dm reaching it: for had it com- 


__ Ks. on laſt, the whole 
n of Dartford would probabl 

pad d ave been laid in ruins, 1 
dix men were deſtr in the 
adful havock, moſt of whom have 
wives and families behind them. 
de foreman of the works has left a 


on at nd ſeven children. 

Darth lt is remarkable that the runners, 
ral m arees, and the wheels of the mills, 
| ve received very little damage, ſo 


4. OCCURRENCES SS. (390 


that it is thought ſome of them will 
be in a condition to be worked in 
about a fortnight. \ 

18. Theright rev. Dr. John Car- 
roll, lately conſecrated biſhop of the 
newly erected Catholic See of Balti- 
more in Maryland, and the right 
reverend Dr. Maddifon, the Proteſ- 
tant biſhop of Virginia, latety con- 
ſecrated by his grace the archbiſho 
of Canterbury, tailed on Friday | 
from Graveſead, in the Sampſon, 
capt. Morey, for New-York. 

19. On Thurſday laſt, the gover- 
nor, deputy governor, and court of 
directors of the bank of England, 
came to a reſolution of advancin 
the ſum of 101. a year to all ſuch of 
their clerks as have been four years 
in their ſervice. The number is 
about 300, conſequently the additio- 
nal annual expence will be 3-ocl, 

21. Acauſecame on in the ſheriff's 
court at Guildhall, in which John 
Wilkes, eſq. as chamberlain of the 
city of London, was plaintiff, and 
John Pardoe, eſq. defendant. The 
action was brought to recover the 
ſum of 600l. being the penalty which 
is ordained by a bye-law of the court 
of common council to be paid for de- 
clining to ſerve the office of ſheriff of 
London, to which office the defen- 
dant had been elected in the year 
1785 ; but. refuſed to ſerve, on the 
m—_ of his being incapacitated. — 

t appeared that Mr. Pardoe, when 
he was choſen ſheriff, was ſixty-nine 
years of age, in an infirm ſtate of 
health, aud totally unfit to ſerve the 
othce of ſheriff, The jury, which 
was ſpecial, gave a verdict for the 
defendant. 


Portſmouth, Of, 22. This day a 


court marti al was held on board the 
Royal William, for the trial of lieu- 
tenant Bligh, maſter, three mid- 
ſhipmen, boatſwain, carpenter, and 
hx ſeamen, lately belonging to the 
Bounty armed flip, for the loſs of 
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the ſaid veſſe] at Otaheite, when 
they were all honourably acquitted, 
The c rpenter was afterward tried 
for inſolence to lieutenant Bligh, and 
diſobedience of orders, and was diſ- 
miſſed with a reprimand: the court 
was compoſed of the following offi - 
(ers: admiral Parrington, preſident ; 
admirals Roddam, fir John Jervis, 
fir Alexander Hood, Elliot, Hotham, 
Gower, Corniſh, Goodall, Sawyer, 
and Campbell: captains fir Roger 


Curie tit ow.” "The navel MY 


tory of this countr does not farniſh 
another inſtance of eleven admirals 
ficting on a court martial; but on 
this occaſion there may be ſaid to be 
twelve; for fir Roger Curtis, as 
captain of the fleet, ranks with a rear 
admiral, 

Dumfries, Oct. 19. A veſſel was 


obſerved from Southwick Mains, 


drifting before the wind, and ſeem- 
ingly in great diſtreſs. The people 
in the adjacent neighbourhood im- 
mediately aſſembled in order to give 


them what aſſiſtance they could af- 


ford. They had ſcarce caſt anchor 
when the wind fuddenly veered, and 
drove them againſt a ſand- bank, 
which threw the veſſel on her beam 
end, In this diſmal fituation the 
captain's ſon was waſhed over-buard 
and the father, from an impulſe of 
filial affection, leaped after him, 
and endeavoured to fave his life ; but 
failing in the laudable attempt they 
both unfortunately periſhed, The 
reſt of the crew, cunfiſting of three 
men, would have undoubtedly ſhared 
the ſame fate, had not three people 
1a a ſmall open boat, at the riſk of 
their lives, come to their aſſiſtance. 

A woman and her child, who had 
been in the cabin when the cataſ- 
trophe happened, were ſuppoſed to 
have periſhed ; but two or three 
hour. after, when the tide had ebbed, 
ſome of the people went back, and 


fopud the child with fome marks of 


life, but the mother apparently de 


learn, that a great part of the plant 


They were immediately brought oi char 
ſhore, and by proper remedin a 
care were happily recovered. Thy 


| a 
preſence of mind the woman iſo. ces ab 
vered, at a time when death appected it. 
inevitable, is truly amazing; v L560: 
the water was ruſhing in on every prtugal 
fide, ſhe did not confine her attenty nullin 
tion to herſelf alone, but plaig ich w. 
the child upon her ſhoulder, du ed he 
to the higheſt part of the cabin A oſe wh 
there remained, (though the warrifthe qu 
was up to her lips) till the tide cb e 1nfa 
The veſſel belonged to Glas undees 
and came from the Ifle of M ion, a 
ballaſt. es, at 
20. Mr. Quinton, one of the ui exter 
officers belonging to his map. arch 
ſhip the Guardian, which was p egaſti 
videntially ſaved by the bravery «ele ſex 
their gallant commander captain lei iich w 
ward Riou, and twenty-one ſailor ority o 
are ſafe arrived in town, Tree, to tl 
took their paſſage on board a Du juſtici 
ſhip bound fron Batavia to Amite longiny 
dam, which touched at the Capi :g. 1 
The captain was left at the Cape nan, 
gaged in taking care of the (tore ſd ſubſi! 
which he means to ſhip on board ti tried 
firſt homeward-bound Indiana kno 


Captain Kiou is expected to cone lylMargaret 
the ſame conveyance. Mr. Quinton Wrporti: 
and theſe brave men have altea itol, 
made an offer of their ſervices 0 ad 
board the Alexander now fitting ou: 
at Chatham, 
27. By the Union, captain Yourg 
er, Jately arrived from Jamaica, ® 


brought thither by the carl of Etiug 
ham, had ſucceeded *. his & 
pectation: a number of the gau 


rat ſeeds, which failed in Lig ua terny 
ſucereded in the botanical gat this 
here, viz. the wheat, barley, Ae th 
mood rice, all the pulſe, and "have b 
others. A polyamious plant, eg rr apf 
ducing both male and bermaphe he la 


dite flowers, ſtrongly reſeniig, 
19 . 6206/0 : 
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latter acknowledged he had ſtolen at 
the fire. The evidence for the crown 
being finiſhed, with an ineffectual 
attempt to eſtabliſh an alibi in be- 
half of the priſoners, the recorder 
next addreſſed the jury. He ob- 
ſerved, that this was an indictment 
againſt the priſoners at the bar, 
who were charged with the crime of 
arſon. It now became their duty 
to decide whether the priſoners ſet 
fire to the houſe of Mr. Gilding. 
He thought it neceſſary to make 
ſome previous obſervations ; be- 
cauſe this charge, if made out, was 
one of the moſt atrocious crimes 
that had ever been brought into a 
court of juſtice, namely, that of 
maliciovſly and wantonly ſetting fire 
to a houſe in a great metropolis 
Uke this, and endangering the few 
of many perſons for the ſake of a 
trifling plunder. A crime ſo atro- 
cious, ought to be well and fatisſc.c- 
torily proved, And, faid his lord- 
ſuip, I muſt requeſt of you to try 
this cauſe in the moſt cool and diſ- 
paſſionate manner poſſible. I take 
this opportunity of making an ob- 
ſervation, becauſe I know no time 
when I can make I. with ſo much 
jety: a practice has has ob- 
— late, * publiſhing in ſome 
of the public prints, accounts of 
iſoners before they are brought to 
this bar. Perhaps it might be your 
misfortune as it was mine, to have 
read in the public prints, accounts 
of a man who was yeſterday con- 
victed. The law — every 
pri ſoner tocome here an honeſt man, 
and with a fair character, till he is 
convicted, and men are not to come 
here by public prints half convicted 
before they are tried. I therefore 
zve this notice, that it is the opini- 
on of this court and of the judges, 
that the practice of anticipating the 
ilt of others by Jong ſtories in 

_ newſpapers, is highly improper, and 


„ 


were known receivers of ſto 


LO doe, 
is againſt the la w and conſtitutc 
of this country. I do not blame 
the magiſtrates for this, becauſe 
was done without their knowledge, 
This ſort of practice in future will 
in all proba ility draw down the 
vengeance of the law on all tho 
who are guilty of it, by a very for. 
midable proſecution. I do not know 
any caſe where the mind is ſo apt to 
be inflamed by ſuch publications, 
in caſes of this fort. I requek, 
therefore, that you will not add to 
the evidence ; if any thing, it ouy 
to be the other way. For, 2s tliz 
offence is vaſtly atrocious, if the 
priſoners are found guilty, the) 
niſhment mnſt be as ſevere as the 
law can inflict. If, therefore, there 
is any o_ like doubt, it ought! 
operate in favour, and not agaiul 
the priſoners. 

As to the law, I ſhould tell you 
that it is ſufficient in a caſe of thi 
fort, to prove that the priſoners ft 
fire to any houſe, which by con 
munication burned the houſe that 
charged to be burned in the indi 
ment, 
Mr. Recorder next made a num 
ber of moſt important obſervation 
on the fituation in which Jam 
Flindall, the accomplice, ſtood ; 3 
admoniſhed the jury to be extreme 
cautious what degree of credit the 
gave him, except fo far as his te 
timony was confirmed by the eit 
dence of the other witneſſes for. h 
8 He then obſerved ths 

e Jew and his wiſe ſtood in no bet 
ter ſituation than Flindall. The 


goods; and of courſe were nat en 
titled to more credit by a jury, 
an acomplice. | 

The recorder ſummed up „ 
whole, by repeatedly requeſting 
jury that they would pay attentio! 
to every circumſtance that was "' 


vour of the priſoners. It, * | 
weight! 
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The damage ſuſtained by the veſ- 
ſels in the harbour was as follows: 
on ſhore, the London, Robertſon; 
Chance, Beaton; Surpriſe, Cam 
bell; John, Cockran; Three Siſ- 
ters, Redburnz Adventure, Camp- 
bell; Kingſton, Mills; Holland, 
Edmonſtone ; Holland, M'Kinlay; 
Ann and Elifabeth, Blackwall; 
Rodney, Hardy—loft; Nancy, 
M. “bculdes, loſt her ſtern. | 

10. This day, at Serjeant's inn-hall, 
eleven of the judges conſulted upon 
the caſe reſerved at the Old Bailey 
in September ſeſſion laſt, : 
the indiftment againſt Rhynwi 
Williams, commonly called the 
Monſter.—Se page 26 

The queſtions were, firſt, whe- 
ther his having an intention to cut 
the perſon of Mifs Porter, and in 
carrying that intention into execu- 
tion, cutting the garments of that 
lady, is an offence within the ſtatute 
of 6 Geo. I. c. 23. ſ. 11. on which 
he was convicted; the jury having 
in their verdi& found, that in cut- 
ting her perſon he had thereby an 
intention to cut her garments ? Se- 
condly, Whether the ftatute being 
in the conjunfive, That if any 


rſon ſhall affauk another with an 


intent to cut the garment of ſuch 
perion, and ſhall cut the garment 
of ſuch perſon, then the offender 
ſhall be guilty of felony ;* and the 
indictment in ſtating the intention 
not having —— it with the 
act, by inſerting the words that he 
© then and there? ka cut her garment, 


could be fupported in point of 


form 

Nine of the eleven judges were 
of opinion that the offence, notwith- 
ſtanding the finding of the jury, 
was not within the K and that 
the indictment was bad in point of 
ſorm. This determination declares 
the offence to be only a miſemean+ 
gau. « a 


11. Before lord Howe ſtruck 
flag, a copy of the following me 
38 5 ſent to the commaa 
ing o of every ſhip in the gu 
fleet. MAY 

„% ME MOR AN DGU. 

« The Charlotte, Nov. 11, 1790 

„The commander in chief d 
ſires, previous to the ſeparation g 


the fleet, to make his public ackno i tl 
ledgements to the admirals, captaa ted, 
and other oftcers, for the attentinthin t! 
they have given to promote a dei or w 
of order and correctneſs in the coffrtered 
duct of the ſervice, which he | an 
never ſeen ſurpaſſed. nion 
« And he is at the ſame time ir inti 
give teſtimony to the highly ur. { 
ritorious behaviour of the infet the da 
officers and ſeamen, which docs nie riots 
leſs credit to their national charadter that 
„Ahe officers of marines, bt ne 
the officers of the troops ſerving iſt it wa: 
the fleet, have an equal claim to the 
commander in chiet's higheſt can in the 
mendat ion. by 
20. This morning, Edward L hol: 
and William Jobbins, the two unt 
cendiaries, were executed oppo tber h 
Mr. Gilding's houſe in Alderſgue poſit 
ſtreet. They confeſſed the fact M m 
which they ſuffered. —Sce page il. Mility, 
24. Francis Fonton, for fore ce w 
(Se page 36) Thomas Tyler, . bank 
forgery z aud Edward Ivory, Janq ch th 
Smith, and James Rowyer, * 
colning (See page 43.) were executed i 
in the ld Halſey Thel behan Wen rece 
our was ſuitable to their unhap city 
ſituation. ; nca, þ 
25. A ſhort time previous eyed b 
the termination of Mr. Picket! ta co 
mayoralty, he was met by M, 
guard going on duty at the bail dn 
and obliged to give way; PP the r 
which he demanded from Un rec 
officer, by what authority he ente ire, w 
the city of London in military nt 
order 0 de do 


ray; the reply was, by 8 
his commanding officer, ge = 1 


ovembe x] O0 C C UR R E N C E 8. (45 
ned; upon which Mr. Pickett tirely conſumed a new ſhip of the 


je the proper application to the line. Lond. Gaz. '' 
nel, and was by him referred to Madrid; Oct. 18. Advices have 


ſtruck} 


wing Ne 


ommang 

the gu ſecretary at war, who ſtated, that been received here, fince thoſe of 
direftions were received from the the 14th,” containing further par- 

UM, retary of ſtate for the home de- ticulars of the calamities produced by - 


ment : an immediate interview the earthquake, which happened at 


| I, 170 


chief 1 _ between Mr. Grenville Oran in the night of the 8th inſtant. 
ration ¶ Mr. Pickett on. the ſubject, in By theſe it appears that twenty ſuc- 
: acknooWich the latter gentleman fully ceſſive ſhocks were felt at ſhort in- 
captain ed, that the entry of troops tervals. The whole city is deſtroyed, 
attentinthin the juriſdiction of the lord- and a great part of the inhabitants 
: a de or was highly repugnant to the and of the garriſon are buried under 
the confſrtcred rights of the city of Lon- the ruins. Almoſt all the forts which 


- and that the bank was in his cover that place and its diſtrict are 


jinion in perfect ſecurity without open or deſtroyed, fo as not to be 


h he | 


e time cir introduction. in a ſituation to reſiſt an attack. 
ghly mur. ſecretary Grenville reverted The interior part of the garrifon is 
e inferu i the danger the bank was in during in ruins in — and the 
docs e riots in une 1750; and obſerv- conſiderable number of people who 


haradter 
nes, ant 


that although all cauſe of alarm were wounded, and not actually 
ght now be entirely done away, killed by this difaſter,. remained 


-rving eit was neceſſary for public credit, without aſſiſtance.— 15. n. is 
im to th the bank ſhould be deemed to | U 6 
eſt com in the moſt perfect ſtate of ſecu- DECEMBER. 


dy the numberleſs foreigners | | 
o hold property to an immenſe 13. Among the remarkable trials 
jount in the Britiſh funds; he at the ſeſſions at the Old Bailey, 


rd Lo 


two in 


oppo her hinted, that if the meaſure which ended yeſterday, was that of 
der{gates poſitively inſiſted on, his ma- John Etherington, who was capitall 

fact ' miniſters would, in all pro- convicted for returning from tranf- 
ate 41. bility, adviſe and exert their in- portation, and alſo of a burglary in 
- forger ence with the directors, to remove the houfe of baron de Wenzel, in 


ler, e bank to Somerſet-place ; upon Sackville- ſtreet. With reſpect te 


y, JaneWich the matter was finally drop- the burglary, Elizabeth Petron de- 
ver, . | ed, that ſhe was houſekeeper to 
execute Madrid, Of. 14. Advices have baron de Wenzel, who reſided part 
behan en received here, mentioning that of the year at Paris, and part in 
bape city of Oran on the coaſt of London, While he was at Paris 


ca, has heen almoſt entirely de- he let his houſe in London, and the * 
ed by a violent earthquake, and witneſs was employed to take care 
{a confiderable part of its inha- of it till it was let. On the 1ſt of 


zious Ol 
Picket! 


by ns, as well as of the Spaniſh December two gentlemen, one of 
e ban on, are (aid to have periſhed whom was the priſoner, came with 
; upo the ruins. Accounts have alſo a double knock at the door, and 
m 0" received from Carthagena of aſked the witneſs if the houſe was to 
ent ire, which happened a few days be let ready furniſhed ; to which ſhe 
tary n that duck-yard, and. which, anſwered in the affirmative. They 
” g & doing other damage, has en- were admitted into the houſe, _ 
0 | N : ter 
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after viewin 3 * — Hart — Ires 
ſaid they liked eve i y ng in a certain ſmuęgli 
well. She ſore ors ons. called the Mary, were — 0 
the garrets; the priſoner went up victed for wiltully and malici 
with her, but the other ſtaid in the firing at William Vitty and |, 
two pair of ſtairs room. When ſhe Bunn, officers of his majefty's « 
came don ſtairs with the prifoner, toms, in the execution of their dt 
the obſerved the parlour-door, which on board an boat in the (i 
ſhe had left open, was locked, and and dangerouſiy wounding J of 
the key not in it. She alſo found Harris, one of the ſeamen on hi 
the ſtreet door half open, and the the ſaid boat. the rt 
other man gone away. This creating The ſame day, at the ſeſia us fc 
2 ſuſpicion that they were twothieves, houſe in Clerkenwell-Green, Aue 
the reſolutely placed her back againſt wick Wilſiams, who had been be th 
the ſtreet · door, ſeized the priſoner, viouſly informed, at the Old Ba 
and ſaid he muſt give an account of of the determination of the juq pri 
the other man. The priſoner upon (See p. 44) was brought into c 
this ſtruck her violently _ the and tried for a miſdemeanor in 
head with a ftick; and ſhe faulting and wounding miſs A 
got the ſtick from him, he beat her Porter. The circumſtances, 8. ! 
with his fiſt upon the face and head, additional evidence, were the f 
and knocked all her teeth down her as ſtated in page 26. After à2 H Mr. / 
throat ; her bead was all over blood, trial, he was found guilty. exche 
and terribly beat. She then called next*day, he was tried for two fi ¶Mentieit 
her niece, a little girl, who was in lar aſſaults, and likewiſe found gul 
the houſe, and deſired her to go to The chairman then ſentenced hin balar 
the next door for affiſtance, keeping be impriſoned in Newꝑate two i d. p. 
all the while hold of the priſoner. for cach of the three offences, ed f 
In the mean time, her ſereams at the expiration of the term, 
bronght her next door neighbour. find ſecurity for his behanogives ar 
The parlour door was then broke for ſeven-years, himſelf in 200l.1 
open, and the property miſled ; the two ſecurities in 10c1. each. maſt 
value of which was about fivepounds; Edinburgh, Dec. 13. This . T 
and the priſoner was ſecured. The the high court of juſticiary met Wi vere 
judge obſerved, that if the priſoner, determine the merits of the and 
although not the perſon who actually from the circuit - court at Perth, 8 conv 
ſtole the property, was aiding and the trial of John Menzies f in « 
aſſiſting in the robbery, he was Comrie, for murder, on acc 
ally involved in the commiſſion of one of. the jurymen being une 
a capital offence, He then ad- 21 years of age. Their lord tion 
dreſſed the priſoner, pointing out decided in favour of the objechff ola! 
the enormity of his offence, and The lord advocate afterwards 
adviſed him not to indulge any plied to their lordſhips for a on 
hopes of mercy. | warrant of commitment, which Wl 
John Templeman and granted, een, 
Platt, two ſoldiers, were capitally * Bath, Dec. 15. Yeſterday 
convicted of extorting money from held the anniverſary of the Mor 
Mr. Henry Sharp, by threatening Society for the —_—_—— ad of 
to accuſe him of a capital crime, agriculture, arts, man res, 
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p. 


when a much larger num- 
x of gentlemen than uſual attend- 


ther at the White Hart, where 


dinner was ſerved up with ele- 
yeſty's once and decorum. e object 
their du ich had excited much curiofity at 
in the meeting was, the comparative 
ding J of different kinds of fat ſheep, 
n on} ded to aid the enquiry, Which 


the race of ſheep moſt ad ranta - 
ns for general ſtock, both Tn re- 
{ of the carcaſe and the wool ? 
he ſheep were firſt ſhown alive, 
| afterwards dead. From this 


the judenpariſon, an evident ſuperiority 
into c acknowledged in the ſmall-boned 
mor in reſterſuire, and the South Duwn 
mils 


18. Yeſterday, the lord chief ba- 
tat Serjeant*s-1nn, gave judgment 
Mr. Atkinſon's 2 The court 
exchequer has confirmed the au- 
ticity of his accounts with the 
ualling-board, as regulated by 


und gui 
balance bill; but the commiſſion 


nced him 
c two ye 


ences, ed from his own ſtores is diſal- 


» term, ed; and if the attorney-general 
behavi es an account of the ſum ſo diſ- 
n 200l, ved, it is to be enquired into by 
ch, maſt: r. 7 


This i. The ſeſſions at the Old Bai- 
ary met vere held by adjournment from 
the applcnday laſt, when forty-nine capi- 
t Perth, WW convicts were brought to the 


in conſequence of a letter, un- 
r his — ſign manual, to 
ve his majeſty's clemency, on 
tion of accepting the following 
poſals, to be tranſported to the 
part of New South Wales, or 
de one or other. of the iflands 
kcent, forty-five for life, two fur 
een, and two for ſeven years. 
dehaviour of ſore way very 
| \- — unbecoming; for, in- 
« ot ſhewing their gratitude to 
b Majeſty for faving their lives al- 


fifty of whom afterwards dined 


bd, per quarter on the grain fur- pol 


ay forteired to the law of their 
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country, t ed it in ſuch a 
manner —— t 
thy of it, inſulting the court, and 
crying out, „Botany Bay for ener!“ 
and uſing ſeveral other diſreſpectful 
and inſolent expreflions. 

20. The bill of inditment pre- 
ſented againſt Mr. Anderſon for- 
murder, in his unhappy meeting 
with Mr. Stephens, was unani- 
mouſly thrown out, as frivolous 
and unfounded, by the grand jury 
at Dover. See page 37» 

23. This morning, about five 
o'clock, a moſt tremendous ſtorm 
of thunder and lightning, with a 
very high wind, rain, and hail, ex- 
tended itſelf over the metropolis, 
and continued with extreme vio- 
lence, for upwards of half an hour. 
Several houſes were unroofed, &c. 
The lightning was uncommonly vis 
vid; and great damage has 
done in various parts. 

Among the various effects pro- 
duced in the vicinity of the metro- 
is by the dreadful thunder ſtorm, 
—— the follow ing is not the leaſt 

gular. Miſs Brooks, at the Fox, 


in Kin road, was exceedingl 
—— a moſt tremendous — 
of thunder, which ſeemed to ſhake 
the houſe from = —— The 
lightning, which was deſcrip- 
— awful, entered her bed · room iu 
a zig-zag direction, and ſtrongly im · 
pregnated the air with ſulphureous 
rticles. Her perſon received no 


injury, but her gown, which lay 
- the bed ſide, was IT. 


many places that i; reſembled a ein- 
der-fieve, and the action of the elec» 
tric fluid on the wires of her 

had made it as black as if it 

been ſuſpended ſome time from the 
roof of a ſmithy. „ 
day laſt arrived at Walker's hotel 
Mr. Raſpe, the celebrated mine- 
| Bt -ihajt accounts 


were unwor- 
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accounts of his having diſcovered a 
number of very valuable marble 
quarries in the Weſtern Iſles of Scot- 
End, which muſt be of very great 
benefit not only to that part of the 
country, but likewiſe to this. The 
marble is beautiful and plentiful, 
and in a little time it is 2 we 


mall have no occaſion to ſend to 


Italy for that article. A ſhip-load 
of it is arrived at Leith, and another 
almoſt ready to fail with ſtores and 
viſions for the workmen who are 
laudably employed. Befides the 
diſcovering of the marble, Mr. Raſpe 
has found many mines, which in a 
ſhort period may be of the greateſt 
advantage to this land. _ 
Dubiin, Dec. 22. The Charle- 
mont packet failed on Wedneſday, 
and had reached the bay of Dublin, 
when ſhe was driven back by a vio- 
lent gale of wind ; not long after a 
large Weſt Indiaman went to the 
bottom with her crew at the en- 
trance of that harbour. On Friday 
the weather became favourable, and 
the captain again proceeded to ſea, 
having, during this interval, increaſed 
his paſſengers to the number of about 
120. He again had nearly made the 
rt of Duvhn, when a {cond time 
be was forced to put back. By this 
time, the uncaſineſs of the people 
became general, and the cabin paſ- 
ſengers were very importunate with 
the maſter to land them at Holy- 
head, although he declared himſelf 
imperfectly acquainted with thecoaſt, 
and eyhorted them to relinquiſh their 
intentions. His mate, however, con- 
fident of his own intimate knowledge, 
ſucceeded in carrying the favourite 
point of the paſſengers, and they ac - 
cordingly ſteered thither: the conſe- 
uenees were fatal: the mate, de- 
ceived by ſome lights, miſtook his 
courſe ; the veſſel ſtruck on one of 
the rocks which ſkirt the Welch coaſt, 
ſoon after went to pieces, and ſixteen 
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backs being loſt) were conſiderabi 


[ Decemiy 
perſons only eſcaped the 


element. 
Among thoſe providentially ſavy 
is the hon. captain Jones, ſon to lo 
r the veſſel ſtry 
ſprun rom her on the rock, andi 
ceived no injury. Through the i 
trepidity of this gentleman, and # 
imminent hazard to himſelf, a ye 
ſon belonging to Mr. Aſtley's con 
pany wasreſcued from a moſt perilo 
tuation, being caught bycapt. [one 
on the return of a wave which waſhed 
him from the ſame rock on whichk 
had alſo leaped fiom the packet, 
Ahout twelve ladies were on boar 
ſome of whom, in expectation of i 
ſiſtance, and under the horrors « 
death impending over them in f 
terrible a form, clung round th 
ſteward of the ſhip, who, thus pr 
vented from the poſlibility of makin 
any efforts for his own preſervation 
periſhed in their embraces, Amony 
other paſſengers were two Romi 
clergymen, one of whom eſcape 
— The captain, by aſcending tl 
ſhrouds, was landed in a place « 
ſafety on the heeling of the vell 
and the mate has alſo eſcaped, but 
we are informed, is impriſoned, f 
ſome negligence of information, | 
tal, as is ſaid, to many who mig 
have been ſaved on an earlier koov 
ledge of the ſtate of the velle|. 
he circumſtances of thoſe i 
ſurvived this dreadful event (ew 
article but what remained on thi 


alleviated by the humane attenti 
of captain Jones, whoſe benevolen 
was as conſpicuous in the hour « 
diſtreſs, as his fortitude was in © 
moment of danger. 

Eſcurial, Nov, 22. The late 
counts received here from Oran fab 
that ſhocks of an earthquake 09 
nued to be felt there till the 200 
October, and that there the! * 


. - town 2 
mained ſtanding of the ” 


1790+] 

xtifications only a part of the ex- 
rior walls, The number- of per- 
ns who periſhed by this calamity 


ly ſave 
« eſtimated at upwards of 2000, in- 


el tr luding 22 officers, and 304. private 
, and . diers belonging to the garriſon. 
h the de number of the wounded has 
, and et yet been aſcertained. 


of Maſcara, in which 


ran is fituated, availed 


The 


rovince 


f, a pet 


y's ON 


' perilouWWimſclf of the diſtreſſed ſtate of that 
pt. Jona rriſon, to attack it with a conſi- 
h waſhe able force; but, through the ex- 
which ordinary exertion of the remain- 
cket, g ſoldiery and inhabitants, he was 
on bo pulſed with great loſs, after three 


on of 4ibſtinate attacks, and compelled to 


orrors ¶ ¶xtire from before the place. Lond. 
em 10 i 42. Y 

und 8. This month died the follow- 
thus pris perſons, at very advanced ayes, 
f makings. William Napier, a day labourer, 
ervatiot 


ed 105, at Balerno, in Currie E 
ed 


Amen. His eldeſt ſon, who atten 
Ronge interment, was ſo infirm through 
2 e, 25 to require to be ſupported 
ding u 


two perſons. At 23 


place emderland, aged 107, Joſ. Peale. 
he veleſ dus extraordinary perſon, who re- 
po bu ed his breath in the ſame cottage 
oned, e which he received it, was appren- 
ation, K eto a rope · maker in Whitehaven, 
ho mz the reign of queen Anne, Be- 
ier kn impreſſed, he ſerved in the wars 
ſſel, ung her reign z he afterwards 
hoſe 1Wrried, and had twelve children 


nt (eve 
| on thel 
nfideradl 
attenti 
int volen 
© hour ( 
ras in 


one wife, who died ſeveral years 


Males my Buried 


: Females 9214 
he late & 
Oran ſtat 
ake coc 
he 2gth4 
then 3 
town 


Between 2 and 5 


1796. 
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ago, and he never ſuffered himſelf 
to be ſhaved ſince that period. His 
chief attendant, for many years paſt, 
was a maiden daughter, now almoſt 
do years of age. He was chiefly 
ſapported, of late, by the bounty af 
ſome families in his neighbourhood, 
and retained his health to the laſt, 
a trifling defect in his eyes and hear - 
ing excepted. —At Crumlin, in Ire- 
land, aged 100, Mrs. Mary Tench. 
Her father, Mr. Garret Tench, lived 
to the age of 104, her mother to that 
of 96, and her uncle, Mr. Andrew 
Tench, to that of 11-. She has left 
two ſiſters living, whoſe ages added 
together make 170 yeary, — At 
Winall, near Coventry, aged 108, 

ohn Plover, more uſually known 
7 the appellation of Old Blue · ſkin. 

e lived as a ſervant in the Beau- 
water family near 50 ym and af- 
terwards built himſelf a cottage 
Winall, near the turnpike- road; and 
though he could not then be by an 
means a young man, he lived to ſt 
the trees by ptanted round it become 
large timber. He had ſeveral of his 
teeth when he died, and retained 
his memory to the laſt. He obtained 
the. name of Blue-ſkin from having 
frequently, when a young man, been 
beaten black and blue; for being a 
hardy fellow, and having a good 
deal of ſpirit, his body was ſeldom 
without | vnbe the marks of his 
adverſariecs* blows, 
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BIRTHS in thy Year 1790. 
January 1. I. ady of lord Comp- 


ton, a ſon and heir. 

4+ Lady of fir Watts Horton, 

bart. a ſon. 
21. Lady of fir Thomas Which- 

cote, bart. a ſon. 


Feb. q. m—_ of Reginald Pole 


Carew, eſq. M. P. a daughter. 
P 17, Lady Catherine Rodney, a 
on. 8 | 
—. Lady Warren, a daughter, 
22. Counteſs of Aylesford, a 
daughter. | 
23. Lady Apſley, a ſon and heir. 

—. Lady Charlotte Dundas, a 
daughter. 

March 3. Lady of fir Hugh Dal- 
rymple, bart. a daughter. 

5. Lady of Dr, George Pretty- 
man, biſhop of Lincoln, a ſon. 

9. Lady of fir George Chetwynd, 
bart. a ſon. | 

15. Lady of fir Henry Calder, 
bart. a ſon. 


Fo 


Wraxall, eſq. M. P. a daughter. 
16. Lady of fir John Frederick, 
bart. a daughter. | 
Lately, _ Lovaine, a ſon. 
April 12. Viſcounteſs Falmouth, 
a fon. : 
23. Lady Willoughby de Ereſby, 
a daughter. 
28; Lady of the hon. lieut. col. 
Fang, s mn. 
—. Hon, Mrs. Magens Dorrien, 
a daughter. _ 3 
. May 8. Lady John Ruſſell, a 
on. | 
1c. Lady of fir John Rous, bart. 
a daughter, 
21. Ducheſs of Devonſhire, a ſon. 
and heir, at Paris. 
Lately, hon. Mis. Clifford, of 


New Park, Somerſet, a fon and 


heir. 
- Fune i. Lady of fir William Pou- 
lis, bart. a fon, 


Jord North, a ſon. 
—. Lady of Nathaniel William 


14. Lady Haddo, a fon. 

23. Lady of fir John Shaw, by 
a daughter. 

24. Lady of fir Alexander Puri 
bart. a 7 —— 

uly 3. Her Sicilian majeſſ, 

"a "apriſed L.copold, ji 
Foleph, &c. 

7. Lady Louiſa Macdonald, 


daughter. 4 
—, Counteſs of Glaſgow, ada 
ter. Ke. 

10. Lady of Thomas Steele, « 

M. p. a . an 
Aug. 3. Counteſs of Harringu 17. 

a fon. | 


4 Lady of the hon. Lewis W 
ſon, a daughter. | 

5. Lady of Samuel Smith, d 
M. P. a ſon. | 

15, Lady Charlotte 
daughter. 

16, Lady * ge Cox Hippel 
eſq. M. P. a ſon and heir, 

20. Lady of George Augult 


27. Lady Arden, a daughter, 
Lately, lady M. Sinclair, ai 
Sept. 17. Lady of Henry Piet 
eſq. M. P. a ſon. | 

18. Lady of fir David Carne 
bart. a daughter. | 

23. Lady of fir John Ing 
bart. a daughter. 

24. Lady of John Anſtrulix 
eſq. M. P. a ſon. 

30. Lady of the hon. col 
Rodney, a ſon. 

Od. 4. Counteſs of Laucerd 
a daughter, 

6. Lady of fir George Aug 
William Shuckburgh, bart. a dap 
ter. | | 

8. Lady of fir William Cunt 
ham, bart. a ſon. 

15. Lady of fir James Colquimh 
bart. a daughter. 

16. Lady Grace Douglas 1 

19. Countets Delaware, a datg 
ter, which died two days after. 


go 
LS 


ol 

ately, Lady Charles Somerfet, 

aughter. | 

i. Lady of fir Henry Daſhwood, 

t. a daughter. 

ov. 54 Lady of James Bland 

rges, eſq. M. P. a daughter. 

18. Counteſs of Carysfort, a ſon. 

ce. 5. 2 of George Sumner, 
. M. P. a fon. N 


b. Lady Stourton, a ſon. 
7. Lady Compton, a ſon. 


— — — 


[ARRIAGES in the Year 17g0. 


January 1. Hon. and rev. Charles 
ndfay, to miſs Fydell, of Boſton, 
Lincolnſhire, ; 
4. The duke of Dorſet, to miſs 
ppe, daughter of lady Hawkeſ- 


2 Hon. Henry Fitzroy, to lady 
ne Weſley, fiſter of the earl of 
ornington. 

6, Captain Sutherland, of the 
vy, to miſs Louiſa Colebrooke, 
ghter of fir George Colebrooke, 
IT, | 

— Hon. Stephen Digby, to miſs 
nning, daughter of fir Robert 


her majeſty. 

— Thomas Langford Brooke, 
of Mere, in Cheſhire, to miſs 
oughton, daughter of the rev. fir 
mas Broughton, bart. 

—. Robert Gregory, eſq. nephew 
Mark Gregory, eſq. M. P. for 
wton, to ah Bograve, of Wor- 
d, Norfolk. ; 

20, Rev, J. Jones, D. D. rector 
dhipſtone upon Stour, to viſcoun- 
5 dowager Aſhbrook. 

23. Owen Wynne, eſq. M. P. for 
go, to lady Sarah Cole, daughter 
the = of Enniſkillen. | 

29, Edward ſervis Ricchat . 
the hon, miſs Twiſleton. * 
Lately, George earl of Errol, to 


is Blake, daughter of J. Blake, 


MARRIAGE VS. 


unning, bart. and maid of honour 


452) 
eſq. of Ardfry, in-the county of 


Galway. | | 
Feb. 6. John Spencer, eſq. cldeſt 
ſon of lord Cuarles Spencer, to lady 


Elizabeth Spencer, daughter of the 


duke of Marlborough. 
Mar. 3. Hon. John Georgs Mon- 
tagu, eldeſt ſon of viſcount Hinchin- 


broke, to miſs Beckingham, daugh- 
ter of Stephen Beckingham, eq. 


of Portman-ſfquare. 


5. John Calcraſt, eſq. M. P. to 
wk lizabeth Hales, daughter of 
lt late fir, Thomas Pym Hales, 
22, Hon. Edward Foley, to miſs 
Hodgetts, of Preſtwood. 1 
20. Rev. Joſeph Townſhend, t 


lady Lydia Clerke. 


27. Captain Freemantle, to the 

hon. miſs Catherine Ongley, daugh- 
ter of the late lord Ongley, 
April6. Captain Thomas Poplet, 
to miſs Louiſa Bayly, daughter of 
the late fir Nicholas Bayly, bart, 
and ſiſter to the earl of Uxbridge. 

13. Hon. John Thomas Townſ- 
hend, eldeſt ſon of viſcount Sydney, 
to the hon. miſs Southwell, ; jon 
ter of the late lord Clifford, of Ap- 


pleby. | | 
Hon. Henry Dillon, to miſs 


26. 
Trant. | 

May 3. Edward Hay, eſq. to the 
hon. miſs Maria Murray, daughter 
of the late George lord Elibank. 

11, Colenel Loftus, to lady Eli- 
zabeth Townſhend. | 

Litely, hon. capt. Peregrine Ber- 

ie, — miſs Hutchins, of Y attenden, 
RE. 

June 3. Hon. and rev. Archibald 
Hamilton Cathcart, to miſs Frances 
Henrietta Freemantle. | 

12. Wyndham Knatchbull, eſq. 
to miſs Knatchbull, ſiſter of fir 
ward Knatchbull, bart. 

15. Edward Lockwood Percivall, 
elq. ſon of the rev. Edward Lock, 


(Dz) , wok 


(52) 
wood, to mifs Manners Sutton, 
daughter of the late lord George 


ers Sutton. 
22. Henry Methold, eſq. to miſs 
_— daughter of fir John Eden, 


25. Marquĩs de Choĩſeul, to miſs 
Dawkin, only daughter ef the late 
William Dawkin, 5 of Kirlywch, 
om 2 Moleſworth 

n Moleſw bro- 
* to ui 5 Willa Moleſworth, 
bart. to miſs Catherine St. Aubyn, 
ſiſter of fir John St. Aubyn, bark. 

o. Sir Witham Wake, bart. to 

Sitwell, daughter of Francis 
Sl. eſq. of Renſhaw Hall, Der- 


70 1. Charles Yorke, eſg. M. P. 
for Cambridgeſhire, to mils Man- 
ningham, 3 of C hatles Man- 
"te Cap eſq. of Thorpe, in Surry. 

aptain Nugent of the navy, 
dur helene relict of the late 

ein ore Jobnfl one. 
24. Marquis Graham, to lady 
Caroline Maria Montagu, fiſter of 
the duke of Mancheſter. * | 

—, Willam Parker Hammond 
efq. of Haling-Ho, Surry, to mi 
Carre — of ſir Robert Carr, 

0 15 mpton. 

i 1. Stapleton, bro- 

ther do lord Le Deſpencer, to mils 


hs * bert Hyde, eſq. 

28. Rob 
to the late earl 715 el 
Grahary, of N 
8 5 — We Thomas Wat- 

to m1 n of 

Satte in 83 

—. Dugal tewart, profeſ· 
for of moral philofophy in the uni- 
verſity of Edinburgh, to miſs Helen 
P*Arcy 122 — daughter of the 
late 2 George Cranftoun. 

31. Prince Royal of Denmark, 

to the princefs Maria, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of * Charles of Heſle Cale, 


„to miſs 


. —— — — L—J—. — 


1 AK IIA 8. 


grandſon | 


(19 
Aug. 6. William Trenchard - 
of Wolveton, Darſet, to lady Hel 
Amelia De Burgh, fiſter of they 
5 of Clanrickarde. 
0 mi Pin, 6 Cholmondeg 
a to mi itt ſiſter i" Wilk 
Morton Pitt, ef: 2. 

—. Sir Griffit 1 bart, 
m1i:s Parkhurft, 

10. Hon. Spencer Perceval 
miſs Jane Wilfon, 1 of 
Thomas 8 * Wilſon, bart, 
14. Archduke Francis, heredi 

nce of Hungary and Bohemia 
fron Maria Thereſa, eldeſt dau 
ter of his Sicilian majeſty. 

—, Ferdinand, great duke of Ti 
cany, ſecond ſon of his Hung 
majeſty, to Donna Maria Louiſa, f 
cond daughter of his Sicilian ma 

15. Benjamin Jennings, eſg 
the viſcountefs dowager Dudley u 
Ward, 


28. Sir Charles Afﬀgil}, ban. 

miſs Jemima Sophia Ogle, daught_giy Darn 
of admiral fir Chaloner Ogle. 13. L 

ts 4 - Lowther, elq, hon, 
* Elizabeth Fane. d Clit 

Hon. George Anneſſey, to De. 5 
63. miſs Anne Courtenay. Is Arc! 
8. Sir Edward Hales, bart. late | 
14 Palmer. „si 

Hon. John Eliot, to my" to 


Yoke, ſiſter of the earl of 

wicke. 

11. Rev. Thomas Clarke, 

of Hull, te miſs Wilberforce, fl 

of William Wilberforce, eſq. M.! 
20. Dr. Stewart, of Southampto 

to lady Shelly. 

25, Charles Bridges Woodcoc 
efq. of Brentford, to miſs Al 
Croſbie, daughter to the hon. 1 
rev. Maurice Croſbie, dean of 


merick, 1 
ä 05. 4 Lord Shuldham, to My ay 
A. Herod, of Englefield Green. Mone 

5. Rev. Mr. Baſſett, brother 7. Hon 
e r to Io 


[ty 
niece to lady St. Au- 11. John Burnell, eſq. alderman 
oy bee, of Aldgate Ward, lord mayor in 


VN. 
. Chriſto er M grave, * 1788. 
Lond ſon * ſir Pal Naß 12. Sir William Nairne, bart. 


ave, bart. to the hon. miſs Archer, Lately, at Lyons, fir William 
ond daughter of the late lord Ar- Meredith, bart. formerly M. P. for 


der, of Amberſale, in Warwick Liverpool. 


n, bart, ire. Hon. Charles Frederick Ramſay, 
12. Earl of Donegal, to miſs Bar- unde to the late earl of Dalhouſie. 

reeval, Godfrey. .-.. | 13. Mrs. Brett, lady of Charles 

iter of WY Charles George Auguſtus, he- Brett, eſq. M. P. 

bart, litary prince of Brunſwick, to the * —. Maſter Brydges Obrien Gor- 

heredi — Frederica Louiſa Wilhel- don, only fon of fir Adam Gordon, 

ghemiz Hina, daughter of the prince of bart. 

eft dl range. W 44. GY 18, Thomas Ewer, eſq. M. P. 

. John Wharton, eſq. M. P. for Dorcheſter. | 

ke of TU mifs- Sufan Lambton., daughter 20. At Cherſon, John Howard, 

Jungen general Lambten. e efy. the celebrated philanthropiſt," 

Louiſa, 8. Michael Stanhope, ſq. firſt 23. Lady dowager Gray. 

in maj in to the earl of Cheſterfield, to 26. Mrs. Eyre, grandmother of 


6 8. Hamilton, of Edinburgh. the earl of Maffareene. 
Nov. 3. Thomas, Bligh, nephew Feb. 1. Chaloner Chute, efq. ſe- 


the late general Bligh, to lady [cond ſon of Thomas Lobb t 
beodoſia Ms 1 P 


„ bart. Vligh, fiſter to the earl eſq. of the Vine, Hants. 
 daught Darnley. | RE | Hon, and rev. James Talbot, 
gle. 13. Lieut. col. Couſſmaker, to = prieft of the church of Rome, and 
„ eſſ hon. miſs Southwell, ſiſter to uncle to the earl of Shrewſbury. 


Clifford. i A The celebrated William Cullen, 


fey, to HD. 5. Capt. Clive, to the hon. L 
F. I6 Archer, youngeſt daugliter of 10. Hon. John Lyttelton, ſon of 
late lord Archer. lord Weſtcote. 2 


14 Sir Edward William Croſbie, 11. Ferdinando Stanho eſy. 
t, to Mrs. daughter of unele to the earl of Cheſterfield. 


ly Heſter Weſtenrae. 15. Lady of fir Hungerford Hoſ- 
=. William Manſell, eſq. eldeſt kins, bart. 


rke, v of fir William Manſell, bart. to 20. The em Joſeph II. 
rce, iS Bell, ws of John Bell, 25. Jane lady Lindores, dowager 
q. M. of Har wars of the late general Alexander lord 
hampto $9 3 * , ' Lindores. . | y ; 
» a 26. Admiral fir Joſhua Rowley, 
odo DEATH S in the Year 1790. bart. | 3 | 
iſs AC "OR Major : Kron b * beg Chetwynd. 
on. al N. a . „Samuel alt bi 
ns ba of ha 41ſt er . of foot. St. Aſaph. bg IF — 
. eben earl ef Meath. 6. Sir Charles Erſkine, bart. of 
do Mt 1 viſe of Cirabo, en 
ren. 4 » £19. and aunt to the „Sir John Coghill, bart. of Cog- 
"other wa of Buckingham. 5 Al tall Ta Cog 
G „Hon. Mrs, Jean Anftruther, . Lad Auguſta Fitzgerald, young- 


r to lord Newark. *. eſt daughter of _ duke of Leinſter, 


| 
| 


Ga) TED SATY's. In 


un. Ilbert, relict of William 
Ilbert, eſq. and great aunt to viſcount 
Courte 


1 4 
213. The lady of George Darby, 


eſq. rear-admiral of Great Britain. 


16. Robert Adair, eſq. ſurgeon- 


general to the army, and brother- 
in- law to the late earl of Albemarle. 

21. Anthony Addington, M. D. 
father of the right hon. Henry Ad- 
dington, ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons. a 


23. Lady Geraldina Fitz era}d, 
third daughter of the duke of Lein- 


ſter. 


26. George Darby, eſq. rear:ad- * 


miral of Great Britain. | | 
Mates Dr. Charles Jackſon, bi- 


mhp of Kildare. Ts 
31, Lady Catharine Buurke,daugh- 


ter of the earl of Mayo. 
5; Ari! 2, Counteſs of Fauconberg. 


5. George Hiſtings, eſg. ſon f 
Mr. Haſtings, of F olffione. the 2 


'q poſed claimant of the earldom of 


untingdon. by 
11, Sidi Mahomet, emperor of 
Morocco, 


12. Hon. Charlotte Boyle Wal- 


ſingham, relict of the late hon. capt. 


Robert Boyle Walſingham, % 


* 17. Mits Ann Maria Bouverie, 


daughter of the hon, Barthologiew 


Bouveric. ä g 
—, Hugh ſecond lord Maſſey, 
—. The celebrated Dr. Benjamin 


Franilin. 


author of Thelypthora. 


16. Philip earl of Hardwicke. 
21. Rev, Thomas Warton, B. D. 


poet laureat. 


Lately, the counteſs of Orkney 


and Inchiqu mn. | 
June g. Admiral far John Lock- 


hart Roß, bft. 


20. Rev. fir Peter Rivers G 
bart. prebendary 


D. Stephen ear] of Mount Ca- 
ell. . 1 x OY 1 . J 
20. George duke of Montagu; 4 


ce title extinck. 10. Lady Anne Paterſon, 1. 


Tune 9. George enningy, 6 
M. P. far Thetford Jerning 
12, Lieut. gen. John Pomeny 
14. Mary Thereſa, count 
Ilcheſter. 77 
18, Hon, and rev. John M 
dean of Killaloe in Ireland, ug 
to the duke of Athal, 

23. Mrs. Heſter Fitzmanrice, n 
lict of John Fitzmaurice, eſq. un 
to the marquis of Lanſdown, 
ſiſter to lord Weſtrotr. 

28. Dominic Trant, brotheri 
law to lord Fitzgibbon, lord d 
cellor of Ireland. 

29, Hon, capt, Peregrine Beri 
M. P. for Offer. an 
30, Major general William Re 
colonel of the 24th regiment 
1 n 
Juby 6. George Auguſtus Ei 
lord Heathfield 97 Gibrahar. 
12. Chriſtian, lady dowzger 
Donald, fifth ford Keay. 
ately, miſs Wykham, daugi 
of Wilſiam Humphrey Wine 
eſq. and niece to viſcount Vs 
man. 2 Hy® 

14. The celebrated marſhal 
don. a 

18. Adam Smith, LL. D. aui 
of The Importance of the 
of Nations', and The Theor 
Moral Sentiments,? 


of Wincheſter, 
22. Sit Banks Jenkinſon, 0 
nephew to lord Hawkſbury. 
30. Hon. miſs Fitzgibbon, da 
ter of the lord chancellor gt 
E 
31. James Cranſtoun, ey, 10 
in in the nayy. 13. 
Lately, fir ThamasSkipyitd,! 
Avg. 4. Francis carl o Gul 


fir John Paterſon, bart. and di 
ter of the earl of Marchmont. 
bw. Catherige countels 9 

tlymouth 


ine Bert 


liam Re 
giment 


ſtus Eli 
tar. 
lowzger 


13. Hon. 12 Armytage, daugh- 
of lord Suffield. 
17. Auguſtine Carlini, the cele- 
* ſtatuary, aud keeper of the 
oyal Academ 


19: Lady of fir Joſeph Mawbey, 


3. Hon, Charles aa * 
0N mw lord Foley 
Lately, Phili is Dundas, cf 
C to the lord advocate ag 
by Lady Blayney, mother of the 
bunteſs of Clermont. 
29. Jane, dowager of Alexander 
ord Banff. 
30. Sir Thomas Durrant, bart. 
St. 1. General Joſeph Smith. 
3. Charlotte counteſs dowager. of 
larendon. 
4. Lady of fir George Glyn, bart. 
—, Archibald viſcount Gosford. 
1 13 Lady of Sir John Orde, bart. 
4. Hon, lieut, gen. Philip Sher- 


18, His royal | highneſs Henry 
rederick 0 Cumberland. | 
23- William duke of Montroſe. 
25, Sir John Moore, bart. 

04,4. Sir Bellingham Graham, 
Norton Conyers, bart. dll Bo 

Jo 75 Mary Ann Pleyde — 
75 el {0 daughter of 
Radnor, 

8, Edward earl of Oxford. 

—. Prince Henry, eldeſt ſon of 
[ my Ferdinand of Pruſſia, 

Stephen Metcalfe, elq- a lieut, 

0 r navy, and brother-in law to 
e earl of Uxbridge. 


David AApuilar, eſq. uncle to 


the hon. — 5 2 Stewart. 


. Myuheer Henry Fagel, Gref- 
fer to the a General of the 
Vnited Provinces. - 

22. Hon. James Browne, uncle to 
the ar of; Altamont. 

30. Mr. John Ed the eber 
drated nt wa 

zu. Lord biene brother 
Þ John third duke of Rutland, 


TI N. 65 


Nov. 5. Sir Hildebrand Jace 
OL _ 


6. John Thornton, eſq. father to 
the members for Southwark, Col- 
cheſter, and Hull. 

10. Lieut. Gen. John Douglas, 
col. 2 the 5th regiment of dragoon 

a 
wr 2. Thomas Lobb Chute, eſq. 
father of William Chute, eſq. M. P. 
for Hants. | 

20. Hon. William Fellowes Wal- 
lop, ſon of the earl of Portſmouth. 

29. William Brabazon, eſq. uncle 
to the ob of Meath, * 

—. Hon. John George Monta 

dſon of 2. earl of Sandwich.” 

Lately, Dorothy, dowager of 
John, ſecond viſcount Liſburne. 

30. Sir Hugh Dalrymple, bart. 

Dec. 1. George Mathew, eſq. 
uncle to lord voy” 

2. John earl of Mayo. 


2 y of fir Nigel Greſley, 
_ 5. Jane ducheſs of Athol. 

—, Lady Eagelton. 

11. Sir Samuel Hannay, bart. 
M. P. for Camelford. 

16. Vice-admiral John Cam pbell. 

20. Elizabeth ducheſs of pr” 
and Hamilton, 

26. Dr. Hugh Smith, of Strat- 
* in Eſſex. 
Modena. 


* 
* —— as. * 


PROMOTIONS in the Year 1590. 


12, John earl of Chat- 
ham, Richard Hopkins, eſq. Charles 
George lord Ard en, Samuel lord 
Hood, Robert yiſcount Belgrave, 
the hon. Jqha James Tan 
and Alan Gardner, eſq. to be lords 
of the admiralty. 

13. Hon, miſs Julia Digby— 
Maid of honour to her majeſty. 
16. William Bellingham, eſq. —A 
commiſkoner of the navy. 
(D 4 —, Francis 


| (55) 


L. Francis Stephens, eſq.— Com- 
miſſioner of the victualling office. 
30. Major general Thomas Stir- 


ling, to be col. of the 41ſt regt. of. 


foot. 

Feb. 20. Henry Hamilton, eſq. 
to be governor of the Bermu 
iſlands. 3 e 
March, 3. Viſcount Falmouth, 
and the hon. Dudley Ryder Privy- 
counſellors. | n 
6. Right hon. William Wynd-. 
ham Grenville, William Pitt, and 
Henry Dundas, Conſtantine John 
lord Mulgrave, lord Frederick 
Campbell, and the right hon. Dud- 
ley Ryder - Commiſſioners of the 
affairs of India. 


9. Earl Harcourt—Maſter of the 


horſe to the queen. | 
Ig. Dr. William Black—Firſt 
E to his majeſty in Scotland. 
1 Watkin Wilkams, eſq. lord 
lieutenant of Merionethſſire. 
15, Edward Boſcawen Frederick, 
eſq.--Standard bearer to hismajeſty's 
band of gentlemen penſioners. 
. * 176. Lord Walfingham and the 
earl of Cheſterfield—Poltmaſter: 
| general. | | 
17. John James earlof Abercorn 
to be governor of the counties of 
Donegal and Tyrone. 2 
20. E Hunter, efq.—Surgeon 
general of the army, and inſpector 
of the regimental hoſpitals. | 


—. Thomas Keate, eſq.—Sur- 
geon of Chelſea-hoſpital. <7 


* 34. Charles H Talbott, 
of Belfaſt—a —.— 5 
April 3. John Buller, and Ro- 
bert Nicholas, eſq.Commiſſioners 
' —» Lord Henry John Spencer, 
ſecretary of embaſſy to the ſtates 
2 — of Hor United 9 
iniſter plenipotentiary to the 
high migktinelfs. 2 ; 


6. Sir Alexander Hood, K. *. | 


Rear admiral of Great Britain, 


PROMOTIONS fax 


' ſteward 


baron of the exchequer in Scotland 


Clonbrock, in Ireland. 


. Dr. Lewis Bagot, bi 

Norwich—Biſhopof St. Aſaph, 
16. Robert Barry, Maurice Cy 
pinger, William Preſton, Chak 
Oſborne, and Richard Moore, 0 


Commiſſioners of appeals in 
17. George Hammond, ey. 


ſecretary of legation at Copenhage 


May, 1. Colonels George Hot Rum 
David Dundas, Adam Williams n of « 
Robert Abercromby, Gei ard Lai. D 
Thomas "Muſgrave, Joſeph Gonk an 
ham, Guſtavus Guydickens, Ju D 
Manſell, Geor 22 Alen ck an 
ander Stewart, James Coates, Rai. - 
Dundas, Richard Whyte, Alu krelat 

tarke, and James Hugonin- Mai count 

r-generals, Tz ' 


8. Dr. George Horne, to be iſh 
of Norwich. | 
22. Earl Gower, to be ambaſk 
dor extraordinary and plenipotedti 
ary to'the court of France. 
25. U e Wm. Pitt—Hig 


bridge. 
28. Earl Gower, —A privy cout 
ſellor. 3 

Charles Oakley, eſq.— 


20. 


baranet. 4 
e. Archibald Cockburn, eſq,-! 


— 


George Buchan Hepburn, ei 
— Judge of the di court 
Scotland. | | 


31. Dr. William Cecil Pery, bi 
ſhop of Limerick—Baron of Gleat 
worth, in Ireland. 

Mrs. Margaretta Foſter, wife dg 
the right hon, rn Foſter - Bare 
neſs of Oriel in Ireland. 
e. George Agar, eſq.— Barca 
Callan, in . 

—. Robert Dillon, eſq.— Baron 


— James Alexander, eſg.— Baron 
Caledon, in Ireland. 
June 11. George Henry, earl of 
Euſton, -Lord lieut. of 1 


— Philip earl of Hardwicke.— 
xd-lieut. of Cambridgeſhire. 
— James marquis Graham— 
d lieut, of Hungerfordſhire. 

12. Rev. William 7 D. D. 


in (dean of Canterbury 
* | Rev. Joſeph . D— 
an of Norwich. 
—, Dr. Geo. Rs ones, biſh 
Kilmore—Biſhqp of Kildare, and 


an of Chriſt-church, Dublin. 
—, Dr. William Foſter, biſhop. of 
rk and Roſs— Biſhop of Kilmore; 
, Dr. Wm. Bennet—Bithop « of 
a and Roſs. 

en earl of Don 
anke Fiſherwick, 
county of Stafford. 
15 es viſcount Grimſton, in 


«+ vn 


_ ry, Herts. AM W 
Cralluntine n u 
Td Hoe Milera 

grave.in Yor ire, 
Archibald Doug as, her n 
glas, of Douglas in e county 
Lanerk. 

Edwin Laſcelles, eſq.— — 
rewood, of Harewood i in Lork- 


Rer. Charles Harwood, P. 5 „ 


bean of Exeter. 


Rev. C Miller, M. A 
Nucf Chee 


Nu! Os eral Ge Hens 
Calder, Maran! nel f, f 


ery regiment, of foot. 
f Glent i Guy lord: heſter Cal. 
n ch regiment of phe c. dra. 
r, wife of 
— Bare Older eneral Adatu Milli 
alone? of the 47 th 3 


Baron 
Baron 
e 

earl of 


folk 
„ Philip 


ay James Pye,” efq M. p. for 
*g the laſt pulizment—Poet 


j nat colonel Oliver 


adjutant-genera 
ng in ply, pd ont 


John Orde, eſq.—A baronet. 


0. e eee 8. 


dee of 


veſon Gower, fit; 2 51 


e 


Au 26, George Frederick 
BY elq.—Page of honour to 


31. Lord Hanketbury—Collefto 
of the cuſtoms . 
0 16. Ed Tighe, 
ay Coote, John Rey, 
Richard Nevill, efqrs. with the au- 
ditors of the im accounts for 
the time being, to be e 
of extrqordinl 
counts i in Irel 
70 » Major-ge 
crombie— Col. 
foot. 

71. Sir Edward —— K. . 
John Evans, and Mark Milbank 
eſqrs. vice-admirals'of the 
de vice admirals of hr - x20 


poke 8 ahh en 


— Hood, 1.8 B. ON adm 


122 2 of the -blye, "tobe wie damen | 


Sir Rickard Hughes, Ent. John 


Elliott, and Will 
5 


— admirals of the ph Jo 
ton, —F rear admiral of 
= to be vice adini irals of the 
[on Carter & Allen eſg . fir * — 
5 Bay brag Hes 


Sawyer, eſqrs Kit . 
Ent; Tom Jona han Fa er, 0 


dmi | of the Fut, 0 
E A of He of th Tus 


Philip, Affleck, 
Biekert bath Mk, of fe Richard 


ner" 


REM 
regt. of 


wg 


© oy 


5 


l 


Fa ewart, 


ee of 
= blue, to de 
tate. 


* e of 
e following ca 


1 flag-0 pic wer al 


* Beichte, bn a.Phiti 
Colby, eſqrs to be rear- (nl Phila 
the Des "Thomas Fitz herbert, 
Samuel Corniſh, John — 


could 1 not be captors 
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— Houlton, Charles Wolſeley, 
arles 2 and Samuel Cran- 


eſqrs. to be rear admi- 


— the . | 

And the following further pro- 
motions of the ſea officers have alſo 
been made, viz. 20 maſters and 
commanders, taken from the liſt of 


of the year 1782, to be 5 
tains; 20 lieutenants taken 
liſt of thoſe who were made — 
lens lm, of the year 1780, to, be 
ers 49d commanders, twenty 
= 5 who have been fqr : 
rly a keutenants by com- 
wander in jef,, which appoint 
e ances, 
to be licute+ 


naats, 

64. Ir. John lord Fitzgibbon, 
bord chance 765 of Weng privy 
counſellor eat Titan. 


. John ames ear! of 
e . ſir 
rt Boyd, K. K. B. ee 


ibraltar. 
. Maj e fir Henry Calder, 


bart, - Lieutenant Wers of Gib · 


. Right bos. John. Charles 
7 7 Ghief Juſtice | in Eyre 
h of Treat. oY 


f the board of trade an 
3 in the abſence of lor 
awkeſbury. 
23. Viſcount Wentworth—s lord 
of the enge 


e hon. Dudley Pn 


Os Henry y, lord Di — 
7 of Pied 1 1 Co * 


5 lord Lovaine- —ear] 
fon all G lord G 
Gr a o a 
n of lig h Gage 
: Glouceſterſhire, remainder to 
nephew Henry Gage, e 
» Nov, fr Right hon, x Fi 


1118 


: * 
. 
, * 


thoſe who were made before the end 


. nne Gre 


Duke of Montroſe) in 
of "he horſe. 
George Hammond, eſq.— Sec 
tary of embaſſy at Madrid. 
5 Francis Drake, eſq. —ecretay 
of —— at Copenhagen. — 
Ty W 4 ey A b 1095 
e of : 
2 * — — K Wae⸗ 4 — 
10,85 985 of — lar! 
miral of the blue. Ric 
0 7. Alexander r Shaw, eſq Lit 
governor of the Iſle of Man, af 


The duke of Saxe Gotha, d 
Leeds, and earl of Chathan 
SOS Wan 


** 1 


— 


SEnirfs appointed for 1990, « 


Bedfordſhire— mes Metcalfe, « 
' Roxton-houſe 
. ee Cobham, 
hinfleld- 
— Hicks, of Bradds 


ham 
Camby and Hunt, Thomas Gt ur 
© of 'Whittleſea. 


5. Arden, of 1 
ornwall Richard Hichins, off 2 
Crit Within Browne, Warw! 

Tallentine Hall. Worce 
n Wilſon, e 


Devonſhire Peter Pering, of N 
berton, 

Dorſetſhi1 re—Henry William Fir 
of High-hall. 

vie- Lee Nottage, 0 of Bo 


Glouceſtrſhire—John Blagden 
of Alderley.” 

Herefordfhire-— ohn Scudand 
Lechmere, of Fownhope. 

Hertfordſhire — Samuel 

| Gauſſen, of North-Mims. x 
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ent, Leonard Bartholomew, of —— yes wk —— of 

Addington. TT s n 

e A Wig- Yorkſhire—Charles * =. 2g of 

ley, of Little Dalby, eſquires Duncombe Park, eſq. 
incolnſhire—Sir Thomas Which- 

cote, of A ſwarby; bart SOUTH WA L E S. 
ſonmouthſhire--- William Dinwoo- 

dy, of Abergaveuny..  Breconſhire—Samuel Hughes, of 
1b james Pell, of Snarehill, © Treguater, 
orthamptonſhize—Jubn PFrcke Caetmarthen——W. Paxton, of Mid- 

Willes, of Aiſtro | dletan Hall 
orthunberland=+Jobn Lowes, of ——— Matthew Davies, of 

Ridley Hall. Wileirog. 

n Chaworth, ” Glamorganſhire—-W, Lewis, { of 
of Annelley - Greenmeadow. Ft 
dfordihire—David Fell, of Caver- Pambroketbire——Willma Phill of 
tham, : 

utlandihire—Henry O'Brien, of Radnorſhire, Francis 9 of 
Tixover. Ran, cſpuires, ; 
dhroplhire—Saint. John Charlton, | „ I old 

of Charlton. NORTH WALES: 
domerſetſhire—John Stephenſon, of 

Bayford. Anglcley—Thomas Williams of Lz- 
ee ere Dacre, jun. nidan. 

of. Mar well! — Robert: Lid, of 
eee Sparrow, of - » Gelſelgyſarch, *c 


Bi Denbigimre—Edward Lioyd, of 
> Miles Barne, of 'Sattetley. Cetw ! (© 

need Long, of Carſhal- liabe, Charles Brown of Liy- 

ton. negrin. 

Suſex—Henry Manging, of South- Merionethſhire—J. Wynn Pugh, of 

over,  Carthmaelen. 


Warwickſhire—Henry Clay, of * Ifvorg een: Sto- 


f mingham. 6 Sa 
Kore 1 ys of Sal- 
0 ourt. 9 : 1 


— — 
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His Maj: Sprech to both Houſes bf 
Parliament, Fanuary 21, 1790. 


Cn I laſt met you in parka- 


ment; the continuance of the 
war on the Continent, and the inter- 
nal ſituation of different of Eu- 
on have been productive of events 
.whjch have engaged my moſt ſerious 
attention. 25 r en 
While I ſee with a juſt concern 
the interrupt ion of the tranquilli 
of other countries, I have had at 
the ſame time great ſatisfaftion' in 
being able to acquaint you, that I 
_—_ - a. — — of the 
diſpoſition of all foreign pow- 
ers — 1 theſe — 1 —＋ 
am perſuaded that you will entertain 
— 2 a deep and ful ſenſe 
of the favour of Providence in con- 
tinuing to my ſuhjects the increaſing 
advantages of „and the unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of thoſe inva · 
Juable bleſſings which they have ſo 
Jong derived — our excellent con- 
ſtitution. 


Sentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, 

I have given directions that the 
eſtimates for the preſent year ſhould 
be laid before you; and I rely un 
your readineſs to grant ſuch ſupplies 
as the circumſtances of the ſeveral 
branches of . the public ſervice may 
be found to require, | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
The regulations preſcribed by 
rlia- 


the act of the laſt ſeſſion of 


meat 1Elative to the corn trade, not 


ty portation of certain ſorts of corn 


- k : "CP g 
TLIC HTC 4f 4 Fl 
- 
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" 
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having been duly earried into eff own | 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdan 
there appeared reafon to apprehe! 
that ſuch an exportation of c 
might take place, and fuch diff 
ties occur in the importation of f 
reign corn, as wonld have bee 
productive of the moſt ſerious imm 
ventence to my ſubjects. Unds 
theſe circumſtances it appeared i " 
dilpenfably necelfary to take inf 5g 
diate meaſures for l | 
exportation ahi fucilitating the in 


and I therefore, by the advice of 
ivy council, ifſued an order þ 
hat purpoſe, 'a copy of which Nene 
have directed to he laid before yu! 
have only further to defin 
that you will continue to appl 
'yourſelves to thoſe objects whid 
may require your attention, u. 
the ſame zeal for the publicſſern 
which has hitherto — in 
your proceedings, and of wi 
the effects have been fo happily ne b. 
nifeſted in the increaſe of the pub 
"revenue, the extenſion of the coma 
merce and manufactures of 0g: * 
country, and the general proſpe * 


of my people. 


Xx ** 


Sperch of the Speaker of the Houſe 4 
Commons, on preſenting certain Bil 
for the Royal Aſent, Junc 10+ 
YOUR faichful commons ha 

now completed the ſupplies equi = 

for the ſervice of the current ya ve 


they have manifeſted their Joyalt ne of 


oo) PUBLIC 


their attachment to your majef- 
'; perſon and government, by their 
orm attentian” and diligent ex- 
ion in g fuch bills as were 
oft likely to conduce to the honour 
id dignity of your majeſty's crown; 
ad have, in all their proceedings, 


Your majeſty's commons carj- 
pt but contemplate with peculiar 
blaction the growing produce of 
e reverine, the rapi refs of 


creaſe of commerce and trade; 
fromftances affording the moſt 
ering proofs of the proſperity 
the country, in which they have 
doubt of your majeſty's partici- 
ting with them; and in the fatiſ- 
ion that muſt ariſe by the con- 
KL of ſuch objects. I 

our majeſty's commons are 
| aware that the principal cauſe, 
pong many others, to which theſe 
rat national benefits are to be 
ibed, is the continuance of peace ; 
it, ſenſible as they are of theſe bleſ- 
py, ——— deſirous of ren - 
ring them permanent, they have, 
an unanimous vote, lately af. 
ed your majeſty a ſubſtantial 
of that peace ought not to be main- 
ned but on ſuch terms as ſhall de 
Ky conſiſtent wſth the honour of 
ur majeſty's crown, and the inte- 
ls and welfare of your majeſty's 


—— _ 
ase Speech to both Houſes 
Pale, June 10. MY 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
THE neceſſary public buſineſs 
$ now concluded, I think it 
u to put an end to this ſeſſion 


ns ha , 
requilite paliament, * 


at yea! | have not hitherto received the 
ö of the court of Spain to the 
| 0 


own the 6 irit of a rt, a pow. 
|, and T free — 4 


Ir manufactures, and the general 
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ion which I have directed 
to be made at that court, in ſup. 
-port of the dignity of my crown, 
and of the intereſts of my people. 
I continue to entertain the ſtrongeſt 
defire tor the maintenance of 
on juſt and honourable grounds; 
but, under the - circumſtances, 
I feel it indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
proceed with expedition and vigour 
in thoſe preparations, the objects of 
which have already received your 
unanimous concurrence. 

The aſſurances and conduct of 
my allies on this intereſting occa 
have manifeſted, in the moſt ſatisfac- 
tory manner, their determination to 
fulfill the ments of the exiſt- 
ing treaties ; and I truſt that our 
mutual good underſtanding and con- 
cert will be productive of the hap- 
pieſt effects in the prefent conjunc-= 
ture of affairs in Europe. 

Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com · 

return 
thanks for che readinel, with which 
you 2 the ſupplies for the cur- 
rent ſervice, and for your unanimity 
and diſpatch in enabling me to take 
thoſe meaſures which the preſent 
crifis has rendered neceflary. 


AS I think it may be of material 
convenience that the election of a 
new parliament ſhould take place 
without delay, it is my intention 
forthwith to give directions for diſ- 
ſolving the preſent, and for calling 
a new parliament. But in ſignifyirig 
to you this intention, I canuot omit 
to aſſure you of the deep and grate- 
ſul ſenſe which I muſt ever entertain 
of that affectionate and unſhaken loy- 
alty, that uniform and zealous regard, 
for the true principles of our invalua- 
ble conſtitution, and that unremitting 

| attention 


icular 
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attention to the 8 pro- 
rity of my _ which have in- 

— directed all 

ings. 

The rapid increaſe of our ma- 
nufactures, commerce, and naviga- 
tion; the additional protection and 

ity afforded to the diſtant poſ- 
ſeſflions of the empire; the proviſl- 
ons for the good government of In- 
dia ; the improvement of the pub- 
lic revenue, and the eſtabliſhment 
of a permanent ſyſtem for the gra- 
dual reduction of the national debt; 
have furniſhed the beſt proofs of 
your refojution in encountering the 
dithculties with which you had to 
contend, and of your ſteadineſs and 
perſeverance in thoſe meaſures which 
were beſt adapted to promote the 
eſſential and laſting intereſts of my 
dominions. | 

The loyalty and public ſpirit, 
the induſtry and enterpriſe of my 
ſubjects, have ſeconded your exerti- 
ons. . On their ſenſe of the advan- 

tages which they at preſent experi- 


ence, as well as on their uniform 


and affectionate attachment to my 
perſon and government, I rely for 
a continuance of that harmony and 
confidence, the happy effects of 
which have ſo — appeared 
during the preſent parliament, and 

hich.muſt at all times afford the 
fireft means of meeting the exe- 
gencies of war, ,or of cultivating 
with increaſing benefit the bleſſings 
of peace, 


* 


3 „ — 


His Majeſ/ly*s Speech to beth Houſes of 


| P, ar. liament, Nov. 26. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Tt is a great fatisfaftion to me to 
inform you, that the differences 
which had ariſen between me and 


the court of Spain have happily 


your proceed- 


PAPERS {þ 


been brought to an amicable ter 

nation. | | ou 
J have ordered copies of the inf 

clarations exchanged between q * 


ambaſſador and the miniſter of 
Catholic king, and of the convey 
on which has fince been conclude 
to be laid before you. _ 
The objects which I have pili hav 
poſed to myſelf in the whole of H ep 
tranſaction, have been to obtain a ſuits, 2 
able reparation for the act of iis ye: 
lence committed at Nootka, an ainfi 
remove the grounds of fimilar ¶ * an! 
putes in future, as well as to ſcuff, I : 
to my ſubjects the exerciſe of the 
navigation, commerce, and f our p 
ries, in thoſe parts of the vo e reg 
which were the ſubject of diſcuſſt ; 
The zeal and public ſpirit ma ple: 
feſted by all ranks of my ſubjea_ the as 
and the diſpoſition and conduct 
my allies, had left me no room Me, f 
doubt of the moſt vigorous and t 
fectual ſupport ; but no event cui Ne du 
have — ſo much ati ges | 
tion as the attainment of the o 
which I had in view without at 
actual interruption of the bleſia a fo. 
of peace. f 
ince the laſt ſeſſion of pain wil 
ment a foundation has been laghWluade: 
for a pacification between Au 
and the Porte, and I am now ell 
ploying my mediation, in con)u 
tion with my allies, for the purpt 
of negotiating a definitive treaty 9 
tween thoſe powers, and of ende 
vouring to put an end to the dil 
fions in the Netherlands, in whe 
ſituation I am neceflarily concerns 
from conſiderations of national il: the 6 


tereſt, as well as from the enge 4. 5 


ments of treaties. 
A ſeparate peace has taken pi 
between Ruſſia and Sweden; b 
the war, between the former of ta 
wers and the Porte ſtill conti tribe 
he principles on which I hate! 


therto acted will make me 2 


FTBLIC PAPERS 
loying the weight 


influence of this country in con- 
teſtoration of e- 


proſpect nging the conteſt to 
a ſpeedy and ſncceſsful coucluſion. 

I think it neceſſary par 
to call your attention to the ſtate of 
the province of Quebec, and to re» 
commend it to you to conſider of 
ſuch regulations for its 
as the preſent ' circum 
condition of the pro 


the Houſe of Com- 


G gs 


have ordered the accounts of . 
vince may ap- 


xpences of the late 
ts, and the eſtimates for the en Pear 
he year, to be laid before you. 
Painful as it is to me at all times 
te any increaſe of the public bur- 
ns, I am perſuaded you will agree 
h me in thinking, that the extent 
our preparations was dictated by 
ue regard to the exiſting circum- 
; and that you will reflect Ple 
th pleaſure on ſo ſtriking a proof 
the advantages derived from the 
ſupplies granted fince the laſt 
ce, for the naval ſervice. I rely 
ublic ſpirit to 
ike due proviſion for defraying the 
ges incurred by this armament, 
| for ſupportin 


I am ſatisfied that I ſhall on 
every occaſion- receive the fulleſt 
proofs of your zealous and affectio- 
nate attachment, which cannot but 
afford me peculiar ſatisfaction after 


. 


You may be aſſured that I deſire 
nothing ſo much, on my part, as to 
cultivate an entire harmony and 
confidence between me and 
liament, for the purpoſe 
ſerving and tranſmitting to 
the invaluable bleſſings of our free 
and excellent conſtitution ; and of 
concurring with you in every mea» 
ſure which can maintain the advan- 
tages of our preſent ſituation; and 
promote and augment the 
3 happineſs of my fait 


ſo recent an 
ing the imm 


of my peo- 


your zeal and 


the ſeveral 
lic ſervice on 
general fituati- 
of affairs may appear to require. 
ou will at the ſame time, I am 
uaded, ſhew your determination 
nnably to perſevere in that ſyſtem, 
Mich has ſo effectually 
Id maintained the public credit of 


h of the Spealer of the Hou/ogf 
8 to 415 Mal on — 4 
ing the Bills of Supply, Dec. 29. 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 


Your * d dry 12 
your majeſty, with i ills 
— which they have paſſed for 
the public ſervice. N 

A large part of this 
been granted for the purpo 
rying into execution a meaſure, the 
principle of which has received the 
bation of your 


commons. Actuated by a generous 
* and 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Tou will have obſerved with 
tern the interruption which has 
en place in the tranquillity of 
ſſeſſions, in conſequence 
the unprovoked attack on an ally 
the Britiſh nation. The reſpec- 
ile ſtate, however, of the forces, 
ader the direction of the govern- 
ent there, and the confidence in 
name, which the ſyſtem 
rliament has eſta- P 
hed among the native 
la, afford the moſt tavourable 

/ 
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and wiſe polity, they hade ſacrificed 
the con ions of tem ry con- 


venĩence to thoſe which ariſe from a. 
Juſt regard to the permanent inte- 
reſts of theſe kingdoms. They bave 
nccordingly provided for the com- 
plete and ſpeedy diſcharge of, the 
pences recently incurred, in ſup- 
port of the honour and dignity of 
your majeſty's crown and the rights 
of your fubjects, without any laſting 
addition to the national debt or 
any embarraſſment to that ſyſtem 
which has fo effectually ſuſtaĩ ned and 
advanced the public eredit of the 
countty. | 
Your commons, fire, are induced 

to hope, that their conduct on this 
decaſion will operate as a ſalutary 
example to future times ; and that 
Its immediate effect will be to eſtab- 
lich an univerſal conviction of the 
internal ſtrength and abundant re- 
ſources of this country, and conſe- 
ou to afford an additional ſecu- 
ity for the continuance of the bleſ- 
fings of peace. A meaſure, which is 
the reſult of ſuch motives, and 
which leads to ſuch conſequences, 
onr commons are perſuaded cannot 
to receive your majeſty's moſt 
cious approbation. 2 
The bills, which it is my duty 
to preſent to your majeſty, are ſe- 
wrally intituled ſ—here the ſpeak- 
er read the titles of the ſeveral bills] 
and concluded by ſaying, 

* To which your commons, with 
all humility, defire your majeſty's 
— "30 MN 
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| | ech of. Fobn Earl rr 
we Lieuſenant of Ireland, to bo! 
Houſes of Parliament, Jan. 21. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
. THE king having been graciouſly 
pleaſedto place me in the govern- 


AE ASG. 


ment of this Kingdom, I han 
majeſty*s commands to meet y 
liament;. and it affords me n 


iar ſatisfaction that I enter up {pref 
diſcharge of this moſt impoMdiſtia 
in common with the reſt of his ppoin 
jeſty's dominions, is in the I ſh 
enjoyment of the bleſſings of ea! 
and of the ineſtimable adam pin 
ariſing from our free conſtitution, ſenſib 
This happy ſituation will undo eith 
edly encourage you to perſevere able 
the maintenance of good gor you 
ment, and to adhere to that wiſe 
tem of policy which has eſtablil 
the Fakes : e induſtry, and 
rity of your country up i: 
fir and ſteady foundation, 1. 22 
% £13 Y renn 
Gentlemen of the Hou 96 
Commons, ton. 


1 have ordered the national 
counts to be laid before you, anc 
truſt you will make ſuch provilt 
as ſhall be neceſſary for the exeg 
cies of the ſtate, and the honou 
ſupport of. his majeſty's gone 
ment. ; 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 
. YOUR zeal for the intereſt 
this country will naturally directyt 
attention to whatever can i 
the wealsh and extend the indul 
of Ireland; * her agriculture 


atch © 
* 
ſt o 

*. 
att 
em of 
Ks of! 


linen manufacture will claim 108; 
eſpecial care, and the inſtitution 1155 a 
the charter and other protein | wh 


ſchools, will, I am perſuaded, ; 
ceive from you 2 


which the intereſts of _ 


the good education of yout N 
arly demand, I earneſtly ren * 


Ing and continuing ſuch Jaws 8 
perience hath ſhewn to be of nt 
nal benefit, and I have the * 

— to WA 0 


fares as may contribute to that 
jill meet with his majeſty's moſt 
jous concurrence. 

preſſed with the deep ſenſe of 
dtioguiſhed honour which his 


have 
1eet ye 
me jt 
r upon 


Import 

is com has conferred upon me by 
f his Nopointment to this arduous ſitu- 
the (el, 1 ſhall endeavour with the ut- 
s of p zeal and attention to promote 
.dvantaWapoineſs and welfare of Ireland; 


itution, a ſenſible that 1 cannot otherwile 


[l undoy 

ſever table to my ſovereign, or to 
d gor your favourable opinion and 
at wiſe 

eſtablil 0 


„ and 


V up 
N, 


of in the Iriſh Houſe of Peers, 
ar, 22, On the Rejection of an 
nenament in the Addreſs to his 
Houle /, propoſed by Lord Portar- 


/ . tolls * " 


DISSENTIENT. 


P10" ECAUSE we conceive it to be 
ne ereßculiar duty of the peers of this 
1010 "I, a5 hereditary guardians of the 
ltution, and counſellors of the 
,, diligently and unremittingly 
emen, Which over the proceedings of 
* and to 5 — the 
5 ſt opportunity of informin 

direct Awe by humble entre, 


» indole? attempt which ſhall appear 
em of a tendency to injure his 


Ks of Ireland in their 4 
eges, or properties, either 
of ſtate, —— to — 
an inordinate expenditure of 
blic treaſure, eſpecially when 
profuſion is manifeſtly meant 
de attainment of the worſt of 
Nes, an undue and unconſtitu- 
me nfuence in parliament ; a 
bach is rendered in us till 
Indiſpenſable, inaſmuch as we 
our ſituation, denied the 


u happineſs, and high advan- 
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either to render my ſervices p 
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tag? of his majeſty's * | 2 
inſpection. 


and conſequent pater 

Becauſe we conceive that the 
ſent occaſion peculiarly and indiſ- 
penſably demands our performance 
of the above-mentioned duty from 
the following cauſes : 

iſt, That we cannot doubt of the 
purpoſes to which the new meaſures 
referred to in the amendment were 
adapted, inaſniuch as they took 
lace at a critical time, when the 
miniſters of the crown in Ireland 
were making extraordinary, public, 
and indecent efforts to procure a ma. 
jority in parliament ; and inaſmuch 
as the new charges on the eſtabliſh- 
ment have been diſtributed to mem- 
bers of parliament, or to their im- 
mediate connexions, and this too at 
a critical conjuncture, when the idea 
of combating an oppoſition to the 
will of the miniſter, by increaſe of 
national expence, Was pablic] 
avowed ; neither have ſuch of th 
meaſures as have to the 
deprivation of office or penſion been 
attended with any charge of official 
or judicial neglect, nor with any 
change in the condition of the per- 
fons ſo deprived, nor has any cauſe 
whatſoever been advanced or pre- 
ſumed, excepting only their parlia- 
mentary conduct; and we are the 


rather inclined to believe ſuch con- 
duct to have been the ſole cauſe, as 


the | rem 92 of making members of 
parliament victims of their vote has 
not only been adopted, but expreſſed. 

2dly, That though the diſmiſſal 
of perſons from place or penſion for 
their 1 conduct, and 
the multiplication of offices or ra- 
ther of Tarte with the name of 
office, for unconſtitutional purpoſes, 
are meaſures not new to this country, 
having evet been the ſad and only 
expedient of corrupt miniſters, yet 
muſt we obſerve that we cannot re- 


(=) collect 


* 
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collect any period when, in ſo ſhort® duty, if we did not declare our, 


a time, ſo many of theſe grievances 
have been crowded together, and in- 
flifted upon the nation. 

zdly. That a policy fo venal and 
deſtructive, eftabliſhed on principles 
both of coercion and corruption, 
muſt in this country, if ſuffered to 
take root, by the worſt means, ren- 
der any miniſter completely abſo- 
hate, inaſmuch as by creeating on 


every occaſion, ſuch as his own folly 


and preſumption may ſuggeſt places 
and penſions, and annual gratifica- 
tions with names annexed, he muſt 
in the end totally deſtroy the balance 
of the conſtitution, and make the 
two houſes of parliament his repre- 
lentatives only, not the repreſenta- 
tives of their own honour, or of the 
people to which important conſide- 
ration may be Ne that a policy 
of this nature is the more dangerous 
in Ireland, becauſe we have not as 
yet been able, from the oppoſition 
of miniſters, to obtain thoſe prudent 
acts which in England exiſt, and 
check its operation, ſuch as a place 
and penſion bill, in conſequence 
whereof we are expoſed to many 
dangers, againſt which the wiſdom 
of England hes fortified her conſtitu- 
tion. The miniſters in Ireland may 
make not only their public errors, 
but even their private pailions and 
corrupt affections the 1gnominious 
cauſe, of loading the Iriſh eſtabliſh. 
ment. | 
4thly, That whereas we were by 
the general declarations of our late 


- viceroy, confirmed in a belief that 


the expences of this country were 
exceſſiye, and by thoſe ſame decla- 
rations taught to expect a reduction, 
thus having his own authority, if 
that were neceſſary, not only againſt 


the expences which he found, but 


againſt the corfuptions which he 


ſuperadded, we ſhould think our- 
ſelves deficient indeed in our public 


o 


even while they increaſed then, 
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of h 
and 
ve o 
whi 
her, | 
itior 
Ve ha 


dial diſapprobation of the{ « 
mous charges which miniſters 
ſelves have not heſitat: d to cond 


gthly, That as we ſhall en 
ready to check licentiouſneſsin 
ever quarter it may make its ay 
ance, ſo ſhall we more eſprci 
ardent in our endeavours to 
the licentiouſneſs of miniſters i 
application of the national treit 
an offence, u hich, in its ef 
not of ſhort duration, but en 
upon us permanent and prodigl 
nual charges with all their atten 
baneful influence, and ultic 
tends to bring about a diſſoluti 


public virtue as well as of coul C0 
tional freedom, ſetting up in M 
place of both, maxims of gon A] 
ment falſe and frivolous, 1ul Cl 
and difſolute ; and we cannot: Pi 
expreſſing our opinion that the L 
ſent miniſters of the crown, hz LI 
ſhewn themſelves particularly is R( 


nant at the idea of popular ex 
are, when they commit minili 
exceſſes, expoſed to more than 
nary obſervation and animadveſi 

6thly, That the attempts t0 
tend venal influence beyond tix 
mits and decency of former il 
have been accompanied with atte! 
to advance principles and dc 
inconſiſtent with the tenour d 
conſtitution.” nciple 

From all theſe reaſons, ve 
hold, ourſelves inexcuſcable to 
country, to our king, and to our 
honour, if, under the con vici cre, 
now feel, the alarms we now el | 


tain, we ſhould not ſeize the cad, by 
opportunity of laying at the e the in 
our moſt gracious ſovereign, te cr 
information as it is our DW Qs, a; 
duty to afford him, and of ef bas 
ing our humble determination, ly a te, 
termination which cannot fail bon, 


ing approved by the benign 


Py 
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o his. peoples to purlue fuel We now Tee our commerce ex. 
and corſtitutibnal ſteps as may tended to a degree unknown ih any 
e our country from the griev former time, our agriculture inerès 

which ha ve Beem lately inflited ed even beyond the moſt fanguine 


re our q 
hole 1 
iſters g 
O Cong 


d then and from the danger of a ulation, and our linen manufac- 
all ex ae the ſame. 5 N = riſen largely in its value. Sark 
«fs in re have alſo thought it expedi - is the preſent praſperous ſituation of 
Its ap by the propoſed amendmenty to this country, and we behold it with 
pech n the Ene of miniſtry, under the more ſatisfaction, becauſe it has 
rs tod t chief govetnor, on the not ariſen" from temporary or cc. 
iſters en of the redreſs of national dental cireumſtarices; but has 5 

al treit ances, to the end that we might ceeded in a ſteady and regular courſe, 
ts eff co-operate with them towards from a wiſe ſyſtem uniformly ad- 
but en attainment of ſuch redreſs, or hered to, and from a confidence 


prodig 
Ir attend 

ultic 
iſſolutie 


ur own ſincere and humble, but the nation in à continudrice of th: 

ling efforts, endeavour to ad- ſyſtem, from the _— given to 
iter relief to the people of Ire- private property againſt 
l. | outrage, and above all, from that 


of cat CORK and ORRERY, content and peaceable ſubmiſſion to 
up in MOIRA” / & 4 the laws, witkout which no king- 
of gon ARRAN, ; dom, however bleſſed in conſtituti 

as, lu CHARLEMONT, *' climate, ſoil} or ſituation, can be rich 


annota PORTARLING TON, powerful, or happy. DOT 

at the WY LISMORE, © - hea ———— 
= „ e ͤ yg 
larly 1 ROSS, by proxy. | Sprech of the Lord Lieutenant of tres 
= mr OED © jr , both Hoaſes of Parliaments 
e thand | "Io b EEO fo ais! 
ml Tins, 4 Faxes). e 
mpts - Bill of Supply to che Lord Licews As the important objects that have 
yond tit nant, 1 7 your attention duting this 
mer ii n . | eſſion of parliament are now accoms 
ich May it pleaſe your Excellency, pliſhed, I have great pleaſure in fig- 


VERY year's experience, ſince nifying his majeſty's approbation 
nour dz, has ſhewn the wiſdom of the the zeal you have ſhewn for the pub- 
nciple which the commons then lic intereſt, and the diſpatch with 


„. liſhed, of preventing the further which you have the na · 
7. yoo of national debt. Un- tional buſineſs. 7 
to omi che influence of that principle, | + | n 
nvichadc credit has riſen ſo high — to Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
2 "it of an increaſe to the finking mn, 0 


t the fed the intereſt of the public debt. return you his ſincere thanks for the 
chenrfu 


reign, inte credit too has felt its ſalutaty eſs with which you have. 
ir and che advanced ſtate of voted the ſpp ies; Jos may depend- 
of e 4 lt has given vigour to induſtry, upon their ing ithfully applied 
_ ; 2 ſteady aid to mercantiſe ex- to the 4 poſes for which they were - 
t! vn, 1:74 77:20 CO ted, _ g | 
igen, . (Ez) My 


e violence 


d, by a confideral le diminution I have the king's commands 10. 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, by an officer commanding two 


I am directed to teſtify his majet- 
ty's ſatisfaction at the ſalutary pro · 
viſions which have been made during 
the preſent parliament, for the en- 


couragement of agriculture, the ex- po 


tenſion of commerce, the ſecurity of 
property, and the due execution of 
the law: regulations which have en- 
creaſed the wealth, advanced the 
trade, and raiſed the credit of your 
country to a degree unexampled in 


oy cee period. | 
© WhiteI return his majeſty's thanks 
for the marks of vour attach- 
ment to his perfon, family and go- 
vernment, I muſt ex his con» 
fAldence that you will continue to 
Inculcate in the minds of the peo 
that ſpirit of loyalty, and that viſ- 
tion to promote the tranquillity 
and general welfare of the _ 
which have ſo eminently diſtingui 
ed your conduct. | 


r y eve — te of taud- 

able . x public duty, 1 
ſhall unremittingly endeavour to 
cultivate yourtrue intereſt, in main- 
taining good order and government, 
and tocontribute by every means in 
wer to advance the 


m 
of is riſing country. 
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Speech of the Lord Lieutenant of Tree 
land to both Houſes of Parliament, 
July 2. | | 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I HAVE it in command from 
the king to acquaint you, that his 
majeſty ſome time ſince received in- 
formation that two veſſels belonging 
to his majefty's ſubjects, and navi 

gated under the Britiſh flag, and. 
two others, the deſcription of which, 
ĩs not hitherto ſufficiently aſcertained, 

had been captured at Nootka Sound, 

on the noeth-welt coal of America, 
7 A hou 


proſperity 
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niſh ſhips of war; that the cay 
of the Britiſh veſſels had been ſem 
and that their officers and crewsh 
been ſent as priſoners to a Spui 


rt, i 
His majeſty, in conſequence 
this — and of — 
nications which had paſſed on 
ſubject between his majeſty and 
court of Spain, directed his mimi 
at Madrid to demand ſuch full 
adequate ſatisfaction as the naiy 
of the caſe evidently requires, 
his majeſty having alſo received j 
formation that conſiderable am 
ments were carrying on in the pe 
of Spain, judged it indiſpenſablyt 
ceſſary to give orders for mali 
ſuch preparation as may put it 
his majeſty's power to act with 

our and effect in ſupport of f 
— of his crown, and the iu 
reſts of his people. 

His majeſty entertains the ſtrong 

deſire for the maintenance of | 
on juſt and honourable groundꝭ u 
he has directed me to affure y 
that no proper ſteps ſhall be omit 
by him which may conduce to tl 
ject but if unfortunately his 
jeſty's endeavours ſhould not be ſ 
ceſsful, he has the fulleſt reliancee 
the cordial and effectual ſupport 
his parliament of Ireland in thep 
ſecution of ſuch meaſures as 1 
eventually become neceſſary fort 
honour of his' crown, and for tl 

rotection of the efſential rights 

is 1 the common int 
reſts of the empire. 

Convinced that the ſame reg 
for his majeſty's royal perſon, tamil 
and government, which has at 


| muni! 
c1ous 7 
attach 
ich yo! 
ceedin 


times diſtinguiſhed his ſubje&s 

this Kingdom, will be equally mas une 
feſted upon this oocafion, I emen aber 
no doubt of my being authoriſe! lit hith 
convey to his majefty the fulleſt 1988 have. 


ig two g 
the cary 
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d crewsh 
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| 2 by the Spaniards, in Nootka 
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ny of your attachment, loyalty, of America, by an officer command- 
ll. ing two Spaniſh ſhips of war: that 
00010402 7. thecargoesofthe Britiſh veſſels have 
7 ——— Ulſ—— > been ſeized; and that their othcery 
1b of the = Lieubettaiit of Irr- _ —— ſent as priſoners 
nd to both Houſ's of Parliament, a | * 
Fa 
| bond e been noti the am- 
My Lords and Gentlemen, baſſador of the catholic king by order 
HAVE great ſatisfaction in Of his count, who at the ſame time 
municating to you his majeſty's defired that meaſures might he taken 
cious acceptance of thoſe 'proofs for preventing bis majelly's — 
attachment, loyalty, and real, from frequenting t e 
ch you have manifeſted in your were alledged: to have been. previ» 
ORE 
| 116. enn £ _ 
the Houſe of Com- were alſn made 2. ſiſneries car. 
iied on by his majeſty s ſubjects in 
is majeſty commands me to re- the ſeas adjoining to the Spaniſh 
you his thanks for the means continent, as being coatrary to the 
| have afforded him to provide rights of the crown of Spain. In 
the extraordinary expences of conſequenee of this line of commu- 
ernment that may be neceſſary nication, a demand was immediately 
We adept MER REN. 
WS. N uate i ion, or reſti · 
My Lords and Gentlemen, tution of the veſſels, previous to any 
im happy at this ſeaſon of the other diſcuſſion. 6 un wot 
7 to relieve you from attendar.ce By the anſwer from the court of 
burliament, 1 have no doubt of Spain, it appears that this veſſel and 
r continuance in that diſpoſition her crew had deen ſet at liberty by 
iert arid maintain the rights of the viceroy of Mexico; but this 
empire, which has ſo honourably repreſented to have been don» by 
inguiſhed your conduct. dim on the ſuppoſition that 2 
05 1 ones but the i of the rights 


7 24. * | 


# 7 


= — — 2 encouraged the indivi- 
re from bis Malefty ts bor duals of other nations to come tw 
| oF Pa tame Nha 25, re thoſe coaſts for the purpoſe of making 
ne jo the Capture of certain eſtabliſhments for carrying on trade, 
and, in conformity to his previous 
inſtructions, a mn bog _ ſhew 
Gronge Rex. 2 248 


. * tion. 

ls majeſty has received infor- No ſatis faction is made or offered, 
on, that two veſſels belonging and a direct claim is aſſerted by the 
is 9 ſubjects, and navi. court of Spain to the excluſive rights 


= under the Britiſh flag, and of ſovereignty, navigation, and com- 
others, of which the deſcription merce, in the territories, coaſts, and 


hitherto ſufficiently aſcertain- ſeas in that part of the world. 
ave been captured at Nootka His majely hs aow directed his 
a on the north weſtern coaſt miniſter at id to, make a freſh 


(E 3) repre» 


(70) 
repreſentation. on this ſubject, and 


faction as the nature of the caſe evi- 
dently requires; and, under theſe cir 
cumſtances, his majeſty having alſo 
received information'that conſidera⸗ 
ble armaments arecarrying on, in the 
ports of Spain, has judgeditindiſpenſ: 
2 to give orders to make 

preparations as may put it in 
his majeſty's power to act with vigour 
and effect in ſupport of the honour 
of his crown and the intereſts. of his 


A najeſty revo 

to his faithfulcomptongy:an whoſe 
aal and public ſpirit he has the moſt 
| est reliance, to enable him to 
take ſuch meaſures, ' and to make 
ſuch augmentatiom of his forces, as 
mir be eventually neceſſary for this 

e Wau 


T keihis majeſty's earneſt wiſh that 
te juſtice of his majeſty's demands 
may enſure, from the wifſdom and 
equity ef his catholio majeſty, the 
ſetis faction which is ſo unqueſtion- 
ably due; and that this affair may 
be terminated in ſuch a manner as 
io: prevent any grounds of miſun- 
8 i anding-in future, and to con- 
tine and confirm that harmony 
and friendſhip which has ſo happily 
ſubſiſted between the two courts, 
and 'which' his majeſty will always 
endeavour to maintain and ĩmprove 
by all ſuch means as are conſiſtent 
With the dignity of his majeſty's 

wn, and the eſſential intereſts of 
his majeſty's ſubects. S. R. 
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Declaration of his. Catholic Majrfty, 


June 4, tranſmitted to all the Eu- 


ropcan Courts. 


THE king being apprized of the 
particulars laid before his miniſters 
on the 16th of May, by Mr. Merry, 
his Britannic majeſty's miniſter, re- 
| lative to the unexpected diſpute be- 


been. this court and Great Britain, 
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ö ' 28 to the veſſels captured in Pony 
to claim ſuch full and adequate ſatis - La 


PAPERS, 


urence, or Nootka Sound, ont 
coaſt of California, in the South% 
has commanded the underfigned,| 


majeſty ty's firſt ſecretary of ſtate, 
anſwer to the ſaid minjſte of l 
land, that he had the honcur 
make known perſonally, and in 
ting, · to the ſaid — upon t 
18th. of the ſame month, th:t 
majeſty at no time pretended tou 
rights in any ports, ſeas, or plac 
other than what belongs to hiscrc 
by the moſt ſole mn treaties, rect 
nized by all nations, and mort 
ticularly with Great Britain, by 
right founded on peAticular treat 
the uniform conſent of both natia 
and by an unmemorial, regular, a 
eſtabliſhed poſſeſſion: that his n 
jeſty is ready to enter upon everye 
amination and diſcuſſion mot lik 
to terminate the diſpute in an at 
cable way; and is willing to en 
into immediate conference with t 
new ambaſſador; and if "juſtice 1 
quires it, will certainly diſappre 
of the conduct, and puniſh his 


jects if they have gone beyond ti deſir 
powers. This offer and ſatis amic: 
will, it is hoped, ſerve as an cx! of | 
ple to the court of Londan to do be 
much on its, part. tenacin 


As the two courts of Londons 
Madrid-have-not yet received 
per and authenticated accounts 4 
proofs, of all that has really paſſed 
theſe diſtant latitudes, a contra 
tion in the developement of i 
has by this means been occaliont 
Even at this moment the papen 
minutes made up by the vice 
New Spain on this matter art 
arrived. Poſterior letters indeei 
that the Engliſh veſſel, the Agon 
had not been ſeized and conÞ 
till legally condemned; and thatt 
ſmall veſſel called the Princeſs No 
which had afterwards arrived, 
not ſeized or conſiſcated, but i 
on the contrary, full reſtituto' 


igati 
7 did : 
at cou 


1 
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n pon by the viceroy, and an obli- without the leaſt diſagreement. In- 
nd, oro only taken from the captain deed it may be aſſerted with truth, 
>0uth oh pay the price of the veſſel, if ſhe that the manner, much more than 
gned, , declared a lawful prize; and the ſubſtance, has uced the diĩſ- 
\ ſtate, the preciſe ſame terms he had paves that have taken place on this 
1 of E erated a Portugueſe veſſel belong- head with Great Britain, 

oncur Wie to Macao, and two American ' Nevertheleſs, the king does deny 
nd in: ck. Theſe particulars will be what the enemies to peace have in- 


re explicitly proved and eluci- duſtriouſly circulated, that Spaia ex- 
ed on the arrival of the neceſſary tends pretenſions and rights of ſove - 
S. reignty over the whole of the South 
The firſt time that our ambaſſa- Sea, as far as China. When the 


upon t 
, thet! 
led to a 
or plac 


his crofbr made à public notification of words are made uſe of, “ In the | 
es, teu is matter to the miniſtry at Lon- name of the king, his ſovereignty, 0 
more n, on the 1<th of February laſt, navigation, and excluſive commerce 
ain, Hay of the circumſtances that are to the continent and iſlands of the | 
r treaty certain were then doubtful. South Sea,” it is the manner in 
h nate rights and immemorial poſſeſ- which Spain, in ſpeaking of the In- 


pular, 2 
it his n 
| every t 
noſt lik 
n an all 

to em 


pn of Spain to that coaſt and ports, dies, has always uſed theſe words — 
| well as ſeveral other titles proper that is to ſay, to the continent, 
be taken into view in a pacific iflands, and ſeas which belong to 
Tmiation; were not quite certain. his majeſty, ſo far as diſcoveries +9 
nd if the court of London had been made and ſecured to him by 
ade an amicable return to the treaties and immemorial poſſeſſion, 


: with M aplaints made by his majeſty re- and uniformly acquieſced in, not- 
juſtice Me to thoſe merchants whom withſtanding ſome infringements by 
liſapprogW@pain regards as uſurpers and the individuals who have been puniſhed 
h his U olators of treaties, and had ſhewed upon — 9 of their offences. 
yond tax deſire to terminate the affair by And the king ſets up no pretenſions 
atisfacul amicable accommodation, a great to any poſſeſhons, the right to which 


| of unneceſſary expence might he cannot prove by irrefragable ti- 
ne been ſaved. The high and tles. | 

tenating tone and manner in which Although Spain may not have 

e anſwer of the Britiſh miniſter eſtabliſhments or colonies planted 

s couched, at a time when no upon the coaſts or in the ports in 
ſain information of the particu- diſpute, it does not follow that ſuch 

n had arrived, made the Spaniſh coaſt or port does not belong to her. 
inet entertain ſome ſuſpicionsthat If this rule were to be followed, one 
was made, not ſo much for the nation might eſtabliſh colonies on 
pole of the diſpute in queſtion, the coaſts of another nation, in Ame- 


i pets Us 2 pretext to break entirely with rica, Aſia, Africa, and Europe, by 
vicer0f r court ; for which reaſon it was which means there would be no 
r are uzht neceſſary, to take ſome pre - fixed boundaries — a circumſtance 
need f utions relative to the ſubject. evidently abſuxd, ; 

Arg On a late occaſion a complaint But whatever may be the iſſue of 
'0 


made to the court of Ruſſia as the queſtion of right, upon a mature 
ome ſimilar points relative to the conſideration of the claims of both 
Wigation of the South Sea. A rties, the reſult of the queſtion of 
wad anſwer being returned by Fa is, that the capture of the Eng- 


| = court, the affair was terminated liſh veſſels is repaired by the reſtitu- 
_ 5 14) tion 


not only 


five war, 


(2) PUBLIC 


tion that has been made, and the con- 
duct of the viceroy; for as to the 


| ee of ſuch reſtitution, and 


ether the prize was lawful or not, 


that reſpects the queſtion of right 


yet to be inveſtigated ; that is to lay, 
if it has been agreeably to, or in 
contradiction to the treaties relative 
to the rights and poſſeſſions of Spain. 
Laſtly, the king will readily enter 
into any plan by which future. dif- 
putes on this ſubje& may be obviated, 
that no reproach may be npon him 
as having refuſed any means of re- 
conciliation ; and for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a ſolid and permanent peace, 
between Spain and Great 
Britain, but alſo between all nations ; 
for the accompliſhment of which ob- 
je& his majeſty has made the greateſt 
efforts in all the courts of Europe; 
which he certainly would not have 
done if he had any deſign to involve 
England and the other European 
powers 1n a calamitous and deftru . 


F 


Ex Con DE FronIDA BLANCA, 


Aranjuez, June 4. 
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Memorial of the Court of Spain, deli- 
wvered June 13, to Mr, Fitzher- 
bert, the Britiſh Ambaſſacor at 
Maar id, . | | 


BW eyery treaty upan record be- 
twixt Spain and the other nations of 
Europe, for upwards of two centu- 
ries, an excluſive right of property, 
navigation, and commerce to the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies, has been uni- 
formly ſecured to Spain, England 
having always ſtood forth in a parti- 
cular manner in ſupport of ſuch right. 

By article 8th of the treaty of 
Utrecht (a treaty in which all the 
European nations may be ſaid to 


= EE & © © 


have taken a ) Spain and E 
land profeſs Jags = it as a {wr 
damental principle of agreemen 
that the navigation and comme 
of the Weſt-Indies, under the dowi 
nion of Spain, ſhall remain in 
eciſe ſituation in which they fats in 
in the reign of his catholic mare vi 
Charles II. and that that rule u en ba 
be jnviolably adhered to, and be i e ſeas 
capable of infringement. 
After this maxim, the two poy t (mug 
ſti pulated That Spain ſhould neveMheral 1 
grant liberty or permiſſion to n an 
nation to trade to or introduce the 
merchandiges into the Spaniſh Ar e ord 
rican dominions, nor to ſell, cd Spanit 
or give up, to any other nation, iis adjac 
lands, dominions or territorics, « ly n 
any part thereaf. On the contrary 
and in order that itsterritories ſuai ral R 
be preſerved whole and entire, Eng 
land offers to aid and aſſiſt the 85 
niards in re-eſtabliſhing the limits . 
their American dominions, and plc the in 
ing them in the exact ſituation the 
in at the time of his ſaid a the 
tholic maje Charles II. if by ac a th 
dent it ſhall be diſcovered that th Ngato! 
have undergone any alteration tot | 


prejudice of Spain, in whatever ma wi 
ner or pretext ſuch alteration ma a 
have been brought about, ne 

The vaſt extent of the Spaniſ te with 
ritories, navigation, and domino oel 
on the continent of America, ie Nn 9! 


and ſeas contiguous to the South de- and a 
are clearly laid down, and authen ave, 
ticated by a variety of document 
laws, and formal acts of poſſellio 
in the reign of King Charles [| 
It is alſo clearly aſcertained, th | 
notwithſtanding the repeated iſ" tha 
tempts made by adventurers and 
rates on the Spauiſh coaſts of th 
South Sea and adjacent iſlands, Spa 0 
has ſtill preſerved her poſſeſſions ti 
tire, and oppoſed with ſucceſs thok 


uſt f b tly ſendin 
W by conſtantly h 


nd E ſhips and veſſels to take poſſeſſion 
sach ſettlements. By theſe mea- 
eement s, and reiterated acts of poſleſh- 
mme Spain has ſerved her domi- 
e doe. which ſhe extended to the 


ders of the Ruſhan eſtabliſh- 


in t 


ey ſtood ts in that part of the world. 
majcls WW The viceroys of Peru and New 
ile a in having been informed, that 


d be ee ſexs had been for ſome years 


| more frequented than formerly ; 


> pow t ſmuggling had increaſed ; that 
dra 7 prejudicial to 
1 to n and ws ay tranquillity 
ice the deen ſuffered to be made; th 

ſh Ar ve orders that the weſtern coaſts 
1, cede Spaniſh America, and iſlands and 
tion, M adhacent, ſhould be more fre- 
Ces, 0 ly navigated and explored, 

ontrar They were alſo informed, that 
5 ſuau ral Ruſhan veſſels were upon the 
re, ug of making commercial eſtab- 
he Spe ments upon that coaſt, - At the 
limits oe that Spain demonſtrated to Ruſ- 
nd ph the inconveniences attendant up- 
ion the uch incroachments, ſhe entered 


ſaid 2 


vn the negociation with Ruſſia, 
u the ſuppoſition that the Kuſſian 
neators of the Pacific Ocean 
| no. orders to make eſtabliſh- 
its within the limits of Spaniſh 
nerica, of which the Spaniards 
r the firſt poſſeſſors, (limits ſituat- 


nat th 
on tot 
er Wan 
on Ma 


niſh ter i within Prince William's Strait) 
ominio jolely to avoid all diſtentions, 
ca, ie in order to maintain the harmo- 
uth dea nd amity which Spain wiſhed to 
authen Ve, | 
-ument The court of Ruſſia replied, it had 
oſſeſ my given orders, that its ſub- 
arles II ſhould make no ſettlements in 


ts belonging to other wers, 
dd that if thoſe orders bad been 
ated, and any had been made in 
ui America, they deſired the 


js, Spa would put a ſtop to them in a 
ions e manner. To this pacific 
eſs tha age on the of Ruſſia, Spain 
ſendia ed, that the could not be an- 
ble for what her officers might 
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do at that diſtance, whoſe general 
orders and inſtructions were not tn 

it any ſettlements to be made 
b other nations on the continent 
Spaniſh America. 5 
Though treſpaſſes had been made 
by the Engliſh on ſomeof the iſlands 
thoſe coaſts, which had given 
riſe to ſimilar complaints having been 
made to the court of London, Spain 
did not know that the Engliſh had 
endeavoured to make any ſettle- 
ments on the northern of the 
Southern Ocean, till the command- 
ing officer of a Spaniſh ſhip, in the 
uſa} tour of the coaſts of Califor- 
nia, found two American veſſels in 
— —— or — harbour, 
where he was 8 proviſiom 
and ſtores. Theſe veſſels he per- 
mitted to proceed on their voyage, 
it appearing from their papers, that 
they u ere driven there by diſtreſs, 
a 4 came in to reſit. 
He alſo found there the Iphigenia 
from Macao, under Portugueie co- 
lours, which had a paſſport from 
the governor ; and though he came 
manifeſtly with a view to trade there, 
yet the _ admiral, when he 
ſaw his inſtructions, gave him leave 
to depart. upon bis figning an en- 
gagement to. pay the value of the 
veſſel, ſhould the government of 
Mexico declare it a lawful prize. 
With this veſſel there came a ſe- 
cond, which the admiral detained ; 
and a few days after a third, named 
the Argonaut, from the above-men- 
tioned place. The captain of this 
latter was an Engliſhman. He came 
not only to trade, but brought every 
thing with him proper to form a ſet+ 
tlement there, and to fortify it. 
This, notwithſtanding the remon- 
ſtrances of the Spaniſh admiral, he 
perſevered in, and was detained, to · 
gether with his veſſel. 
After him came a fourth Engliſh 
veſſel, named the Princeſs Royal, and 
evidently 


(74) 


[evidently for the ſame purpoſes. 
She likewiſe was detained, and ſent 
to Port St. Blas, where the pilot of 
the Argonaut made 
ſelf. ' Net 
The viceroy, on being informed 
of theſe particulars, gave orders 
that the captain and the veſſels ſhould 
be releaſed, and that they ſhould 
have leave to refit, without declar- 
ing them a lawful prize; and this he 
did, on accaunt of the ignorance of 
the 1 ne and the friendſhip 
which ſubſiſted between the two 
courts of London and Madrid. 
- He alſn gave them leave to return 
to Macao with their cargo, after 
capitulating with them in the ſame 
manner as with the Portugueſe ca 
tain, and _—_— the affair to 
finally determined by the count de- 
Revillagigedo, his ſucceſſor, who 
alſo gave them their liberty. 
As ſoon as the court of Madrid had 
received an account of the detention 
of the firſt Engliſn veſſel at Nootka 
Sound, and before that of the ſe- 
cond arrived, it ordered its ambaſ- 
fador at London to make a report 
thereof to the Engliſh miniſter, 
which he did, on the 1cth of February 
laſt, : and to require that the parties 
who had planned theſe expeditions 
ſhunld be puniſhed; in order to de- 
ter others from making ſettlements 
on territoriesoctupied and frequent- 
ed by the Spaniards for a number of, 
ears. — | 
In the ambaſſador's memorial, 


mention was only made of the Spa- 


mth admiral that commanded the 


"preſent armament, having viſited 


ootka Sound in 1774, though 


that harbour had been frequent 


viſited both before and fince, with 


'the ufual forms of taking poſſeſſion. 
- Theſe forms were repeated more par- 


ticularly in the years 1765 and 1779, 


all along the coaſts as far as Prince 


William's Sound, and it was theſe 


DIF 


away with him- - 


bruary, was, that they 


mor ial, neceſſarily ſuſpended # 


III IS. 


acts that gave occaflon to the neg 
rial made by the court of Ruta, 5 
has been already noticed. 
The ©paniſh- ambaſſador a Li 
don did not repreſent in this n 
rial at that time, that the right 
gum to theſe coaſts was conforms 
ble to ancient boundaries, whid 
had been guaranteed by England 
the treaty of Utrecht, in the nan 
of Charles II. deeming it to be us 
neceſſary ; as orders had been g 
and veſſels had actually been ſri 
on thoſe coaſts,” ſo far back as 164 
The anſwer that the Eg 
miniſtry gave, on the 26th of fe 
| had not 
been informed of the fach fu 
! the ambaſſador, and that the 
of w2olence, mentioned in his me 


diſcuſſion of the claims therein, ti 
an adequate atonement had ben 
made for a proceeding fo injuriou 
to Great Britain. | 

In addition to this haughty u 
guage of the Britiſh miniſter, he fa 
ther added, that the ſhip mult in the 
firſt place be reſtored, and that wi 
reſpe& to any future ſtipulations, f 
would be neceſſary to wait for a mon 


full detail of all the circumlaxMuillit 
of this affair. am 

The harſh and laconic fie ys 
which this anſwer was given, un Wh 
the court of Madrid ſuſpect that! aking 
king of Great Britain's mine par 
were forming other plans; and er tc 
were the more induced to think the 
as there were reports that they olenc 
going to fit out two fleets, one ech flag 
the Mediterranean and the other He ſoy 
the Baltic. This of courſe obi t Mai 


Spain to increaſe the, ſmall {quaih 
ſhe was getting ready to exerciſe 
marine. 


The court of Spain then oft Majeſty 
her ainbaſſador at London to Pp" Ne righ 
a memorial to the Britiſh min To t 


ſetting forth, that though the co 


lations, f 
for a mot 


-umſtance 
c ſtile f 


ven, MA 
& that l 
miniſte 


and tht 


, think 
they 
8, one K 
e other k 
rſe obliy 
11 {quad 


xticiſe 2 


en 07% 
to pe 
1 nan 


the cls 
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Spain had an indubitable right to 
he continent, iſlands, © harbours, 
nd coaſts of that part of the world, 
punded on treaties and immemorial 
oſſelſion, yet as the viceroy of Mex 
o bad releaſed the veſſels that were 


tained, the king looked upon the 


fair as concluded, without enter- 
ng into any diſputes or diſcuſſions 
dn the undoubted rights of Spain, 
nd deſiring to give a proof of his 
riendſhip for Great Britain, he 
hould reſt ſatisſied if ſhe — 6 
— yer” unn reſpect 
oſe rights. 
As if Spain, 1 this anſwer, had 
id: claim to the empire of that 
dean, though ſhe only ſpoke of 
phat belonged to her by treaties, 
nd as if it had been ſo grievous an 
fence to terminate this affair = 
ſtitution of the only veſſel whi 
is then known to have been taken, 
excited ſuch clamour and agitation 
| the parliament of Englond, that 
he moſt vigorous' preparations for 
ar have been commenced ; and 
hole powers difinclined to peace 
harge Spain with deſigns cuntrary 
0 her known principles of honour 
d probity, as well as to the tran- 
llity of Europe, which the Spa- 
iſh monarch an his miniſters have 
lways had in view." 
While England was employed i in 
— the teſt armaments and 
reparations, that court made an- 
ver to the Spaniſh ambaſſador (up- 
al — zth of May) that the acts of 
lolence pain war againſt the Bri- 
= flag © rendered 5 neceſſary for 
ereign to charge his miniſter 
adrid, to renew the remon- 
rances (being the anfwer of Eng- 
nd already mentioned) and to re- 
Juire that ſatisfaction, which his 
N thought he had an — 
e right to . * 
To this was added a declaration 
to enter formally.into the matter 


until a ſatisfactory anſwer wis ob» 
tained ; and at the ſame time the 
memorial of Spain ſhould not in. 
elude in it the queſtion of right;“ 
which formed a Hoſt aaf pen 

2 the diſcuſſion. 

The Britiſh adminiſtration offer, 
in the ſame anſwer, to take the moſt 
effectual and pacific meaſures, that 
the Engliſh ſu ſubjects ſhall not act 
* againſt the juſt and acknowledged 


rights of Spam, but that they can- 


not a eſent accede to the pretenfi- 
who abſolute Fn dj com- 
ere and navigation, Which a 
peared to be the principal object of 
the memorials of the ambaſſador, 
and that the king of re. ere conſi- 
der< it as a dut nt upon 
him to protect d 10 ſubjects in 2 
enjoyment of the right of continu- 
ing their fiſhery in the Pacific Ocean.“ 
If this pretenſion 4s found to treſ- 
2 7 upon * ancient boundaries 
aid down in —_ of king Charles 
II. and 1 England in 
the trea as Spain 


Tue, 2 
believes, it * that that court 
will have good reafons for diſput- 
ing and — ng this claim, and 


it is to be hoped that the equity of 
the Britiſh adminiſti ation Sill ſul· 
pend and reſtrict it accordingly. 

In conſequence of the foregoing 
anſwer, the charged'affaires fromthe 
court of London at Madrid infiſted, 
in a memorial of the 16th of May, 
on 8 of the veſſel detained 
at Nootka, and the there · 
in contained; of an — — 
for the loſſes ſuſtained, 3 on a re- 

ration ioned to the in 
* to the Roglifh ſubjects * 
under the Britith flag, and that they 
have an indiſputable right to the en · 
joyment of a free and nne 
navigation, commerce, and fiſhery 
and to the poſſeſſion of ſuch eſtabliſh. 
ments as they ſhould form with the 
conſent of the natives of the country, 

not 


—_— — 5 


. 
— = — 
88 * _ 


— — — 
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ns ſyecified in the official letter of 
Merry on the 16th of May, 
be regarded by his Britannic ma- 
as conſtiruting in itſelf the ſa- 
ation demanded: and his faid 
pjeſty will accept of it as ſuch by a 
nter declaration on his part. I 
ve to add, that as it a un- 
in if the veſſels, the North 
eſt, an American veſſel, and the 
igenia, had truly a right to en- 
11 the Britiſn flag, 
e king will with pleaſure conſent 
at an examination of this queſtion, 
well as that relative to the juſt 
punt of the loſſes ſuſtained by his 
djedts, be left to the deter- 
ination of commiſfioners to be 
med by the two courts. 

Having thus itulated to'your 
cellency the heads of what I ob- 
reel to = in converſation, I flat- 
r myſelf you will weigh the whole 
your mind, with that ſpirit of 
ity and moderation which cha- 
feriſes you, that I may be in a 
dition of ſending to my court, 
ſoon as poſſible, a ſatisfactory an- 
as to the point contained in the 
btal paper ſent to Mr. Merry on 
* 4th of the month, and which, 
ir the reaſons I have mentioned, 


anot be regarded is Britanni 


have the honour to be, &c. 
ALLEYNE FiTZHERBERT, 


_ r 


of * 


* Count de Florida Blanca: Reply, 
June 18. 
YOU will name ting fir, that I 
anot give my to the princi- 
daf down in your laſt di as 
an maintains on the moſt ſolid 
unde, that the detention of the 
mis was made in a port, upon a 
d or in a bay of Spaniſh Ame- 
* the commerce and navigation 
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of which belonged excluſi to 
Spain, by, treaties with all na 
even England herſelf, 

The principles laid down cannot 
be adapted to the cafe. The veſſels 
detained attempted to make an eſta- 
bliſhment at a port where they found 
a nation actually ſettled, the Spaniſh 
commander at Nootks having, pro- 
vious to their detention, made the 
moſt amicable entations to the 
2 to from their pur- 


Your excellency will alſo permit 
me to lay before you, that it is not 
at all certain that the veſſels detained 
navigated under the Britiſh flag, al- 
though they were Engliſh veſſels ; 
there having been reaſon to believe 
that they navigated under the pro- 
tection of Portugueſe paſſports, fur- 
nifſhed them by the governor of 
Macao as commercial veſſs, and 
not belonging to the royaF marine. 
Your excellency will add to theſe" 
reaſons, that by the reſtitution of 
theſe veſſels, their furniture and car- 
or their value, in conſequence 
of the reſolution adopted by the vice- 
roy of Mexico, which has been ap- 
proved of by the king, for the 


of peace, every thing is placed in 


its original ſtate, the object your 


excellency aims at—nothing remain- 
ing unſettled but the indemnification 


of loſſes, and ſatisfaction for the 


inſult, which ſhall alſs be regulated 
when evidence ſhall be given what 
inſult has been committed, which 
hitherto has not been ſufficiently 
explained. | 
owever, that a may not 
ariſe about words, and that two na- 


tions friendly to each other not 


be expoſed to the calamities of war, 


I have to inform you, fir, vr apo 
con- 


of the king, that his maj 

ſents to m — 22 

our excellency propoſes in your 

ſetter, and will offer to his Britanaic 
majeſty 


_ - — 
2 — — — 


4 


| 
| 
l | | 
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* 
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| 


— 


— 
— 
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» 
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majeſty a juſt and ſuitable ſatisfaction 


for the inſult offered to the honour 


of his flag, provided that to. theſe 
are, added either of the following 
explanations : e 
1. That in offering ſuch ſatisfac- 
tion, the inſult and the ſatisfaction 
ſhall be fully ſettled both in form 
and ſubſtance by a judgment to be 
ronounced by one of the kings of 

urope, who the king my maſter 
leaves wholly to the choice of his 
Britannic majeſty ; for it is ſufficient 
to the Spaniſh-monarch that acrown- 
ed head, from full information of 
the facts, ſhall decide as he thinks 


2. That in offering a juſt and 
fuitable ſatisſaction, care ſhall be 
taken that in the progreſs of the 


negociation to be opened, no facts 


be admitted as true but ſuch as can 
be fully eftabliſhed by Great Britain 


with regard to the inſult offered to 


her flag. | 

3. That the ſaid ſatisfaction ſhall 
be given on condition that no infer- 
ence. be drawn therefrom to affect 
the rights of Spain, nor of the right 


of exacting. from Great Britain an 
equivalent ſatisfaction, if it ſhall be . 


found, in the courſe of negociation, 
that the king has a right to demand 


ſatisfaction for the aggreſſion and 
uſurpation made on the Spaniſh ter- 
ritory, contrary to ſubſiſting trea - 
ties. 


Vour excellency will be pleaſed 
to make choice of either of theſe 


three explanations to the declaration 


your Excelleacy propoſes, or all the 


three together, and to point out 


any difficulty that occurs to you, 
that it may be obviated ;z—or any 


other mode that may tend to pro- 


mote the peace which we deſire to 
eſtabliſh. | A e 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

EL Cox DE DE FroRrDA BLANCA, 


\ 


P AER S. 


Letter from the Right Hon. IWil; 
Wyndham Grenville, one of | 
Majsfly's Principal Secretaris g 

State, to the Lord Mayor. 

„„ bal, Aug. 5, 1198 

My Loan, 

I HAVE the honour to inf 
your lordſhip that a meſſenger in 
rived from his majeſty's ambaſſad 
extraordinary at. Madrid, with th 
account, that, in compliance wil 
his majeſty's demand of ſatisfaQtig 
for the capture of the Britiſh vel 
at Nootka, a declaration was figne 
on the 24th of July, by count Fl 
rida Blanca, in 5 name of hi 
catholic majeſty ; and that the fan 
was accepted in his majeſty's 
by his majeſty's ambaſſador, whi 
was thereupon to proceed to t 
diſcuſſion, of the matters dependin 
between the two courts, with a vi 
to a definitive arrangement. 

The declaration above refer 
to, will be immediately publiſhe 
in a Gazette Extraordinary, hic 
will be forwarded to your lordſliſ 
as ſoon as it is printed. 
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I am, my lord, 
Your lordſhip's moſt obedient nuke fy 
And moſt humble ſervant, Ne v 
| W. W. GrENvillk g an 
| reſte 
The Right Hon. the Lord * 
bon as 


Mayor of London. 
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The London Gazette Extraordina!) 
Auguft 5. 

©. Whitehall, Aug. 5,176 
THIS morning one of his mal 

ty's meſſengers arrived from Madrid 

at the office of his grace the duke: 


Leeds, his majeſty's principal {ec 8 
tary of ſtate for foreign aſſairs, n M. 
| liſpatches from the right honouradl U. 8 
Alleyne Fitaberbert, his mech L. e 


ambaſſador extraordinary and plet 
' Mn 25 6 Ss poteut! 
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PUB ki LIC 


tentiary at that court, containing 
account of the following decla- 
tion and counter declaration hav- 
been ſigned and exchanged on the 
enty· fourth of July laſt, by his ex- 
lleacy on the part of his majeſty, 
| by his excellency count Flori 


5 1796 


d in anca, his catholic majeſty's mini- 
ver is ur and principal ſecretary of ſtate, 
1baſachn the part of the catholic king, 
with thy 


DECLARATION. 


e nis Britannic majeſty having 
1h K plained of the capture of certain 
as fipne eſcls belonging to his ſubjects in 


he port af Nootka, ſituated on the 
e of \Forth-welt coaſt of America, by an 
the n er in the ſervice of the king: the 
« name der-ſigned counſellor and princi- 
or, u fecretary of ſtate to his majeſty, 
| to ing thereto duly authoriſed, de- 
_ Uo in the name and by the order 
h a ve dbis ſaid majeſty, that he is willing 
| give ſatisfaction to his Britannic 


hunt Fi 


keen eſty for the injury of which he 
blinds complained ; fully perſuaded 
„, which =. his ſaid Britannjc majeſty would 
Jord in the fame manner towards the 


ing, under ſimilar circumſtances ; 
d his majeſty further engages to 
uke full reſtitution of all the Britiſh 
eſſels which were captured at Noot- 
, and to indemnity the parties in- 
reſted in thoſe veſſels, for the loſſes 
ich they ſhall have ſuſtained, as 
on as the amount thereof ſhall 
ure been aſcertained. 


edient 
ervant, 
NVILLI 


rd ation is not to preclude or pre- 
dre the ulterior diſcuſſion of any 
„ 1790 eb which his majeſty may claim 
| form an excluſive eſtabliſhment 
Madrid be port of Nootka. 
. duke e ln witneſs whereof I have ſigned 
this declaration, and ſealed it 
irs, wil with the ſeal of my arms. At 
Madrid, the 24th of July, 1790. 
(L.S.) Signed 
L. Conte vs FLoRIDA BLANCA, 


It being underſtood that this de- 
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COUNTER-DECLARATION. 

HIS catholic majeſty having de- 
clared that he was willing to give 
ſatisfaction for the injury done to 
the king, by the ca ure of certain 
veſſels belonging to his ſubjects, in 
the bay of Nootka, and the count 
de Florida Blanca having ſigned, in 
the name and by the order of his 
catholic majeſty, a declaration to 
this effect; and by which his faid' 
majeſty likewiſe engages to make 
full reſtitution of th#: veſſels ſo cap- 
tured, and to indemnify the parties 
intereſted in- thoſe veſſels for the' 
lofles they ſhall have ſuſtained; the 
underſigned ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary of his ma- 
jeſty to the catholic king, being 
thereto duly and expreſsly autho- 
riſed, accepts the ſaid declaration 
in the name of the king; and de- 
clares that his majeſty will conſider 
this declararion, together with the 
performance of the engagementscon=- 
tained therein, as a full and entire 
ſatisfaction for the injury of which 
his majeſty has complained. 

The ynder-figned declares, at the 
ſame time, that it is be underſtood, 
that neither the ſaid declaration 


ſigned by count Florida Blanca, nor 


the acceptance thereof by the under- 
ſigned, in the name of the king, is 
to preclude or prejudice, in any re- 
ſpect, the right which his majeſty 
may claim to any eſtabliſhment” 
which his ſubjects may have form- 
ed, or ſhould be deſirous of form- 
ing in future, at the ſaid bay of 
In witneſs whereof I have figned 
this counter-declaration, - and 
ſealed it with the ſeal of my 
_ At Madrid, the 24th of 
Ju 5 17 9 | ry 
(L. 90 Siened 
ALLEYNE FITZHERBERT. | 
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Letter of M. De Montmorin, Fecretary 
- of the Foreign Department of France, 
- #0 the Preſident of the National Aſ- 
1 Paris, Auguſt i, 1790. | 

| Mr. Preſident, $6 EAA 
THE king ordered me, about the 
middle of May laſt, to make known 
to the national aſſembly the motives 
that had induced him to think an ar- 
mament of fourteen ſhips of the 


line neceſlary, and the diſpoſit ions 


that were made in the port for ĩnereaſ- 
ing this armameat if circumſtances 
ſhould require it. The afſeubly ap- 
plauded the meaſurt at the time, and 
paſſed a vote of thanks to his majeſty, 
The armament is on the eve of he- 
ing complete, . order- 
ang me to communicate this to the 
mbly, has commanded me alſo to 
inform them, that from that time liis 
Britannic majeſty has continued, and 
continues ſtill, to augment his marine 
with the greateſt paſſible activity. 
In theſe circumſtances, although 
the language of the court of Lon- 
don has been all along equally paci- 
fic with aur own ; although ſhe has 
announced that her intentions are 
amicable towards us, and although, 
in a word, the correſpondence be- 


tween the two nations been ſuch 


as we would defire for the mainte- 


nance. of good underſtanding and 


harmony between them ; the king 
thinks that it is equally becoming 
the prudeace and digaity of the na- 
tion to augment our armaments pro- 
ctionably with thoſe now prepar- 
ing in the ports of England. 
To theſe general conſiderations 
of prudence and dignity, another 
be added not leſs important. 
The king of Spain claims in the 
poſitive manner an aſſurance of 
the execution of the conditions ſtipu- 
lated by the treaty of alliance ſub- 
fiſting between the two nations, in 


jects - the firſt, to inform the aſſem· 


p A PE R s. 


caſe that the negotiation now goin 
on with England ſhould not hay 
the ſucceſs which he expects and d. 
ſires. 

The king has ordered me to hy be 
fore the aſſembly the miniſterial u. 
ter of the ambaſſador of Spain, u. 
gether with all the pieces awhich 2. 
company it, and which explain the 
origin and progreſs of the difticuly 
that has ariſen between Spain 1 
England. I alſo join a paper, which 
ſhews the Jaſt ſtate of the negotiation 
between the two powers, as it hs 
come to our knowledge. 

This negotiation appears to have 
taken the moſt favourable turn fine 
the conciliating propoſitions made 
by the court of Madrid, and the 
manner in which they were receive 
at London, In this ſtate of thing 
his majeſty thinks he may att 
himſelf that the two courts will come 
to a good. underſtanding. In this 
hope which he yet entertains, aſter 
explaining himſelf directly to the 
king, his couſin, he theught proper 
in his wiſdom to defer provoking 2 
deliberation in the national aſlembly 
on the official demand of the mbab 
ſador of Spain. But as the attwity 
with which the court of London 
augments her armaments, 7 in 
ſpire doubts of the ſucceſs of the 
negotiation, the king has not thought 
it proper to delay longer the comm 
nication of this official paper. 

This letter has therefore two ob- 


bly of the propriety of augmenting 
our marine force - the ſecond, de 
ſubmit to their wiſdom what anſvet 
282 be made to the court of Ms 

id. | 
I believe it will he ſuperfluous i 
ſay any thing on the importance of 
theſe objects. They are ſo importalt 
in the eyes of the king, that be tim 

-ought to invite the afſembly tou 


hero 8 
thoriſe a committee to confer ** 


p. Daß LI Cc 


niaiſter for foreign affairs, and 
d other members of the council 


his majeſty ſhall think proper to 
h . theſe means the na- 
aal aſſembly will receive all the 
airciſſements which may enable 


v going 
Xt hav 
and de. 


Hy be 
rial lets 


un Wo m to deliberate with a perfect 
ich + WM. 1-d ve of the ſubject. 
T 


— - (Signed) 
_ Da MONTMORIN. 
uin 4 | « ; 
which 
2tiation 
it ba 


17 from Count de Fernan 8 
„ M. de Mon/morin, Secretary 
Foreign Department of France, 


Paris, Fune 16, 1790. 
vir, 

I HAVE the honour to addrefs 

with this, a faithful extract of all 

tranſactions which have hitherto 

ſd between my court and that of 

ndon, on the ſubje& of the de- 


o have 
rn ſince 
made 
nd the 
eceived 
thing 

latter 
Il come 
In this 
s, after 
to the 

roper 
King 2 
lembly 
ambal- 
activity 


,onden 


re ſeized in the bay of St. Law- 
ce, or "Nontka, ſituated in the 
b degree- to the north of Califor- 
and which were afterwards taken 
he port of St. Blas. 

ou will obſerve by this relation, 
„That by the treaties, demar- 
uns, takings of poſſeſſion, and 
moſt decided acts of E 


nay a. rita by the Spaniards in theſe 
o 2 ons, from the reign of Charles 


ind authoriſed by that monarch 
1692, the original vouchers for 
> ſhall de brought forward in 
courſe of the negotiation, all the 
to the north of the Weſtern 
erica, on the fide of the South 


ommu- 
wo ob- 


aſſem · 
jenting 


— % far as nd what is called 
1M. William's Sound, which is 

be fixty-firſt de is acknow- 
Wt ed to belong exclbrely to Spain. 
— - That the court of Ruſha hav- 


deen informed of this extent of 
boundary, affured the king, my 
7 * the leaſt delay, of the 
my added, « That it was ex- 


anew 


on of two Engliſh veſſels, which 
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tremely ſbrry that the repeated or- 
ders iſſued to prevent tie fabjes of 
Ruſſia from violating, iu the fmalleſt 
degree, the territory belonging to 
another power, ſhould have been diſ- 
obeyed. WA. wt 
3. That the ſtate of the poſſeſ- 
ſions and excluſive commerce on the 


| ſea coaſt of the Southern Ocean, as 


it exiſted in the time of Charles II. 
had been acknowledged and defined 
by all the nations of Europe, 
and more particularly by England, 
in the eighth article of the treaty of 
Utrecht. | 

4. That notwithſtanding the juſt. 
title he has to a preſervation of his 
ancient rights, the king, my maſter, 
has approved of the conduct of the 
viceroy of Mexico, who, in conſe+ 
22 of his general orders and in- 

uctions for the preſervation of 
ter Nen every power, took — 

imſelf to releaſe the veſſels ſeized in 

the of Nootka, upon a ſuppo- 
ſition that the conduct of their cap- 
tains was a conſequence of their to- 
tal ignorance wjth reſpect of the le- 
gitimacy of the rights of Spain on 
thoſe coaſts. | 

It is in conſequence of the deſire 
of his Catholic majeſty to preſerve 
peace to himſelf, and to eſtabliſh 


the general > yon; of Europe 
that he has taken the ſteps you will 
obſerve in the ſaid extract, and that 


he has commenced an amicable and 
direct negotiation with England, 
which he will finiſh with Mr. Fitz- 
herbert, the new ambaſſador ſent 
from that court to the court of Ma - 
drid. We are in hopes that the con · 
ſequences of this negotiation will be 
favourable ; but, at the ſame time, we 
muſt employ all the neceſſary means 
to make it 10. 1 * 
An immediate and exact accom- 


pliſhment of the treaty ſigned at Pa+ 
ol ts intentions in this re- Tis, the 15th of Au 


1761, under 
the title of the Family Compact, be- 
(F) comes 


te, r UBL{1-C PAPERS. 
comes an indiſpenſable preliminary. R of the Diplomatic Cammin 
to a ſucceſsful 1 It is in e eee tends of Fran, pry 
conſequence of the abſolute neceflity _ the | Family Compact between i as 
which Spain finds of having recourle _ French and Sani Branche, of i deen 
to the er of France, that the Houſe of Bourbon; addreſel + 
| king, my maſter, orders me to de- e National, fſembly, by M ne 
| mand expreſsly what France can do Mirabeau. | Ins, 28 
| in the preſent circumſtances to affiſt YOU havecommandedyourdig heir | 
| Spain, according to the mutual en · matic committee to give their oe 
apgements ſtipulated by the treaties. on on the anſwer io be made tot t of 
115 Catholic majeſty deſires that the demand of Spain.— The deſire u in 
| armaments, as well as other proper neceſlity of maintaining peace, H, 164 
| meaſures to fulfil and realize theſe confidence that it will not be uti: ar 
| ſacred engagements, be immediately rupted, the principles of our 52 
1 put in execution. He charges me to conſtitution, were our fole guide If « 
| add farther, that the preſent ſtate of the conſideration of this impomiſ term 
| this unforeſeen buſineſs requires a queſtion, To determine with ſu urgent 


very ſpeedy determination, and that ceſs we have thought it our duty 
the meaſures which the court of conſider the preſent ſtate of poli. er 
France ſhall take for his aſſiſtance, and our connections with the dif 

| mall be ſo active, fo clear, and ſo ent powers of Europe; we ha 
| pes as to prevent even the thought it incumbent upon us tod 
malleſt ground for ſuſpicion, Other- tinguiſh the ſyſtem hitherto purſue 

wiſe his moſt Chriſtian majeſty muſt by the government of France, fra 
not be ſurpriſed that Spain ſhould the theory analogous to the new þ 
ſeek other friends and different allies, tem of affairs. It is not, hower 
among all the powers of Europe, - ſufficient to underſtand our duti 
without excepting any one, upon and our intereſts; we muſt reconci 

| whoſe affiſtance ſhe can rely in caſe them ſo as to act with prudence 
| of need. The ties of blood and per- we muſt diſcover the means of avoid 
1 ſonal friendſhip which unite our two ing without diſhonour the torch « 
| ſovereigns, and particularly the re- war; we muſt above all things, x 
ci interest which exiſts between fore determining on the ſuccoum 

two nations united by nature, ſhall owe to our allies, employ the collec 
be reſpected in all new arrange - ed force of the ſtate, and the uaite 
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| ti 
ments, as far as circumſtances will , wills of all the citizens of the . 
permit. | | E pire, as the bulwark of our ne co our pr 
This, fir, is the poſitive demand ſtitution. | ent ta. 


u hich Iam obliged to make, and in If we take a fair ſurvey of f 
conſequence of which I hope hismoſt object in diſpute between the co 
Chriſtian majeſty will immediately of London and Madrid, we © 
take ſuch meaſures as ſhall ſeem moſt hardly ſuppoſe that. the peace 
ſuitable, in the preſent circumſtances, be interrupted, , The territory 
to ſatisfy my maſter, in an object ſo . queſtion between the two pont 
| Intereſting and important to the ? rig in fact, belongs to neither ;t 5k 
ſervation of his legal rights, and the ueſtionably the property of the i 
honour of his nation. : ependent inhabitants whom val 


of alli; 
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\nſonant to truth, than that marked 


xt by the - and theſe peo 
ant wn is 69 they are, 7 FE 


bes of re oppreſſed, are they not our allies ? 
freſſed hall 22 ſo much injuiſtce to the 


haradter of two enlightened nati- 
ns, as to ſuppoſe they would layiſh 


or apa 1c blood and treaſure for the ac- 
ir op wiſtion of ſo diſtant, ſo barren a 
de to Un pot of ground? Theſe ſimple truths, 


ydown; we willconfirm them by far- 
der argument, if neceſſary; but this 
fr viewis not deciſive of the queſtion. 
If, on the other hand, we ſhall be 
ktermined in our conduct by the 
urgent preſſure of eur circumſtances, 
pot merely to avoid a war, but even 
the expence of armaments, can we 
onceal the ſtate of our finances, not 
regenevated, or the ſtate of our 


ustod army and navy not yet organized ? 
o purſ an we conc that amidit the in- 
ce, twmerable misfortur.es of war, even 


Jjuſt one, the greateſt for us would 
e the diſtraction of the attention 
if our citizens from the conſtitu- 
tion, the ſole object which ought to 
neace their moſt ardent hopes and 
vines? Public opinion would be 
divided, and additional | obſtacles 


z of avoid 
) torch 


ung old intervene, which the utmoſt 
ha” ergy of the public would harldy be 
ne coll de to ſurmount; but even the cala- 
he uu nities of war, great as they are, aud 
Be tbe inconveniences _ reſulting from 


dur preſent ſituation, are not ſuffici- 
ent to decide the important queſtian 


ey of 88; alliance. In fine, if we were to 
khe con tonduct ourſelves this day on. the 
e "MP ixciples by which we mean in fu- 
peace we to be regulated; if, overleaping 
rio!) i bc interval of time betwixt the pre- 
* lent ſtate of Europe, and what it 


zn 15 ul 
of the 
om natu 
This Wu 
ile 0 


Kill be at a more diſtant period, we 
ere to give at this moment a proof 
& univerſal good will, ſuch as may 
pave the way for the declaration of 
the rights of nations, we ſhould not 
tave «caſion to deliberate long upon 
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ur impartiality has compelled us to 


to unite all 


(33) 
alliances, nor war. Will there be 
any neceſſity for politics, when deſ- 


7 and fla ves are no more ? Shall 


rance want allies when ſhe has no 
longer enemies? Perhaps the mo- 
ment is approaching, when liberty, 


triumphant in both hemiſphercs, 


I accompliſh the wiſh of 

Phy, by delivering the human ſpecies 

＋ i 8 of = 

en the inels of the 

will be the ſole ets of —— 
the ſole object of the laws, and the 
ſupreme glory of nations; then the 
* of individuals, being changed 

to public virtues, will no more by 
ſanguinary quarrels rend aſunder 
the bonds of friendſhip, which ought 
overnments and all 
men : then will be accompliſhed a 
compact of confederation among 
mankind. But we confeſs with re- 
gret, that theſe conſiderations, ſtrong 
and powerful as they are, are not the 
only arguments which ought to de- 
termine our conduct in the preſent 
criſis of affairs. The French nation, 
when changing its laws and manners, 


philoſo- 


ought doubtleſs at the ſame time to 


from the 
cjudices that ſtill jones in Europe, 
rance is compelled in the preſent 


change its politics z bu 


CY 


inſtance to adhere to the ancient ſyſ- 


tem, which cannot without dan 
be at once abandoned. Wiſdom ſug- 


geſts to us, not to throw down one 


pillar of-the public ſecurity, till ano- 


ther ſhall be reared in its room. Alas! 
who does not know, that in exter- 
nal as in internal politics, intervals. 


are awſul and dangerous; that the 
interregnum of princes is the era 
of commotions ; that the interreg- 


num of the laws is the reign of anat ; 


chy and confuſion 3 and, if I dare 


freely expreſs myſelf, that the inter» 


reghum of treaties may be a truly 


dangerous criſis to national proſpe · 


pe 
ity and happineſs? The gradual, 
— icrefſt ible influence En 

(F 2) nations 
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nation, conſiſting of twenty four-mil- 
lions of men, ſpeaking the ſame lan- 
guage, governed by the ſame laws, 
and bringing back the regulations of 
ſociety to the ſimple principles of li- 
berty and juſtice, which poſſeſs an 


irreſiſtible power over the human 
.mind—the influence, I ſay, of ſuch 
a nation will procure miſliqgaries 
and proſelytes in every country of 
the world The influence of ſuch a 
people will ſurely win the hearts of 
every European nation to tread the 
path of truth, moderation, and juſ- 
tice; but not at once, not in one 
day, nor in one year; too many 
prejudices enſlave the mind, too ma- 
ny paſſions inflame the heart, and 
tuo many tyrants rule with deſpotic 
{way. Further, does our geogra- 

hical fituation ſuggeſt to us to 

parate ourſelves from our allies ? 
Are not our remote poſſeſſions, 
ſcattered as they are on all parts 
of the globe, expoſed to attacks 
which we are incapable jn all parts 
ſingly to repel ? And while at the 
ſame time we know that e 


und inſtruction are not ſo general 
diffuſed, that every people will 

willing to delieve that one common 
litical intereſt ought to bind the 
uman race by the cultivation of 

peace, mutual kindneſs, and reci 
procal love, mg we not to oppoſe 
the affection of one nation, to the 
reſtleſſneſs of another, and at leaſt 
reftrain by a formidable appearance 
thoſe who would be tempted to take 


own proſperity ? Ii 
So long as we ſhall have rivals, 
prudenee enjoins us to place beyond 
the poſhbitity of an attack, the par- 
ticular property of every individual 
in the nation; to watch with caution 
the _— enterprizes of forei 
courts, and to proportiag! our public 
force tothe Ariiaments M The power 


—— — 
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2 adopt our principles, we ſl 


more occaſion to plead the cauſe 
aur paſſions, they will have to& 


a people whoſe wiſh is to preſem 


prize more difficult and noble than 


important refleftions which hat 
adopted, and which it is my duty u 


fair of Spain. 


as ſhall be made therein by an it 


agents at different courts of Europe 
advantage of our troubles, with a 
view to the advancement of their 


ciation of every defire of conquth 


* 


which threatens our territories. 5 
long as our neighbours ſhall not in, 


conſtrained, while purſuing 1 
more liberal ſyſtem of politics, ng 
to forget thoſe precautions whit 
1 1 18 requires. If our ane 
adors at foreign courts ſhall havew 


fend the cauſe of reaſon, a more 
cellent function. Is it not true, tha 


peace over all, undertake an ent: 


nation which inflames its ambitiag 
by the eager purſuit of objects to i 
tify its lat of dominion; and op 
queſts to ſatisfy its thirſt of glory? 

Theſe, gentlemen, are the mo 


ſtruck your committee; they lead 
two principles which they bur 


ſubmit to you, before I enter ua 
a longer detail on the particular 


Theſe two principles are, 
_ iff, That all treaties heretoſm 
concluded by the king of the French 
ought to be wag obſerved by th 
French nation, ſubje&, however, u 
ſuch alterations and modifications 


veſtigation of this aſſembly and i 
committees, and agreeable to t 
ſtructions which the king ſhall dere 
queſted to give on that head to 


24, That the king ſhall be imme 
diately addreſſed to intimate to i 
the foreign powers, with whom # 
have connection, that the unaltert 
ble defire of pcace, and the ren 


being the baſis of our coultitutich 
the F rench nation will not 1 4 
obligatory nor binding any par 

fach” trench: but the ſtipulate 
whi.h are purely defenſive. ny 
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Theſe two principles appear to us ſee of Fraece and Spain; this 


0. 5 8 | 
not in in perfect union wit and congenial union was 4 pretext for the ſurround 
we (ia to, the ſpirit of our conſtitution, and ing powers to unite againſt us ; an 
ſuing 1 hey appear to us of ſo much the had half their projets of vengea 
tics, ore importance, as they will, on ſucceeded, if we had not fallen under 
d wi thc one hand, ſerve to give ſatisſac- the ſtrokes of ſo many enemies, we 


ion toourallies, and on the other, will could not have eſcaped that languot 


am 
= ave no doubt of our love of peace, and internal deſtruction, which are 
cauſe d ur earneſt deſire to ſee extinguiſhed the never-failing conſequences of a 
e to or ever the torch of war, and our long war, | , 
nore en. ecided reſolution never to take arms, t was ſoon perceived, however, 
ue, tia unleſs to curb unjuſt oppreſſors. It that this ſucceſſion which had coſt ſo | 
preſere {iis aot, however, ſufficient to de- much blood, did not yet ſecure the L 


are, that to ambition, (whoſe only repoſe of the two nations; the King 


— ä — — > Io -- — 8 
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le nie is aggrandizement) and to po- were relations; the people were ti 

mbit es, (whoſe object it is to confound) difunited; the miniſters were rivf's ; 

tsto e mean in future to be ſtrangers. and England, profiting of their divi- 

nd con: decomes us to apprize all nations, ſions and weakneſs, ſeized with im- 

lory ? Wit if in order to deſtroy for ever punity the empire of the ſea, and the 

he me en the ſeeds of future quarrels, it commerce of the world. 

ch hut be found neceſſary to renounce | Aſter that fatal, that calamitous | 

y lead iP! external force, we will give the war, which coſt the French nation q 
bet example of deſtroying our for- its ſhips, its riches, and its fineſt, | 

duty u cations, diſbanding our army, colonies, our misfortunes afforded to | 


nd burning our fleets. The two the Spaniſh character, a glorious oc- 
rinciples which I have laid down, cafion to diſplay itſelf, and which 
vint out the anſwer which the king they have ſince repeated, That ge · 
pught to give to the court of Spain, nerous people whoſe good faith is 


eretoforr N your committee will deſcend into PR acknowledged us for 
French iWerticulars. We have examined our friends when we were ready to fall; 

d ce with Spain, under the follow- they participated in our misfortunes, 
ever, Ps points of view: the æra of the they re- animated our hopes, they ( 
fication gagement, its utility, its form, the weakened our rivals, and their mi- I 
y an ib onditions on our part, the actual niſters hgned in 1761 a treaty of al- 

; and ation of the Spaniards,” and the liance with us when our arms were, | 
e to it ivy views of the Engliſh, broken to pieces, our credit loſt, and, | 
all dere he reſult of our enquiries are our navy deſtroyed. What was the 1 
id to he: The Spaniards were long our conſequence of this union ? Sixteen [7 
Europe wies; aſter the lapſe of more than years of e and tranquillity, ; 
e imme · N century, in which many ſangvina which would not have then been in- 1 
e to al) battles were fought, the peace of terrupted, if England had reverenced 


e Pyrenees put an end to the wars in her colonies the ſacred principles 
j two nations, equally haughty and of liberty which ſhe herſelf adores; 
ike, who rujaed and tore them - and if the French, the protectors of 


1 
1 
= 

* 

. 

* 


. 
q 
t 
1 
1 
4 


> renuty 

.ongutk lves to pieces to gratify the pride or the liberties of others, before ſhe 
ſtitutios nity of particular men, to the acquired her own, had not urged. 
egen eue of the two people; the their king to make war in defence of 
; part 1 of Europe was, however, the Americans. 


ul wart duration; the paſſions of This quarrel, abſolutely foreign 
ces take but a "ſlight repeſe; to the court of Spain, might diſ- 

vi XIV. united in amily the turb its colonies, 7 involve its _ 

(F 3) e 


en 


eſt intereſts; but the Engliſh having 
been the firſt violaters of the peace, 
the Spaniards, faithful to their engage · 
ments, flew to arms, joined us with 
their fleets, their treaſures, and their 
ſoldiers, and with them we acquired 
the immortal honour of reſtoring 
to liberty a conſiderable part of the 

human race. a 

Since the memorable peace which 
crowned our efforts, war was again 
on the point of being reHudled be- 
tween France and England; no ſoon 
er had the king of the French noti- 
fied to his ally that he was arming, 
than a powerful fleet filled the ports 
of Spain; ſhe did not even wait for 
intimation, but flew unaſked to 
our aſſiſtance; and England agreed 
with us to diſarm. But let us draw 
a veil over that ſhameful period, 
when the ynſkilfulneſs of our miniſ- 
ters robbed us of an ally, whom we 
had gained by our favours, and whom 
we had ſufficiently protected by ſhow- 
ing ourſclyes at all times ready to de- 
fend her; a loſs which will deprive 
us in futyre of the means of 
acting as the arbiters of peace in 

Lurops. In recalling to your remem- 
brance the conduct of Spain, and the 
ſervices the has rendered to us, we 
demand if France ought to break a 
treaty, generouſly entered into, fre- 
juently uſeful, and religiouſly ob- 
ſerved? We demand if 1t would be 
honourable to annul ſo folema an 
engagement, at the inſtant that Spain 
is threatened with the ſame dangers, 
which ſhe three different times ward- 
ed off from us? 

We will not argue with . thoſe 
who are afraid that one of the two 
nations ſhall exceed in generoſity ; 
but does aur intereſt in the preſent 
caſe preſcribe to us other laws than 
titude ? Some men there are of 
old characters, and proud of their 
country, who believe France invin- 


eible, though ſtanding by herſelf, 
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tempt would be faerilege ; n 


Some of theſe have the honour » 
fit among us; and this opinion is { 
much the more . honourable, a; 
blends the public ſtrength with ü 
energy of liberty. But public libery 
is not. in itſelf, the great ſtrength 
empires, which, have long ber 
ſtrangers to juſtice : nations, on tly 
contrary, apply themſelves ſolely u 
the increaſe of their internal wealth 
and advancement of their true pro 
rity. But France may peri- 
in her annals, triumphs which proa 
revenge. dhe has colonits whit 
excite ambition, a commerce whic 
excites deſire of poſſeſſion; and 
ſhe may be able one day to defend 
herſelf without allies, and which! 
believe as ſtrongly as any man, thi 
is no reaſon why ſhe ſhould expole 
herſelf ſingly to a war with powe 
whoſe actual forces are ſuperior tt 
ber own ;. for we are not conſidering 
the caie in point of neceſſity, but 
ude nce. We are not deliberating 
if we ſhall make a diſplay of ourlal 
reſources, but conſidering the aol 
effectual means to preſerve peace. 
We conſider no nation nor peop 
as, our enemy. What is it but 
inſidious ſyſtem of politics that x 
hitherto repreſented as our rival, 
nation whoſe ſteps we have followe 
whoſe brilliant example has been 
light to direct us in the attainment d 
our liberties, and with whom ſo mai) 
new motives lead us to be on a $90 
underſtanding.; a new ſpecies of f 
valſhip, the emulation of goor ja 
ought to take placeofan emulation 
tered by politics aud ambition. Lei 
not then, for a moment, believe th 
a frce and enlightened people v. 
take advantage of our tranſient col 
motions to renew unjulily the cal 
mities of war, to attack aur 1 
liberties, to check the bajo * 
opment of the principles Eb 
— taught us. In her the bat? 


ſhall t 


es! 


(85) 1 


have already anſwered this objection. 

he principles which we propoſe to 
you to decree, ſhall feave no doubt 
of our intentions to Great Britain, 
and will evidently point out to Spain, 
that our conftititicn only regards 
obligatory engagements of a defen- 
five nature; our conduct ſhall have 
no hoſtile aſpect, which is not war- 
ranted by neceſſity, It cannot ap- 


pear hoſtile to the Engliſh, unleſs 


they wiſh to be the. aggreſſors; be- 
fides,” if it is true that by abandon- 
ing our engagements, Spain will be 
forced to negotiate a peace more rea» 
dily with England, it is not eaſy 
to foreſee, (whatever may be the na- 
ture of ſuch accommodation) the 
irreparable injury which our credit 
and our commerce will ſuſtain by 
ſuch a negotiation. It is not abſo- 
Jutely the Family Compact which we 
propoſe to you to ratify, concluded 
a; it was at a period when kings 
ſpoke for their people, as if the coun- 
try which they governed had been 
their patrimonial inheritance, or as 
if the will of the monarch ſhould 
have decided on their fate. - 


Idis treaty bears the ſingular name 


of the Family Compact; there does 
not, however, exiſt one of our de- 
crees which does not announce to all 
Evrope, that we acknowledge none 
hut national compacts. In this treaty 
(formed by a French miniſter, whom 
ambition fired to repair the loſſes of 
an unfortunate war,) are compre- 
_— ſeveral 1 for the pur- 
poſe of bindin in to the views 
b tba miniſter. . Sbe is bound 
down to aſſiſt us even in caſes where 
we may be the aggreſſors. But fince 
we renounce the obſervance of ſuch 
engagements in our own caſe, we ab- 
folve others from the ſame ſtipula- 
tions. | 
The articles which ought to be ra- 
tified are thoſe relative tp a recypre- 
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cal guarantee of podefſions, to th 
mutual ſuccour which the two nz. 
tions ought to give to each other, and 
to the commercial intereourſe.— N 
reſt ought to be modified and expliin 
ed, for it is impoſſible you can ad. 
here to offenſive ch: uſes, who have 
been the firſt people in E uope ty 
abjure and renounce them. 

The only meſure your committee 
en on that head, in caſe y 
ſhall adopt, at the preſent moment, 
the plan of the decree to be ſubmit. 
ted to you, is, that you ſhall diref 
a particular examination to he made 
of the articles pf the Family Comp, 
in-order to enable you to ſtrengthen 
your connections with Spain, by 
converting this treaty into a nation 
compact, by retrenching all the uſe 
leſs clauſes and ſtipulations of an of- 
fenſi ve nature, and by addrefling the 
king to give orders to his miniſter 
to negotiate with Spain for a renew. 
al of the treaty on principles whick 
ſhall receive your approbation. Thu 
the intereſt of Spain will be re 
conciled, to your own, What i: 
compact between one cabinet ard 
another? One miniſter frames i, 
another miniſter may deſtroy it.— 
Ambition conceived it, rivalſhip may 
annihilate it, The monarch is often 
the ſole diftator, while the nation, 
who is the guarantee, takes no pit 
in the tranſaction. It will not be 
thus with a national compact, hig 
will confederate, in ſome meaſurt, 
two countries, one to the other, and 
who will, on all great occabony 
unite their intereſts and moſt pov. 
erful efforts, Such a compact a 
alone bind every individual to 20 
by general conſent, and produce it 
indiſſoluble alliance, ſupported I 
the unſhaken baſis of public faith. 

Theſe obſervations are the reul 
of the inveſtigation of your com. 
mitſee.— They comprehend t\n 


Þ /U-:B L Ie 


to n diftin&t from each other, al- 
WO m. dough indiviſible, as you may ob- 
er, and Gree, The developement of two 


—Th: Wrinciples, which ought to be the baſis 
plain pf your political ſyſtem, a decifion 
an ad. ich preſerves a uſeful alliance, by 
0 have caring to the king of Spain, that 


rope u 


nmittee 
aſe you 
joment, 
ſubmit. 
II direct 
Ye made 
engel, 
engthen 


ain, by 


lemand of the decree to direct your 
ommittee to make ſuch modifica- 
ons in the renewal of this alliance as 
reumſtances may require. But this 
termination, if adopted by you, 
xceſſarily points to other mea- 
ures. The maintenance of our al- 
ance with Spain would be illuſory 
nd vain, if, at the ſame time that 
egave all the ſtrength of our in- 


national WWuence to negotiations for the repoſe 
the uſe- WP! part of Kurope, we neglected 
ff an of Wo 2ugment our armaments, in a 
fling the Wmilar proportion to thoſe of the 


miniſter 
renew. 
D which 
n. Thu 
| be 6+ 
hat is 4 
inet 2d 
ames it, 


eighbouring ſtates. It is not merely 
br the ſake of our diſtant poſſeſſions, 
nd the wealth they may .contain, 
bat obliges us to arm before the 
oment of aggreſſion our com- 
de ſhould be guaranteed, not on- 
om real dangers, but the ap- 
thenfion of dangers ; and nothing 


oy it, © be of more importance, than to 
(hip may N vvince our colonies that they will 
is often protected. Behold the conſe- 
nation, Fiences of that execrable diſtruſt 
no pet ich induces neighbouring na- 
1 not es to dread and watch each 


N, whit 
meaſure, 
ther, and 


der as enemies! Why is it neceſ- 
that nations, in order to 
de peace, ſhould ruin themſelves 


vcalions eu of defence? Let this 
oft pow- «ful policy be reprobated in 
ipact can ery country! | ' 

al to l is for the purpoſe of embracing 
oduce n various objects announced in their 
orted bf port, that your committee pro- 
c faith. is a decree, as the moſt proper to 
the reſult fil your engagements without im- 
+ fence, to change the ancient ſyi- 


— 


« will fulfil our engagements; the 
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tem without danger, and to avoid 2 
war without exhibiting any ſymp» 
toms of weakneſs. 


n 


Decree of the National Aſſembly of 


France, on the Family Compatt, in 
conſcquence of the preceding Ne- 
port. 


THE national aſſembly deliberat- 
ing on the formal propoſition of the 
king, contained in the letter of the 
miniſter, dated the 1ſt of Auguſt, 

Decree, That the king be ſu 
cated to make known to his Catholic 
majeſty, that the French nation, in 
taking all proper meaſures to main- 
tain peace, will obſerve the defenſive 
and commercial engagements which 
the French government have pre- 
vioufly contracted with Spain. 

They further decree, that his ma- 
jeſty ſhall be requeſted immediately 
to charge his ambaſſador in Spain to 
negotiate with the miniſter of his 
Catholic majeſty to the effect of per- 
petuating and renewing, by a nation - 
al treaty, the ties ſo uſeful to the 
two nations, and to fix with preciſion 
and clearneſs every ſtipulation which 
ſhall be ſtrictly conformable to the 
views of general peace, and to the 
332 of juſtice, which will be 
or ever the policy of the French. 

The national aſſembly farther tak- 
ing into conſideration the armaments 
of the different nations of Euro 
—their progreflive increaſe, and the 
ſafety of the French colonies and 
commerce, decree, that the king 
ſhall be prayed to give orders, that 
the French marine force in commiſ- 
fion ſhall be increaſed to forty-five 
ſhips of the line, with a propor- 
tionate number of frigates, and other 
veſſels, 

* Letter 
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Letter from I. de Montmorin 10 the 
Preſident of the National Aſſembly, 
* Sept. 1. 101 


. 


THE king, in commanding me 
to make known to the national 
aſſembly, that he had ſanctioned 


the decree of the 26th ult concern- 


ing the confirmation of our defen- 
five and commercial engagements 
with Spain, directed me at the 
fame time to inform them, that he 
had charged me to employ the ne- 
ceſſary means to fulfil the views of 
the aſſembly, relative to the expla- 
nations of which the treaty that has 
bound us to Spain fince 1761, is ſuſ- 
ceptible. _ og 
I have ſent to his majeſty's ambaſ- 
fador at the court of London the re- 
iſite inſtructions, that in appriz- 
ing-the Engliſh miniſter of our ar- 
maments, he might renew,. at the 
ſame time, the moſt poſitive aſſurances 
of our pacific intentions. 
The marine miniſter has already 
informed the aſſembly of the orders 
he has received from his majeſty, in 
regard to the armaments they have 
decreed,” and he has preſented the 
table of the expence they will re- 
yo I] ſhonld add to yon, that to 
ulfil gradually the views of the af 
fembly, his majeſty has determined 
to begin by equipping ſixteen ſhips, 
which, adde d to thoſe already armed, 
will increaſe the number to thirty. 
Nis majeſty has given orders at the 
tame time, that the neceſſary mea- 
ſures he taken to enable him to com- 
plete the number of forty-five ſhips 
voted by the aſſembly, with all the 
diſpatch which any poſſible turn of 
affairs may require, e 
his diſpoſition, ſubject to events, 
will not make any change in the ta- 
ble of expence preſented by M. de 
Luzerne for the current year, His 
6 | | 


* 


by the aſſembly for the matine 


— 
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majeſty will take care to give or 
for the iſſuing of the ſums we 


partment, in proportion only as the 
armaments ſhall require. 
The king believes, by theſe diſs 
fitions of wiſdom, prudence, an 
at the ſame time, of œconomy, tht 
he has entered, fully into the vie 
of the aſſembly, and thus reconcile 
their pacific intentions with the pr 
cautions that circumſtances rende 
neceſſary. | 
I have the honour to be, &c, 
(Signed) MON T MORIN 


Convention hetebeen his Britannic A 
jelly and the King of Spain, fu 
at the Eſcurial, the 28th of Oda, 
1790. 
THEIR Britannic and Catheli 
majeſties being deſirous of term 
nating, by a ſpeedy and ſolid agree 
ment, the differences which hart 
lately ariſen between the two crowns 
have adjudged that the beſt way 
attaining this ſalutary object wow 
be that of an amicable arrangement 
which, ſetting aſide all retroſpecha 
diſcuſſion of the rights and preten 
fions of the two parties, ſhouly fi 
their reſpective ſituation for the tu 
ture on a baſis conformable to thei 
true intereſts, as well as to the mu 
tual deſire with which their fa 
majeſties are animated, of eſtabliſh 
ing with each other, in every thi 
and in all places, the moſt perfet 
friendſhip, harmony, and good cf 
reſpondence. In this view, they har 
named and conſtituted for their pl 
nipotentiaries; to wit, on the pa 
of his Britannic majeſty, Alley" 
Fitzherberr, eſq. one of his {a 
majeſty*s privy council in Great bi 
tain and Ireland, and his ambafi9 
extraordinary and plenipotentia 
to his Catholic majeſty ; an], uy 
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it of his Catholic majeſty, Don 
yſeph Monino, count of Florida 
lunca, knight grand croſs of the 
pyal S nick er of Charles III. 
aunſellor of ſtate to his ſaid majeſty, 
ad his principal ſecretary of ſtate, 
id of the diſpatches; who, after 
ving communicated to each other 
heir reſpective full powers, have 
greed upon the following articles: 
Art, 1, It is agreed that the 
ildings and tracts of land, ſituated 
1 the north-weſt coaſt of the con- 
nent of North America, or on 
lands adjacent to that continent, 
thich the ſubyefts of his Eritan- 
ic majeſty were diſpoſſeſſed, about 
e month of April 1789, by a Spa- 
i officer, ſhall. be reſtored to the 
id Britiſh ſubjects. 


Art, 11. And further, that a juſt 
paration ſhall be made, according 
p the nature of the caſe, for all acts 

violence or hoſtility, hie may 
ye been committed ſubſequent to 
be month of April 1789; by the 


jets of either of the contracting 
ies againſt the ſubjects of the 
her; and that, in caſe any of the 
ud reſpective ſubjects ſhall, fince 
he ſame period, have been forcibly 
poſſeſſed of their lands, buildings, 
els, merchandiſe, and other pro- 
ny whatever, on the faid conti- 
nt, or on the ſeas or iſlands adja- 
nt, they ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed in 
e poſſeſſion thereof, or a juſt com- 
nation ſhall be made to them for 
elolſes which they have ſuſtained. 
Art, III. And, in order to 
rengthen the bonds of friendſhip, 
ad to preſerve in future a perfect 
amony and good underſtanding 
tween the two contracting parties, 
is agreed, that their reſpective ſub- 
ts ſhall not be diſturbed or mo- 
ſed, either-in navigating or car- 
ing on their fiſheries in the Pacific 
Kean, or in the South Seas, or in 


ding op the coaſts of thoſe ſeas) 
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in places not already occupied, for 


the purpoſe of carrying on their 
commerce with the natives of the 
country, or of making ſettlements 
there; the whole fubjec, neverthe- 
leſs, to the reſtrjtians and proviſions 
ſpecified in the three following ar- 
ticles: as ads Hs 

Art. IV. His Britannic majeſty 
engages to take the moſt effectual 
meaſures to prevent the navigation 
and fiſhery. of his ſubjects in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, or in the South Seas, 
from being made a pretext for illicit 
trade with the Spayiſh ſettlements; 
and, with this view, .it is moreover 
expreſsly ſtipulated, that Britiſh ſub- 
jects ſhall not navigate, or carry on 
their fiſhery in the ſaid ſeas, within 
the Mags ye {ca leagues from any 
part of the coaſts already occupied 

Spain. , " 

1 V. It is agreed, that as well 
in the places which art to be reſtore 
to the Britiſh ſudjects, by virtue 
the firſt article, as in all IIe 
of the north-weſtern coaſts of North 
America, or of the iſlands Rs 
ſituate to the north of the parts c 
the ſaid coaſt already occupied 
Spain, wherever the ſubjects of ei- 
ther of the two powers ſhall have 
made fettlements fince the month of 
April 1589, or ſhall hereafter make 
any, the ſubjects of the other ſhall 
have free acceſs, and ſhall carry on 
their trade without any diſturbance 
or moleſtation. 

Art. VI. It is further agreed, with 
reſpe& to the eaſtern and weſtern 
coaſts of South America, and to the 
iſlands adjacent, that no ſettlement 
ſhall be formed hereafter, by the 
reſpective ſubjects, in ſuch part of 
thoſe coaſts as are ſituated to the 
ſouth of thoſe parts of the ſame 
coaſts, and of the iſlands adjacent, 
which ate already occupied by Spain; 

vided that the faid rt ſpective ſub- 
jects ſhall retajn the liberty of landing 


on 
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on the coaſts and ĩſlands ſo ſituated, 
for the purpoſes of their fiſhery, and 


of erefting _— _ and other 
temporary buildings, ſerving onl 
r e 
Art. VII. In all cafes of com- 
pla int, or inſraction of the articles 
of the preſent convention, the offi- 
cers of either party, without per- 
mitting themſelves previouſly, to 
tommit any violence or act of force, 
ſhall be bound to make an exact re- 
vort of the affair, and of its circum- 
nces, to their reſpective courts, 
who will terminate ſuch differences 
in'an amicable manner. 

Art, VIII. — 9 con ven: 
tion ſhall be ratified and confirmed 
in the ſpace of fix weeks, to be 
computed from the day of its figna- 
ture, or ſooner, if it can be done, 
In witneſs whereof, we, the under- 
figned plenipotentiaries of their Bri- 
tannic and Catholic majeſties, have, 
in their names, and in virtue of our 
reſped ĩve full powers, ſigned the 
preſent convention, and ſet thereto 
the ſeals of our arms. ; 
Done at the palace of Et. Laurence, 
the 28th of October, 1790. 
(L. S.) ALIEVYVNVE FITZHERBERT., 
(L. 8.) EL Cox oz DE FLox DA 

BLANCA. 


— 


— . 


Addreſs of the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Commons of the City of 
London, on the Convention with 
Stain, preſented Nov. 24. 

To the King's Moſt Excellent Ma- 

The humble Addreſs of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 
of the City of London, in Com- 
mon Council aſſembled. | 

Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 
E your majeſty's dutiful and 


W 
loyal ſubjects, the lord mayor, al- 
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dermen, and commons of the ch 
of London, in common council i 
ſembled, approach your majeſty wh 
hearts full of gratitude, upon th 
—_— proſpect of a continua 
eſtabliſhed peace hy the convey 
tion with Spain. 
Deeply affected with the injurig 
ſuſtained by our fellow · ſubjeds frog 
that nation, we concurred in the 
— ſentiments of the who 
in , expreſſed by the tw 
houſes of parliament, on receivi 
4 —_— moſt gracious 
age in the laſt ſeffion ; and we hv 
held with confidence the vigorou 
meaſures which were adopted u 
gain full ſatisfaction for the injurg 
one, and to maintain the honour 
and dignity of the Britiſh empir; 
to which meaſures and to your ma. 
jeſty's paternal regard for the inte 
reſts of your people, next to Divine 
Providence, we thankfully aſcribe 
the happy iſſue of the late diſagree 
ments. | 
Your majeſty 's faithful citizens 

London are too well convinced 
the ſalutary conſequences of cont 
nued peace, to delay their congrs 
tulationz upon the reconciliatia 


with Spain; for, notwithſtanding as a 
they have ever manifeſted their tee at 
dineſs to bear a proportion of b we 


thens created by the proſecution d 
a juſt war, they cannot but mak 
ardently rejoice at the termination 
of pending hoſtilities, at a time 
when the reduction of the nationd 
debt is an object of importance d 
your people. * 
Deign, fire, to accept our mol 
cordial wiſhes, that your majeſh 
reign may long continue in 
and proſperity — a gefl. 
affectionate people. 


His Majeſty's Anſwer. 
I RECEIVE with great leafure 
the dutiful and loyal addreſs of 4 
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PUBLIC 
ity of London ; the protection of 


he navigation and 1 * my 

(ects is a principal object of my 
— 2 I am confident that 
may always expect their unanimous 
up in Crack meaſures as may be 
eceſary f,r that purpoſe. _ It af- 
rds me the N atisfaction to 
:& that on the preſent occaſion, 


is obje& has been obtained with- 
tdiſturbing the public tranquillity, 
hich is productive of ſuch great and 

wcrealiug advantages to my people. 


' _ 


(dreſs to the People of England. from 
the Committee of Proteflant-Diſſen- 
ters appointed to conduct the Ai pli- 
cation- to Parliament for a Repeal 
of the 704 Laws. 


London, May 14, 1790. 

THE late application to parlia- 
tent for the _— of the po 
nion and Teſt Acts appeared ſo 
aly founded on the unalterable 
rinciples of reaſou and juſtice, that 
ecannot but regard the manner in 
dich it was defeated, and the vio- 
t ſpirit that has been raiſed agaiuſt 
not only as an injury to our Lives, 
it as a diſcredit to the character of 
free and enlightened nation. All 
at we claimed from our country 
to be delivered from certain ig; 
dminious 1 impoſed 
lan, which deprived us of our 
pits as men and as citizens. By 
eſe laws, unleſs we take the ſacra- 
at of the Lord's Supper accord- 
g to the uſage of the church of 
gland, in violation of our con- 
ences, we are not only excluded 
M corporation-offices, though we 
ud be unanimouſly elected to 
em by thoſe who, from a perſonal 
wa ledge of our characters, muſt 
the beſt judges of our merits, but 

* made incapable of being ap- 
ated to any office or place of 
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truſt, whether civil, military, ar 


naval, or of receiving from 

King any reward for ſervices done 
to the public, without becoming 
liable to diſabilities aud penalties, 
which would ſtrip us of many of 
our deareſt rights, and place us 
nearly in the ſituation of proſcribed 
outlaws, Was it, to be expected that 
we ſhould continue for ever fileat 


under grievances thus 2 ; 

and galling to every liberal mind? 
If we had not ſought for the redreſs 
of them, we ſhould have been want 
ing to the feelings and dignity of 
r Nor, in ENI for re- 

efs, have we purſued an 

or unj * 4 but — 
referred ourſelves peaceably and re- 
ſpectfully to the body in which the 
right of making and of altering laws 

is conſtitutionally veſted, $78 

It has, indeed, been injuri 

repreſented, that we have claime 
a Tight to be appointed to offices at 
our own diſcretion; but nothing can 
be more contrary tu truth. Our only 
wiſh is, not to be debarred by reli- 
gious teſts (in conſequence of our 
religious teaets, for which we are 
accountable to God alone,) from 
eligibility to offices in which we are 
equally intereſted with our fellow- 
citizens, when we are found to poſ- 
ſeſs the civil qualifications appointed 
for holding them. That our. reli- 
gious profeſſion is not in itſelf cri- 
minal, is acknowledged even by our 
opponents, ſince it is univerſally de- 
IS by them, that they with to 
tolerate us in our religion; and it 
is not to be ſuſpected that they are 
williag to tolerate what they believe 
ta be a crime. But, if we are not 
chargeable with guilt for wor ſhip- 
ing God according to our cons 
| ay on what reaſonable pre- 
tence are we deprived of our civil 
rights? Our opinions in religion do 
not render us leſs able, lefs willing, 
: 2 or 
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or leſs worthy, to a& in a public 
capacity, and to perform the moſt 
faithful and zealous ſervices to our 
king and our country. 

rom the manner, however, in 
which our application to parliament 
has been bn « 7a and . from the 
writings, which, with ſo much vi- 
Tulence, have appeared againſt us, 
it ſeems as if we were —_— as 
diſloyal ſubjects. But we ſpurn with 
indignation at this charge, It is un- 
Juſt, in the higheſt degree, to caſt 
ſuch a reproach upon perſons, who 
have been uniformly and ardently 
devoted to the frame of our govern- 
ment, as ſettled at the Revolution, 


and to the princes of the Houſe of. 


Brunſwick. For the truth of this 
aſſertion, we appeal to the whole of 
our conduct for more than a century 
paſt. The two rebellions, for ex- 
ample, of 715 and 1745, could 
not boaſt the ſupport of a fingle 
proteſtant diſſenter. Nor did we 
content ourſelves with a negative 
loyalty, but engaged in active ſer- 
vices for the preſervation of the ſo- 
vereign, and the civil and religious 
liberties of the nation. In theſe 
ſervices we expoſed ourſelves to the 

ties of the very laws we com- 
plained of. Juſtice and gratitude 
would have required that theſe laws 
ſhould then have been aboliſhed ; 
but the only return we received was 
an indemnification for our meritori- 
ous conduct in daring to oppoſe the 


enemies of the conſtitution and of 


the Hanover ſucceſhon. 


Whilſt ſuch has been the invari- 
able courſe of onr behaviour, we 


cannot avoid expreſſing our ſurprize 
and concern that we ſhould ſo often 


be reproachfully branded with the 


name of Republicans. If there be 
any meaning in this term, as ma- 
lignantly 1 to us by our ene - 
mies, it muſt be intended to denote 
that we wiſh to overtura the preſent 


* 
* 


are of the excellence of the principl 
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conſtitution, and to eſtabliſh : epi 
lic on the ruins of the monarch 
port of our government. But ev 
1mputation of this kind we ab fou 
diſclaim and deny. The diſſent: 
in no ſenſe deſerve the appellati 
of Republicans, but in common vit 
all the le of the kingdom, thy 
is, in oppoſition to arbitrary pot 
None can be more ſenſible than x 


of our free conſtitution, or mo 
zealous for its preſervation and co 
tinuance. 5 F 
But the grand topic of declan 
tion on the preſent occaſion is t 
danger that would enſue to t 
church from the repeal of the ſ 
mental teſt Jaws. The unjuſt « 
ill-founded alarm excited 'on thi 
head has revived the unchriſti 
ſpirit of thoſe bigoted times, whic 
i grace the annals of our county 
It is aſtoniſhing that the public, 
thisenlightened age, could havet 
influenced by ſuch an idle phanton 
Without entering into the ſpec 
lative queſtion concerning a per 
liar alliance ſaid to ſubſiſt betu 
the preſent eſtabliſhed church 
the ſtate, of which we can form 
idea in a proteſtant country wh! 
has long renounced all foreign | 
premacy, we may, with the utn 
confidence, aſſert, that no poſi 
danger could have ariſen from ti 
repeal of the acts in view. The a 
clefiaſtical conſtitution of this kin 
dom is too firmly eſtabliſhed tort 
upon theſe ſtatutes. It (ubſiltaFom o 
previouſly to the laws in diſput 
and we cannot conceive why 
ſhould not ſubſiſt as firmly with! 
them.—Tt was with no hoſtile intel 
tions that we engaged in the late 
plications to parſiament; but me 
to claim our rights as faithful d 
zens and loyal ſubjects, and to rec 
ourſelves from unmerited diſhon0 
The moſt zealous difſcnters . 
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nly wiſhed to maintain their cauſe 
y reaſon and argument. Though 
e are impelled by conſcience to 
ſent in certain matters of religion 
om the majority of our country- 
n, we firmly deny that we have 
er aimed, either in ſpeculation or 
mtice, at political power, for the 
urpoſe of injuring the eſtabliſhed 
hurch. At the ſame time that we 
fert our claim tn think and act for 
urſelves in our religious capacities, 
e == the fame privilege to 
che. And our genera] good-will 
pour brethren of the eſtabliſhment 
us been evinced by the tenor of our 
mdut. We have not oppoſed the 
ral demands which have been made 
pon us for the ſupport of the church; 
e have not aſked for a repeal of the 
ws that relate to her benefices; we 
ave left her revennes, powers, and 
wieges unmoleſted ; and, in our 
ountary contributions to clergy- 
den, we have rather exceeded than 
n deficient; | 
lt would carry us too far to enter 
o all the objections which inatten- 
jon, ignorance, prejudice, and art, 
ave raifed againſt our application 
Þ parliament. They have been 
dmpletely anſwered in various pub- 
ations; and ſome of them may, 
erhaps, be noticed in a future ad- 
& to our countrymen. Let it 
utce to ſay, at preſent, that we 
ſe not diſcouraged by our late de- 
it; but ſhall cheriſh * confidence, 
ut, when the application for relief 
Mm our grievances is renewed, we 
| not be cenſured as obſtinately 
liſting in fruitleſs attempts. The 
will ſpeedily . arrive, when a 
Ficrous nation, that of late has 
en miſled by falſe atarms, and in- 
maus and bigoted miſrepreſenta - 
Ms, ſhall return to calmer feelings 
more ſober reſſection. A reſto- 
uon to our rights muſt neceſiarily 
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reſult from the oftruth, juſ- 
tice, and found policy. Great Bri- 
tain, which ſo long has appeared with 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed ſplendor in the 
annals of civil and religious liberty, 
will not ſuffer her ancient and well- 
earned glory to depart from her. 
She will not permit herfelf to be ex- 
ceeded by other countries in the re- 


gards which are due to the rights of 
men and of citizens, and to the 
claims of faithful and loyal ſub- 
jects. 
Signed, by order of the Com- 


mittee, 


EpwarD JEFFRIEs, Chairman. 


Addreſs of John Horne Tooke, Eſq. 
to the Eleftors of 2 


June 16. 


Gentlemen, 

I THINK it my duty on the 
prefent occafion tn ſolicit your votes 
to repreſent you in the enſuing par- 
liament. | 

The evident junction of two con- 
tending parties, in order to ſeize 
with an irreſiſtible hand the repre- 
ſentation of the city or Weſtminſter, 
and to deprive you even of that 
ſhadow of election to which they 
have Jately reduced you; calls aloud 
on every independent mind to fruſ- 
trate ſuch attempts, and makes me, 
for the firſt time iu my life, a can- 
didate. 

I do not folicit your favour; but 
I mvite you, and afford you an op- 
portunity to do yourſelves juſtice, 
and to give an exzm!rle (which 
was never more neceflary) againſt 
the prevailing aud deſtruthve ſpi- 
rit of perſonal paity, which has 
nearly extinguiſhed all national and 

ublic principle, . * | 
public. principle | * 
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The enormous ſums expended, 


and the infamous practices at the means to ſecure to you a peaceabl 


two laſt elections for On 
n bribery, violence, perjury, 
— with the ſcandalous + hon 
of a tedious, unfiviſhed, and inef- 
fectual ſcrutiny, and a tedious, un · 
| finiſhed, and ineffectual petition— 
are too flagrant and notorious to be 
denied or palliated by either party ; 
and the only refuge of each has been 
to ſhift off the criminality upon the 
other. Upon whom, — how, will 
they ſhift off the criminality, equally 
heavy on them both, that neither 
of them os made _ — ſmalleſt 
attempt, by an ea rliamen 
and — 4 — to ai 
vent the repetition of ſuch practices 
in future ? 22 | | 
If the revenue is threatened to be 
— "9 in _ ſmalleft _ law 
| n law, and ſtatute u atute, 
5 framed from ſeſfion. to ſeſhon, 
without delay or intermiſſion. No 


right of the ſubject, however ſacred, 


but muſt give way to revenue. The 
country ſwarms with exciſemen and 
informers to protect it. Conviction 
is ſure, fummarv, ſpeedy.— The 
rr and death. 
here, amongſt all their hideous 
volumes of taxes and of penalties, 
can we find one ſolitary ſingle ſta - 
tute to guard the right of repreſen- 
tation in the people, upon which 
alone all right of taxation de- 
pends? 
Your late repreſentatives, and 
our two preſent candidates have, 
tween them, given you a complete 
demonſtration, that the rights of 
electors (even in thoſe few places 
where any election yet appears to 
remain) are left without prote Aion, 
and their violation without redreſs, 
And for a conduR like this, they 
who have never concurred in any 


meaſure for the public benefit, they 
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Wedneſday, 1 une 16. 


who have never concurred in am 


and fair election, after all the 

hoſtilities, come forward hand ig 

hand, witk the ſame general in 

hacknied profeſſions of devotion th 

your intereſt,” unbluſhingly to de 

— your approbation and ſup- 
rt 


Gentlemen, throughout the hif. 
tory of the world down to the pre 
ſent moment, all perſonal parts 
and factions have always been fouud 
dangerous to the liberties of they 
free people; but their coalitions, un- 
leſs reſiſted and puniſhed by the pubs 
lic, certainly fatal.—-I may be mi. 
taken, but I am firmly perſuade 
that there ſtill remains in this coun 
try a public both able and willing 
to teach its government, that it ha 
other more important duties to per- 
form, beſides the levying of tur 
creation of peerages, compromiſing 
of counties, and arrangement of bo- 
roughs. With a perfect indifference 
for my own perſonal ſucceſs, I gi 

this o unity of commencing 
that — thoſe in adminiſtration, 
which it is high time they were 
taught. The fair and honourable 
expences of = election ey — 

ition too, if ueceſſary), I wi 

dich chearfulneſs, 22 if dy your 
ſpirited. exertions to do yourle|ves 
right, of which I entertain no doubt, 
I ſhould be ſeated as your repreſea- 
tative, whenever you ſhall think yol 
have found ſome other perſon like) 
to perform the duties of that ſtatiat 
more honeſtly and uſefully to tht 
country, it ſhall without heſitatiol 


be reſigned by me, with much great BE: en 
pleaſure than it is now ſolicited mil 
I am, Gentlemen, & e el 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, . * 


Joux HoxxE Toots 
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pellen of John Horne Tooke, Eſy. 
o the Honourable the Houſe of Com- 
mons, preſented on Thurſday, De- 
cember 9s 


ro the Honourable the Commons of 
Great Britain in. Parliament aſ- 
ſembled, _ . | | 
The Petition of John Horne Tocke, 
eſq. 
Sheweth, 

That your petitioner now is, and, 
t the time of the laſt election for 
(eſtminſter, was an elector for 
Feſtminſter, and a candidate to re- 
reſent the ſaid city and liberty in 
he preſent parliament. That in the 
d city and liberty there are ſeven- 
ten thouſand two ene and nine- 
une houſeholders rated in the * 
ſh books unrepreſented in parlia- 
ent, and without the means of be- 
g repreſented therein, although by 
ret and indirect taxation they 
urribute to the revenue of the ſtate, 
ery conſidei ably more than thoſe 
o ſend a hundred members to par- 
went: that at each of the three 
elections for Weſtminſter (viz. 
184, in 1788, and in 1790) no- 
ouſly deliberate outrage, and 
urpoſely armed violence, was uſed, 
d at each of theſe clectious mur- 
r was committed : that for theſe 
it outrages, as if there were no 
torney-general, no government, 
d no legiſlature in the land, not 
leaſt redreſs has been obtained, 
the leaſt puniſhment, nor even 
e leaſt cenſure inflicted, nor has 
yremedy whatever been appointed 
attempted, to prevent a repetition 
imilar outrages in future: that 
the election for Weſtminſter in 
734, a ſcrutiny was demanded in 
lf of fir Cecil Wray, which 
N on the 17th of May 
e and with the approbation or 
1799, | | | 
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direction of the then houſe of com- 
mons was continued till the third of 
March 1785, when a very ſmall 
comparative LN having been 
made (viz. through the ſmall pa- 
riſh of St. Anne, and not entirely 
through St. Martin's, leaving total- 
ly untouched the pariſhes of St. 
ee St. James, St. Margaret, 
St. John, St. Paul Covent gaxden, 


St. Mary le Strand, St. Clement, 


and St, Martin le Grand) the faid 
ſcrutiny was, by the direction or ap- 
probation of the houſe of commons, 
reliuquiſhed without effect, after 
having laſted ten months, and with 
an expence to fir Cecil Wray of many 
thouſand pounds more than appears 
by ſome late proceedings in chan- 
cery to he allowed the average price 
of a perpetual feat in the houſe of 
commons, where ſeats for legiſſa- 
tion are as notoriouſly. rented and 
* as the ſtandings for cattle at 
a fair, 
That on the election for Weſtmin- 
ſter 1788, there being an abſolute 
and experienced impoſlibility of de- 
termining the choice of the electors 
by, ſcrutiny before the returning 
officer, a petition againſt the return 
was preſented to the then houſe of 
commons by lord Hood, and another 
petition alſo againſt the return was 
preſented by certain eleftors of Weſt- 
minſter, and a committee was in con- 


ſequence appointed, which commenc- 


ed its proceedings on Friday, April 


3, 1789, and continued till June 18, 


1789, when the committee, as able 
and reſpeable as ever were ſworn to 
try and determine the matter of w 

tition, on their oaths, 4 Reſolved, 

hat the progreſs wh'ch the com- 
mittee have been hitherto enabled 
to make ſince the commencement of 
their proceedings, as well as from 
an attentive conſideration of the dif- 
ferent circuimſtances relating to the 
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cauſe, a final deciſion of the buſi- 
nels befoie them cannot take place 
in th? courſe of the preſent ſeſſion, 
and that not improbably the whole of 
the preſent parhament may be con- 
ſumed in a tedious and expenſive H- 
tigation.'%——* Reſolved, F. at from 
the neceſary length of the proceed · 
ings, and from the approach of a 
general election, which muſt occur 
not later than the ſpring 1791 
(nearly two years more, the pro- 
ſccution of the cauſe on the part 
of the petitioners promiſes to be 
fruitleſs, as far as it reſpects the re- 
preſentation of Weſtminſter in the 
pre ſent parliament. —Reſolved, that 
it be recommended to the petiti- 
oners to withdraw their petitions un- 
der the ſpecial circumſtances of the 
cafe,” That notwithffanding this 
extraordinary, and perhaps unparal- 
leled application from a court of juf- 
tice to its ſuitors, lord Hood and the 
other petitioners having refufłd to 
withdraw their reſpective petitions, 
the proceedings of the committee 
continued till july 6, 1789, when a 
very ſmall comparative progreſs hav- 
ing been made, the petitioners, from 
a conviction of the impoſſibility of 
any deciſion by the committee, were 
compelled to abandon their 
without any effect, or tendency to- 
ward eff-&, after a tedious and ex- 
penſi ve * of three months 
and three days; and with an ex- 
pence to the petitioning candidate 
of more than 14, oool. . 
That under theſe cireumſtances, as 
the petitioner deelined demanding a 
ſcrutiny before the returning officer, 
ſo is hecompelled todifclaim all ſru- 
tiny before a committee of the houſe 
of commons. For although the act 
10 Geo. III. by which the ſaid 
committee is appointed, recites in 
its ooo, that “ Whereas the 
preſent mode of deciſion upon peti- 
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tions complaining of undue cd 

or returns of members to ſerve ig 

ee frequently obſtruct pib. 
IC 


buſineſs, occaſi-ms much cxpeitt, 


trouble, and delay, to the parties 
&c. for remedy thereof, &c.“ yi 


would be lefs expenſive and lefs ri. 
nousto the petitioner ts be impeach. 


ed, even according to the prefen 
mode of conducting impe x hment 
and to be convicted too of reahcrin 
than to be guilty of attempting u 
obtain juſtice for himſelf and th 
injured electors of Weſtminſter | 
the only mode which the new reme 
dial ſtatute 10 Geo. III. has appoint 
ed forzthat purpoſe, however wt! 
adapted that mode of deciſion m 
be to ſettle the diſputed claims 
the proprietors of ſmall borough 
for whoſe ufurped and ſmuggled in 
tereſts alone the framers of that bill 
and of thoſe bills which have bee 
ſince built upon it, ſeem to have hat 
any real concern. 
hat by the gth of Anne, char 
8, the right of electors (before unl 
:nited by qualification in the obj 
of their choice) is reſtricted in cit 
and boroughs to citizens andburgelk 
reſpectively having an eſtate, r 
hold or copyhold, for their own 1 
zeftive' lives, of the annual val 
of three hundred pounds above f 
xriſes. That this very moderate" 
a However vicfous in its pr 
ciple, leaving all citizens and bu 
eſſes eligible poſſeſſing life eſt 
freehold or copy old, of the aum 
value of three hundred pounds, * 
henceforth ſerve only as & ſnare 
the candidate, and a mockery of 
el; tors, if. ſuch a candidate, pal 
ſing a life eſtate of three bunch 
2ounds a year muſt expend 3 
thouſand pounds (and there 8! 
probable appearance that a Ml 
dred thouſand pounds would bel 
ficient) in attempting by a tedie 
| expel 
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ſerve in is ſuſtain the choice of his conſti- States of America, to both Houſcs of 
ts pub-MMtvents, and to prove himſelf duly  Congree, on Weduſday Dec. 8, 
pech ected. | Fellow Citizens of the Senate, and 


That though your petitioner com- 


n 
ag plains (as he hereby does) of the - Houle 2 Repreſeſitati ves, . | 
leſs m indue election and return of lord IN meeting you again, I feel 
mpeact- ed and the right hon. Charles much fatisfattion in being able to 


Preſen 
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James Fox to this preſent parlia- 1 my congratulations on the 
ment, for the city and liberty of favourable proſpects which continue 
Weſtmipſter, yet is your petitioner, to diſtinguiſh our J affairs. The 
by a perſecution and profcription abundant fruits of another year, have 
of more than twenty years, diſabled bleſſed our country with 12 and 
from making that 'p-cnniary ſacri- with the means of flouriſhing com- 
bee, which by the preſent new mode merce. The progreſs of public cre- 


WW reme 
apoio inveſtigation. is (and ought not dit is witneſſed by a conſiderable riſe 
ver viſto de) neceſſary effectually to prove of American ſtock abroad, as well as 
fion mul tach undue return; and yet your at home; and the revenues allotted 
aims « 


— fully truſts, that notwith- for this and other national purpoſes, 
anding a very great majority of have been productive beyond the 
the houſe of commons, for fo it ſtill calculation by which they were re- 
dontinues ko be ſtyled, are not, as gulated. This latter circumſtance 
they ought ta be, elected by the is the more 1 as it is not 
tommons of this realm in any ho- only a proof of the fertility of our 
teſt meaning of the word commons, reſources, but as it aſſures us of a 
and muſt therefore naturally and further increaſe of the national ro- 
neceſſarily have a bias and intereft ſpectability and credit; and let me 
wainſt a fair and real repreſentation add, as it bears an honourable tef- 
o the people; yet your petitioner timony to the patrivtifm and on. 
fully truſts, that he ſhall be able to gfity of the marine part of our citi- 
hy before a committee, choſen and 2ens. The punctuality of the former 
ſ#orn to try and determine the mat- in diſcharging their engagements has 
ter of this petition, evidence of ſuch been exemplary. Se 
a nature, as that the committee will In conforming to the wers veſted 
mn their oaths think proper to report in me by acts of the [aft ſefflon, a 
tothe houſe ſome reſolution or re- loan of 3,000,000 of florins, towards 
blutions other thn the determina- which ſome e ri meaſures had 
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fe eltron of the return, and that the houſe previouſly taken place, has been com- 
he aum vill make ſuch order thereon as to pleted in Holland. As well the ge- 
unde, dem ſhall feem proper. And your lerity with which it has been filled, 


+ ſnare petitioner doubts not, that as an as the nature of the terms conſider- 
ery of tlieletor, at leaſt, he ſhall in conſe - ing the more than crdinary demand 
te, pee ende receive fuch redreſs as will for borrowing, created by the ſitu- 
e bun e much more important to him, ation of Europe) give a reaſonable 
pend | and to the electors of Weſtminſter, hope that the further execution of 


ere 151 . determination of the re- thoſe powers may eed with ad- 


t ab vantage and ſucceſs. The ſecretary 
uld bef of the treaſury has my directions to 


Joux Horne Todt. communicate ſuch further particu- 
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cauſe, a final deciſion of the buſi- 
nels befoic them cannot take place 
in the courie of the preſent ſeſſion, 
and that not improbably the whole of 
the preſent parliament may be con- 
ſumed in a tedious and expenſive H. 
tigation. . Refolved, Fi at from 
the neceſary length of the proceed · 
ings, and from the approach of a 
general election, which miſt occur 
not later than the ſpring 1791 
(nearly two years more, the pro- 
ſecution of the cauſe on the part 
of the petitioners promiſes to be 
fruitleſs, as far as it reſpects the re- 
preſentation of Weſtminſter in the 
preſ-ntparliament.” —Reſolved, that 
it be recommended to the petiti- 
oners to withdraw their petitions un- 
der the ſpecial circumſtances of the 
cafe,” That notwithffanding this 
extraordinary, and perhaps unparal- 
leled application from a court of juf- 
tice to its ſuitors, lord Hood and the 
other petitioners having refuf:d. to 
withdraw their reſpective petitions, 
the proceedings of the committee 
continued till july 6, 1789, when a 
very ſmall comparative progreſs hav- 
ing been made, the petitioners, from 
a conviction of the impoſſibility of 
any deciſion by the committee, were 
compelled to abandon their 
without any effect, or tendency to- 
ward effect, after a tedious and ex- 
penſive 3 of three months 
and three days; and with an ex- 
pence to the petitioning candidate 
of more than 14, oool. | 
That under theſe cireumſtances, as 
the petitioner dcelined demanding a 
ſcrutiny before the returning officer, 
ſo is hecompelled to diſclaim all ſeru- 
tiny before a committee of the houſe 
of commons. For although the act 
10 Geo. III. by which the ſaid 
committee is appointed, recites in 
its preamble, that Whereas the 
preſent mode of deciſion upon peti- 
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tions complaining of undue cleQiog 
or returns of members to ſerye ig 
4 more frequently obſtructʒ pub 
ic buſineſs, occaſi- n much experce, 
trouble, aud delay, to the partie 
&c. for remedy thereof, &c.” yh 
would be lefs expenſive and lefs ri 
nous to the petitioner to be impeach. 
ed, even according to the preſent 
mode of conducting impex hment, 
and to be convicted too of real criqeʒ 
than to be guilty of attempting 
obtain juſtice for himſclf and the 


injured electors of Weſtminſter e from 
the only mode which the new reme-W ice, 
dial ſtatute 10 Geo. III. has appoinWWof in 


ed for that purpoſe, however well 
297 58 that mods of decifion may 
be to ſettle the diſputed claims 6 
the proprietors of ſmall boroughs 
for whoſe uſurped and ſmuggled in 
tereſts alone the framers of that bil 
and of thoſe bills which have bee 
ſince built upon it, ſeem to have hat 
any real concern. 

hat by the gth of Anne, chap 
5, the right of electors (before unl 
mited by qualification in the objet 


of their choice) is reſtricted in citi th 
and boroughs to citizens and burgellenl fully 
reſpectively having an eſtate, ſte lay be 
hold or copyhold, for their own r fieorn 
ective lives, of the annual vater of 
of three hundred pounds above r naty 
xriſes. That this very moderate an the 
Picton, however vicious in its pry to the 
ciple, leaving all citizens and du folutic 
eſſes eligible poſſcffing life ef von of 
treechold or copy hold, of the ani vill u 
value of three hundred pounds, vi them | 
henceforth ſerve only as 4 ſnare petitic 
the candidate, and a thockery of H eledty, 
el: ctors, if ſuch a candidate, poll tency 
ſing a life eſtate of three hunc de mn 
pounds a year muſt expend Wind to 
thouſand pounds (and there 5 than : 
probable appearance that a hg turn, 


dred thouſand pounds would — 
* . . t l 
ficient) in attempting by 2 a 


Ls LT TO 
eteQiong expenſive, and ineffectual litigation, 
ſerve in ts ſuſtain the choice of his conſti- 
ct pub tuents, and to prove himſelf duly 
ex pence, WY elected: 


That though your petitioner com- 


ut 
Ia plains (as he hereby does) of the 
Teſs ru undue election and return of lord 
mpesch· . Hood and the right hon. Charles 
Preſen i James Fox to this preſent parlia- 
-bments, ment, for the city and liberty of 
rige weſtmipſter, vet is your petitioner, 
pting ll by a perſecution and proſcription 
and the of more than twenty years, diſabled 
nſter y from making that p:cnatary ſacri- 
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bee, which by the preſent new mode 
of inveſtigation. is (and ought not 
to be) neceſſary effectually to prove 
ſuch undue return ; and yet your 
* fully truſts, that notwith- 
anding a very great majority of 
the houſe of commons, for ſo it ſti}! 
tontinues ko be ſty | 
they ought ta be, elected by the 
tommons of this realm in any ho- 
teſt meaning of the word commons, 
and muſt therefore naturally and 


e, Chap 
heceſſarily have a bias and intereſt 


fore un! 


he object azainſt a fair and real repreſentation 
in citi the people; yet your petitioner 
| burgeCay fully truſts, that he ſhall be able to 
ate, (re lay before” a committee, choſen and 
r own reg fiworn to try and determine the mat- 
ual vag er of this petition, evidence of ſuch 
above ra nature, as that the committee will 
derate on their oaths think proper to repor 
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clector, at leaſt, he ſhall in conſe- 
duence receive ſuch redreſs as will 
de much more important to him, 
| nd to the electors of Weſtminſter, 
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Sheech of the Pr:ifident of the United 
States of America, to both Houſes of 
Congreſe, on Weducfday Dec. 8. © 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate, and 
Houle of Repreſentati ves, 


IN meeting you again, I feel 
much fatisfaction in being able to 
repeat my congratulations on the 
favonrable proſpects which continue 
todiſtinguiſh our public affairs. The 
abundant fruits of another year, have 
bleſſed our country with plenty and 
with the means of flouriſhing com- 
merce. The progreſs of public cre- 
dit is witneſſed by a conſiderable riſe 
of American ſtock abroad, as well as 
at home; and the revenues allotted 
for this and other national purpoſes, 
have been productive beyond the 
calculation by which they were re- 

lated. This latter circumſtance 

the more pleaſing, as it is not 
only a proof of the fertility of our 
reſources, but as it aſſures us of a 
further increaſe of the national re- 
ſpectability and credit; and let me 
add, as it bears an honourable tef- 
timony to the patriotiſm and inte- 
grity of the marine of our de. 
zens. The punctuality of the former 
in diſcharging theit engagements has 
been exemplary. e e 

In conforming to the powers veſted 
in me by acts of the laft ſeſſion, a 
loan of 3,000,000 of florins, towards 
which ſome 3 meaſures had 

eviouſly taken place, has been com- 
pleted in Holland. As well the ce · 

erity with which it has been filled, 
as the nature of the terms /confider- 
ing the more than ordinary demand 
for borrowing, created by the ſitu- 
ation of Eurape) give a reaſonable 
hope that the further execution. of 
thoſe rs' may eed with ad- 
vantage and ſucceſs. The ſecretary 
of the treaſury has my directious to 


communicate ſuch further particu- 
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lars as may be requiſite for more 
preciſe information. | 


Since your laſt feſſions, I have re- 
ceived communication, by which it 
appears, that the diſtrict of Ken- 
tucky, at preſent a-part of Virginia, 
has concurred tn certajn propoſitions 
that ſtate, in 
conſequence of which the diſtrict is 
to become a diſtinct member of the 


union, in caſe the requiſite ſanction 
of congreſs be added. For this ſanc- 


tion application is now made. I ſhall 
cauſe the papers on this very impor- 
tant tranſaction to be laid before you. 
The liberality and harmony with 
which it has been conducted, will be 
found to do great honour to both the 
parties; and the ſentiments of warm 
.attachment to the union and its, pre- 
ſent government, expreſſed by our 
fellow-citizens of Kentucky, cannot 
fail to add an affectionate concern 
for their particular welfare to the 
great national impreſſions on which 


you will decide on the caſe ſubmitted 


to you. i a E 


It has been heretofore known to 


congreſs, that frequent incurſions 
have been made on our frontier 
ſettlements by certain banditti of 
Indians, from the north-weft fide 
of the Ohio. Theſe, with ſome of 
the tribes dwelling on and near the 
Wabaſh, have of late been 22 
larly active in their depredations; 
and, being emboldened by the im- 
purity of their crimes, Ae aided by 
ſuch part of the neighbouring tribes 
as could be ſeduced to join in their 
hoſtilities, or afford them a retreat 
for their 8 and plunder, they 
have, inſtead of liſtening to the hu- 
mane invitations and overtures made 
on the part of the United States, re- 
ne wed their violence with freſh ala - 
crity and greater eff. ct. The lives 
of a number of valuable citizens 


have thus been ſacrificed, and ſome 


carried into a deplorable captivity, 
the weftern ſettlements, that the ag 


. fs capable of puniſhing their crime 


the militia for the protection of tle 
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of them under circumſtances pecul. 
arly ſhocking, whilſt others have be 


Theſe aggravated provocation 
rendered 'it eſſential to the ſafety q 


greſfors ſhould be made ſenſible tha 
the government of the Union i n 3 
0 c 
than it is diſpoſed to reſpect they bund 
rights and — their — des mo ag 
As this object could not be effechi ys 

by defenfive meaſures, it became ne 6 _ 
ceſſary to put in foree the act which an 


.empowers the preſident to call out drip 
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frontiers: and I have according 
authoriſed an expedition, in which 
the regular troops in that quart! ' 
are combined with ſuch drafts dc L 
militia as were deemed. fufficient. Wl * a 
The event of the meaſure is jd * p 
unknown to me. The ſecretary # — 
war is directed to lay before you Bl. vn 0 
a ſtatement of the information 0 au. 
which it is founded, as well as a "ow: 
eſtimate of the ex with which " yr 
it will he attended. 2 
The diſturbed ſituation of E. ne. 
rope, and particularly the critical 
poſture of the great maritime pon. 
ers, while it ought to make us mom 
thankful for the general peace and 
ſecurity enjoyed by the Unite fu in f 
States, reminds us at the ſame time n . 
of the ciicumſpection with which 
it becomes us to preſerve thele 
bleſſings. It requires alſo that wt 
ſhould not overlook the tendency d 
a war, and even preparations for 2 
war, among the nations moſt con. 
cerned in active commerce with ths 
country, to abridge the means, ard 
thereby at leaſt enhance the pt ech 
tranſporting its valuable production 
to their proper markets. I recon 
mend it to your ſerious refſctous 
how far ee; in what mode : - 
be expedient to guard againſt cn. 
3 barralmer 


ererciſe 
function 
ether b 
2 friend 
of their 
wnvent 
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arraſlments from theſe contingen- 
is, by ſuch encouragements to our 
wn navigation as will render vur 
onmerce and agriculture leſs de- 
endent on foreign bottoms, which 
ay fail us in the very mbments 
nolt intereſting to both theſe great 
phiects, Our fiſheries and the tranſ- 
ortatiou of our own produce, offer 


crim ve, 0 
| they $1bundant means for guardiag our- 
ment, ves againft this evil. | 
fected Your attention ſeems to be not 


ef due to that particular branch of 


i. ir trade which belongs to the Me- 
i] oue lterrancar. So many cireumſtances 
of the nite in rendering the 2 ſtate 
ling ff it diſtreſsful to us, t you will 
which vt think any deliberations miſem- 


ployed which may lead to its relief 


(od parry 

e laws you have already e. 
for the eſtabliſhment of a judiciary 
ſtem, have opened the doors of 
juſtice to all deſcriptions of perſons. 
Lou will conſider in your .wiſdom, 
wether improvements in that ſyſ- 
em may yet be made, and particu- 
ly whether an uniform proceſs of 
xeeution on ſentences iſſuing from 


E 

12 the federal courts be not defirable 
r rough all the ſtates. 

boy” The patronage of our commerce, 


our merchants and feamen, has 
alled for the appointment of con- 
ſuls in foreign countries. It ſeems 
expedient to regulate by law the 
ferriſe of that juriſdiftion and thoſe 
functions which are permitted them, 


2 friendly indulgence in the places 
of their — ah "The conſular 
Ovention too with his mfoft Chriſ- 
an majeſty has ſtipulated, in certain 
ale, the aid of the national autho- 


dme legiſlative proviſion is requi- 


7 carry theſe ſtipulations in full 
caect, p 


The. eſtabliſhment of the militia, 
% 2 mint, of ſtandards of weights 


* 


either by expreſs convention, or by ö 


ty to his conſuls eſtabliſhed here. 
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and meaſures, of the poſt office and 
N are ſubjects which, I pre- 

ume, you will reſume of courſe, 
and which are abundantly urged by 
their own importance. 


- Gentlemen of the Houſe of Re- 
preſentatives, 


The ſufficiency of the revenues 
you have eſtabliſhed for the objects 
to which” they are appropriated, 
leaves no doubt that the refiduary 
proviſions will be commenſurate to 
the other objects for which the pub- 
lic faith ſtands now pledged. Allow 
me mereaver to hope, that it will 
be a favourite policy with you, not 
merely to ſecure a payment of the 
intereſt of the debt funded, but as 


far and as faſt as the growing re- 


ſources of the country will permit, 
to exonerate it of the principal itſelf, 
The appropriation you have- made 
of the weſtern lands exolains your 
diſpoſitions on this ſubject, and I 
am perſuaded the ſooner that valu- 
able fund can be made to contribute 
along with other means, to the actual 


reduction of the public debt, the 


more ſalutary will the meaſure be 


to every public intereſt, as well as 


be more latisfactory to our conſti- 
tuents. | | 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Houſe of Repreſentatives, 


In peruſing the various and weigh- 
ty buſineſs of the preſent ſeſſion, I 
indulge the fulleſt perſuaſion that 
your coaſultations will be equally 
marked with wiſdom, and animated 
by the love of your country. In 
whatever belongs to my duty, 92 
ſhall have the co-operation whi 
an yndiminiſhed zeal for its welfare 
can inſpire. It will be happy for 
us both, and our beſt reward, if by 
a ſucceſsful adminiſtration of our 
reſpective truſts, we can make the 
eſtabliſhed government more and 


(G 3) more 


tot) 


\ 
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more inſtrumental in promoting the 
good of our fellow-citizens, and more 
and more the object of their attach; 
ment and confidence. 

GeorGE WASHINGTON, 


a 1 * 


* 2 _ * 


Nineteen Articles of the Canſlitution, 


decreed by the Nalional Aſſembly of 
France, Of. 1, 1789; being ſup- 

plementary to the Declaration of 
the Rights of Max. See Vol. x. 
Page (125). | 5 . 
I. ALL powers proceed eſſen. 
tially from the nation, and can pro- 
cred from it alone, | 

II. The French government is 
monarchical: there is in France no 
authority ſuperior to the law; the 


king reigns by it slone; and it is 


only in virtue of the laws that he 
can require obedience, | 
III. The national aſſembly has 
acknowledged and declared, as fun- 
damental points of the monarchy, 
that the perſon of the king is ſacred 
and inviolable; that the throne is 
indivifible; that the crown is here - 
ditary in the reigning family, from 
male to male, in the order of primo- 
geniture, to the. perpetual and abſo- 
ate excluſion of females and their 


deſcendants, without intending to 


prejudge the effect of renunciations. 

IV. The national affembly ſhall 
pe permanent. 

V. The national aſſembly ſhall 
conſiſt but of one houſe. 

VI. Every legiſlature ſhall be for 
two Years, | 

VII. The renewal of members 
of every legiflature thalt be of the 
whole of them, | 

VIII. The legiflative power re- 


ſides in the national ne Who 


mall exerciſe it in the following 


IX. No act of the legiſlative botly 


manner: 


bon be conſidered as law, unleſs made 
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by the rep ves of the nai RRP"! by 

freely and legally choſen, and u ice ſh 
ſanctioned by the monarch. ume of 

X. The king may refuſe his ch unals ef 

ſent to the acts of the (legiflaire Rs the Pl 
d the 


w_ 
XI. In the cafe of the king n 
fuſing his conſent, that refuſal ſuſ 


be =o 7 eſo: 


XI he ſuſpenſive refuſal « De Fir! 


the king ſhall ceaſe at the ſecond fembly 
legiſlature, after that which fal 6, 171 
have propoſed the law, 

XIII. The king may invite tle THE 
national aſſembly to take any me-: Embly 
ſure into conſideration; but the e mo 
pounding of laws belongs exclniv MP cir c 
to the repreſentatives of the nation be ſlate, 

XIV, The creation and ſupprd- {rdour t 
ſion of offices cannot take place bit called for 
in conſequence of an act of the: Re, 

e 


giſlative body ſanctioned by king, 
XV. No contributions in kind ee ble a 
in money can be raifed, and no loan, The nai 
either direct or indirect, made other: point of 
wiſe than by a ſpecial decree of the deſtiny, ( 
affembly of the repreſentatives « of misfor 


the nation. | Fo 
XVI. The ſupreme executive t 
er reſides excluſively in d few mon 
hands of the king. ed china, 
XVII. The executive power can cumſtanc 
dence co 


make no laws, even proviſional, but | 
anly praclamations conformable te Lon has 
the laws, to ardain or incite to their fon of : 
obſervation. | Maut 

XVIII. The miniſters, and te 4 that 
other agents of the executive pot Wi ©1ght ti 


are reſponſible for the employment ge wh 
of the funds of their department, % on a 
well as for all infractions of the h Tuins, 
they may commit, whatever be tit lu va 
or ders they may rective; and no d: uſtain g 
der given by the king can be exe: bus ſeize 
cuted, unleſs figned by his mij ſte, f 
and counterſigned by*a ſecretary & ippearec 
ſtate, or by the manager of the 2 lected a 

rtment. men leer 

XIX. The judicial power can ang 


in any cafe be exerciſed by the 8G 
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vr by the legiſlative body; but 
tice ſhall be adminiſtered, in the 
ume of the king, only by the tri- 
inals eſtabliſhed by law, according 
o the principles of the conſtitution, 
1 the forms determined by law. 


7 — 


Ne Fir Aad-eſt of the National Af 
fenbly to their Conlituents, October 


fal b, 1789. | 

te the THE deputies of the national 
mes. ſembly ſuſpend their labour for 
eVw de moments, in order to repreſent 
ſr Wo their conſtituents the neceſſities of 
ation, che ſlate, and to invite their patriotic 
ppc dont to ſecond meaſures loudly 
e but called for in the name of the country, 
he k. hich is in danger. 


ny, We ſhould betray you, were we 
capthle of concealing the truth. 
The nation is at this moment on the 
point of riſing to the moſt illuſtrious 
detiny, or of ſinking into the gulf 
of misfortune. | 

A great revolution has been ef- 
fected, the very project of which, a 
few months ago, would have appear- 
el chimerical, Accelerated by cir- 
cumſtances which no human pru- 
fence could calculate, this revolu- 
uon has involved the entire ſubver- 
fon of the ancient ſyſtem; and 
Taqut leaving us the time to pr 
ud that part of the fabric whic 
ought til] to be preſerved, or to re- 
pace wifat ought to be deſtroyed, it 


% on a ſudden ſurrounded us with 
ins. 
Fi vain have we endeavoured to 
in government: a fatal lethargy 
bs ſeized on each department of the 
he. The public revenue has diſ- 
ipeared.; credit could not be ex- 
lected at a time when the fears of 
den leem to equal their hopes. This 
axation in the ſpring of ſocial 


has deſtroyed the energy of 
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all: men and things, reſolution, | 


courage, and even vi tue languiſh. 
If you do not, by your immediate 
aſſiſtance, reſtore motion and life to 
the political body, the moſt glorious 
of revolutions muſt periſh almoſt as 
ſoon as it ſaw the light; it will re- 
turn into that chaos whence ſo man 
enerous efforts have called it fort 

into exiſtence; and thoſe who are 
determined to preſerve, for ever, the 
invincible love of liberty, wonld not 
leave, even to unworthy citizens, the 
ſhameful conſolation of reſuming the 
fetters of ſlavery. | 

Since the moment that your de- 
puties, forming a juſt and neceſſary 
Lana, have Gacrificed to concord 
ever ies of rivalſhip and oppa- 
fition 3 the — . aſſo. 
bly have not ceaſed to toil for the 
eftabliſhment of laws, which, being 
the ſame ſor all, ould form the 
ſafeguatd of all. The national aſ- 
ſembly have repaired the moſt im- 
portant errors; they have braken 
the bonds of a multitude of flaviſh 
oppreſſions, which degraded huma- 
nity ; they have filled with joy and 
hope the hearts of the peaſants, thoſe 
creditors of the earth and of nature, 


fo long diſcouraged and deſpiſed ; 


they have eſtabliſhed that precious 
equality too much unknown to the 
French, the common right to ſerve 
the ſtate, to enjoy its protection, and 
to merit its favours ; in ſhort, ac- 
cording to your iuſtructians, the 
national afſembly are employed in 
erecting gradually, on the immove- 
able bafis of the unalienable rights of 
man, a conſtitution mild as nature 


herſclf, durable as juſtice, and of 


which the imperfections, an un- 


avoidable conſequence of the inex- 


perience of its authors, will eaſily be 


yepaired, 


We have had to combat with the in- 


veterate prejudices of ages, and great 


changes are attended by a thouſand 
(G 4) | uncer- 
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uncertainties, Our ſucceſſors will 
be enlightened by experience; but 
we have endeavoured to trace a new 


- route by thelight of principles only. 


'They will labour in peace, but we 


have been tried with dreadful ſtorms. | 


They will know their rights, and the 
limits of the ſeveral powers: we 

ave recovered, the firſt, and fixed 
the ſecond, They will conſolidate 


our work—they will ſurpaſs us; and 


that ſhall be our recompence. Who 
ſhall now preſume to limit the gran- 
deur of France? Who would not 
elevate his hopes? Who would not 
rejoice to be a citizen of this em- 
pire ? | | 

" But, inthe mean time, ſuch is the 
criſis of our finances, that the ſtate 
is threatened with diſſolution before 
this glorious order can be eſtabliſh- 
ed, The ceſſation of the public 
revenue has been followed by the 
diſappearance of ſpecie; a thouſand 
circumſtances contribute to carry it 
out of the kingdom ; the ſources of 
credit are aried up; circulation is at 
a ſtand; and if patriotiſm does not 
advance to the ſuccour of govern- 
ment and of finance, our army, our 
fleet, our ſubſiſtence, our arts, our 


commerce, our agriculture, our na- 
tional debt, and France itſelf, will 


decline rapidly to lawleſs anarchy 
and diforder—Liberty will have il - 
umined pur atmoſphere for a few 
moments only, to retire for ever 
from our fizht—leaving us ta the 
bitter reflection, that we were Rot 
worthy to poſſels her! To our ſhame, 
and to our diſgrace in the eyes of the 
whole world, we can attribute our 
calamities to ourſelves alone. With 
ſuch fertility of ſoil, with ſuch pro- 
ductive induſtry, with a commerce 
like ours, and with ſo many ſources 
of proſperity, whence $ this 
embarraſſment of our finances ? All 
| 7 preſent wants ſcarcely amount 


Ie the fyad neceſſary to ſupports would alſo be adopted by you. 
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fingle campaign: and is not oy 
own freedom more precious than th 
object of thoſe conflicts of ambitin 
in which our very victories war 
fatal to the ſtate ? 1 
When the preſent moment of . 
ceſſity ſhall paſs away, far from alt- 
ing tothe burthen of the people, w 
ſhall find it an eaſy matter to mel 
rate their lot. Reductions, which 
will not fall too heavy on opulent 
and elegance of life reforms, that 
will render no man unhappy- el 
commutations of taxes, and an equi 
diſtribution of the public burthem 
will eſtabliſh, by the equilibrium d 
income and expence, a permanen 
order of finance, which, always al 
duouſly watched, will become un: 
alterable and 3 7 thy 
leaſing proſpect is founded on the 
moſt erat e on real anl 
well known objects. Here hope i 
capable of demonſtration, and ina. 
gination reduced to the certainty d 
arithmetic. | 
But the preſent neceſſities of the 
State! The palſied ſtate of the pub 
lic force! The hundred and futy 
millions of livres of extraordinary 


ſup ly required for this year and the 
year following! — The fiſt miniſter 


finance has propoſed to us, 2 


. pal and moſt effectual effon u 


ve the ſtate, a* contribution p 
portioned to the income of each 
citizen. | 
he reſſed by the neceſſity of provid 
ing without Peay for the public 
gencies, and the impoſſibility of ex 
mining accurately, in ſo ſhort a lime 
the plan that was propoſed to us, 
feared to abandon ourſelves to 9 
and doubtful diſcuſſions; and 0 
ſerving in the propoſitions of the 
miniſter nothing contrary to ® 
duties, we have followed the fe 
geſtions of confidence, taking 1 1 
granted that the ſame ſentint 
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t u erſal attachment of the nation 
an theo the author of this plan “, appear- 
bitia to us the pledge of its ſucceſs, 
weld we hav embraced his long ex- 
xrience. as a more certain guide 
of ne, han untried ſpeculation, 
n add The valuation of income is left 
le, vio the conſcience of the citizens ; and 
wehe ace the effect of this meaſure will 
which er end entirely on their patriotiſm, 
ulene rad bence alſo we have no doubt of 
„ tha Mics ſucceſs. When a nation emerges 
- cal em the nothingneſs of flavery to 
equi de creation of freedom, when poli- 
them al prudence concurs with nature 
um a e develope the glorious deſtiny of 
auen France, ſhall vile paſſions oppoſe her 
, eatneſs? Shall ſclf-intercft arreſt 
e u. er noble flight ? Shall tl. e ſalvation 
d ug we ſtate be outweighed by, or be 
n e put in competition with, a 
e entribution? | 
ope i No! An error like this is not 
ima. in nature; the paſſions themſelves 
ity a would not become the qupes of fuch 
deceitful calculations, If the revo- 
of the lution which has given us a country, 
pul-Wl could leave ſome 8 Mdif- 
bu ferent, ſtill the trapquillity of the 
lingdom, the only pledge of his in- 
dividual ſafety, would of neceflity 
mtereſt-him. No! At is not in the 
wmiverſal wreck of things, in the de- 
gradation of the protecting autho- 
ity of the ſtate, at a time when a 
alt multitude of indigent citizens, 
driven from all the manufactures of 
induſtry, ſhall fatigue the ear of im- 
potent commiſeration ; when the 
troops, diſbanded, ſhall roam about 
n wandering bauds, inſtigated by 
ſmine, and armed with inſtruments 
of death; when every kind of pro- 
perty mall be inſulted, the exiſtence 
vievery individual expoſed to hourly 
danger; when terror ſhall beſet, or 
grict hall fit at the gate of every fa- 
uit is not in the univerſal 


M. Necker, | 
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wreck of things that thoſe ſelfiſh, 


thoſe barbarous men, could hope to 
enjoy in peace their criminal reiufal 
to the wants of their country !---The 
only diltinftion which, in the com- 
mon miſery, their lot would obtain 


'over that of others would be, to be 


overwhelmed by the Juſt reproach of 
all, and to feel in their hearts the 


eternal gr.awihgs of unavailing re- 


morſe. 

How many recent proofs have wr 
not ſeen of that generous public ſpĩ - 
rit which gives facility and ſucceſs to 
the moſt difficult enterprizes! With 
what aſtoniſhing rapidity was that 
national mjlitia former), thoſe legions 
of citizens armed for the defence of 
the ſtate---the preſervation of peace 
-- the ſupport of the law! A gene- 
rous emulation glows in every cor- 
ner of the kingdom, "Towns, cities, 
corporations, provinces, have conſi- 
dered their reſpective privileges as 
ſo many odjous diſtinctions; they 
have been eager to ſtrip themſelves 
of ti;oſe oppreſſive diſtinctions, and 
have enriched the common country 
with the ſpoil. It is a well-known 


fact, that there was ſcarcely time 


ſufficient to reduce to writing the 
ſacrifices which a pure and patriotic 
ſentiment dictated to every claſs of 
citizens, glowing with the generous 
deſire of reſtoring to the great family 
of the nation, whatever had enriched 
a few indjviduals to the prejudice of 
the whole. 

Above all, fince the dangerous 
criſis of our finances the patriotic 
offerings have prodigiouſly multi- 
plied. ' From the throne itſelf, which 
a beneficent prince dignifies till 
more by his virtues, have proceeded 
the moſt illuſtrious examples. O 


thou, fo deſervedly the object of thy 


people's love! King, virtueus man, 
and good citizen! You beheld the 


magni- 
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magnificence that ſurrounded you--- 
vou declared your pleafure---and 
metals of mere oſtentation became a 
national reſource. You demoliſhed 
thoſe objects of luxury, and your dig- 
nity received new luſtre from it; 
while the affection of the French for 
your ſacred perſon murmured for 
Four privations, their ſenſibility ap- 
pPlauded the magnanimity of your 
example, and their generoſity will 
return your beneficence, as you wiſh 
it ſhould be returned, in imitating 
your virtues, and in conferring upon 
ou the joyful conſciouſneſs of hav- 
ing guided a whole people in the 


[ 
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carrer of public good. 


What riches, long the prey of 


vain oftentatious luxury, ſhall now 
become the active means of praſpe- 
rity! How much may the wiſe 


ecronomy, of individuals concur with lomo the exiſtence of many mil 


great and enlightened views for the 
reſtoration of the Kingdom ! How 
much treaſure, accumulated by the 
piety of our anceſtors for the ſervice 
of the altar, ſhall now emerge from 
its obſcure repoſitory, and that too 
without changing its religions deſti- 
nation! Behold, ſays a holy religion, 
behol the reſerves which 1 have 
collected, and laid up in times of 
roſperity; I return them, in this 
ſeaſon of calamity, to the common 


maſs. 


For me they were not accu- 


mulated; a borrowed luſtre can add 
nothing to my grandeur:— it was 
for you, for the ſtate, that I levied 
this honourable tribute on the vir- 
tuts of your fathers, | 
Who could refuſe to follow ſuch 
affecting examples? What a pre- 
cious moment is this to diſplay our 


3 


reſources, and to call forth nce 
from every corner of the empire! 


Let us prevent the reproach which 
a violztion of the molt ſacred cn- 
gagements would inflict on our riſing 

iberty. Let us prevent thoſe ter- 


rible ſhocks, which, in overthrowing + 


% 


the moſt ſolid eſtzbliſhments. v ee t 

ſhake far and near the fortuns th whi 

men, and fill the whole extent . hoy 

France with the melagcholy ruin city, 

ignominious ſhipwreck. How ni fate, 0 
are thoſe perſons deceived, who, in dang 
a certain diſtance from the capit e would 

conſider not the public faith as dee th 
mately connected with national e fear to 

ſperity, and as the condition of H. dem: 
contract which binds us all! Fred tr 
thoſe, then, who dare to pronounhet to th 
the infamoys word an'rp/c;—iliihil cupid 
they wiſh to reduce us to a herd don fe 
ferocious animals, inſtead of a ſoce a of a 
of juſt and free men? Where is ey, a 
Frenchman that could have the coat our. cc 
fidence to look in the face of one ¶ ¶ Me price 
his miſerable fellow citizens, db en the 
he might ſay to himſelf, © I e pai 
contributed, as far as in me lev, t hat gloric 
ave flow 

ions of my fellow-creatures ?” Ni es, ar 

hat face could we then lay claim wh 


reecoms 
p lacrifice 
f-ring 1: 


that high point of honour, whic 
even our enemies atlow us, if foreign 
ers could brand us with the nam 


of the bankrupt nation, and accuſe Mi impe 
of having recovered our freedom urn to 
and our ſlrength, only to by guilt il deſce; 
of crimes which deſpatiſm itſclt ha augme: 
regarded with horror ? and to fil 
t would be in vain for us top ny, weal 
teſt that we had not premeditate 
this execrable deed. Ah! the cri — 
of the victims, with whom we ſhou 
have filled every part of Europe The Speec 
would have loudly proteſtcd again! to the | 
us. Let us act with vigour-l: 1799, « 
immmediate, efficacious, and cerfall the 23d 
meaſures diflipate that cloud wil the M. 
has too long hung over our heads every F 
which, from on: extremity of Euro 
to the other, has filled with tec Gen 
the creditors of France, and wii THE i 
may become more fatal to the Kees in 
tional reſources than the molt dtex broug 
ful peſtilence that ever deſolate) M Nxxeſfiv 
country. "OF 2 unts of 
Thus yau will inſpire 4 7 =the ſuſf 
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in the functions juſtice . · the diſcontents which ſpring 


ich you have entruſted us: 
uld we labour with 
ucity, to form the conſtitution of 
ſtate, of which the ve 
in danger? We have ſworn that 

e would ſave our common country. 
nage then of our anguiſh, when 
e fear to ſee it periſh in our hands 
Ve demand a momentary ſacrifice, 
fered truly to the public good, and 

ot to the predatory ſpirit of crimi- 
al cupidity. And is this flight ex- 
mation for the errors and miſcon- 
uit of ages, conſumed in political 
very, an effort beyond the reach 

f our. courage? Let us think of 
be price which nations, that have 
hewn themſelves worthy to be ſree, 
ave paid for liberty! To obtain 
ut glorious privilege,rivers of blood 
ave flowed; a long train of cala- 
nities, and terrible civil wars, have 
where marked the birth of 
Iredom, Of us ſhe demands only 

p ſacrifice of filver, and this vul 
Mering is by no means a gift that 
vil impoveriſh the donors: it will 
urn to enrich us ſeven fold; it 

il deſcend, like the rain of heaven, 

d augment the fertility of our fields, 

nd to fill our cities with 


nty, wealth, and glory. | 


The Speech of the King of the French 
embly, Feb. 4, 
1790, ordered, by their Decree of 
the 234 following, to be ſent to all 
lities, and read in 


after the Homilies. 


Gentlemen, | 
THE importance of the circum- 
tes in which France is placed, 
ks brought me among you. The 
Karelhve relaxation of all the re- 
rants of order and ſubordination 


to the National 


Hue ſuſpended or inactive ſtate of n«fit of a wile and pO 


from the ſufferings of individuals--- 
the unhappy feuds that are the un- 
avoidable - conſequence of long diſ- 
ſenſions-- the critical ſituation of the 
finances, and the uncertainties that 
prevail reſpecting the public deſtin 
— finally, the general agitation 
men's minds all ſeem to conſpire 
in exciting the anxiety of every true 
friend to the proſperity and happi- 
neſs of the kingdom. Ones 
A great object is before you; but 

it is neceſſary that you ſhould ob- 
tain it without an augmentation of 
aur troubles, and without new con- 
vulſions. It was, I muſt ſay, in a 
more tranquil manner that I had 
formed hopes of conducting you to 
it, when I conceived the deſign of 
aſſembling you, and of collecting, 
for the public welfare, the wiſdom, 
the ſenſe of the repreſentatives of 
the nation; but my happineſs 

lory are ſtill equally attached to the 
ſucceſs of your labours. Theſe I 
have guarded, with continual vigi- 
lance, from the fatal effects of thoſe 
unhappy circumſtances in which yon 
were placed, The horrors of fa- 
mine, which threatened France laſt 
.year, were repelled by multiplied 
cares and immenſe ſupplies. The 
diſorders which muſt have been 
duced by the ancient ſituation of the 
finances, the loſs of credit, the ſcar- 
city of ſpecie, and the gradual decay 
of the revenues, have, at leaſt in their 
great and exceſſive effects, been hi- 
therto counteracted. I have miti- 
gated every where, but particularly 
in the capital, the dangerous conſe- 
quences of a failure of employment; 
and, notwithſtanding the weakened 
ſtate of all the means of authority, I 
have preſerved the kingdom, not in- 
deed in that tranquillity I would 
have defired, but in a ſituation ſuſfi- 
ciently compoſed to receive the be- 


\ 


\ 
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liberty. Laſtly, in ſpite of our in- 
ternal fituation being ſo generally 

known, and notwithſtanding the 
political ſtorms vt ache eee other 

nations, I have preſerved peace with - 
out, and maintained, with all the 
powers of Europe, ſuch connections 
of amity and regard as promiſe to 
render 1t laſting. 

After having thus preſerved you 
from thoſe violent ſhocks, which 
might have overturned fo eaſily aff 
your labours and toil, I thought the 
moment arrived, when it concerned 
the intereſt of the ſtate, that I fhonld 
connect myſelf in a manner ſtil] 
more expreſs and manifeſt, with the 
execution and ſucceſs of your mea- 
fares, for the advantage of France, 
Nor could I find a more ſuitable op- 

portunity than the preſent, when 
you bring, for my acceptance, de- 
crees made to eftabliſh in the king- 
dom a new organization, which muſt 
be attended with ſo important and 
auſpicious an influence on the hap- 
pineſs of my ſubjects, and the proſ- 
perity of this empire. | 
You know, gentlemen, that more 
than ten years ago, and before the 
wiſh of the nation was made known 
as to provincial aſſemblies, I had be- 
gun to ſubſtitute this mode of admi- 
niſtration, inſtead of that which long 
and ancient cuſtom had rendered ſa- 
cred. And experience having con- 
vinced me, that I was not deceived 
in the opinion I had formed of the 
utility of ſuch eſtabliſuments, I have 
endeavoured to communicate the 
ſame benefit to all the provinces of 
my kingdom; and, in order to en- 
ſure the confidence of the public to 
theſe new adminiſtrations, it was m 
defire that the members of which 
they were to be compoſed ſhould be 
freely nominated by all the citizens, 
"Theſe views of mine you have im- 
proved upon in ſeveral ways, and 
the moſt effential undoubtedly is, 


res. 


that equal and -wiſely-plan-ed i 
diviſion, which, b weakening t 
ancient ſeparations between provi 
and provinee, and by eſtabliſhing 
neral and complete ſyſtem of eq 
ibrium, more cloſely conjoins eve 
of the kingdom in one ſpirit u 

one intereſt. This grand idea, f 
beneficent deſign is entirely your 


ubits th 
t us 


nothing leſs could have effected M elves 
than an unity of will in the r may e 
ſentatives of the nation: it was f of r 
juſtly acquired aſcendency over Mn. Le 
general opinion, that was alone i the n 

ves. of 


—— to the undertaking with cu 


dence ſo important a change, ar and ti 


that could overcome, in the nan the f 
of reaſon, the refiſtance of habit wil; opinii 
private intereſt, ſeminat 


I will favour, I will promote by 
the means in my power, the ſucceh 
this vaſt organization, on which 

falvation of France depends; and 
think it neceſſary to ſay, that I an 
roo much occupicd with the intern 
fituation of the kingdom, too ſenh 
ble of the dangers of every kind wi 
which we are ſurrounded, not to fet 
very ſtrongly that in the preſent 
tuation of men's minds, and conl 
dering the actual fituation of publi 
affairs, either a new order of thing weh is t 
muſt be eſtabliſhed with tranquiliit in this 
or the kingdom will be expoſed eng p 


all the calamities of anarchy. great 

Let thoſe who are true cite lutely 
reflet upon this, as I have d inue 
fixing their attention ſimply vp" any v 
the good of tie ſtate, and they wg; let 


perceive that, even with different Vs fixed 


opinions, the great intereſt, at mH on t| 
moment, ought to unite them all ious al 
Time will reform what may be 0 pu 


to thi 
We exil, 
mens, | 


defective in the code of law to de 
made by this afſembly ; but eve 
plan that may have a tendency (0 


ſhake the principles of the conti ¶ oſie t. 
tion, every ſcheme deſigned to 09 t 
turn them, or to weaken their fil Meri 

Ia CC 


tary influence, will have no 09 


e 
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need | than to introduce the terrible 
ning of diſcard ; and even luppoling 
 ProvnllS ſucceſs of ſuch an attempt again 


»1ſhing 


ople and me, the reſult would 
1 of eq 


ive us, Without - furniſhing a 


inc penſation, of the various advan- 
[pirita of which a new order of things 
dea, M ois the proſpect 

Y your t us then in good earneſt give 
fected Mrſelves. up to thoſe hopes which 
1c re may conceive, and let us think 


Was th 
over it 
one 206 
ith cox 
ge, al 
le nan 


abit u 


y of- realizing them by unani- 
tv. Let it be univexſally known, 
at the monarch and the repreſen- 
ies. of the nation are united by 
and the ſame intereſt, and one 
the fame wiſh, in order that 
b opinion, this firm belief, may 
minate through the provinces a 
rit of peace and of good will; 
| that all good citizens, and all 
az can eſſentially ſerve the ſtate 
their zeal and by their knowledge, 
be anxious to intereſt themſelves 
the different ſubdivifions of the 
ral adminiſtration, the union 
collected efforts of which muſt 
tte acious to the re-eſtabliſhment 


te by 
ucceſs 
wich 
» and 
at I an 
ntern 


ſent f 
con kingdom. | 
pub it ought not to be concealed that 
thing Wh is to be done before we can 
— an this end. A firm and unde- 
{ed tt 


ting perſeverance—in a word, 


Wolutely neceſſary to our ſucceſs, 


atinue then your labours, with- 
upon any view. but that of the public 
ig ; let your firſt attention be al- 
ferent Wars fixed on the fate of the people, 
tag on the public liberty; but be 
= ous alſo to remove all diſtruſt, 


0 to put an end as ſoon as poſh- 
to the various troubles which 
we exiled ſo great a number of 
"ns, and produce an effect fo 
Ppoute to thoſe laws of ſafety and 
Ky which you wiſh to eſtabliſh. 
lperity will not return without 
ral content, We every where 
8 . 
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| perceive hopes; let us be impatient 
alſo to ſee — realized in every 
part of the kingdom. _ 
The time will come, I cheriſh the 
belief, when all Frenchmen, without 
diſtinction, will acknowledge the ad- 
vantage reſulting ſrom the entire 
ſuppreſſion of the different arders 
and ranks ; when they are to labour 
in common for the public good, tor 
that proſperity of our country, in 
which every citizen is <qually inte - 
reſted ; and every dne ought to ſee, 
without regret, that, in order to be 
called henceforth to ſerve the ſtate, 
in any ſituation, it is ſuthcient to be 
diſtinguiſhed by talents or by vir- 
tues. | ET 
In the mean time, however, what - 
ever can remind the nation of the 
ancient and continued ſervices of an 
honoured race, is a diſtinction which 
nothing can deſtroy; and as it is 
blended with the duties of gratitude, 
thoſe, who in all claſſes of ſociety 
__ to ſerve their country with 
effect, and thoſe who have already 
had the happineſs of ſucceeding 


order, and to the proſperity of therein, are intereſted in reſpe&ti”g 


this tranſmiſlion of titles, or of 1c- 


membrance,—the moſt glorious in- 


heritance which can be tranſmitted 
to our children. Nor can the re- 
ſpect due to the miniſters of religion 


great and univerſal effort, are - be effaced; and when the venerati 


in which they are held ſhall be chiefly 
attached to thoſe ſacred truths, which 
are the ſafeguard of order and of 
morals, all virtnous and enlightened 
citizens will have an equal iutereſt 
in maintaining it. | | 
Without doubt thoſe who have 
given up their pecuniary privileges, 
thoſe who will no longer form as 
heretofore a political order in the 
ſtate, find themſelves ſubject to ſa- 
crifices, with the importance of which 
I am wellacquainted ; but I am per- 
ſuaded they will have the r 
to ſeek their compenſation * = | 
e 
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thoſe public advantages which we 
muſt hope for from the ihſtitution 
of national aſſemblies. - 

T alfo ſhould ſhould have loſſes to 
calculate, if, amid the moſt impor- 
tant intereſts of the ſtate, I could 
advert to any perſonal calculations ; 
but I find a ſuſeient indemnifica- 
tion, a full compenſation, in the in- 
creaſe of the happineſs of the nat ion. 
In this ſentiment, I aſſure you, 1 
expreſs the genuine feelings of my 
heart. OS 1 
I will defend then, I will main- 
tain that conſtitutional liberty, the 
principles of which have been ſane- 
tioned. by the general will, in con- 
currence with my own. I will do 


more, in concert with the queen, 


who adopts all my ſentiments; 1 
will early prepare the mind and 
heart of my ſon for the new order 
of things, which circumſtances have 
13 I will habituate = _ 
is in to be happy in the ha 

ineſs of the — to be oe 
ſenſible, in ſpite of the language of 
flattery, that a wife conſtitution will 
"preſerve him from the dangers of in- 
experience, and that lawful liberty 
adds a new value to thoſe ſentiments 
of love and fidelity, of which the 
nation, for fo many ages paſt, has 
mw to its kings ſuch intereſting 


5 3 had then have a doubt, but 
that in finiſhing your work, you 
will aſſuredly exert yourſelves with 
wiſdom candour to ſtrengthen 
the executive power; for, unleſs it 
be ſtrong, there can exiſt no laſting 
order within the kingdom; nor any 
reſpectability without. Vou can have 
no reaſonable grounds of ſuſpicion: 
hence it is your duty, as citizens, 
and as faithfal repreſentatives of the 
nation, to give to the commonweal 
and to public liberty that ſtability 
which can only be derived from 

9 - 85 
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* 


active and tutelar authority, | anecte 
certainly occur to yon, that, w of pub 
out ſuch an authority, all pam s of ſoc 
hep ſyſtem of government wa By what 

deprived of a bond of union, nent w 
of all correſpondence; and therch appear, 
in your attention to that liberty, the prov 
which you are equally attached i theſe n 
me, F + will not fail to conſid in put! 
that diforder in the adminiſtratui us prev 
by occafioning a confuſion of nal vi 
ers; often degenerate, by its r of t 
eriminating violence, into the ndfppinels 0 
dangerous and alarming ſpecies ou, who 

anny. | ence th 
Thus, gentlemen, not for my phten, # 
ſake, (who regard as nothing wil: pple 


0 peo | 
hoſe affe 
ofolatior 
Id they 


perHnally concerns myſelf, ine 
pariſon of the laws and inftitutia 
which are to regulate the deſtiny 
the empire) but for the happineh 


the country, for its proſperity, es me 
ower, I invite you to free your rt ag 
rom all the momentary impreſfo of vio 
that may divert you from con any, tl 
ing, in the whole of its connect 11 theſe 
| canno 


what is requiſite for fuch a kingd 


as France, with regard to its valt Is of th 


tent, its immenſe population, rect) 
thoſe foreign connections that are (iſernelt an 
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natural reſult of its ſituation. 
dthe fins 


Nor will yon neglect to fix yo! 
attention on what is alfo an od 
for legiſlators, the manners, the ch 
racter, and the habits of a nat 
too celebrated in Europe by its | 
liar turn and genius, to be able 
appear indifferent to the prefervati 
or debaſement of thoſe ſentiments 


gentleneſs, confidence, and gor L invite 
neſs, which have gained it ſo m poſtuniti. 
renown. : wes, of 


bur tal 
But whe 
Jou hav: 
Wiſe and 
tiſtratior 
mirme 
Idrium 

le exper 


Exhibit an example alſo of fi 
you of juſtice which operates 2 
eguard of property, of that 
titude which obtains reſpe& ame 
all nations, which is not the work 
chance, which derives no pr 
from opinion, but which is intim 
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nected with the moſt eſſential 
of public order, and the firſt 
s of ſocial harmony. 

By what fatality is it, that, at the 


ion, nent when tranquillity began to 
heref appear, new troubles have riſen 
erty, the provinces ? What fatality leads 
hed u theſe new excefſes * Join with 
const in putting a ſtop to them, and 
trat us prevent, by every effort, any 
of pollfiminal violence from rarniſhing the 
ts e of thoſe days in which the 


ppineſs of the nation is preparing. 

ov, who in fo many ways can in- 

ence the public confidence, en- 

phten, 5s to their true intereſts, 

e people who are led aſtray ; that 

| = ſo dear to me, and of 
e 


tua ole affection, ſo neceſſary to my 
ſtine lation. I am well aſſured. Ah! 
inch WWF! they know how miſerable it 
r, (or Wakes me to hear of an unjuſt at- 
uren pt againſt the property, or of an 
reſto of violence againſt the perſons, 
onhd | any, they would ſpare me per- 
ect theſe bitter ſenſations, 


| cannot ſpeak of the great inte- 
of the ſtate without urging you 
ddiret your attention, in the moſt 
arneſt and deciſive manner, to what - 
er concerns the reſtoration of order 


inge 
vaſt 


1 1 
Are U 


mumerable multitude of citizens 
o are connected with the public 
e It is time to calm all uneaſi - 
je; it js time to give the kingdom 
ut ſtrength of credit which it has 
anght to aſſume. Lou cannot un- 
take all at once; and, therefore, 
þ Invite you te referve for other 

potiinities a part of thoſe advan- 
lages, - whic os combination of 
ur talents di the proſpect, 
but when you — 2 — — 
en have already accompliſhed, a 
fe and rational plan for the admi- 
airation of juſtice z when you have 
wirmed the baſis of a perfect equi- 
brium between the revenues and 
lie expences of the hate z when, in 


tte finances, and the quiet of that 
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fine, you have finifhed the work of 
the conſtitution ; you wilt have ac- 
quired ſtrong claims upon - Anya gra · 
titude ; and in the foccetbon of na- 
tional aſſemblies, the continuance of 
which is heneeforth founded upon 
the very conſtitution, there will on- 
ly remain to add, every year, new 
means of proſperity to thoſe you 
have already prepared. May this 
day, in which your monarch comes 
to unite bimſelf with you, in the 
moſt frank and intimate manner, be 
a memorable epocha in the hiſtory 
of the empire? It will beſo, I hope, 
if my ardent wiſhes, my preſſing ex- 
hortations, can operate as a ſignal of 
and harmony amongſt you. 
Feet thoſe, whoare ſtill averſe toaſ pi- 
rit of concord, now become ſo in- 
diſpenſable, ſacrifice to me all thoſe 
recollections which afflict them, and 
will recompence them by my gra- 
titude and affection; and let us al 
from this day, I ſet you the example, 
profeſs but one opimon, one intereſt, 
one will, in our attachment to the 
new conſtitution, and an ardent de- 


fire for the peace, happineſs, and 
proſperity of France! 


— 
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The Second Adarefi of the National 
Aſſembly to the People of Frances 
F. b. il, 1 790. , 


THE national aſſembly, while ad» 
vancing in their courſe of labours for 
the public good, receive from all parts 
the felicitations of provinces, citics, 
and communities, teſtimonies of the 

ublic jay, and acclamations of pub« 
fe gratitude; but they hear alſo the 
murmurs and clamours of thoſe who 
are hurt by the deſtruction of ſo ma- 
ny abuſes, of ſo many private inte» 
reſts and prejudices. Intent on the 
— of all, they are diſtreſſed by 


— 
the fellerings of individuals. They 
make 


. 
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me ke all poſſible allowance for pre · 
judices, for the heat and animolity 
of party, and know how to pardon 
even injuſtice; but they hold it to be 


an eſſential duty to guard you againſt 


the influence of calumniators, and 
to diſſipate thoſe vain terrors with 
which ſome may attempt to alarm 


ou. | | 
, What, indeed, has been left, un- 
tried by our enemies to mitlead you, 
and to ſhake your confidence in us? 
"They feign ignorance of any good 
effected by the national aſſembly: 
we will recall it to your recollection. 
They have raiſed objections againſt 
what we. have already. done: we 
will anſwer them. They have diſſe- 
minated doubrs and inquietude con- 
cerning what is intended to be done: 
we will inform you. | 

« What good has the aſſembly 
done? 

It has traced, with a firm and ſteady 
hand, and in the midſt of ſtorms, 
the principles of the conſtitutio 
which ſecures your liberty for _— 
The rights of man,“ unknown 
and inſulated for ages, have been re- 
eſtabliſhed for all mankind, in that 
« declaration,“ which will remain 
for ever as the ſignal of reſiſtance to 
oppreſſors, and a law to legiſlators 
themſelves. | 


The nation had loſt the right of . 


decreeing its own. laws and taxes. 
— "This right has been reſtored to it; 
and at the ſame time the true princi- 

les of the monarchy, tha inviolabi- 
ling of the auguſt chief of the nation, 
and the right of inheritance to the 
throne, in a family which is ſo dear 
to all Frenchmen, have been fixed 
on a ſacred foundation. 

You have hitherto had only ſtates- 
general; you have now a national 
aſſembly, and this aſſembly can ne- 
ver be wreſted from you. | 

Orders, neceſſarily divided in their 


intereſts, and faves 0 ancient pre- 


7 


. 
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that yourdefenders ſhould becitiza 


with indefatigable zeal over the (ak 


all France: it has diſappeared, nee 


- nization of municipalities: it 1 


tenſions, dictated the decrees inth 
aſſe mblies of the ſtates, and were g 
abled to prevent the national wi 
from taking place. Theſe 0 
exiſt no longer: all titles of diſt 
tion have been ſunk in the hono 
ble apellation of citizen. 

All being thus inveſted with f 
rights of citizens, it was necell; 


and, at the firſt ſignal, a nation 
2 aroſe, which, being afſembl 

y patriotiſm, and commanded þ 
honour, maintains order, and watch 


ty of every individual, for the jul 
reſt of all, 
Numberleſs particular privileg 
thoſe irreconcileabe enemies to t 
public good, compoſed the whole 
our national law: theſe are deſtreyed 
and, at the voice of your aſſembly 
thoſe provinces that were molt tem 
cious of their own privileges hart 
applauded their downfall, and hare 
8 themſelves enriched by het 
oſs. | 
A vexatious feudal ſyſtem, power 
ful even in its laſt remains, covertt 


ſtrances, 
have ſat 
our pou 
nee e 


minds: 


to return. ; 

You were ſubject, in the provinces 
to a troubleſome courſe of admin 
tration: you are now freed from it 
Arbitrary orders infringed uponti 
liberty of the citizens: they are a 
nihilated. + 1 

You wiſhed for a complete ory 


juſt now been given you; and tis 
creation of all theſe bodies, forme 
by your own ſuffrages, preſents, 4 
this moment, the moſt intertiling 
ſpectacle throughout all France. 
At the ſame time, the nation 
aſſembly has conſummated the u 
of_the-new.divifion of the kingdom 
which alone could efface the |ait we. 
Ages of ancient prejudices, ſubſti 


the true love of our country " 
1 


PUBLIC 


in the 
vere g 


al wi 


a province, lay the baſis of a good 
repreſentations and fix, at the tame 
tine, the rights of each individual 

fon, and each individual canton, 
in proportion to their conſequence in 
the public weal; a ditfizult problem 
in politics, and unſolved till the pre- 
ſent times. + 

You have for a lang time deſired, 
that the ſale of offices in the magiſ- 
tracy ſhonld be abolithed : this has 


been decreed, © | 
pr 


0 
Giſtiy 
Ing 


ith fl 
ecell; 
Itizer 
ations 
embl 
ded b 
watcid 
e late 
je Jute 


vile 


Von ſelt the ect 
the principal vices of the crimin 
code : 4 proviſtonary reform bas 
been made, till a more perfect and 


Frde all parts of the kingdom 
have complaints, demands, remon- 
ſrances, been addrefſcd to us: we 
have ſatisfied them to the utmoſt of 
our — The multiplicity of the 
public engagements alarmed men's 
minds: we have rendered thoſe en- 
payements ſacred, upon the princi- 
pls of that good ſaith which is due 
from the nation to individuals, You 
food in fear of the power of miniſ- 
ters : we have, for your ſecurity, ſub- 
jected them to the law of reſponſihi - 
lity. 

The Gabelle “ was odious to you: 
ve have lightened it for the preſent, 
and promiſe. you its entire aboktion ; 
c r, in gur opinion, it is not ſufficient 
— poſts are — Fog _ 1 
i wants ; they ought alſo to be juſti- 
hed by — their 7 
= their beirig agreeable to the pub- 


Immoderate | t 
lavitherl — — 
your king, have conſumed the fruit 
of your labours: we have caſt on 
tem a fevere and ſearching eye, and 
re about to reduee them within the 


limits of ſtrict juſtice, ” 


eneral- one can be accompliſhed,— 


y 
®* Am oppecfiive tax on (alt. 
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n of the excluſive attachment to In fine, the finances demanded 


immenſe reforms : ſeconded by the 
miniſter who has obtained your con- 
fidence, we have made them our 
unremitted ſtudy, and you will ſoon 
reap the ſruit of our labours. | 
uch, Frenchmen, is our work, or 
rather yours; for we are but your 
organs, and it is you who have in- 
ſtructed us, who have encouraged 
and ſupported us in our labours. 
What an era is this to which we are 
at length arrived ! How honourable 
an —— have ou to 22 
to r : Elevated fo t 
rark of wee ee 3 8 all -_ 
oys, enli cenſors 0 ig 
— — not actually — 
in the conduct of them; certain ch . 
every thing is done by you and for 
ou; equals in the eye of the law ; 
ee to act, to ſpeak, to write; ac- 
countable in your actions to no in- 
dividual whatever, but to the pub- 
lic only ; what condition can be con- 
ceived happier, or more honourable 
than yours ? 


with regret on the paſt ſtate of things 
or who would Ale the a. 44 
with which we are ſurrounded, ia 
order to reconſtruct the ancient 
edifice ? 1 | 
And yet, what has not been ſaid, 
what has uot been done by our ene- 
mies, to weaken the impreſſion 
which ſuch bleſſings ought naturally 
? 


We have deſtroyed every 
thing,” ſay they. True, becauſe it 
was neceffary that every thing ſhould 
be rebuilt, And what was there to 
be ſo much regretted ? Would we 


truly know, let thoſe men be aſked ' 


the penn, who enjoyed no exclu- 
five benefits in the objects reformed 
or deſtroyed. Interrogate even the 


(H) conſcience 
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conſcience of thoſe who did profit by 
them, ſetting aſide only ſuch mean 
ſouls, who, to ennoble their own 
proves regrets, now hold up, as the 
ubjects of their commiſeration, the 
condition of thoſe to whom in for- 
mer times they were ſo indifferent. 
We ſhall then ſee, whether the re- 
form of each of theſe objects does 
not meet with the approbation of all 
whoſe opinion is of any value. 

'« We have acted with too much 
precipitation,“ 2ccording to ſome; 
and a multitude of others reproach 
us witlr too much ſlowneſs. Too 
much precipitation! Can any one 
be ignorant that it is _ by attack- 
ing and overthrowing all abuſes, at 
the ſame time, that we can hope to 
be delivered from them without the 
danger of a return ; rhat it is then, 
and then only, that every one feels 
himſelf intereſted in the eſtabliſhment 
of order ; that flow and partial at- 
tempts at reform always end in re- 
forming nothing; in fine, that the 
abuſes retained ſerve as ſupports, 
and ſoon become the actual reſtorers 
of thoſe which were thought to have 


deen deſtroyed? ( 


« Onr aſſemblies are tumultuous.“ 
And of what canſequence is this, if 
the decrees proceeding from them are 
wiſe ?—We are, to confeſs the truth, 
far from wiſhing to hold up the de- 
tails of all our debates as a ſubject 


for admiration. We have been more 


than once afflited by them. But we 


have, at the ſame time, felt that it 
would be unjuſt to turn them to our 
diſadvantage; and, after all, this 
impetuoſity was the almoſt inevitable 
effect of the firſt general conflict 
which perhaps ever took place be- 
tween all principles and all errors. 
They accuſe us of having afpired 
to a chimerical perfection. —_ 
reproach ! which il} conceals the fe- 
cret wiſh for the 8 abuſes. 
he national aſſembly has not ſuf- 
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fered its eſs to be impeded by 
puſillanimous or ſervilely intereſt 
mottves : it has had the courage, o 
rather the good ſenſe, to beliews 
that uſeful i and the truths mol 
neceſſary to the happineſs of man. 
kind, were not excluſively deſtined 
to adorn" the pages of books; and 
that the Supreme Being, when be 
ave to man perfe ribilii, an en- 
owment peculiar to his nature, did 
not intend to bar his application of it 
to the regulation of ſociety, in which 
his firſt wants, his moſt univerſal in- 
tereſts, are comprehended. 

It is impoſſible, ſome have 
ſaid, „ to regenerate an old and 
corrupted nation.” Let us teach 
them, that none are corrupted but 
thoſe who wiſh the perpetuity of 
abuſes which tend to corrupt ; and 
that a nation renovates her youth 
the very day in which ſhe reſolves to 
revive her liberty. 

Behold the new generation! How 

© their hearts beat with joy and hope! 
How pure, how noble and patriotic, 
are their ſentiments! With what 
enthuſiaſm do they preſs for the ho- 

nour of being admitted to take the 
civic oath !-——But why ſhould we 
anſwer ſo wretched a reproach ? 
Shall the national aſſembly be reduced 
to apologize for having not deſpaircd 
of t 3 of France. 

Nothing has yet been done for 
the people, ſome have dared tofay; 
yet it is the people's cauſe which 
triumphs in every change. Noting 
done for the people! Does no! ever} 
abuſe which — been deſtroyed pte 
Bom does it not ſecure eaſe and fe. 
ief to the people? Was there 2 
fingle abuſe that did not preſs upon 
them? 

% But they complained not. ® 
was, becauſe the exceſs of their 1 
ſtifled their complaints. 

« But their condition 15 109 
wretched,” Say rather, it » ſt 

. wretch 0 


by the i1 
ſtrength 
4 W. 
The an! 
were in 
conſtitut 
was the 
Was It p 
non, to 
perfect 1 
(rees, u 
ers whic 
let us ad 
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vithout 
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abuſe, * 
ruth ; ac 
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wretched, But it ſhall not be ſo long; 


ws SWEAR IT SHALL NOT, | 

« We have deſtroyed the execu- 
tive. power. No; ſay rather the 

wer of the miniſter; and it was 
that which deſtroyed, which often 
degraded, the executive power. The 
executive power is enligthened by us; 
we have pointed out its rights : above 
all, we have ennobled it, by tracing 
then to their real ſource, the people. 

« It is now without force“ 
zainſt the conſtitution and the law. 
This is true; but in their favour it 
vill be more powerful than ever. 

« The people are armed.“ Yes, 
for their defence this was neceſlary. 
« But from this, evils have in ma- 
ny places reſulted.” Can theſe evils 
be imputed to the national aſſembly ? 
Can it be reproached for diſaſters 
which it laments, which it would 
have prevented by all the force of 
is decrees, and which will ſoon ceaſe 
by the union of the two powers, 
ſrom henceforward indiſſoluble, and 
by the irreſiſtible action of the united 
ſtrength of the nation? | a 

Me have exceeded our powers.” 
The anſwer to this is fimple. We 
rere inconteſtibly ſent to make a 
conſtitution : this was the deſire, this 
vas the want, of all France. Now, 
vas it poſſible to create this conſtitu- 
tion, to form a whole, even an im- 
perfect whole, by conſtitutional de- 
crees, without the plenitude of pow- 
ers which we have exerciſed ?—But 
lt us add; without the national aſ- 
kmbly, France had been ruined : 
vithout the principle which ſubmits 
very thing to a plurality of free ſuf- 
rages, and which has governed all 
var decrees, it is impoſſible to con- 
ivea national aſſembly ; it is impoſ- 
ible to conceive, we will not ſay a 
conſtitution, but even the hope of 
rev ocably deſtroying the ſmalleſt 
abuſe. This inciple is an eternal 


ruth; and it has been acknowledged 
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throughout all France; it has been 
expreſſed ina thouſand different ways 
in the numerous addreſſes of adhe- 
rence, which ran counter” to that 
crowd of libels in which we are re- 
proached with having exceeded our 
powers. Theſe addrefles, theſe avow- 
als of homage, theſe patrioitc oaths ; 
what à confirmation are tbey of the 
powers which cur enemies would 
conteſt with us ! 

Such, Frenchmen, are the re- 
proaches caſt on us in thoſe nume- 
rous andcriminal publications, which 
affect the tone of patriotic affliction. 
But in vain do they flatter them- 
ſelves with the hope of diſcouraging 
us: our reſolution is only the more 
confirmed, and you will ſoon expe- 
rience its effects. The aſſembly is 
on the point of giving you a mili- 
tary eſtabliſhment, which, by con- 
ſtituting the army of ſoldier-citi- 
Zens, will unite valour in defence of 
our country with the civic virtues, 
which protect without alarming it. 

In a ſhort time the afſembly will 
preſent you with a ſyſtem of taxation, 
which will be adapted to eaſe and en- 
courage agriculture and induſtry, and 
in which the freedom of commerce 
will be reſpected; a ſyſtem which, 
being ſimple, clear, and eaſily con- 
ceived by all who pay, will define 
with preciſion the part they owe, fa- 
cilitate the neceſſary knowledge of 
the employment of the public reve- 
nue, and lay open to the inſpection 
of all the people of France the 
true ſtate of the finances, even to 
the preſent obſcure labyrinth, where 
the eye can no longer trace the trea- 
ſures of the ſtate. 

In a ſhort. time, a clergy, citizens 
alſo, equally diſtant from the extreme 
of poverty or of riches, and conſe- 
quently a model for both rich and 
poor, pardoning the injurious ex- 
preſſions of a temporary delirium, 
will inſpire a true, pure, and uni- 

(H 2) verſal 
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verſal confidence, which neither the 
— proceeding from envy, nor 
that fort of pity which humiliates, 
will be able to ſhake: they will 
cauſe religion to be ſtill morecherifh- 
ed; they willincreaſeits influence, b 
cultivating a cloſer and more affecti - 
onate connection between the 
and theit paſtors This ſacr 
will no longer exhibit the ſpectacle, 
which the patriotiſm of ſomt᷑ of its 
__ - own members has more than once 
held up to publiccenſure in this aſſem · 
bly, of opulent idleneſs, and unre- 
compenſed activity. 

In a ſhoit time, a ſyſtem. of cri- 
minal and penal laws, dictated b 
reaſon, juſtice, and humanity, wi 

- ſhew the reſpect due to human na- 
ture, even in the perſons of thoſe 
uho are the victims of the law — 
that reſpe& without which we have 
no right to pretend to morality, | 

A e of civil laws, confided to 
judges choſen by yourſelves; and 
diſpenſing juſtice gratuitouſly, will 
baniſh ailthoſe obfcure, complicated, 
contradictory laws, whoſe incohe- 

rence and multiplicity ſeem to give 
room, even in an upright judge, to 
dignify with the title of juſtice, 
what his own inclination, his error, 
or ſometimes, perhaps, his ignorance 
may dictate. But till this moment 
arrives, it is your duty to obey the 
laws in being; for you well know, 
that it is the diſhnguithing mark of 
a good citizen, religiouſly to obey 

. every law not yet repealed, 
Finally, we ſhall terminate our 
labours by a code of inſtruction, or 
of national education, which will 
lace the conſtitution under the 
ſafeguard of the riſing generation. 
* By cauſing the civic inſtruction to 
paſs through all degrees of the re- 
preſentation, we , ſhall tranſmit 
through all the claſſes of ſociety the 
knowledge neceſſary to the welfare 
of each, as well as to that of the 
nation at large, Behold, people of 


France, the proſpect of happine 


yet remains to be 
that impetuous vivacity fo natur 


body kind of diſorder may prove fatal ty 


, redeemable which are MI! in force; 
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which lies before you! Some ground 
ined ; and there 
the detractors of the revolution hi 
in wait for you. Guard apainf 


to you: above all things, dread the 
commiſion of outrayes ; for ay 


liberty. This liberty is dear to you; 
you are in poſſeſſion of it ; ſhe 
urſelves capable of preſerving it; 
bs faithful to the ſpirit, and events 
the letter of the decrees of your re- 
eſentatives accepted or ſan&ioned 
the king; diſtinguiſh between 
the feudal rights aboliſhed freely 
and without redemption, and thofs 


Let the firſt be no longer exatted, 
nor the ſecond refuſed. Btar in 
mind the three ſacred words which 
— theſe decrees, ** the nation, the 
the king“. The natian; thit 
is, yourſelves; The law; that n 
alſo you; it is your will. The king; 
that is, the guardian of the law. 
Whatever falſe reports may be 
induftriouſly ted, depend 
always upon this union. It wasthe 
king they deceived formerly; nov 
it is you; and the ſenſibility of the 
king is afflicted bv their ſucceſs: he 
wiſhes to preſerve his people from 
the arts of thoſe flatterers, whom he 
has driven from his throne, and 
from whom he will defend the cn. 
dle of his ſon ; for he has declared 
in the midſt of your repreſentatives 
that he will make the heir of tht 
crown the guardian of the conti: 
tion. ; 
Hearken not to thoſe who fpeal 


of two parties ; there is but one; 


we have all ſworn it, and it is tht 
of liberty. Her victory is ſecute, 
atteſted by new conqueſts every dy? 
let obſcure detractors pour out their 
injurious calumnies againſt us; fe. 
flect only, that if they praiſed % 
France would be undone. Be ® 
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your guard how you awaken their 
hopes, by diforders and treſpaſſes 
I zpainſt the law, | See how they tri- 
umph at a few delays in the collec- 
tion of the impoſts. Ah! furniſh 
not food for this cruel joy! Think 
that this debt No, tis no longer a 
debt; it is a ſacred tribute, and it 
is your country that now receives it 
for you, and for your children: ſhe 
will no longer ſuffer it to be prodi - 
cally confumed on depredators, who 
would without remorſe {ce the 
ſource of the public treaſure dried 
up, now that its ſtream is turned 
aide from them: they aim at miſ- 
chief, which the goodneſs and mag- 
nznimity of the king bave prevent- 
ed and rendered impoflible. 
Frenchmen, ſecond your king ; 
by a ſacred and unſliaken reſpect for 
the law, defend his happineſs, his 
vitues, his real glory, againſt the 
dfipns of his and your enemies; 
ſhew that he never had any enemies 
but tho e of liberty; inthe mainte- 
nance of her, and the ſupport of 
din, ſhew that your conſtancy equals 
your courage; that in the cauſe of 
uberty, of which he is the guardi- 
a, you can never be weary, you 
vill be indefatigable. Your laſſi - 
tude was the lall bope of the ene- 
mies of the revolution : chey now 
idle that; pardon them their groans, 
and, without hating them, deplore 
theſe remains of weaknebs, theſe in- 
armies of con gy A ſcek, we will 
enen ſay, 'excuſes ſor them. Ob- 
err theconcyrrence of cauſes which 
vouſd naturally prolong, noun 
und almoſt eterniſe — faden. 
me i neceſſary to chaſe from their 
memory the ntoms of a long 
kran, the dreams of a long life. 
Who is able to triu in a mo- 
mat over fixed habits of the mind, 
opinions inculcated iu infancy, 
Grriſhed by the exterior —5 


*, favoured by the public - 
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ſlavery, which they ĩmagined to be 
eternal, dear to a ſpecies of pride, 
impoſed on them as a duty ; habits, 
in fine, which flattered perſonal in- 
tereſt in a thouſand different ways? 
To loſe at once their illuſions, their 
hopes, their moſt ſavaurite ideas, 
and a part of their fortune; to ex- 
pect they ſhould ſuffer this without 
re:ret, without efforts, without that 
reſiſtance which is at the beginni 
natural, and which afterwards a fal 
poiat of honour. impoſes as a duty, 
is to expect too much from humani- 
ty! - Alas! if among this claſs of 
men, lately ſo favoured, ſome are 
found unable to bear ſo many loſſes 
at once, be generous; remember 
that in this claſs have been found al- 
ſo men who have dared to raiſe 
themſelves to the rank of citizens, 
intrepid deſenders of our common 
rights; and in the boſam even of 
their families, oppokng the noble 
enthuſiaſm of liberty to the teadereſt 
ſentiments of nature. 

Lament, Frenchmen, the blind 
victims of ſo many deplorable pre- 
zudices! but why under the em- 
pire of the laws, let not the word 
vengeance be any more pronounced. 
Courage, perſeverance, generoſity, ; 
theſe, the virtues of free men, we 
expect of you, and demand it in 
the name af that ſacred liberty, the 
only conqueſt warthy of man, wor- 
thy of you ; by the efforts, by the 
ſacrifices which you have made for 
her, bythe virtues mingled with the 
misfortunes inſeparable from a great 


revolution, we call upon you not to 


retard, not to diſhonour. the faireſt 
— that the annals of the . 
vari anſmitted to memory .— 

have you to fear ? — Nothing; no, 
nothi but a fatal impatience, 
Yet a. yr ag bk for li- 
berty! Be many t you 
have given to deipotiin 2 
Citizeng==a generous, in lieu of a 
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ſervile patience! this is what we aſk 
-of you. We aſk it in the name of 
your country; you have one now: 
in the name of your king; you have 
a king now; he is devoted to you; 


no longer the king of a few thou- 


ſands of men, but the king of the 
French ———of all French- 
men! How muſt he now deſpiſe 
deſpotiſm! How muſt he now hate 
it !—King of a free people How 
muſt he now ſee and acknowled 

the error of thoſe deluſive viſions, 
cheriſhed by a conrt, which called 
itſelf his people: deluſions which 
were ſpread around his cradle, which 
are encloſed, as with deſign, in the 


circle of royal education, and with 


which men have, in all times, ſought 
- to compoſe the infant underſtanding 
of kings, in order to draw from the 
errors of their judgment the patri- 
mony of courts. Your king is now 
_ -your's. © Ah! how dear is he to us 
ſince his people are become his court! 
Will you refuſe him the tranquillity, 
the happineſs he ſo much — ? 
May he from henceforward hear 
no more of thoſe violent ſcenes 
which have ſo afflifted his heart: 
- May he, on the contrary, hear of 
order being re-eſtabliſhed; of pro- 
perty being every where reſpected; 
that you receive, and place under 
the ægis of the law, the innocent 
and the culpable. —- —The culpa- 
ble? None are culpable, but thoſe 
whom the laws have pronounced to 
be ſo.— Or rather, may he hear, 
may your virtuous monarch hear 


of ſome of thoſe traits of genero- 


fity, thoſe noble examples, which 
have already illuſtrated the birth of 
French liberty. Aſtoniſh him 
with your virtues, in order that he 
may the ſooner reap the fruit of his 


own : haſten, for his ſake, the mo- 


ment of public tranquillity, and the 
ſpectacle of your own felicity.- 


As for us, proſecuting our labori- 
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kit fr 
that n 
certain! 


ous taſk, devoted, conſecrated to the 
grand buſineſs of the conſtitution, 
(your work, as well as ours) we vil 
terminate it; and, aided by all the 
lights of France, we ſhall conquer 
every obſtacle. Satisfied in our con- 
ſcience, convinced, and already 
happy in your approaching felicity, 
we will place in your hands this fl 
cred depoſit of the conſtitution un- 
der the guard of new virtues, the 
ſeeds of which, contained in your 


minds, will begin to bloom in the i de mo 
firſt days of liberty. arrears, 
credito 

* delays, 
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On the Subject of the Aſgnati —— 
THE national aſſembly have aut hat 
made a great ſtep towards the rege. ſaid it 
neration of the finances, They Hidelit, 
have determined upon great {acti for the. 
fices; they have been flop by no d fur 
obſtacle, by no prejudice ; their du- . A © 
ty was impoſed on them by the ſafe ay 1 


ty of the ſtate. Hoping every thing 
from public ſpirit, which every dif 


ſeems to acquire new force, the ns. caſed, 
tional aſſembly might have been tu. nwed 
- abled not to fear any falſe interne. es 
tation of their motives, and to ch take pl 
upon their purity : but this con. ef 
'ouſneſs is not alone ſufficient e e 3 
them; they wiſh the whole natio The 
to be their judge, and never wel reve 
greater intereſts brought beſore People 
more auguſt tribunal, my 
To give a conſtitution to an em 8 uf. 
pire, to fix by that the deſtiny of ths 5 
ublic fortune, and by the publi 1 y 
ortune the ſupport of the conſtitu 18 
tion z ſuch was the buſineſs of thc c in 
nationl aſſembly. _ | 
Frenchmen! the foundations ofthK he e 
conſtitution are laid: the kt A 2 
whom you love has accepted then ; oure 
 Youx f n 


uffrages have gathered 1h 
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{it fruit of our toils; and from 
that moment we provenced with 
certainty. to labour tor a fre 0. 
ple, and undertook to re-eſtabliſh 
order in the finances. N 

A gulf yawned before us; in vain 
lid taxes, at once burdenſome and 
exceſſive, devour the ſubſtance, of 
the people ; they were not ſufficient 
for the immenſe public charges ; 
ſuty millions of new ſubtdies would 
hardly have paid them, -and while 
the moſt neceſſary expences were in 
arrears, white the moſt legitimate 
creditors were ſubjected to unjuſt 
delays, even the reſources of futu- 
rity were not held ſacred. 


o ſuch great diſorders the nat}- |. 


onal aſſembly has only oppoſed your 
authority, and its own courage and 
principles. 1 juſt and firm, 
what each of you would have 
ſaid it has ſaid in your name. 
Fidelity to all engagements, relief 


for the people: ſuch was your wiſh, 


aud ſuch has been their oath. 

A ſtrict enquiry, into the expences 
bas proved to them, that the amount 
of : farmer revenues would be 
more than ſufficient, when they 
caſed; to be laviſhed away. They 
immediately ordered all thoſe œco- 
nomical retrenchments which could 
take place without delay, and made 
every preparation for what might 
„ a ts 44: hives 

The examination of the ancient 
revenues convinced them, that the 
people might greatly be relieved 
without impoyeriſhing the public 
treaſury ; the moſt ruinous of the 

taxes has already been replaced by a 
ſublidy, which is not aggravated by 
i immenſe expences of colleQion ; 


and this firſt operation is only an ei- 


ſay of a general, pine 


The arrear of expence was be- 


yond calculation; and, the, diſorder, | 
aoured by the darknefs in-whic : 


n eee YR f 
N (a) 


£83 luyolyed, perpetuated ith. 
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The aſſembly threw light upon this 
obſcurity, ſubjected to a ſtrict liqui- 
dation all the debts up to the firſt df 
January laſt, and to a regular pay- 
ment all the expences commencing 
{rom that day. 75 

Great part of the revenues of the 
year was abſorbed by anticipations; 


and their renewal would have been 


continued in following years, ſo as 
to put the moſt urgent wants and the 
moſt ſacred engagements to the ha- 
zard of an uncertain and ruinous 
credit. The aſſembly reſolved no 
longer to ſacrifice the future to the 
preſent, and without further calcula- 
tion prohibited all new anticipations. 
At the ſame time, they employed 
all their co-operators, ſome to in- 
veſtigate the public debt, by pre- 
paring its liquidation ; others to de- 
viſe a ſyſtem of taxation founded 
on the baſis of liberty, and regu- 
lated by real convenience to the pub- 
lic weal ; ſome to combine the wams 


of the ſtate with thoſe of agricul- 
ture and commerce; and others to 


determine the value of thoſe do- 
mains which, in leſs happy or leſs 
enlightened times, our anceſtors had 
aſſigned for. the diſcharge of a part of 
the public expences. The national 


aſſembly was thus preparing the ma- 


terials of that n ſyſtem, 
which the repreſentatives of the na- 


tion could alone undertake, with 


any hape of ſucceſs, 
* This vaſt plan, the fruit of ſuch 


_ diverſified labours, could not pro- 
mite ſucceſsful reſults until a future 


riod. The national aſſembly have 


Hxed its term irrevocably iu the next 


year; and to reach it at that æra, 
without endangering either the pub- 


e or the principles of a wiſe - 
..admina 


ration, they have directed 
their attention baldly to the urgent 
wants ot the preſent year. 

It is on this year, . particulaz]y, 


the 
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the preceding diſorders falls. While 
the greateſt part of the ordinary re- 
teipts were ſuſpended or deftroyed, 
either by the ſhocks inſeparable from 
the happieſt revolution, or by that 
uncertainty which accompanies even 
the moſt favourable changes; while 
the reduction of expences furniſhed 
as yet but ſlow and gradual fuccours; 
It was neceſſary, at once to provide 
for the general charges of adminiſ- 
tration, to pay off a debt of 170 
millions, gontracted, on the faith of 
of the public, with a bank whoſe cre- 
dit was the only refource of laſt 
rear; tu extinguiſh 141 millions of 

anticipations proſcribed by our 


decrees and the voice of the public; of 


and to become juſt again to thofe 
creditors of the ſtate who have not 
yet received their annuities for the 
year 1788, and whoſe eaſy ar diſ- 
bete circumſtances have ſo direct 
an influence upon all the claſſes of 
On ſuch a combination of affairs 
the aſſembly ventured to fix their 
attention without defpairing of their 
country, and without being deterred 
from their firm refolmion of reject- 
ing every meaſure that might prove 
an obſtacle to rhe ſucceſs of their de- 
igus for the year 179 .. 

Ide ſafety of the ſtate then evi- 
dentiy depended upon the diſcovery 
und employment of reſources at once 
new and immenſe, with which it 
miglit be poffible to reach that im- 

tant epoch, and, above all, to 
reach it without an increaſe of 
charges already too heavy, and 
without the il}ufive means of an 


- annihilated — bY oe 
Determined by theſe powerful 
ration dried after a 
profound examination, that they 
eeded in the only proper way, 

the national aſſembly rejected every 
uncertain expedient; they had con- 
pdenoe to believe that à powerful 


in one word, of itſelf, to affure the 
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nation, that a free le, | 
by the laws, cou} in dial cir 
cumſtances exact from themſcl 
what arbitrary power wauld in v 
have ſolicited from public cong. 
dence, The affembly had already 
decreed, the 19th of 1aft December, 
a creati®nof affignats on the pio 
duct of a fale of gcclefiaſtical pro 
perty and domains, to the amount 
of 400 millions; they had alreag 
deftined them for re-1mburſewens 
and as a ſubſidy the expencg 
of the current year ; in confirming 
aney theſe difpoſitions, the national 
aſſembly have Juſt decreed that thek 
alſignats ſhould perform the office 

money. 
Delivered by this in great meaſure 
from all uncertainty, and from al 
the ruĩnous effects of a credit ꝙ ie. 
tually abandoned to the raprices of 
avarice, the nation has only need > 
union, conftancy, and firmneſs, or, 


* nſelve 
4 the C 
e ove 
joht on 


ps perh: 


happieſt effects from this decree, and 
to reftore vigour, abundance, and 
projperity to the public treaſur, 
to commerce, and to all the branches 
of exhauſted induſtry. 

The enemies of Hberty, French- 
men, can alone weaken this hope; 


it is of conſequence to render intf- t for it 
fectual their wfinuations; it is offs. 1: 
confequerice to prove to a demo- af 
ſtration, that the reſolution of teh ay 
national affembly is not founded vit 
ſolely on the inevitable nc". T 
fity, but alſo on ſonnd principles en ea 
that it is attended with no income-· ch it 
niruce; that, in ſhort, under enn 
pour of view, it is a wiſe and falw- Mon, 4 
ry law. , 5 ole life 
Look deck for a momeot—]% ers 
was the Uiforder in the financ trete! 
- which brought to us the bah et 
days of liberty. Called by a ct Winexce 0 
teh King to the fuccour of tt — 
public weal,” you could not fave erefor 
In a Ture and honourable way {ale F. 
531 e - youre 
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well-applicd uſe whereof can alone put in poſſeſſion? To do , i 
ſtop the progreſs of the evil; and neceſſary to conceive her as tran; 
ſince theic former adminiſtration can ling under foot the laws ſhe h, 
no longer ſubſiſt, fince, by their cir- given to herſelf, or rather to { 
culation they. will become a more poſe it poſſible for her to conſent i; 


fertile ſource of national riches, the 


aſſembly has diſcharged every duty 
in diſpoling of theſe ſhons ;— 
but from that time it became neceſ- 
iary to carry to the charge of the 
whole nation, all the expences for 
which theſe provided. | 
To the nation belong religion, 


its miniſters, the religious orders, 


the poor; your repreſentatives have, 


therefore, decreed, that henceforth 
_ the charges of worſhip, the juſt and 
. honourable. maintenance of the mi- 
niſters of the altars, the ſupport of 
the religious, and of the poor, ſhall 
be furniſhed from the national trea- 
ſury; they have placed the creditors 
of the clergy among the creditors of 
the ſtate. To the poſſeſſions of the 
church, en 8 nation, 
they have a all that belong to 
— nation, in order to anſwer the 
ſame charges. Theſe diſpoſitions 
are wiſe; at no time will you make 
any more ſure, more conformable 
to true policy, or more: conſonant 
to the true ſpirit of religion. 


_ theſe meaſures; you will not ſuffer 


the leaſt reſiſtance to retard the exe- , effec 
_ becauſe there is a want of mon 


cation of the decrees of the aſſembly, 
ſanctioned by the king. 
Let ſuch amongſt you, whom it 
will ſuit to purchaſe the lands that 


without fear: the property they 


will acquire is aſſured to them; it 


is from the nation itſelf they will 


hold it. Deſpots, tyrants, they who | 


. govern without laws, owe each other 
nothing; they can with panty 
deſtroy. each other's operations, , 

nation does nat thus 


in order to diftribute among the co 


[ſooner or later, that circumſtae 
Changes nat their nature. 
Frenchmen! you will ſupport all | 
and if the aſſignats arc delivere 


chat this ſalutary anticipation, neith 
are to be ſold, preſent themſelves 


ike againſt 
. herſelf, What intereſt coul ſhe . 
- have to diſpoſſeſs him whom ſhe had 


expoſe herſelf auew to the pilag 
of deſpotiſin, and again permi 
few men to invade her liberty. Thi 
conſtitution, which every one of ic 
has ſworn to maintain, guarantee 
us for ever from this mistortune, 
If then ＋ can purchaſe of thy 
nation with ſafety, if every idea ty 
the contrary be repugnant to all: 
arance of reaſon, the national a 
bly could diſpoſe beſorehanl 
the product of thoſe ſales which th 
have decreed ; and this is the pur 
poſe of the aſſignats. The effcth 
of which they repreſent the pn 
duce, form their intrinſic value 
and that value is as evident as tha 
of the metal contained in out cc 
mon coin. Theſe aſlignats mig 


have been neceſſary, ſoouer or late 


ditors of the ſtate that part of 
effects which was deſtined, by oy 
rſt decrees, to ſupply the pubi 
treaſury ; but be the diſtributig 
the ruin 
Was eft; 
bank · bi 
out before the effects are ſold, it 15 = 
ful reco 
ſembly 1 
to this d; 
they gav 


Their value remains the ſame 


to replace quickly what has dila 
peared from. circulation, —\Vitho 


the public treaſury, nor you, 
get through this dangerous cn 
to which it is ſo important to! 
an end. 

The national aſſembly, how? 
have given up no principle t9 5 
laws of imperious neceſlity. 
examined this aſignat-money, und 
every point of view, before thi 
came to à determination. 
have not ſet alde the vaiu der 


ans on the ancient abuſes of paper- 
anev, but after the moſt exact 
Ayſis of their ſcheme. They have 
pulidered that gold and ſilver mo- 


nſent . itſelf has two different values; 
pile one as merchandize, the other 
"A the fign of exchange. The firſt be- 
V. N. capable of variation, accordin 

c of 088 tarcity or abundance, which al- 
amc raiſes or lowers the price of all 
we mmodities, it was neceſſary that 


ke law ſhould ſtamp the ſecond va- 
ve as unalterable, to avoid multi- 
ring embarraſſments in commerce. 
The exact correſpondence of theſe 
wo values would be to money the 


idea tf 
0 all a 
10nal if 


hand 0 


ich then int of perfection; hence the le- 
wy val fign of exchange ought always 
can be as nearly as poſſible of a real 
he 0 lue, equal to the value of conven- 
| he: on. For thisreaſon, paper-money, 


ithout an effective value (which it 
not have, unleſs it repreſent ſpe- 
al property), is inadmiſſible, in 
wmmerce, to ſtand in competition 
with the metals which have a real 


J 1 
8 mig 
or late 
ö the cr 


* i y nlue, independent of all conven- 
Mr lon, This is the reaſon why that 
dial per · money, which had no other 


labs than authority, always cauſed 
the ruin of the countries where it 
ws eſtabliſhed, Hence too the 


zmſtar 


bank bills, of 1 20, after occaſion- 
Id, it tel misfortunes, have 


75 the grea 
elt nothing behind them but pain- 
ful recollections. The national aſ- 
mbly were un willing to expoſe you 
w this danger; and, therefore, when 


neith | 
they gave the aſſignats an obligat 

* or” nue of a an they had br 

t to f alured to them a real and immove- 


10wev * 

e to fl 8 with the metals them- 
The es, — 

. und Of what uſe would aſſignats be 


which people were at liberty to re- 
fuſe ? Placed as merchandiſe in com- 
erce, far from helping 8 
ſecie, they would render that 
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idle value, a value which enables 
tem to ſupport ' advantageouſly a 
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city ſtill more inconvenient, and per- 
haps more fatal ; for the 


price of 
commodity muſt neceſſarily decreaſe 
every time ir becomes more com- 
mon, eſpecially at that moment 
when the means of purchaſing it are 
become more rare. age 
The common preces of money, 
without a forced currency, would 
have been an inconvenience almoſt 
equal to that of free aſſignats; they 
would only appear in circulation 
as an article of merchandiſe, of 
which the price might ev 
inſtant. Nothing SUS be tranſ- 
acted but with a thouſand difficul- 
ties. It is then iodiſpenſable that 
the law ſhould fix the courſe of the 


uſual money, and that it ſhould re- 


gulate as authoritatively whatever is 


to ſupply the og of ſpecie in the 
k 


circulation. the legiſlator has 
no right to give it this legitimate 
character, till he is firſt affared of 
the value which he hath ſtamped on 
it; and thus the national aſſembly 
have ated. They created no aſſig- 
nat-money, till after having aſcer- 
tained a maſs of national effects 
which could be diſpoſed of, and 
formed from them a ſubſidy of 400 
millions for the aid of the public 
treaſury. 

The national aſſembly expect, 


therefore, to ſee all good French- 


men applaud this meaſure. It de- 
livers them from all the baneful ſyſ- 
tem of ſhifts in finance; it eaſes the 
revenues of the ſtate of a confidera- 
ble expence ; it prepares the extinc- 
tion of the public debt; it is uſeful 
to induſtry : in a word, it is worth 
of an enlightened nation, who will 
neither deceive themſelves nor de- 
ceive others, | 

The intereſt upon the aſſignats 
will ſoon bring back the ſpecie now 
hid; already have they produced 
an immediate and favourable change 
in regard to foreigners ; that _=_ 


—üD0 U — i RY” On, — 
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be completed ; e will at 
once be recovered the moment the 
provinces ſhall be at uniſon with the 
capital in the uſe of aſſignats. 

Is it neceſſary that the national 
aſſembly ſhould give aſſurances to 
their fellow citizens as to the fate of 
religion and ber miniſters; as to 
that of all thoſe who might regard 
the poſſeſſions of the church, as a 
mortgage or patrimony? What! 


vill the mortgage of the creditors 
of the clergy be weakened, becauſe _ 


it will paſs into the hands of the na- 
tion; hes 
hereafter be cultivated by the true 
proprietors 5 becauſe the induſtri- 
ous care of fathers of families will 
be ſubſlituted in place of the exerti- 
ons af alife-reater, which exhauſted 
the ſoutces of production, that 
vidgni c οο m which reſerves 

far the nouriſhmeat of generations? 


nal aſſembly, eulig 


ened, ſupported, 
and encquraged by 


Muſt we remind gh that the natio- 


nerates without deſtroying ; that 
the ruins with which they ſeem ſur- 
rounded are the frail ſupports of deſ 
potiſm, and not the ſolid props of 
public ꝓraſperity? What imparts 
it, what, property {hall diſcharge 


your debt to the minifters of reli - ful 
gion. I they are honourably 
treated, 


provided their ſalar re- 
moves them pot from their duty; 


but hriugs them, au the contrary, 


nearer to thoſe men whom they 
ſhould edify, inſtruct, and conſale? 
Where is the example of a people 
who, in becamiug tree, became un- 
juſt towards thoſe who ſerved them? 
Aad have xe nat Exed the 707 $ 
of religion in the firſt claſs o = 
lic expences ; juſt as you all place 
religion. itſelf in the firſt rank of 
vour duties? " 
When it is ſo evident that liberty 
improves man that it gives him vir- 


wes by reſtoring to Þim his dignity ; 


the church lands will 


your labours, re- 
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that it frees him not from ſue 
tion, but by communicating gre 
force to the duties of moral 
how blind and perverſe muſt i 
to ſeek to perſuade you that you} 
come irreligious, — you dei 
the ians of manners and 
rality, becauſe, inſtead of lea 
to the clergy the giſpoſal of t 
* you maintain them u 
money of your treaſury ! ( 
ou 


r 

you allow they ſhould believe y 

10 heneficent to your b 
ren, becauſe the laws then 

will watch over them, and beray 

the rights of man are more th 


ever recognized, and held ſacred ? the 

1 arice oved to you d nation, 
ſafety of the at money, on. Th 
juſtice and the wi of its rea wit 
tions which ſorm its foundatig ever y01 
what objections have we to o whitrar 
throw? Need we apply to the ih poſlef 
volous fear of forgery, while it cares, 
fo eaſy to.caunteradt its effect, u tepreda 
to oppoſe thereto 2 vigilance, now be 
which the inceſſant exertion wi | 
multiply around you the mea e w 
ecurity and af verification? m then 


he national aſſembly will an 


nothing to * this moſt bo oſe 
e enterpriſe, Be yot forge dag 

an your. part, that, without Wed rat 
efforts af your repreſentatives, ts tha 


misfortunes of this year would hay 
brought on the laſs of futuſit) 
that this futurity is thenccfon 
yours ; that the qperation of th 


aſhgnat-maney was the only this 

that could turn it to your account Wl! app 
that it is linked with the conſtitute debt, 
tion ; that it is a happy effect of it Min th 
that it is contaminated by no = manta 


intereſts; that it delivers the puble 
ſtock from that art ſo fatally decei 
ful, by which, for ſo long 2 tine 
our cxedulity and ; reſources have 
been abuſed. 

After theſe explanations, can Je 
heſitate to give your 3 


eB LA4 C 
/ 
n ſup t-money, to regard as your 
Ng gy ics, and as the enemies of liberty, 


morzi who would ſeek to interrupt 
uuſt i c currency,” to deſtroy the juſt 
at you oaence you owe to yourſelves, to 
u ceo own intereſts, to the decrees 
kd by your repreſentatives, by 
us choſen by you, animated 
| of tiff your ſpirit, and eburageeuſly 
hem vi ccd to the conflits you have ap- 


ry em? 
live M ion will not Frenchmen, 
007 Vn: anion is the ſafety of the 


ꝛenſch rho want to break their chains; 
4 be will not forget, that the aſ- 
ore ele to whom you have com- 
cred? the right of repreſenting 
nation, is the only center of that 


iy, jon, They y themſclves, in 
chert with your king, to preſerve 
ada ver your rights from the attempts 
to 01088 »hitrary power; to guarantee 
the 15 ns, the fruit of your pains 
ile it WW cares, from the rapacious hands 
ws tepredators. All their diſorders 
ce, 


now before our eyes. The cauſes 
mn promoted them point out to 
thoſe which ſhould. preſerve you 
m them. They can no —— 
joſe them on us by vain ſophiſms 
volt hole complex adminiſtrations 
e diſappeared, which were con- 
Kied rather to ſerve 98 a refuge to 
ſts than to prevent them. Either 
ſhall be ruined, or the eontri- 
tions of your juſtice and patrio- 
1 ſhall be conſtantly and fait 
Y applied to their proper deſtina- 


thu". The fame funds which you 
15. ul appoint to the extinction of 
. debt, will ſerve only to ex- 
of S as ſithe debt thoſe which ought 
l 15 mintain the public force, and the 
5 5 Fenders of the country, on a re- 
e footing, will have no other 
en. Religion, its minif- 


A, the poor will have no reaſon 
ar that what is ſet apart for 
h, may be-ſquandered for other 


Woles, The tatyeſty of the throne, 


\ ſelf to the national aſſembly, 
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become more ſplendid ſtill by its au · 
uſt ſunctiona, that of executing the 
| free people, will be no 
mare expoſed to hear the groans of 
ſuch à number of the wretched, 
The criminal extenſion of impoſts, 
the avidity of collectors who would 
end them ſtill farther, will no 
wo tr ſtain in the govern- 
meat of the beſt of kings. 
Order, regularity, and their un- 
ſhaken * #1 x 4 1 the 
public, will univerſally become the 
r * obedience, and the 
ard of your properties. 

{ev nf — the national 
aſſembly by your confidence z itꝭ in- 
defatigable toils deſerve it. A little 
longer, and the advantages of our 
conſtitution will reach all claſſes of 
ſociety. A little more time, and n 

ke will have ſo much leferved 
the benedi&tions of the human race. 


* * 
1 * „* O—_ 


Letter from the King to the Prey dins 
of the National Aſſembly of Franca 
containing certain Arrangement und 
Demands, which were, in conſe» 
quences ananimou/ly decreed. 


Paris, June 9, 1790» 
Sin, — | 
EMBARRASSED between the 


ptinciples of a ſtrict economy, and 
the conſideration of thoſe expenees 


* which the ſplendour of the Freneh 


throne and the repreſentation of the 

chief of a great nation require, 1 

would have preferred referring my 
to 


the ſtate of my eſtabliſhment. But 
I yield to their repeated ſolicitatiotis, 
and 1 addreſs to you this anſwer, 


which I requeſt you would commu- 


nicate to them. 

I wovld fain have referred 
wholly to the national afſernbly for 
the determination of the ſum appli- 
eable to the expences of my ci vii and 

military 


— — — — cube. - ͤ— ——— — — Ee A << Tao 
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military eſtabliſhment ; but their 
new ſolicitations, and the expreſſions 
with which their wiſh is accompanied, 
have prevailed on me to change my 
reſolution. I am therefore to come 
to a clear explanation with them. 
The expences, known under the 
name of thoſe of the king's houſehold, 
comprehend, N 
I. The expences relative to my 
perſon, to the queen, the education 
of my children, and to the houſes of 
my aunts; and I ought immediately 
to add thereto the eſtabliſhment of a 
houſe for my ſiſter, which ſhe has 
3 right to expect from me. 
II. The buildings and moveables 
of the crown. CAP 
III. and laſtly, My military eſta- 
bliſhment, which, in the plans com- 
municated to the military committee, 
makes no part of the expences of the 


army: 
. The whole amount of theſe dif- 
ferent objects, notwithſtanding the 
reductions which have taken place 
fince my acceſſion to the throne, is 
ſtill about thirty-one millions, inde- 
endent of a tax of aids in the city 
of Verſailles, amounting to 900,000 
avres, which will henceforward enter 
into the public revenue, with the di- 
minution canſequent upon my more 
conſtant reſidence at Paris. 
I believe that twenty-five millions, 
by adding thereto the revenue of the 
parks, domains, and foreſts, of the 
country palaces I ſhall retain, ma 
be a ſuitable ſufficiency for theſe 
different expences, with the aid of 
conſiderable retrenchments. 
Although I include my military 
eſtabliſhment in the objects I have 
Juſt enumerated, I have not yet en- 
tered upon its organization, In this 
reſpect, as well as in every other, I 
defire to conciliate my views with 
the new order of things. I have no 
heſitatiorr in thinking that the num- 
ber of troops, deſtined for the guard 


% 
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of the charges of my eſtabliſhme 


of the king, ought to be determi 
by a — regulation; . * 
as it behoves theſe troops to is is 


of the honour and the danger 
tached to the defence of the count 
they ſhould be ſubject to the gene 
rules of the army. 

From theſe conhderations, I! 
poſtponed the period at which 
gardes-du-corps ſhall reſume th 
office; and the delay of the or 
zation of my military eſtabliſh 
is the leſs inconvenient, inaſmt 
as, ſince the gard nationale do 
around me, I find in them all 
zeal and attachment I could 
wiſhed for; and I am defirous ti 
ſhould never be eſtranged from 


guard of my perſon. = 

It would be impoſſible for me Mus bet 
diſcharge from a limited annual WWrided t 
venue the arrears due on my thoſe- 
bliſhment, with which the aſem of the 
are acquainted; and I defire I fins 
would include them in their gene ating 
plans of liquidation. , in 

I think that the reimburſe | the | 


and thoſe of my brothers, ought 
be decreed, and to be joined 
the preceding article; the conſt 
tion having proſcribed the ſel 
of offices. is diſpoſition will 
turally enter into the views ot 
aſſembly: it will be the more 
becauſe thoſe who ſacrificed conl 
able ſums of money to pure 
places, had reaſon to look for fa 
which the new order of things] 
mits them no longer to expect. 
I conclude with the object nf 
my heart. I have promiſed, by 
contract of marriage with the q 
that, in caſe I ſhould not fu 
her, a ſuitable eſtabliſhment fle 
be reſerved for her; ſhe has 
made a facrifice of what, from 
immemorial, has — — 
as appertaining to the quee® 
France, and which, conve! 
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cteri., would amount to more thau not divulged a very remarkable or 
jon; Moo livres. | profound truth; for no tyrant ever 
0 part «is an additional motive to yet conceived the deſign of enterin 
angen Ws be defirous; that the indeter- into the ſecrets of thoughts; an 
e count te engagements I entered into the verieſt ſlave preſerves, moſt cer- 
he gene ber and her auguſt mother tainly, that liberty which this gentle- 


na be aſcertained, by fixing her man has condeſcended to grant to 


ns, I h ; it will give me pleafure to free men. 
which Wndebted to the repreſentatives of le has added, that the manifeſta- 
ime thiWration for my tranquillity on a tion of the thoughts might be a thin 

ie ori ſo intereſting to my happi- infinitely dangerous; that it is necei- 
ibliſhm 0 =, Fo es ſary to watch it, and that the law 
inaſm ter having conformed to the ought to be employed in ent- 


\ of the national aſſembly with ing any one from manifeſting his 
confidence which ouglit to pre- thoughts too freely; that it was by 
detween them and me, I will ſuch means new religions were eſta- 
that I never will oppoſe any bliſhed ; and that nothing was want- 
tion of theirs relative to oy ing but the immediate eſtabliſhment 
en. My own true intereſts will of a tribunal charged with theſe 
ys bethoſe of the kingdom; and, functions of ſuperintendance, 

ed that liberty and public or- Now, I ſay in my turn, that ſuch 
n my e thoſe two ſources of the proſpe- an opinion fo delivered is calculated 
of the ſtate, are rendered fure, to throw us again under the deſpo- 
all find much more than 2 tiſm of the inquifition, did not the 
uting to me in perſonal gratifi- public opinion, which he has appeal- 
ms, in the ſatisſaction derived ed to, loudly condemm his own. 

n the daily ſpectacle of public His has been the uniform language | 
ER | x of the intolerant, nor has the inqm- | 


lefire th 
eir gene 


burſe 
bliſhme 


„ ought | ſition any other maxims. It has al- 
ined u * LL = ways faid, in its whining and guard- | 
e conſt gente ö ed language, that undoubredly | 
” a bof M. Rabant de Saint- Etienne, 25 u muſt not mo of. thoughts; 
on wil the following Motion of mM that every one 1s free in his opinions, | 
ews ol Coflellane;* e No Man ſhall rovided he does not manifeſt them ; 
— mlefled for bis Opinions, or in- ut that ſuch manifeſtation, being 


upted in the Exerciſe, of his liable to trouble public* order, the 


b pan n. law ought to watch over it with a 
for fav | ' ſcrupulous attention: and, 
thing f Gentlemen; © © - means of ſuch principles, the intole- | 
xpect. en rant have obtained that power of | 
ject ne cE the aſſembly have decid- inſpection which, for ſo many ages, 
iſed, by I Nut the member who ſpoke laſt, has ſubjugated and fettered human 
x the q to the queſtion, it is permitted thought. 
not für refute him, and to expoſe But upon ſuch principles, gentle- 
nent mae dangerous principles which he men, there would be no chriſtians. , 
he has d down. Chriſtianity would not have exiſted, | 
from 0 has indeed profeſſed himſelf had the heathens, faithful to thoſe 
conideiWiy to allow, that no one has a maxims which certainly were not 4 
ny [to penetrate into the private unknown to them, watched with 
Wer 


its of men; but ſurely he has care the manifeſtation of new opi- 
6 nions. 


ls 0 ha 


oy — — — þ — 
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| u, gentlemen, of being 
a deputy of the nation, and d wen- 


a-right to ſpeak in my turn, and to 
deliver my opinion — the queſtion 


1 3 to defend myſelf from 
the odium which I may bring upon 
this important cauſe, becauſe I am 


ink that any one ought te be fuf- 
ck. d in the defence of his rights, 
Becauſe they are bis rights. It the 
un y flave of Mount ſura ſhould 
preſent himſelf before this auguſt 
alſcmbly; he would neither excite 
diſlike nor * ; he would in- 
fpire you, gentlemgn, with the great- 
mtereſt in his favour. Beſides, 

am executing a ſacred commiſſion, 
| obey. my inſtructions, I obey my 


277 in its fopport; 1 do not 


conſtituents. 
360% inhabitants, of whom more 
on 1 2 are proteſtants, which 
has inſtructed its deputies to ſolitit 


from you the completion of the edict 


of November, 4557. Another jurii- 
diction of Languedoc, and ſeveral 
ather.. bailiwicks of the kingde 
have expreiſed the fame wiſh, and 
demand of you, for the non-catho- 
tics the liberty of their worſhip *. 

t is on your own principles, gen- 
tlemen, I reſt my claims of requiring 
you to declare, ia an article, that 
every citizen is free in his opinions; 


that he has a right freely to profeſs 


his worſhip, and that he ought not 
to be moleſted for his religion. 
Your principles are, that li 


Is a common benefit, and that all 
[ 


izens have an equal right to it. 

iberty then belongs to all the French 
eee 

Here a crowd 
thar their inftrutions contained the fame 
with, All, all, exclauned fevers} authors. 


. 4 . 


It is a bailiwick of 


deputies called out, 


equally, and in the fame mu 


All have a right to it, or no one h | 1 
he that would deprive others t 
is not worthy of it; he that wo 12 gt 
diſtribyte it unequally, is ig very 


of it he who attacks, in any n 4 ma 
ver whatever, the liberty of oe 
attacks his own, and deſerves r bir 


loſe it io; bis turn; being ue perm 
of a preſent of which he know . «ni 
the value N + 


Your principles are, that [i 
of t and of opinion is an Thus 
alienable and impreſcriptible t be! 
This ſiberty, gentlemen, is the n 
facred of all; it goes beyond 

empite of man; it takes re uge ui 
in the conſcience, as within n 
violahle ſanctuary, where no et in 
tal has a right to penetrate: WW pro 
alone is excepted from ſubmifioo11d b. 
the common laws of fociety; for 
fetter it is injuſtice, to attack | 


ſacrilege. p ' 
I reſerve my reply to the . wa 
ments which may be offered, rompay 


ſaying, that it is not to attack 
conſcience of diſſenters, but to Wn 
bid them the profeſſion of U iarder 
worſhip; and I hope to prove, er arc 
it is an extreme injuſtice ; that | 
to attack and. violate their cen vo 
enee; that it is to be intoler 
erſecuting, and unjuſt ; that | 
do to others, what you we 
not wiſh ſhould be done to 56 
felves. © 
But having the honour to t cot 
to you, gentlemen, in order to wurag 
licit you to introduce into the r. 
clardtion of ' rights a certalo 
well-delined principle, on whica er, to 
may, one day, eftabliſh juſt rcd of 
in regard to the nom catbharf bn it 
ought firſt to mention their pe 
ſituation in France. 
The aon<atholics (ſome of) 
eutlemen, cannot be 120 | 
it) have received the edift of Wed of 
vember, 2787, only as what "Wt 


man 
one h 
ers of 
Jat wo 


t be refuſed them; yes, what 
ld not be refuſed them. I re 
at it not without ſhame ; but it is 
a groundleſs cenſure ; theſe are 


ig e very terms of the edict. This 
any m, more celebrated than juſt, pre- 
. oc bes the forms of regiſtering 
ſerves 


ir births, marriages, and deaths; 
unwe 
cnows eajoy civil property, and to 
* inf their profeſſions, and this is 
at |} 
is an 
ble rig 
the n 


Thus then, gentlemen, in France, 
the 15th century, the maxim of 
@ barous times has been adhered 


youl , of dividing a nation into a fa- 
ge uind and diſgraced caſt; and it 
in an been conſidered as an improve- 
> nol 


teat in legiſlation, that French- 
en proſcribed for a hundred years 
puld be permitted to exerciſe their 
xofeſhon, that is, to live, and that 
ir children ſhould be no longer 
legitimate. Still theſe forms, which 


rates 
milf. NM 
ciety; 


tack 1 


the be law has impoſed on them, are 
Fered, tompanied with reſtraints and 
wy 7 and the execution of this 


of tl 
rove, 
that 
Ir col 
ntolt 
that 1 
Ou Wo 
to yo 


border in thoſe provinces where 
dere are proteſtants. This is an 
bect which I propoſe to conſider 
en you arrive at the article of 
But in the mean while, gen- 
en, (ſuch is the difference that ex- 
between Frenchmen and French- 
ten), proteſtants are deprived of 
eral of the advantages of ſociety. 


/ © ? at croſs, the honourable reward 
ay wurage and of ſervice done for 
> ies country, they are prohibited 


receiving : for to men of ho- 
ur, to Frenchmen, it is to be de- 
Fred of the reward of honour, to 
Jn it by hypocriſy. In a word, 
Atlemen, to compleat their degra- 
dan, and the injury done them, 
funded in their thoughts, culpa- 
in their opinions, they are de- 
| ed of the liberty of profeſſin 

3 The penal laws (and 


permits them, in conſequence, 


by of grace has carried ſorrow and 
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what laws but theie reſt upon this 
principle that error is a crime !), 
the penal laws againſt their worſhip 
have not been aboliſhed ; in ſeveral 
provinces they are reduced to the 
neceflity of celebrating it in deſerts, 
expoſed to all the inclemency of the 
ſeaſons ; of ſtealing themſelves, like 
criminals, from the tyranny of the 
law, or rather of rendering the law 
ridiculous, from its injuſtice, by 

eluding and violating it every day. 
Thus, gentlemen, the proteſtants 
do all for their country, and their 
country treats them with ingrati- 
tude. They ſerve it as citizens, and 
are treated like proſcribed perſons ; 
they ſerve it like men whom you 
have made free, they are treated as 
if they were ſlaves. But at laſt there 
exiſts a French nation, and to it I 
appeal in favour of two millions of 
uſeful citizens who this day claim 
their rights as Frenchmen. I will 
not do the nation the injuſtice to 
{uppoſe, that it could pronounce the 
word intolerance—that is baniſhed 
from our language, or it will re- 
main there only as one of thoſe bar- 
barous and obſolete words which are 
no longer uſed, becauſe the idea re- 
reſented by them is annihilated, 
But, gentlemen, it is not toleration 
that I plead for, it is liberty. To- 
leration ! ſupport ! pardon ! clemen- 
cy! ideas to the laſt degree unjuſt 
towards. the diſſenters, ſo long as it 
ſhall remain true, that the difference 
of religion, the difference of opi- 
nion, is not a crime. Toleration ! 
I demand that it alſo be proſcribed, 
and it will be ſo; that unjuſt word 
which holds us out as citizens that 
deſerve pity, which exhibits as cul- 
pable perſons who require pardon, 
thofe whom chance often, or educa- 
tion, leads to think in a manner dif- 
terent from ourſelves. Error, gen- 
tlemen, is not a crime: he who 
profeſſes it takes it for truth; it is 
(I) truth 


—— —— L 


- — — q 


Eu, t r 


truth to him; he is obliged to pro- 
{eſs it; and no man, no ſociety, has 
a right to fort id him. 


(130). 


And who, gentlemen, in this 


mixture of errors and truth, which 
men diſſeminate or tranſmit, or diſ- 
pos on among themſelv.s, who is 
je that will dare affirm that he has 


never been deceived, that truth is 
conſtantly with him, and error with 


others ? 

I demand then, gentlemen, for 
the French proteſtants, for all the 
non-catholics of the kingdom, what 


vou demand for all—liberty and 


equality of rights. I demand it for 
that nation * torn from Aſia, always 
wandering, always proſcribed, al- 
ways perſe-uted, for near theſe eigh- 
teen centuries; who would aſſume 
our manners and cuſtoms, if incor- 
porated with us by law; and whoſe 
morals we onght not to reproach 
them with, becauſe they are the 
effect of our barbatity, and of that 
degradation to which we have un- 
juſtly condemned them. 

1 demand, gentlemen, all that 
you demand for yourſelves : that all 
the French non-catholics be placed 
on the ſame footing in eve 
thing, and without any reſerve, with 
all the other citizens; and that the 
law of liberty, ever impartial, make 
no unequal diſtribution of the ſtrict 
acts of rigorous juſtice, 

And who of you, gentlemen, per- 
wit me to aſk, who of vou would 
dare, who of you would chuſe, who 
of you would deſerve to enjoy li- 
berty, if he ſaw two millions of ci- 
tizens forming a contreſt, by their 
ſlavery, tu the lying pomp of a li. 
berty, which would then exiſt no 
longer, becauſe it would be une- 

ally divided? What covld you 
47 to them, ſhould they reproach 
you with keeping their minds in 


* The jews, 
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chains, while you reſerve liberty 
for yourſelves ? And what, I pry 
you, would be that ariſtocracy d 
opinions, that feudality of thought, 
which ſhould reduce to diſgracefi 
bondage two million of citizen, 
becauſe they adore your God in 
another manner than you ? 

I demand for the non catholic 
what you demand for yourſelve, 
equality of rights, liberty! the |i. 
berty of their religions, the liberty 


of their worſhip, the liberty of - neu 

lebrating it in houſes ſet apart for ual. 
that purpoſe, the certainty of being The 
as free from moleſtation in their t. e {an 
ligion, as you are in yours, ad es 
compleat affurance of being pro- ] tee 
tected as much as you, and in the t o 
ſame manner as you, by the com. rothe 
ug law, * 
ermit it not, gentlemen,—ge- e 
nerous and free Aan do not au the Fr: 
to be quoted before you the example I Lou 
of thoſe nations, who, ſtil] intolerant, * are 
rg your worſhip among them. M c 
ou are not deſigned to receive ex- 28 
amples, but to give them; and al- | ſee 
though there be unjuſt nations, it WP") 
does not follow that you ſhould be gn!" 
ſo. Europe, which aſpires to libertr, e 
expects from you great leſſons, and excluſi 
you are worthy to furniſh them. lay of 
Let this code, which you are about * be 
to form be the model of all others, * {tr 
and Jet not a blemiſh be left in it. bot 
But if examples may be cited, imi- bote 
tate, gentlemen, that of the gene. _ 
rous Americans, who have placed Wo re 
at the head of their civil code the M Wual 
ſacred maxim of the univerſal libe?y Lik 
of religion; of theſe inhabitants of 
Pennſylvania, who have declared 8 ©not 
that all thoſe who adore a God, in liege 
what manner ſoever they adore bim, . ex 
ought to enjoy all the rights of ac. ” 8 
tizen ; of the gentle and wiſe ind ght 
bitants of Philadelphia, who behold * 
G@ the 


all 


ie 
kinds of worſhipeſtabliſhed among 
and twenty different temples, 


e liberty 
it, I pray 


thou ad who owe, 1 to that pro- 
iſgracefi wad knowledge of liberty the li- 
citizens {Pty they have acquired. 


In fine, gentlemen, I return to 


God i 
| J principles, or rather to yours, 


catholic or they belong fe) you; you a- 
urſelve, pred them by your courage, and 
the 1; Who have conſecrated them in the 


ce of the world, by declaring that 


e libert 
« neu are born and continue jree and 


ty of or- 


apart f val, 
het The rights of all Frenchmen are 
their r. e fam:, they are all equal in their 
Irs, and nents. 


| ſee no reaſon therefore why one 
part of the citizens ſhould ſay to 
mother, „ ſhall be free, but you 


ng pro- 


in the 


Ie com- 

ſhall not.“ . 
n,—ce- Ice no reaſon, that one part of 
1 allow e French ſhould ſay to the other 


Jour rights and ours are unc qual; 


xample : : 
olerant, Ir are free in our conſcience, but 
g them. on cannot be ſo in yours, becauſe 
ive ex- iss 2gainſt our will.” x 


I ſee no reaſon why the oppreſſed 
ty might not anſwer—** Perhaps 
you would not talk thus, if you 


and al- 
ions, it 
uld de 


liberty, ore the ſmalleſt nuniber; your 
's, and WW ®'cluſive will is nothing but the 
them, l of the ſtrongeſt, which we are 
about It bound to obey. Ibat law of 
others, de ſtrongeſt might exiſt under the 
in it, WW *{potic empire of a ſingle man, 
„ inmi- WW ole will conſtituted the only law; 
gene- WHY" cannot exiſt under a free people, 
placed WW vo reſpect the rights of every indi- 
de the cual.“ | 

ibegty Like you, gentlemen, I do not 


nts of ow what an excluſive right is; 1 


clared By Annot acknowledge an excluſive pri. 
xd, in WW iege in any thing whatever; but 
bim, I be excluſive priviiege of opinions 
fac: worſhip, appears to me the 


inhs- 


leicht of injuſtice. You cannot 
ehold 


have a fingle right which I have 
ot; if you exerciſe it, I ought to 
the lame; if you are tree, I 
al 


ouyht to be free; if. you can profeſs 
your worthip, | ſhould be able to 
po" mine; if you ought not to 
moleſted, I ought not to be fo; 
and if, in ſpite” of the evidence of 
theſe- principles, you ſhould forbid 
us to profeſs dur common worſhip, 
under the pretext that you are much 
and we are little, would it not be 
the law of the ſtrongeſt, would it 
not be the height of injuſtice, and 
would you not violate yuur own 
principles ? | 
But you will not expoſe your - 
ſelves, gentlemen, to be reproached 
for the inconſiſtency of having de- 
clared, at the commencement of 
your facred legiſlation, but a few 
days ago, tha' mn are equal in tl eir 
rights, and of declaring this day that 
they are unequal; of having declared 
them free to do every thing that 
does not injure another ; and of de- 
claring to-day, that two miilions of 
your — are not free to 
celebrate a worſliip that does no 
wrong to any one. 
You are too wife, gentlemen, to 
make religion an obie of ſrit-love, 
and in heu of the intolerance of 
ou and. luſt of dominion, which 
or near fifteen centuries have ſhed 
torrents ot blood, to ſubſtitute the 
intolerance of vanity, - You cann*t 
be ſurpriſed that there are men who 


-thizk differently from vou, who 
wor{lip God in another manner 


than vou do. You will not regard 
the difference of opirica as an in- 
jury done to you. Tanght by the 
long and bloody experience of ages, 
by the ſaults of your anceſtors, ane. 
by their deſerved fufferings, von will 
ſay, without doubt, © It is time to 
lay aſide the ſword of perfcutior, 
which ſtill drops with the blood cf 
our countrym n; it is time to rt + 
ſtore to them the'r too long forge.t= 
ten rights; it is time to break in 

(I 2) pieces 


— 6Ü’T——— xp CCI — 


6 Rois 
ieces thoſe unjuſt barriers, which 

parate them from us, and to make 
them Jove a country which pro- 
feribed and chafed from her 


You are too wiſe, gentlemen, to 


boſom.” | 


imagine, that it was left for you to 
execute what mankind for theſe fix 
thouſand years could not accompłiſh, 


that of bringiag all men to one and 
the ſame worſhip. Vou will not 
believe that it was reſerved for the 


national aſſembly to annihilate a 


variety which for ever exiſted, or 


that you have a right which God 
| himſelf wiil not exerciſe. 


I forbear to mention, gentlemen, 
a number of motives to engage your 
attention and ſympathy in behalf of 
two millions of unfortanate beings. 
They will prefent themfctves to you 
ſtill covered with the hlood of their 
fathers, and they wilf ſhew you the 
marks of thetr own chains, My 
eountry is free, and with her I with 
to bury in oblivion both the evils 
which we have ſuffered with her, 
and the ſtilb greater evils, of which 


we alone were the victims. What I 
demand , that ſne ſhould ſhew her- 
felf worthy of liberty, by equally 
d ſtribut ing it among all her citi- 


z ens, without diſtinction of rank, 
birth, or religion; and that you 
mould grant to the diſſenters all that 


you aſſume yourſelves. 


1 conclude then, gentlemen, that 
until you ſhall determine on the 
laws refpecting the non-catholics, 


and put them on the fame footing 


in every refpect with the Frerch, 


you ſhould mfert, in the declaration 
of rights the following article: 


| Every man is free in his opinions, 
every citizen has a right freely to profeſs 
bis <vor/hip, and no one ought to be 
e ed on account of his sel gion. 


Gentie men, I flatter myſelf, I have 


2 . 
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not incurred the ill-will of this 
ſembly, becauſe, obliged by my in 
ſtructions to the defires « 
my conſtituents, I have demands 
from you liberty of worſhip for 


numerous body of your fellow-cit | 
zens, whom your principles call t HIS 
a participation of your rights, and he 
even thought it became the intenii e Ku 
ing dignity of their cauſe, to bog ar 
aſide for a while the auguſt char hp 
ter of repreſentative of the nation t 
which I have the honour to bear i 
common with yourſelves, and to wich 
ſume in ſome degree that of a f ber er 
plicant. The maxims, I thou have I 
which we have heard recalled a © 
this fitting, rendered fuch a la Wd » 
gage — and made it they h 
uty to intereft your humanity fai "it. hi 
fentiment, after attempting to cor the fie 
vince by reaſoning. > Vor 
J have, however, one import ity tl 
obſervation to add, which 1s, th de ſic 
the free religious worſhip which WO beuten 
alk for, is a common worſhip. M. 
forins of worſhip are neceſſarily t to eack 
act of many, The worſhip of and 
individnal is adoration, or prayer per 
But none of you are ignorant taff achat 
there never was a religion withouſy de ol 
ſome form of worſhip, which h Art 
always been conſidered as a commu vard 
nion of ſeveral. Chriftians cane * Sw. 
refuſe it to Chriſtians, without con d n 
tradicting their own principles, noi mae 
all admit the neceffity of à common d h 
worſhip. n. 
I have another obſervation, . £90 
Tefs important, to make; which A 5324! 
that the idea of a common worlbighl a c: 
is a tenet, am article of faith, I "i ers 
then a religious opinion, in eve al 
fenſe of the words. Therefore it M "7 1 
impoſſible for you to deprive tht mnie 
non. catholics of their worthip, be Abl 
eauſe it is impoſſible for you to — 
ſtrain their freedom ol opinion. * 
tall, 
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ff this ſat of Peace concluded beteveen the were before the ru or the be- 
my in King of Sweden aud the F.mpreſs ginning of tlie nt war. 
88 6 2 the Ruſras, Augaſt 11. Art. III. Therefore all the cous- 
lemandet tries, provinces, or places whatever, 
bp fo In the Name of the Holy and — been taken or occupied 
llow-cit Undivided Triniy ? dy the troops of either of the con- 
es ci HIS majeſty the king of Sweden, tracti parties ſhall be evacuated 
iohts, and her majeſty the empreſs of all as ily as poſſible, or 14 days after 
einten de Ruſſias, <qualily deſirous of put- the exchange of the ratification of 
e, to tie an end to the war which had the preſent treaty. | 
t chars {uabappily broke out between them, Art, IV. All pridonery of war, or 
e nation and to re-eſtabliſh the friendſhip, others, who, not bearing arms, have 
o bear in * and good neighbourhood, been taken by either of the bellige- 
nd to M tich have long ſubſiſted between rent parties during the courſe of hoſ- 
of 2 ful dei reſpective ſtates and countries, tilities, ſhall be ſet at liberty by each 
thou have reciprocally communicated to without ranſom; and they ſhall 
called ech other their pacific intentions, be permitted to return home without 
\ 2 la Wand with a view to realize them, any indemnification being required 
e it they have appointed and authoriſed, by either party for their mainte- 
ity fu nit. his majeſty the king of Sweden, nance, but they ſhall be obliged to 
to con the fieur Guſtavus d'Armfelt, baron pay the debts which they have con- 
of Vorentatha, & c. &c. and her ma- trated with individuals of each re- 
jelty the empreſs of all the Ruſſias, ſpective ſtate. 
the- ſieur Otho Henry d'Igelſtrom, Art. V. And, in order to prevent 
; leutenant-general of her armies, &c. the giving the leaſt occaſion for a mi- 
ip. / &. who, after having communicated undeſtanding at ſea between the cop- 


o each other their full powers, and 
found them duly authoriſed, and in 
daher 3 1 mutually 
exchanged them, have agreed on 
the following articles: 

Art. I. There ſhall be hencefor- 
vard between his majeſty the king 
of Sweden, and his eſtates, countries, 
and nations on one part, and her 
maeſty the empreſs of all the Ruſſias, 
ud her 2 countries, 2 na- 
tons, on the other, ual peace, 
good =. perfect 


jon, Nt 
hich i tranquillity, both by ſea and land; 
worlhig 4nd conſequently, the moſt ſpeedy 
vl ofters for the ceſſation of hoſtilities 
| - 


lall be given by each + What- 
ever is paſt ſhall be . at- 
tention will only be paid to the re- 
t of that harmony and 

— LT will, which has been 

the prefent war. 

Art. II. The He 2nd frontiers 
hull, on each fide continue as they 


whether at 


tracting parties, it is ſtipulated and 
agreed, that whenever one or 
Swediſh men of war, whether 
or great, ſhall paſs by the forts of 
her Imperial —_— they ſhall be 
obliged to give a ſalute in the Swe- 
diſh manner; which ſhall be imme- 
diately anſwered by a ſalute ia the 
Ruſſian mode. The fame ſhall be 
obſerved by Ruſſian men of war, 
whether one or more ; they ſhall be 
obliged to ſalute before the forts of 
his Swediſh 3 and = ſhalk 
be anſwered by a Swediſh falute. 
In the mean time, the high con- 
tracting _ ſhall order, as ſpeed- 
ily as poſſible, a particular conven- 
tion to be made, in which the mode 
of ſaluting between 'Swediſh and 
Ruſſian 35 ſhall be eſtabliſhed, 
ea, in port, or wherever 
9 may chance to meet. 
ill then, in order to prevent 
miſtakes in the above caſe, ſhips of 
war 


NB os WI 


war belonging to either party ſhall 
not ſalute each other. | 

Art. VI. Her Imperial majeſty of 
all the Ruſſias has alſo agreed, that 
his Swediſh majeſty ſhall beit li- 
berty to buy every year, corn to 
the amount of 50,000 roubles, in 
the ports of the Gulph of Finland 
and of the Baltic ſea, provided it 
be proved, that it is for the uſe of 
his Swediſh majeſty, or for the uſe 
of ſome of his ſubjects duly autho- 
riſed by his majeſty, without dues 
or charges, and to export it freely 
into Sweden. In this, however, 
barren years ſhall not be included, 
nor ſuch years in which, for ſome 
important reaſons, her Imperial ma- 
jeſty may be induced to forbid the 
exportation of grain to any nation 


whatever. 


Art, VII. As the eagerneſs of 
the high contracting parties for the 
ſpeedy termination of thoſe evils 


with which their reſpective ſubjects 


have been afflicted in conſequence 
of war does not allow them time 


PAP EAS. 
for the regulation of many pi 


and objects tending to eftabliſh hm 
a good neighbourhood and perſet 
tranquillity of the frontiers, the 
agree, and mutually promiſe to py 
attention to thoſe pyints and objec 
and to diſcuſs and regulate then 
amicably by means of ambaſſado 
or — "G4 miniſters, whog 

appoint immediately anti 
the concluſion of the preſent tre: 


peace. | | 
Art. VIII. Fhe ratifications 5 


they fu 
of 
the preſent treaty of peace ſhall 


exchanged within the ſpace of fx 


days, or ſooner if poſſible, 


In teſtimony whereof, we han 
ſigned the preſent treaty of peace 


and ſealed it with our arms. 


Done in the plain of Vercle, nc: 
the river Kymene, between the 
advanced or of each cam 


the 1th of Auguſt, 1790. 


GusTavus Mau, Barox 


D*AzrmrFELT. 
Orno, BARON D'IceristrRO 


or 177 
Forces 11 
Dfferen 
Forces 11 
Recruit] 
full pay 
entral 
Allowan 
Reducec 
Reduced 
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the Year 1790, 


* 


703, 276 
499, 360 


200,000 


UPPLIES granted by Parliament for 


& a; 
1,240,000 o © 


17 11 
oO o 


9 © 


— — — 


2,433,636 17 11 


NAVY. 
SEL Fes. 1. 
DOR 20,000 men, including 3860 marines 
| , Manch 2. 
: Ininary, including half pay — 
tions 6 traordinaries $ ——— — 
ſhall APRIL 27, 
e of fx l 7 debt — —— 
ve ha 
le, ne A R M > F 
jen th FEB. . 


For 19,448 men, as guards and garriſons — 
Forces in the plantations b 
Difference between the Britiſh and Iriſh eſtabliſhments 
Forces in the Eaſt Indies — — 
Recruiting land forces and contingencies — 
Full pay to ſupernumerary officers — 

eral and general ſtaff officers A 
Allowances to the paymaſter-general, &c. &c. 

Reduced officers of land forces and marines 
Reduced horſe guards — 

leduced officers of Britiſh American forces — 
Mowances to ſeveral reduced officers of ditto 

Vicers late in the ſervice of the States General 

ops of foot for New South Wales — 


Maxcu 29. 
Etraordinaries for 1789, not provided for 


Chelſea penſioners — — — 
tenions to widows — — 
uch roads and bridges — — 


578, 562 
317,549 
8,245 
11,435 
10,808 
6,409 
63,276 
162,797 
202 
357092 
41997 
37392 
3,411 


356,458 
180,938 


9,991 


45859 
56,095 


—4 


14 · 
16 o 
10 1 


1,878,934 


O 


OR D- 


* 1 
„ . 


— 
| > | owe on 
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* Fun. 9 J. * -& 

Land ſervice previous to Dow. I 1 1783, not provided for 1,575 4 14 
Ditto for 1788, not provided for — — 13,869 0 6 
Ditto for 1790 — $ 
8 2 


Sea ſervice in 1788, not provided for 


* 


ARMAMENT. 


| | Mar 11. - 


MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 


FEB. 2. 
For paying off exchequer bills — 
Manch 2 
America and Eaft Florida ufferers — 
APRIL 15. 
Convicts at Plymoutn — 
on the Thames — 
Secretary of commiſſioners for regulating the ſhipping | 
of flaves — 
Ditto of Eaſt Florida e claims — * 
Ditto of American loyaliſts — — 
* Warren 3 eſq. 
xpences of executing an act for enquiring into the 
emoluments of = — of the cu — — 
Thomas Cotton, eſq. to pay bills of exchange, &c. 


Commiſhoners for the Amet ican ſufferers — 
Extra expences of the mint in 1798 — 
4g nor —— for New South Wales . 

r. Hu or printing the reports concernin 3 

African trade 4 2 — * . 910 0 © Profit o 
Civil eftabliſhment of Nova Scotia — | 6,476 17 6 | 
Ditto of New Brunſwick” | —— — 4,400 0 0 —_ 
Ditto of St. John's Iſland — — 1,840 0 0 
Pitto of Cape Breton — H— — 2,100 0 0 bxheq 
Ditto of Newfoundland — — 1,182 10 0 
Ditto of the Babania Iflands — — 4,080 0 0 


Carried forward — 5, 892,790 17 4 
7 Chict 1790 


98 0 e hs 4. * 
| Brought forward  — 11799 12 as 
. 4. if juſtice of the Bermuda Iſlands ——— 1 8 5 My 
43 Ino of Dominica — — — .© © 
0 b OS New South Wales —. 41558 7 8 
* —— — — — 8 | o 
{ | . APRIL 20. : 
— can ſufferers — — 35,785 15 6 
18 9 APpxIL 22. 2 C 
— (drels money | — — | 48,424 18 3 
8.995.739 15 94 
DEFICIENCIES, 
0 0 | Arzl 15 | | 
—— Defcier of grants for 1789 — 231,517 12 24 
— — 
. 4. d. : . | 
Navy — 2,433,636 17 11 
Army — 1,878,934 © 1 
0 0 Ordnance wwe 457,447 18.9 
— 2 1,000,000 © © 
2] Iiceuaneous iervices 5,995,739 15 
: Deficiencies — 23551) 12 a | 
7 : 
5 6 11,997,276 + 
| | 
0 ! Wars and Maas for raifing the Supplies for 1790. 
0 0 n | 
So and malt duty — 2,750,000 © © 
g _ Marci 25. : 
0 „er bs: — $500,000 0 © 
5 ApniL 1g. 
5 duplus of conſolidated fund on April 5 — 621,151 11 34 
3 APRIL 20. | 
6 11 duplus of conſolidated fund | — 2,300,000 © o 
To vo gr} = tickets, at C. 15 16 44 290,937 lo o 
PRIL 27. | 
y Rita old — 34,000 © © 
Y 13» 
0 © 4 
5 o We equer bill — — „ 
* i ' 12,496,088 11 34 
FE 119979276 4 91 
7 6 Exceſs of Ways and Means £. 49%812 6 64 
Chici 
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Public As paſſed in the feventh Sef- 


© fron of the ſeventeenth Parliament 
V Great Britain. : 


Feb. 25. e 

pcs duty act. 

Land tax act. — 

An act for indemnifying all 
perſons who have been con- 
cerned in adviſing or carrying into 
execution certain orders of council 
reſpecting the exportation of corn 
and grain, and alſo certain orders 


x 


iſſued by the prone general of 


is majeſty's colonies in America, 
« Marine mutiny bill, 
n 


April T,, | 

Act for the better ſupport of the 
dignity. of ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons, and for diſabling the 
ſpeaker forthe time being from hold- 
ing any office or place of profit, dur- 

pleaſure, under the crown. 

The militia pay and cloathing act. 

The —— — fack ng Y 

An act to indemnify fuc ons 

have amitted to qualify them - 
felves for offices and employments, 


an act as relates to the rendering the 
payment of credjtors more equal 
and expeditious in North Britain. 


An act for taking off the duties on 


Caps of ood Hops. 


3 April 28. CRE 
Two acts for railing money by ex- 

chequer bills. 2 

Act to appoint commiſſioners of 

the land tag. 

Act to continue ſeveral laws re- 


* to the manufacture of leather, 
C. , ** 4 

Act tocontinue the encouragement 
and reward of perſons diſcovering 
phe longitude, &c, 8 


unwrought tin exported beyond the 


2 


PUB LISP APE R 8. 


A4 for allowing time for the c. 
rollment of deeds and wills made 


5 Fone 9. 
Act to raiſe the ſum of one milli, 

Act for relief of the America 
loyaliſts and Eaſt Florida ſufferer, 


Act to ſettle an annuity on thy 


heirs and deſcendants of Willis 
Penn, eſq. the original proprietor 
the province of Pennſylvania, 


Act to ſettle an annuity on thy 


rev. Francis Willis, M. D. 
A&t for amending an act 27 Ger 
III. for allowing the importatior 
and exportation of certain goods it 
the ports of Jamaica, Grenada, I 
minica, New Providence, &c. 
Act to exempt goods importe 
from the ſettlement of Yuecata 


from-the duties impoſed on the fale 


of them by auction, &c. 
Act for itting the importa 
tion of Caſhew gum, &c. 
Act for encouraging new ſettle 
in his majeſty's American colonies, 
Act for regulating the ſlave trade 
Act to enable the governors o 
certain places beyond the ſeas tore 


mit the ſentence of tranſported te 
An act for continuing fo much of lo | 


4s. 
Act to change the puniſhment « 
burning of women. | 
Act to empower juſtices, &c, tt 
viſit pariſh workhouſes, 
Two acts reſpecting the duties ot 
low wines and ſpirits in North Br 
tain. s | 
AC bs ; contig the farming 
e t-h E uties. 
2 to alter an act 12 Geo. II. tt 


prevent frauds in gold and ſilret 


wares, and to alter an act 24 Get 
III. granting a duty on gold 
ver plate. "6 
| Vine, 10. 
Lottery act. 
Act to raiſe a ſum of money 0 
of the conſolidated fund, 


A 


AQ for granting new duties on 
Sy layi duty on the 
Act for laying a on 

ion of rag ſeed, &c. and | 
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the indemnity act paſſed Feb, 25, of 
the preſent ſoon. wg 


Ad to continue the act 26 G. III. 


for appointing commiſſioners to en- 
uire into the ſtate of the crown lands. 


the importation. of rape cakes duty quire 


143 for converting certain an · 
mities by tontine, eſtabliſhed by 
1n act of laſt ſeſſion, into certain 
mavities for an abſolute term of 


AA for granting new duties on to- 
haceo, &c. 
A tocontinue for a limited time, 


Act to explain an act 20 Geo. III. 
concerning county elections. 

Act to amend the act limiting the 
number of outſide paſſengers of — 
coaches, &c, FT 

AR to authorize the commiſſion- 
ers of the cuſtoms to defra 
of ſeizures gut of his majeſty's ſharg 
of ſeizures in general, - | 
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« CHARACTER of THOMAS A BECKET, Azcumuor 
of CANTERBURY. 


[From Mr. BrntnGToN! $ Bemo of the Rz1ow of Hover the. 


— 


SECOND, ] , 


Wee incurring the 
imputation of a vain ſin- 
lrity, may I ſuy, that the charac- 
of this man has never been fair] 
ated? When = catholic 
the portrait; his virtues 
1 and SOD 
re loſt in the lare of Ii They 
ew him as ann; ade unfortu- 
— hn ſing has that charac- 
that the eſſential 
Th — are not allowed to 
upon it. Sigce the recent date 
f the — it ſhould ſeem, 
wt the moral order of things has 
inverted. Some virtues loſt 
heir name; and what had been re- 
— exem and above 
1 ed — ceaſed 
b be fo. . proteſtant then ſeized 
e pencil, and viewing Becket, drew 
| portrait, on which were ſeen no 


«s, is much partial judgment. The 

ent hiſtorians, — who lie 

re me, an 

relfion. The glare of miracles, 

wehen was flaſhing round 
praiſes of Rome and 

= ain ini ea 

apotheofts which ce 

0 — 3 

e fit down with too bile, and er the 

a nn 


Ines of former beauty; On both* many 


With ſome e on my 
mind, I confeſs, I have deſcribed 
the conduct of Becket. Every where 
I faw him t as other men, and 
on ſome ons, I ſaw him greater. 
Real excellence there may — but 
it is, by com only, that we 
judge. B % Soy wk 7 Franke 
men of — the greateſt the 
could produce, in church or 
loſe all their ſplendor. Alexander is 
my irreſolute and timid politician :; 
lates of England, de- 
— cauſe, which their — con- 
—— held ſacred, are courtly ſy- 
ts, and excite contempt : 2 
hor college * cardinals, 5 by 
0 eir dignity, and bar- 
we an e ber — of the Ro- 
22 up their ve- 
'nalty, 2 — the ſhame of 
chriſtendom: Henry, the lord of 
le, whom Europe then 
admi and whom poſterity has 
called the greateſt of Engliſh —_— 
through the quarrel which elf 
provo is vn vindictive, 


timorous, and deceptious, never 


ſhewing one exertion which became 
a king, andever indulging a train of 
affections, which would have diſ- 
8 loweſt vaſſal: Becket, from 
compre, and is firm, dayntleſs, 

manly ; like a =P 


| 
| 
| 
| 


' 
1 


[4) The CHARACTER of THOMAS A BECKET,. 


and majeſtic river, he even 
in his courſe, hardly ruffled by rocks 
of ee and true to the level 
he had taken. 

“His endowments from nature were 
great, and he had given to the 
och cultivation, as ſtate of 


weigh his provocations and the iy 
ceſſant ſtreſs of low oppoſition, wa 
times permitted. It would have been der we cannot, and we may tall 


rons, wreſting Mazna Charta fry 


the t ſon of y. On ſon 
occaſions, I think, he was too ac 
in his ons, and too unyiel 


ing in his conduct; but when 


well, had he never ſeen Bo- forgive. His private virtues » | 

and imbibed from its maſters amiable, * They endeared him 1 
thoſe maxims of church domination, Henry, who loved him with a H an 
which, though the age held them ſa- ther's love; nor were they ſoumi guide 
cred, were to him the occaſion of it ſeemed, by adverſe fortune. Th h. 


an unfortunate controverſy, and 
to others br much affliftion 
Early in life, he was engaged in bu- 
nels which made him an able ne- 
gociator ; and the favour of his 
prince, which ſoon followed, raiſed 

im to uncommon greatneſs. But 
the unbounded confidence he enjoy- 
ed, was all uſed to enoble the ſource 
from which it- flowed. He did not 
enrich himſelf, his family, or his re- 
tainers. All-was' Henry's. His in- 
fluence he employed to gain him 
friends, and to ſpread his intereſt; 
and when he dif] layed a munificence, 
more than royal, it was his maſter's 
fame he looked to. The love of plea- 
fure, which, in a diſſipated court, 
can make the ſtouteſt virtue tregble, 
paſſed over his ſenſes, as a gentle 
gale. There was a ſternneſs in his 
character, which would not bend to 
affections that enervate; and it is 
remarkable, that, even when his 
enemies were .moſt numerous and 
malevolent, they never charged him 
with a fingle vice. His g paſ- 
ſions were the paſſions of a great 
mind, ſuch as, when circumſtances 
favour, lead men to the achieve- 
ments of patriots and of heroes ; and 
had providence given Becket to his 
country, but a few years later, we 
ſhould have ſeen him, oppoſing with 
main fortitude the wil ions 
of Rome, and at the head of the ba- 


of Saliſbury, his Secretary and cn 
panion, then deſcribes him bel 


when he checks his impetuoſity, g 
chides his too cauſtic humour, a 2h. 
does not give offence. ſto 

« Wi d to the controverh if 
itſelf, he only is competent to judge 


who can tranſport himſelf back 
the times I have deſcribed. Th 
. of the church, geemed 
acred, and by a ſelfiſh policy 
much, at all times, confounded witl 
thoſe of religion, were immediat 
connected with it. To require t 
Becket, on this ſhould not ha 
had the notions, which chriſtian Eu 
rope then had, is abſurd ; and to 
quire that, from any worldly motive 
he ſhould have relinquiſhed them 
is to think baſely of human nature 
I read in all his letters the ſtrongel 
conviction of the magnitude an 
holy import of his cauſe. By t 
force of what caſuiſtry, then, cc 
he have acted than as he did? 
favour of his prince, the allurement 
of patronage, the vaſt power of Cin 
terbury with its wealth, and the es 
dearing ties of his country, he fact 
ficed. In the gratification of a ral 
paſſion, I know, all that is not cen 
nected with it, weighs as does 2 f. 
ther; but in the — he let 
was there not a wider ſcope for ® 
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The CHARACTER of THOMAS A BECKET. [5] 


igny, or in the dependence, ſion of vice, the troubles which ſoon 


8 for on the followed, did not permit her to ex- 
mY — n - To AN. the 


f another? | perience — 

my Taten I think, through life „ Through 

to his conduct. ; * cation, re-- 

* f — 4 as he viewed it, not al- Figon,coubtc often aided his re- 
ution ; and when he exceeded 


xeption in — or in practioe, it be remembered, thut the convic- 


- : 
te upright. Appointed to yr a at the heart; — ſecing 
4 with which hoſe | 


H ſpurned the malevolent imputa- 
n, 00 „ and as the duties of his ſtation 
id? rected, ſteadil is choice. 


| 2 might hoop Ae es Freie bei, har 
m from his exertions, in the We write in water.” 
notion of virtue and the ſupprei | 


9 * 
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DESCRIPTION of the PERSON. and PRIVATE CHARACT 
pros of HENRY II. 

[From the faine Work) | - 


N was laben the de edi be fect, well ton | 
ſize, much-inclined to cor- and 


* 
4 
« 


pulency, and of a form maſculine 
and robuſt; broad in the cheſt, and 
5 limb. His com- 
his hair reddiſh, 


—— — and 
colour, when the mink wes 


* themſelves an and inno- 


| Sn but i in anger, tin 
flaming and furious as 
ET noſe lung and 
qua S noie lang and 
hands never wear | Heneyl&ted his 
never wearing gloves,” but in 
his cloaths were ſhort, 


with red, 


been called corrr-mantle) calculated 

r expedition, his boots plain, and 

— _ — no 

it was o were 

in a bruiſed and livid ſtate, rom, the 

repeated blows'of his horſes; yet he 

never fat down, - unleſs when un- 

avoidable. His chief amuſements 

were thoſe--of the field, which he 

rſued with an immoderate ardqur. 

| — — before the ſun 

often fati the moſt ro- 

buſt portſmen i mn 

turning, ſometimes late, ſat down to 

a frugal meal, which was ſoon diſ- 

ed, and was then again on his 

till an early hour him to 

his couch. Thus by exerciſe and 
abſtemiouſneſs he oppoſed a diſ 

fition to 1 which in 

: — wou have ade 

oubleſome and unweildy. His 

hawks were brought from Norway, 

and many from ales; and he was 


particulatly curious in his hounds, 


the hand a 
— . by. and ca 


| or the ſerious occupations of war 


— account he has ſometimes 


e chace; and re- 


from the ſtate of things, nec 
- diſturbed the 
very circumſtance of his abſence, 


— 


conſonous. 

«, His underſtandin 0 
the general powers of his L. 
above the ordinary level, and 
fo of . tenacious. He 
fond . well informed 
„and poſſeſſed a natural e 
_ which which his temper 1 
ſpicuity. He was affable and we 


bred, facetious and communicati 
When: the amuſements of the « 


buſineſs were over, he ſought 
company of the learned, and « 
hghted much in a circle of chun 
men, to propoſe ſubjects for diſq 
enn 


. — —— the vices of 
man, and his virtues belonged tot 
ince. If the firſt were manifa 


were the ſecond. - He wiſhed 


make- his people happy; and ! 
burthens he Sa on — were c 
ively light. Even in the fe 
lays hs 2 * 3 | 
their ſeverity, in the . 
of 22 — he er 
links loner he died Ws 2 


The reaſon was: 115 foreign e 
gementahdetained him much 
— continent during which, 
— of his juſticiaries 
laws were neglected; or many t 


public harmony. 


-£5-#--1-3-8=4 


a nation jealous of their honou!, 4 
conſtious of their ſuperior well 
in the ſcale of empire, was a fud 
of complaint; and when their ki 


EN them, PORT 


FEET TI 


The CHARACTER of INNOCENT iff, 1 


byte brow, to correct abuſes, and had done little to Improve their lay 
RACT n the laws. to correct their manners, to exte 
| liſh, did not love 1 to diffuſe the light 
n They admired as a war of ſcience, to ſpread the bleſſings of 
| « who extended his donfinions, ne | In's word, w maks them 2 
ad they ſeemed to ſhare in his tri- or a Added 
ell tongy Nor ws he well with Mu oth nominal ap had, Sept. 
rench*ſubj ormans * to him, and 
was go repted. The monarch of France Ireland, it 2 
is mind 3 mitted to his 22 But never 
was at to t was a conqueſt more imperfectly 
02” nd bates it was cher hb ſettled. IG 
nformed In, :s the moſt obvigus policy di- more brilliant, attended by any 
ted, to foment a > Gai of cap. real benefits; more fortunate, than 
fon, to hold out favour to the re- ſperous in uſeful and permanent 
ce and p , and to ſhew himſelf to ſucceſs; and had providence added 
e and wile — a few more years to its duration, we 
municati rain lord. ſhould have ſeen it terminate, moſt 
f the Henry wo NL the melancholy reverſe 
of war eee acquired glory. He died 
fought iu r Engliſh kings I will not ſay, LR but the experience of 
|, and et it was otherwiſe : but when, in t fps the moſt phil 
of chu el reflection, we take a view of fophical of the - monkiſh writers, 
for di Jaghnd, as he left it, and of each ta m—_ in ſorrow of mind, to 
pt their þ icular province which conſtituted por oboe an Yee 
wide empire of his command, good 


ices of ive are compelled to own, that he +. 

nged tot | 

maniſa * R 

ine The CHARACTER N of { INNOCENT fil. s 

were c [From the fas Work.] *. 

the fo | 

becauſe NNOCENT had vi He andtnigudgin filled his mind t 

in the « was learned, magnificent, per- 2 —— ſought, ſome - 

ut he rant, wiſe. In the knowledge of tim 5 from — which 
bvs and politics he had no : may excuſe: and 


— r he over- — e, t. No tear 

e 

playing as wanton] ws thoſe which reli ian wept, too juſtly ; 

CEL as pained the fnordinate exertions 
and worldly views of her 


&. 
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ACCOUNT of Fraxchs of ASSISIUM. Fornes, 7 the 
CISCAN ORDER. 


[From the ſame Wal! 


Pee named of Aſſiſium, 
from the place of his birth, 
a. town in the eccleſiaſtical ſtates, 
| about the year 1206 founded an or- 


der, the character and leading max- 


ims of which, even in an age of pro- 
digies, could excite amazement. He 
was the ſon of a merchant, and bred 
to his father's trade. But particu- 


larly conſtituted, and. UAſtening to 


dreams and viſions, his mind 6 

to other impreſſions : he deſpiſed the 

; money-getti ing ſe, ſolaced aA indi- 
gent by his charities, made himſelf 


2 2 of ridicule to his fellow. citi- 


ꝛzens, and finally ſurrendered into his 
father's. hands every proſpect of fu- 
ture ſu ſtripping off his gar- 
ments before him, that he might be 
the better able to repaat, he ſaid, 


Our father who art in heaven! He proved it. 


retired, indulging the warm ſug⸗ 


geſtions of his mind, by the prac- 


tiſes of ſelf-abaſement, in aiding the 
ſick, begging alms, for their relief, 
and ing ſtones on his back for 


the repair of ſome fallen churches. 


| — as a; gr 


As one day he liſtened to the goſ- 
pels, he heard the words read: 
Provide neither gold, nor ws. nog 
« nor braſs in your purſes; nor 
ſerip for your journey, neither two 
« coats, neither ſhoes, nor yet ſtaves, 
« for the workman is worthy of His 
« meat.” — + That,“ he exclaimed, 
« is the life Iwith for and he threw 
aſide. his ſhoes, his wallet, his ſtaff, 
and the little money he had, keeping tra 
one poor coat, with a capuce, 


only 
ſuch as the. ſhepherds in Italy then no 
wore, girded round with a knotted 


cord. his became the dreſs of his 
followers. 
« That he ſhould find 0 


may appear extraordinary. 1 


#o learning : but in his words there 


was a great ſimplicity; a gentlend | 
in his manners hich, ed: in * 
His. conduct a for 28 of injurie Wh the | 
a patience of inſults, a contempt d ne 
riches, and 7 hs which raiſed ad. 
miration, and drew attention round 
diſciples. With-. theſe, who wer 


eleven in number, having firſt drawn 
th a. rule founded. on the letter 
* gol pel maxims, he went to Rome, 
reſented himſelf before the 

— It was the high- minded In 
nocent. He heard the ow ly Francis 
announce the nature of his inſtitute 
which. a zeal for the reformation of 
vicious age . principally animated, 
and, after ſome ob ſectlon⸗ made to 
the practicability of the ſcheme, ap- 


& The 4.3 - Jn and 
more detailed, beſides 

the three Aa vows of f 
ity, an verty, contained in- 
boar A whith 2 peculiar to it. 
The brothers ſhall conſider them 
ims and ſtrangers in th 


poſſeſs no property in 


endowments of ell ear 

\ houſes; > thall ſap poet themleives © by ad 
the free paler — ol the faith- ue 
dul; hut, occaſion, ſhall re- A 


ceive money. There is a wonderfi 
ſpirit of humißty, of fubmniſion to 
a ruling, rovidence, of good will to 


mankind; which- pervades d i 
ary code of laws, tinctured air 

by no views of party, no ſelf. intereſt, ring 
human A ſociety oer 
chriſtian iloſophers was ſeen to e 
riſe, who b ſy effort, | ſeemed Ae 
could ſe "+ — mm te lon 
which the of Greece had N 
0 . to their Glen IT! 


191 
at an ancient ſaid of Zeno, into where being kindly. 
a father of the Stoic ſchool, eſarire rece — eſtabliſhed themſelves 
in et invenit 4 ipulos, with more firſt in Canterbury, and then in Lon- 
priety mi applied to the don, the name of Grey Friars. 
ty citizen o Aſbkune r Francis died ſeven years after this, 
« Soon he began to found convents, hav n | ſpread 
ds ben the fame of his ſanctity and of his inſtitute, and the repu- 
zentlench his diſciples mult A gf% ſent tation of a ſaint by Ka diſplay of ex- 
ited; in Wen, with excellent ions, in- traordinary virtues. In an age of 
injurie WT he provinces of Italy, to diſ- leſs intemperanee in religion, miracles 
itempt a nations, to preach, to infact, and the fancied — pa 
raiſed ad. 6 to edify.— In 1219 was held a liar favouss from heaven 
on round ral cha of the order near have been deemed neceſſary, to ſt 
oon had dum, when more than five thou- worth and admiration on —— 
ho were brothers appeared in the field. which, in itſe the | 
1t drawn i feveral — there they remained, excellences that fall to the lot of man. 
letter ai ang and ſleeping on the bare earth, But this circumſtance, and more than 
to Rome, e proviſions | flowed in from- the this, the ion which an inſtitute 
fore the ibquring towns, and the nobles ſo peculiarly framed. met with, ſerve 
nded In iin „with their to manifeſt the ſingular taſte of the 
7 — m hands adminiſter to them,— age. ao a> 20 
1nititute, . 23 * 
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Account of the Right Hon. ROBERT DUNDAS. | 


i. 


made to 
eme, ap- 


m, and 
" belid —_ 
edience, 
ined in- 
ar to it. OBERT DUNDAS of, Ar- 
r them niſton, late lord dent of 
s in the court of ſeſſion, was born on the 
in en of July, iN e received 
of their 75 AB educyion un un- 
elves by 8 
e faith- courſe of academi- 
hall re Tine n e univegſity of Edin- 
nderfu rh. In the end of the year 1733, 
ſion to vent fo Utrecht, where the lec- 
will toon the Roman law were at that 
his eu. n confiderable reputation. a 
1tured lined abroad for four years; an 
ntereſt, Ing the receſs of ſtudy at the 


ety 0: ett, he ſpent a conferable 
cen tone at ais, and in viſiting ſeveral 
eemed A the ipal towns of France 2nd 
__ & boy countries. 

| boalte 33 to e in 1 
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COUNT of the Right Honourable 1 r DUNDAS 1 
Mxisrox, late LORD PRESIDENT of the COURT of SESSION. 


* the + Secand Volume of the TrxANSACTIONS of the TER 
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of the followi ear and, 
in ning is 8 nces, 
ve ample p — of his inheriting, 
Ar utmof 72 the 2 
an of his famil is elo- 
l ious — animated; 
in 74 T diſplayed, a wonder- 
ful fertility of e tempered 
dyn difcriminating judgment, which 
gave, even to his unpremeditated ha- 
es, a methodical arrangement; 
in conſultation, he poſſeſſed a * 
"neſs of apprehenſion beyond | 
ample ; and his memory, which _ 
moſt ſingularly tenacious, enabled 
him to treaſure up, and to produce 
inſtantaneouſly, every caſe or prece- 
dent which was applicable to the mat- 
ter before hit. 
_ 4 Thusliberally GFR 
& * 
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with requiſite to eminence in 
his on, he had the honour of 
being appointed ſolicitor- general for 
Scotland in September 1742, at the 
early age of twenty- nine. is im- 

t office he held only for four 
years. He had obtained it through 
the favour of the Carteret admini- 
ſtration, which was then in power; 
but, on the change of miniſtry, which 
Took place in 1746, when the Pel- 

party regained its influence in 
the cabinet, he, t er with the 
other friends of the former miniſtry, 
reſigned their offices. 

« 'But the high conſideration in 
which he then ſtood with his brethren 
at the bar, was not diminiſhed by the 
loſs of an office dependent on mini- 
ſterial favour. In the ſame year, 
1746, he was elected dean of the fa- 
culty of advocates, and continued to 
mou over that reſpectable body till 

is elevation to the bench in 17060. 

_ « Inthebeginningofthe year 1754,” 
Mr. Dundas was elected member of 
en. for the county of Edin- 

urgh ; and, in the following ſum- 
mer, he was appointed his majeſty's 
advocate for Scotland. * 

In parliament, the ſhare which 
Mr. Dundas took in public buſineſs, 
and his Eng on many 1n- 
tereſting ſubjects of diſcuſſion, which 
occurred in that important period 
during which he fat in the houſe of 
commons, were ſuch as fully to juſtify 
the character he had already attained 
for talents and ability. Such w 
the complexion of the times, and Yo 
high the tide of party, that it was per- 
haps impoſſible tor human wiſdom to 
have pointed out a line of political 
conduct which could entirely exempt 
from cenfure. The lord advocate 
ſhared with the reſt of his party inthe 
cenſure of thoſe who followed an o 

ſite plan of politics; but of him it 
may certainly with truth be affirmed, 
that in no inſtance was he ever known 


F 


. 

to ſwerve from his principles, or u ref 
act a part in which T n 
countenance of many of the firme los 
friends to the had of their coun. Wfecuri 
try. «] 
6 oppoſition which the u: ene 
advocate gave to the eſtabliſhment af ay t 
a militia in Scotland, afforded a top van: 
of blame to a great party in this coun- n 
try, who warmly ſupported that me:. Were: 
ſure. But when the queſtion is di. a the 

3 viewed, it will appear i de 
one of thoſe doubtful points, on — 
which the wiſeſt men and the bet de re 
patriots may entertain oppoſite opi-· ¶ vent. 
nions. bed behin 
The a ſion of an invaſon nomic 
from France, which, from the com- ¶ te pe 
mencement of the war in 1756, had en 
been repeatedly threatened upon the tall 
ſouthern coaſts of the iſland, occa-Wi we 1 
ſioned the paſſing of various acts o te n 
the legiſlature, for the eſtabliſhment] has b 
and lation of the militia force tificia 
through the ſeveral counties of Eng- kr © 
land. In the beginning of the yearly count 
1760, the fame apprehenſion had e. toldie 
tended to Scotland. The ſmall arma their 
ment under Thurot committing ad end 
of depredation on the weſtern coal flight 
with perfect impunity, began to e need 
cite a alarming ſenſe of the den duſtr 
fenceleſs ſituation of the county vi 
Meetings were held in many of t factu 
counties, and geſolutions paſſed to 5 y 
applying to liament to re I 
8 alt Bat of a militia fue ther | 
land, upon a fimilar plan with tha of oy 
which now ſubſiſted in England their 
The political emergency ,appear* i fr tt 
the ſame through the whole kingdom ndu! 
The Scots were alike ſenfible to ti « a 
danger of their lives and > 
as their neighbours of the ſouth polit! 
They juſtly conſidered themſelves 1 
3 by the treaty of union, a fir t 
an equal footing with the Engi Cot] 
with regard to all the privileges o new 
Britiſh ſubjects; and while the in endo 
habitants of one part of the in Kati 


* 


. 


e furniſhed with arms for their 
| not the an defence, it ſeemed but juſtice to 
e firmer Wow the other the ſame means of 


Ir COUn. 


the lord 


ſecurity and protection. 
Theſe arguments, which are of 
general nature, or at beſt applicable 


ment of to a temporary emergency, and 
d a topic vn apprehenſion rather of eventual 
his coun-Wthan of immediate danger, were an- 
hat mes. iſWered by reaſons drawn from the ſtate 
n is dil. of the country, from the character of 
ppear to the people, and from a view of thoſe 
DInts, on equences. which muſt have been 
the belt de reſult of the propoſed eſtabliſh- 
fite opi- I went. Scotland, it was argued, is far 


behind her ſiſter-kingdom in the ceco- 


invaſion WM nomical arts of induſtry. The genius of 
the com. ¶ the people, particularly in the north. 
756, had en parts, is averſe to labour and 
pon the v all the arts of But the Scots 


we warlike from conſtitution, and 
te military character of the nation 
has been high in all ages. The ar- 
bicial habits of diſcipline and regu- 
kr exerciſe, are little neceſſary in a 
untry, where 

bldiers, — with — to 
their native land, and prompt to de- 
end themſelves with ſpirit upon the 
lighteſt 
need excitement to the arts of in- 


occa- 
s acts of 
li ſhment 


the de duſtry. Agriculture is, in many diſ- 
county vids, dame full, neglected. nu- 
y of tt factures, through the whole country, 
ſed fo re yet in their infancy. , The em- 
procu ployment of our labourers can nei- 


ber be ſpared from their fields, nor 
of our mechanics from their looms, 
their forges, or their anvils. To of- 
fer to thoſe who are little diſpoſed to 
nduſtry, ſuch allurements to idleneſs 
s2 national militia would preſent, 
vould be, in the higheſt degree, im- 
politic and ruinous to the country. 

Thus, it appears, that the ſcheme 


__ for the * ment of a militia in 
ng Letland, admits of very oppoſite 
geo J news; and men of candour, equally 


adowed with good ſenſe, and equally 
Kriotic, may be ſuppoſed, as was 
$ 


» iſlanc 
1 


F 


by nature 


alarm of danger. But they 
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certainly the caſe, to have formed 
different opinions on the ſubject. 
What part the lord advocate of Scot- 
land, who, by his office, is one of the 
chief guardians of the ſtate, and bound 
by duty to a watchful attention in all 
matters which regard the intereſt of 
his country, ought to have taken in 
that meaſure, it would be preſump- 
tion in any man to pronounce 
confidence, — he — gre yawn 
opinions, equally weighty. and re- 
le, are found on either fide of 
queſtion. 1 j 
Alt is not to be denied, that argu- 
ments of a very illiberal-nature were 
in. parliament by a few mem- 
bers, who, with a mean and narrow 
writ, reproached this country with 
iſaffection to government, and in- 
culcated the of allowing the 
uſe of arms to thoſe who had recently 
employed them in rebellion. It was 
no wonder that aſperſions of this na- 
ture called forth the moſt animated, 
noble, and ſpirited defence of their 
country's honour from ſeveral of the 
Scottiſh members, who perhaps con- 
tended the more keenly. in behalf of 
that meaſure, that they ſaw it. oppoſed 
from ſuch unworthy motives. But 
the queſtion, Viewed without, preju- 
dice, remains ſtill diſputable ; and 
the arguments of the lord advocate 
againſt the-eſtabliſhment of a militia 
in Scotland, were - founded on the 
great principles of national expedi- 


ency, and a ow ge for what 
£ him the real and ſubſtantial inte- 
eſts of the country. | 
„On the 14th of June 1969, Mr. 
Dundas was appointed t of 


the court of ſeſſion. is was the 
zra of the ſplendour ot his public 
character. Inveſted with one of the 
moſt important - truſts. that can be 
committed to a ſubject, the ſuperin- 
tendance and regulation- of the high- 
eſt judicature of his co „he ac- 


* 


i 
| 
i 
[ 
i 
| 
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the twerity-ſeven years in which he 
held it, with ſuch conſummate abi- 
lity, wiſdom and rectitude, as muſt 
found a reputation durable as the na- 
tional annals, and tranſmit his me- 
with honour to all future times. 
At his firſt entry upon office, the 
public, though well aſſured of his 
abilities, was doubtful whether he 
eſſed that power of application 
meaſure of aſſiduity, which is 

the firſt duty of the ſtation that he 
now filled. Fond of ſocial inter- 
courſe, and of late engaged in a ſphere 


of life where natural talents are the 


chief requifire to eminence, he had 
. 8 —— but reluctantly to 

e habits of profeſſional induſtry. 
But it was ſoon ſeen, that accidental 
circumſtances alone had prevented 
the development of one great feature 
of his character, a capacity of pro- 


found application to buſineſs. He 


had no ſooner taken his ſeat as 
ſident of the ſeſſion, than he devoted 
himſelf to the duties of his office, 
with an ardour of which that court, 
even under the ableſt of his prede- 
ceſſors, had ſeen no example, and a 
everance of attention which ſuf- 
no remiſſion to dhe lateſt hour 


of his life. 


Of all the grievances to which a 
free le can be ſubjected, one of 
the heavieſt and moſt ſevere is the 
tediouſneſs of judicial procedure, that 
delay of juſtice which makes oſten 


ya itſelf more tolerable than 
means to be purſued for obtain 


ang its redreſs. Senſible of this truth, 
and determined to remedy (in as far 
as material juſtice would permit) ſo 
t an evil, the preſident applied 
mſelf immediately to the determi- 
nation of a long arrear of law-ſuits, 
——— though in ty ad pon ſtage, and 
ri judgment, had hung u 
* rolls of — during the ied 
of five preceding ſeſſions. Theſe, in 
the courſe of the ſummer · ſeſſion 1760, 


4 


* 


and in the firſt month of the nen 
ſeſſion, were all decided, while the 
current buſineſs of the term was like. 
wiſe diſpatched; and thus a load, 
which had been accumulating during 
two years and a half, was cleared away 
in the ſpace of three months. The 
long which had never been 
purged ſince the inſtitution of the Mee col 
court, and of which the very name Ide re 
was of evil augury, was thus annihi. bench, 
lated at once; nor was it ever reviv. bned b 
ed while Mr. Dundas fat in the pre. WW i 
ſident's chair. a rence 
The primary cauſe of this great WWefthe t 
reform in the diſpatch of buſine h daily e 
certainly to be found in the uncom- Wet this 
mon power of his own mental abili- Witte jud 
ties. Amidſt that multiplicity of N cuctie 
ſuits with which the court of ſeſſion Nu whit 
is at times overwhelmed, no party WW ture, 
was ever heard to complain that the WWcnſue! 
dent had treated his cauſe ſnper- WWcable, t 
tally, or with an imperfect intelli- um wt 
gence of the arguments which ſup- Wiſfcier 
ported it. But che truth was, he of. N cteric 
ten drew his knowledge of thoſe ar- ¶ bilitie 
guments, leſs from the information WWtention 


of the counſel than from the ſtore- hu il 


houſe of his own mind ; for it was there is 
liar to him, that he could make eat l; 
irnſelf thoroughly maſter of a cauſe, des 
and form the ſoundeſt judgment of hat 
its merits, from the fimple peruſal of WM ment, : 
the ſtate of facts. His memory en- ud me 
abling him to retain theſe facts with N all ti 
the utmoſt eaſe, he could, in the courſe &minj! 
of a very few hours, dedicated to the 
ſal of the caſes, prepare himſelf 
upon the daily buſineſs of the court. 
Stimulated by his example, the other 
judges exerted all their powers of 2p. 
plication ; and thus the machine of 
juſtice moved with a conſtant and 
equal celerity, while his regulating 
influence operated on all its par 
« But- if the aſſiduity and diligence 
of judges in ſtudying the cauſes that 
come before them, is the firſt r uiſite 
towards the diſpatch of bunch de 


% 
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eſſential concern is, that theſe a court, as it is with perſonal beauty, 
= ſhall be decided with brevity, (the obſervation of one of the ableſt 


ne next 
ile the 


as like. that the time which is aporopri- judges of human nature +) the form 
a load, o to giving judgment be not con- upon the whole, when ſurveyed at its 
during WWfmed in ſuperfluous reaſonings, or proper diſtance, may be conſum- 
d away en ſpecies of wavering debate, mately graceful; but it is not expe- 
. The ich equally retards procedure, and dient to examine it by too near an 
r been ¶ ¶aniniſhes the reſpect and dignity of approach, or to too minutely 
of the Nee court. There is no doubt that its particular features. | 
7 name the reaſoning of judges upon the 4% Such were known to be the ſen- 
anniki. Jeck, is of excellent effect, when ſea- timents of that great judge, whoſe 
' reviv. iWncd by that diſcretion which is fitted character we are now attempting to 
he pre. No impreſs an audience with reve- delineate ; and correſponding to theſe 

ele the wiſdom and ſolemnity ſentiments was his own conduct upon 


ofthe tribunal. And of this we have the bench. He very rarely entered 


8 great 

I ily examples in the ſupreme court into a laboured argument on the 
ncom- We this country. The arguments of whole grounds of a cauſe; much lefs 
1 abili- WW tte judges are often replete with in- into an examination orgonfutation of 
ity of Wfrution to the bar. In many caſes, the opinions delivered by his brethren. 
ſeſſon o which, from their circumſtantiate He limited himſelf to a ſhort and 


party WW mature, neither the written nor the ſolemn enunciation of his own opi- 
at the WW conſuetudinary law is directly —__ nion, which he generally ſu 

ſuper- WWcble, theſe are the re/pon/a pruden- by a very few reaſons, on which he 
intelli- un which ſupply that unavoidable a ended the deciſion ought to 
1 fup- Wtefciency. They are, moreover, a His manner of f g was 
he of. ctterion to the public, both of the firm and authoritative ; his lan 

fe ar. adilities of jud and of their at- forcible, though unadorned in its 
nation N ention to the Taties of their office. — ſeeking not to pleaſe, 
ſtore but ſtill, it muſt be admitted, that But to convince, he di thoſe 


bere is much danger in allowing too graces of elocution which the orator 
= latitude to judicial reaſonings. may frequently find of uſe to palliate 
des the delay of buſineſs, there is error, but which the gp ſel- 
heard that that warmth of ar dom to employ, who 1s only 14 
nent, againſt which even the witeſt of inculcating truth. | 


y en- ad moſt di ſpaffionate of men cannot Ne maintained, with great ſtrict- 

with al times guard themſelves, ſhould neſs, albthe forgis of the cqurt in the 0 
ourſe lminiſh- the reverence due to the conduct of buſineſs. Theſe he wiſe- 

to the wurt, and even the authority of its ly conſidered as eſſeatial, both to the 
ſelf I &cifons; for thoſe judgments can equaladminiſtration of juſtice, and as 4 
court. duredly have but little weight which the outworks which guard the law j : 
other ue known to be the reſult of a war againſt» thoſe too common, but moſt 1 
f 2p- N contraditory ideas. In a tribu- unworthy artifices which are employ- 14 
ne of Wi ul compoſed of many judges, there ed to proſtitute and abuſe it. 1 
and duſt of courſe be a frequent diverſity = To the bar, he conducted hi '| 
A ff opinion ; but it is not always de- ſelf with uniform attention and 1 


indle that the grounds of thoſe dif- ſpect. He liſtened with patience to 
t 


pence ben opinions ſhould be publicly the reaſonings of the counſel. He $ 
— It is with the wiſdom of never anticipated the arguments af . [/ 
, the —_ ö 
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the pleader, nor interrupted him with 


queſtions to ſhew his own accuteneſs ; 
but left every man to ſtate his cauſe 
in his own way: nor did he ever in- 
terfere, unleſs to reſtrain what was 
either manifeſtly foreign to the ſub. 
ject, or what wounded, in his appre- 
henſion, the dignity of the court. In 
this laſt reſpect he was moſt laudably 

nctilious. He never ſuffered an 
improper word to eſcape, either from 
the tongue or pen of a counſel, with- 
out the ſevereſt animadverſion; and 
ſo acute was that feeling which he 
was known to poſſeſs, of the reſpect 


— of every rank an 
R but theſe were taught, 
t 


at the ſame time, to walk with cir- 


cumſpection, to guard their conduct 
with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs, 


and to dread the ſlighteſt deviation 
from the narrow path of their duty. 


of this eminent man, which is, th 


« With theſe endowments of mind 
and high ſenſe of the duties of h 
office, it is not ſurpriſing, that amid 
all the differences of ſentiment whid 
the jarring intereſts of individuals 
the more powerful influence of pol 
tical faction, give riſe to, there ſhoul 
be but one opinion of the charadte 


from the period of the inſtitution « 
that court over which he preſided 
however conſpicuous in particul; 
departments might have been t 
merit of ſome of his predeceſſors, 1 
man ever occupied the preſident 


that was due to the bench, that there chair, who combined in himſelf i int to 
were but few occafions when it be- many of the eſſential requiſites for thi «1 
came neceſſaty for him to expreſs it. diſcharge of that important office. ous, it 
„There were indeed other occa- But it is not the intention of t ia pro! 
fions, on which his feelings were moſt writer of this account to preſent Ws juri 
keenly awakened, and on which he faultleſs picture. Nothing, in fa um 
gave vent to a becoming ſpirit of in- is of ſo httle value as indifrimies 1 ſepa 
gnation. He treated with the egyric; nothing ſo empty andy, 
greateſt ſeverity every inſtance, either inſignificant as his praiſe who ſheuWſ{penc 
of malverſation in the officers of the that he is · blind to imperfections, jure, 
law; or of chicanery in the inferior we allow the merits of this great ma «T 
— of the court. No ca- in poſſeſſing, in their utmoſt extent ¶ ue, a 
mnious or iniquitous proſecution, the moſt eſſential requiſites for thi Frinc1| 
no attempt to pervert the forms of ſtation which he filled, it is but a ſmali i bey in 
law tv the ' purpoſes of oppreſſion, derogation from the confeſſed emi di di 
ever eluded his penetration, or eſcap- nence of his character, when we ac #", ca 
ed his juſt reſentment. knowledge a deficiency in ſome ſub" gre 
« Thus, ally watchful, and ordinate qualities. bougt 
earneſtly ſolicitous to maintain both Of theſe, what was chiefly to h We ij 
the dignity and the rectitude of that regretted, and was alone wanting e an, | 
ſupreme tribunal over which he pre- the perfection of his mental accom Ned 
ſided, the influence of theſe endea- pliſliments, was, that he appeared . 4rniſt 
vours extended itſelf to every inferior give too little weight or value to tha Nene 
court of judicature; as the motion ſtudies which are properly terme 
of the heart is felt in the remmeſt ar- literary. This was the more remark 
= In reviewing the ſentences of able in him, that, in the early perioc 
inferior judges, he conſtantly exprefſ- of his life, he had proſecuted himſe 
ed his defire of ſupporting the juſt thoſe ſtudies with advantage and ſuc 
order of ceſs. In his youth, he had made 


great proficiency in claſſical learning 
and his memory retaining fait f 
whatever he — ph acquired, it u. 
not unuſual with him, even in bil 
ſpeeches on the bench, to cite, andi 


ith much riety the mol 
apply Ta „ ſtrilun 


of mind 
es of hi 
at amid 
nt which 
duals ' 
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h is, th: 
tution « 
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been t 
flors, ni 
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on of th 
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pty an 
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eat ma 
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tin oration, as it ſtands u 
9 1 of the faculty of 
ample teſtimony. 
His fon, it is true, afforded a 
ſtrong proof, that-the force of natural 
talents alone may conduct to eminence 
and celebrity. He was rich in na- 
tive genius, and therefore felt not the 
want of acquired endowments. But 
in this he left an example to be ad- 
mired, not imitated. 
from nature equal powers with his; 
and even of himſelſ it muſt be allow- 
ed, that if he was a great man with- 
neral literature, or 


of the ancient au- 
theſe ſtudies, though 
":lified to ſucceed in them, it does 
u appear that he ever poſſeſſed a 
bent oc inclination. 
t it, the weightier duties of 
Ive life, which he was early called 
ecluded the op 
frequently indulging it; an 

even a knowl 


vocates, bears 


e of the faſci- 
wing power of thoſe purſuits, in 
lienating the mind from the ſeverer, 
ut more neceſſary occupations, might 
me inclined him at laſt to difreliſh 
fom habit, what it had taught him at 
fiſt to reſiſt from principle. 

« That this principle was errone- 
us, it is unneceſſary to conſume time 
p proving. It is ſufficient to ſay, that 
s juriſprudence can never ho 
mymaterial advancement as a ſcience, 
ff ſeparated from the ſpirit of philo- 
phy, ſo that ſpirit cannot exiſt, in- 
dependent of the cultivation of litera- 


jure. 

« That the ſtudies of polite litera- 
ture, and an acquaintance with the 

ncaples of general erudition, while 
bey improve the ſcience, add luſtre 
ad dignity to the profeſſion» of the 
hu, cannot be denied. So thought all 
tte greateſt Jawyers of antiquity. So 
the moderns, that 
ge and 'maſt accompliſhed 
man, of whoſe. character we have 
rated ſome imperfect features, Lord 
Arniſton, the father of the late lord 
pelident ; of which his inaugural 


ew inherit 


out the aids of 
of cultivated taſte, he muſt have 
{till a greater, had he availed hi 
of thoſe lights which they furniſh, 
ement which they 


This moſt uſeful and valuable 
life was terminated. on the 14th of 
December 1787. 
which, thou 


and that improv 


His leſt illneſs, 
of ſhort continuance, 
was violent in its nature, he bore with 
reateſt magnanimity. He died 
e 75th year of his age, in the 
rfect enjoyment of all his faculties ; 
a time, when his long ſervices might 
have juſtly entitled him to eaſe and 
repoſe, but which the ſtrong ſenſe of 
his duty would not 
ſeek while his 
continued ; at 


wer of uſefulneſs 
t period, in ſhort, 
when a wiſe man would wiſh to fini 
ſoon indeed for 
public good, but not too late for his 
own reputation.” 


his courſe ; tog, 


4 


> 


he 
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MEMOIRS of Sir WILLIAM WATSON. 


FExtracted from the Second Volume of Dr. PuLTzney's HrsTorc, 
and BroGRAPHICAL SKETCHEs of the PrRoGREss of Borayy j 


EnGLanD.] 


MONG thofe learned bota- 
+ nifts of England, who early 
recognized the prevailing excellencies 
of the Linnæan fyſtem, muſt be 
ranked the late Sir William Watſon. 
At a period when botany was feebly 
ſupported in theſe kingdoms, after 
the deceaſe of the Sherards, and the 
retirement of Sloane, his talents and 
his zeal enabled him, as far as the in- 
fluence of an individual could extend, 
to ſuſtain and promote this ſcience, 
not only with his own countrymen, 
but with thoſe learned foreigners who 
viſited this kingdom. Whilft, there- 


Fore, juftice to his character and at- 


tainments, in the ſubject of this work, 
demand conſideration, I feel an addi- 
tional motive to pay à tribute to his 
memory, ariſing from a grateful re- 
membrance of the friendſhip and 
correſpondence with which he ho- 
neured me. 

„Sir William Watſon was born 
in 1715, in St. John's-ſtreet, near 
Smithfield. His father was a reput- 
able tradeſman in that ftreet, and 
died leaving him very young. When 
he had attained to a 5 — age, he 
was ſent to merchant taylor's ſchool ; 
and from thence was apprenticed, to 
Mr. Richardſon, apothecary, in 1730. 

In his youth he rod ſtron 

ropenſity to the ſtudy of nature] 
iſtory, and particularly to that of 
plants. This led him to make fre- 


quent excurſions in a morning, ſeve- 


ral miles from London; ſo that he 
became early well acquainted with 
the Leci natales of the indigenous 
plants of the environs of London ; 
and, during his apprenticeſhip, he 


F . minent 

gained the hono remium giv 
annually by 8 con 
pany, to ſuch young men as exhib 
a ſuperiority in the knowledge 
plants, in thoſe excurſions made 
the demonſtrator of Chelſea garden 
and inſtituted for the purpoſe of init 
ating the apprentices ofthe company! 
a ſcience ſo neceſſary to the profeſſor 
This premium, conſiſted of a har 
ſomely bound copy of Ray's Synop 
He continued, at times, through 
his life, to attend on theſe occaſion 
and meet his former aſſociates wit 
great pleaſure and delight. 

In 1738, Mr. Watſon marric 

and Jet up in buſineſs for himſe 
His ſkill, his activity, and diligen 
in his profeſſion, ſoon diſtinguiſt 
him among his acquaintance ; as dl 
his taſte for natural hiſtory, and! 
— 3 of philoſophic 
ubjects among the members of f 
royal ſociety, of which honourad: 
body he was elected a memb 
early in the year 1741 ; his two ful 
communications being printed in th 
forty-firſt volume of the Philofophi 
cal Tranſa&tiqgs. . 

& Soon aftef his admiſſion intot 
royal ſociety, Mr. Watſon diſtin 
guiſhed himſelf as a botaniſt. 

« In 1748, Mr. Watſon had 2 
opportunity of ſhewing attention | 
M. Kalm, during his abode in Lag 
land, which was from February d 
Auguſt, when he embarked for Ame 
He introduced him to the 


ag | 
s of | 
m the 


rica, 4 
curious gardens, and accompa' oy 
him in Everal botanical excur0__ Ar. 
in the environs of E 6 n 


eminent pupil of Linnaws, © 1 
a Sec 


* , 
gediſh divine, on his return home, 
tune profeſſor of cxconomy at Abo, 
ere he died Nov. 16, 1779, aged 


f The ſame civilities were mani- 


ORICH 
„aby Dr. Watſon to the preſent 
W OE Dr. Pallas, of Peterſburg 
ring his abode in England, which 
1 ba July, 1761, to April, 
vs coll” , : 
". .vþ I © IN 1 in company with Dr. 
4 ; hell, Mr Watſon exnined the 
made ins of the \ re 2 
garden ging to the Tr adeſcants. cy 
of ian ed the arbutus, and the cupreſſus 
—_— ricana, with other exotics, in a 
-ofeflo i'gor0us ſtate, after having ſuſtained 
1 han WM vinters of this climate for one 
Synopſi red and twen years. This 
-ougho tion had alſo afforded a proof, 
can often exemplified, of the large 
ie to which the common buck- 


tes wit 


grow. They found one 


born will 


bout twenty feet high, and near a 


marrie t ü 

himiſell 12 diameter. 

diligen *In 1751 were laid before the 
agu ſome very curious and inte- 


ling particulars, relating to the 


1 as d. 


and h of plants, which tended to con- 
dſophic i the truth of that doctrine in a 
of i rkable manner. Theſe were 
1ourad! kaloned.by a letter from Mr. My- 
membel of Berlin, informing Mr. Wat- 


in, that a tree of the palma major 
is fabe!liformibus, which, althou gh 
dad borne fruit for thirty years 
kill, bad never brought any to per- 
Kion, until the flowers of a male 
brought from Leipſic, tw 
n miles diſtant, had been ſuf- 


two Hirt 
ed in th 
iloſophi 


into t 


diſtin 


had ed over its branches. After this 
ation ion, the tree yielded the firſt 
in Eng 1 one hun and the ſe- 
vary tl u, upon repeating the experiment, 
or Ame We two hed Hine —4 from 
to the ich eleven young palm-· trees had 
npanieq 2 

curſion 

TE" 1751, to the memory of Dr. 
gho | Compton, biſhop ot London, 
Swedill . 
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Ar. Watſon paid the ſame tri- 


[77 
the friend and / patron of Mr. Ray, as 


he had done to that of the Tradeſ- 


cants ; and gives a hiſt of thirty-three 
exotic trees, which were then remain- 
ing in the garden at Fulham. From 
this catalogue may be inferred, not 
only the original ſplendor of the 
den, and the zeal and taſte the 
iſhop ſhewed in the cultivation of 
ſuch numerous curioſities, « but the 
facility with which trees of very dif- 
ferent latitudes may become natu- 
ralized in England. 

« In the 45th volume of the Philos 
ſophical Tranſactions, page 301, we 
find “an account of the cinnamon 
tree; occaſioned by a large ſpeci- 
men, equal in fize to a walking cane, 
ſent over by Mr. Robins to Dr. Le- 
therland, and which was exhibited 
to the inſpection of the Royal Society. 
From this account we learn, that 
three cinnamon trees, which were in- 
tended to have been ſent to Jamaica, 
were growing inthe garden of Hamp- 
ton Court in the reign of king Wil- 

« Mr. Watſon, about this time, 
was the firſt, as I apprehend, who. 
communicated to the Engliſh reader 
an account of a revolution which was 
about to take place among the learn- 
ed, in botany and zoology, reſpecting 
the removal of a large body of ma- 
rine productions, which had hereto- 
fore been ranked among vegetables; 
but which were now proved to be of 
animal origin, and — —— che 

of zooph in the ent 
ſyſtem of uk oh It may be eaſily 
een that this reſpects the corals, 
corallines, eſcharæ, madrepores, 
ſponges, &c. and although even Geſ- 
ner, Imperatus, and Rumphius, had 
ſome obſcure ideas relating to the du- 
bious ſtructure of this claſs, yet the 
full diſcovery, that theſe ſubſtances 
were the fabrications of pol was 
owing to M. Peyſſonnel, phytician-at 
| pe. This gentleman had 

3 inmdibded 


ö 
j 
4 
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imbibed this opinion firſt in 172 3, at 


Marſeilles; and confirmed it, in 1725, 
on the coaſt of Barbary. While in 
Guadaloupe, he wrote a volume of 
pages in quarto, in proof of this 
abject, which he tranſmitted in ma- 
nuſcript to the Royal Society of Lon- 
don. This treatiſe, in which the 
author ſeemed to have put the mat- 
ter out of doubt, as to the animal 
origin of theſe bodies, was tranſlated, 
analyzed, and abridged, in 1752, by 
Mr. Watſon ; and publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, at a time 
when the learned were wavering in 
their opinions on this matter. M. 
Trembly's inveſtigation” reſpecting 
the freſh water polypes had paved 
the way for the reception of Peyſſon- 
nel's truths ; and Mr. Watſon hin- 
felf, in company with M. Trembly, 


had an 13 on the coaſt of 
en on a viſit at the duke of 


Suſſex, w 
Richmond's, in one of thoſe annual 
excurſions which for many years he 
ſeldom failed to make in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, of verifying M. Peyſſonnel's 
ſyſtem, in viewing the polypes of the 
corallines. 

« In 1754, Mr. Warfon wrote an 
account of the firſt edition of the 
Species Plantarum of Linnæus, which 
was publiſhed in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, p. 555, for that year. It 
is not only highly worthy of being 
read, for the uſeful information and 
curious critical matter it contains, 
but alſo on account of its having pro- 
duced from that celebrated profeffor 
a handfome letter written in Latin; 
in which he takes occaſion toacknow- 


ledge the candor and ſkill of the 
author in high terms; and vindi- 


cates himſelf tor having, in his work 
above-mentioned, given tothe meacia 
(a plant fo called by Cateſby, in ho- 
nour of Dr. Mead) a different name. 
Linnæuss letter was printed the ſuc- 
ceeding year, in the ſame publica- 


tion. 


tricity. He afterwards fired infan 


| & Theſe talents, it may be caßh 
imagined, rendered him a welcome 
viſitor to Sir Fans Sloane, who hz 
retired to Chelſea in 1740. In fat 
he enjoyed no ſmall ſhare of the f 
vour and eſteem of that veteran j 
ſcience; and was honoured ſo far.: 
to be nominated one of the truſtet 
of the Britiſh Muſeum by Sir Ha 
himſelf, who died Jan.-11, 1753. 

« After its eft2bliſhment in Mon 
tagu-houſe, Mr. Watſon was ve 
aſidnous, not only inthe internal x 
rangement of ſubjects, but alſo i 
getting the garden furniſhed wit 
plants; inſomuch that, in the fir 
year of its eſtabliſhment, in 1756, i 
contained no fewer than ſix hundr 
ſpecies, all in a flouriſhing ftate. 

« Having given ample fpecimer 
of the genius and abilities of Mt 
Watſon; as a naturaliſt, we muſt no! 
conſider his talents in ſome othe 
branches of knowledge. Amon 
theſe, nothing contributed ſo mud 
to extend his fame, and enlarge bi 
connexions with mert of ſcience, : 
his diſcoveries in electricity. He be 
came early enamoured with the ph 
nomena of this wonderful agent 1t 
nature; an attention to which hal 
been ſome time before excited, amon 
the philoſophers of Europe; and pa 
ticularly in England, by Mr. Stephe 
Gray, of the 1 Grat 
ville Wheler, efq; Ds. Deſaguliers 
and others. : 

„About the year 1744, Mr. Wi 
ſon took it up, and made ſeveral 1 
portant diſcoveries in it. At t 
time it was no ſmall advancement! 
the popes of electricity to be ab 
to fire ſpirit of wine. He ws © 
firſt in England who effected tu 
and he performed it, both by the e 
rect and the repulſive power of e 


cover 
ent e. 
hat he 
he elec 

« Befi 
he hiſte 


mable air, gunpowder, and inflan jak; a 
mable oils, by the ſame means. Wition 
alſo inſtituted ſeveral other cx?" "und t 


nie! 


— 
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ce which helped to enlarge the tion,” boaſted to have been done by 
ehem er of the electrician; by e moſt ſome philoſophers on the continent; 
ho ha portant of his diſcoveries was, the that he procured, at length, an ac- \ 


xoring, that the electric power was knowledgement from Mr. Boſe, of 


created by the globe or tube, but what he called . an embelliſhment,” 
ran e collected by them. Dr. Frank- in conducting the experiments; 3 
) far, . ind Mr. Wilfon; were alike for- procedure totally incompatible with 
tit: ne abont the fame time. It is the true wt of a 3 
r Haſs to fee the extreme utility of this Mr. Watſon's firſt papers on the 
53 icovery in conducting all ſubſe - ſubject of electricity were addreſſed, 
Mon at experiments. It ſoon led to in three letters, to Martin Folkes, 
3 vert he called „the circulation of eſq. preſident of the Royal Society, 
rnal er electric matter. dated in March, April. and October, 
alſo i heſides theſe valuable diſcoveries, 1745; and were publiſhed in the 
> wülß hiſtorian of electricity informs us, Philoſophical Tranſactions, under 
he (WW: Mr. Watſon firſt obſerved the the title of 4 Experiments and obſer- 
1756, WWiferentyolour of the ſpark, as drawn © vations tending to illuſtrate the na- 
cre from dilÞrent bodies; that electricity < ture and properties of electricity.“ 
te, ſofered i refraction in paſſing thro' Theſe were followed inthe beginning 
ecimer Wis; that the power of electricity of the next year (1746) by « Farther 
of vs not affected by the preſence or „ experiments, &c.;“ and theſe by 
ſt ro ence of fire, ſince the ſparks were A ſequel to the experiments, &c.” - 
e othe rally ſtrong from a freezing mix . Theſe tracts were colſt&ted, and 
Amon re, as from red hot iron; that ſeparately publiſhed in octavo, and 
o mu ne and ſmoke were conductors of reached to a third or fourth edition. 
arge hi ecricity; and that the ſtroke was, They were of ſo intereſting a nature, 
ence, I the points of contact of the non- that they gave him the lead, as it were, 
He bolerics on the outſide of the glaſs. in this branch of philoſophy ; and 
he ph bis inveſtigation led to the coating were not only the means of raiſing 
agent et phials, in order to increaſe the. him to a high degree of eſtimation at | 
nich ha ever of accumulation; and quali- home, but of extending his fame . 
1, m0 e1 him eminently to be the princi- throughout all Europe. His houſe ity 
and pap! actor in thoſe famous experi- became the reſort of the moſt inge- 14 
Stepheſhhrents, which were made on the nious and illuſtrious experimental 4 
Gig m⸗mes, and at Shooter's Hill, in the A that England could 41 
agulier gers 1747 and 1748; in one of ; | | 
ec che electrical circuit was ex- Several of the nobility attended 
Ir. Naß wle four miles, in order to prove on theſe occaſions; and his preſent 
veral me velocity of electricity; the reſult majeſty George III. when prince of 
At M which convinced the attendants Wales, honoured him with his pre- 
ement lr it was inſtantantous. ſence. In fact there needs no gteat- 
be ab It ought alſo ta be remembered, er confirmation of his merit, at that | 
was Ul Mr. Watſon conducted ſome early time, as an electrician, than the | 
ted ther experiments, with ſo much ſa+ public teſtimony conferred upon him | 
Yy the c Fri and addreſs, relating to the im- 5 the Royal Society, which, in 1745, 
r of ee cability of tranſmitting odours, preſented. him with Sir Godfrey 
infa the power of purgatives through Copley's medal, for his diſcoveries in l 
d inflant 55 and thoſe relating to the ex- electricity. Ly 
ans. | 


don of what was called the « glory * After this mark of diſtinction, 
nd the head,” or the . beatifica- - Mr. Watſon continued to proſecute 


f | 8 B 2 electrical 


T expe [ 
Hen 
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electrical ſtudies and e 
and to write on the ſubj 


iments, 


for many 


ars. | 
or” He was 2 by the Royal 
Society, one of the committee in 1772, 
to examine into the ſtate of the pow- 
der- magazines at Purfleet; and with 
the honourable Mr. Cavendiſh, Dr. 
Franklin, and Mr. Robertſon, fixed 
on pointed conductors as preferable 
to blunt ones; and again, was of the 
committee in 1778, after the experi- 
ments of Mr. Wilſon in the Pan 
theon. 

« As Mr. Watſon had conſtantly 
lived in London, he had been a curi- 
ous obſerver of the wonderful in- 
creaſe and improvement of that vaſt 


city. He was acquainted, in no or- 


dinary degree, with its hiſtory, and 
its police in general ; and had par- 
ticularly attended to thoſe circum- 
ſtances that were more immediately 
the objects of the philoſopher and the 
phyſician. | 

« As from the earlieſt times of the 
Royal Society, it had been cuſtomary 
to requeſt of ſome member, properly 
yy from his knowledge of the 

ubject, to review, and lay before that 
body at their uſual meetings, any 
ſuch extracts from the numerous pub- 
lications which were ſent to the ſo- 
ciety, relating to diſcoveries in phi- 
loſophy and the arts, as promiſed to 
be of general utility, that they might 
be recorded in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, this office did not un- 
frequently fall upon Mr. Watſon. 

% All who were acquainted with 
the extent of Mr. Watſon's know- 
ledge in the practice of phyſic, in na- 
tural hiſtory, and experimental phi- 
loſophy, were not ſurpriſed to ſee 


him rife into the higher line of his 


profeſſion. This event took place in 
1757, previous to which he had been 
choſen a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Madrid ; and he was creat- 


ed doctor of phyſic by the univerſity 
2 


of Halle, under a diploma, bearimt 
date September the 6th. The ſame 
honour was conferred upen him þ 
that of Wittemberg about the ſan 
time. Soon after which he was disfran 
chiſed from the company of apothe 
_ * =_ — e a licentiate of the 

ollege o cians in 1759. 

6 This alteration in hs en 
ſtances and proſpects, hazardous: 
it might be conſidered by ſome, oc 
caſioned no diminution in his emoly 
ments, but far the con „He hat 
before this time removed from A 
derſgate-ſtreet to Lincoln's Inn Field 
where he lived the remainder of hi 
days; and now he found himſelf: 
greater liberty to purſue his ſtudies 
and carry on at more lieſure the ex 
tenſive literary connexion in whic 
he was engaged both at home and 
abroad. He kept up a cloſe corre 
ſpondence with Dr. Huxham for man 
years. We find among his corre 
ſpondents abroad the names of M 
Peyſlonne), Clairaut, Boſe, the abbe 
Nollet, M. Allemand, M. Juſieu 
and many others, as may be ſee 
from the letters communicated d 
him to the Royal Society. 

In October 1762, Dr. Watſon 


was choſen one the phyſicians to thaWicurin 
Foundling Hoſpital, which office h uinter 
held during the remainder of hi l you 
lite. & | hay 
As Dr. Watſon lived in intimaq q venthy 
with the moſt illuſtrious and learnegFimplin 
fellows of the Royal Society, ſo he vag wre d 
himſelfone of its moſt active member duch a 
and ever zealous in promoting UJudunr 
ends of that inſtitution. For mae! wit! 
years he was a frequent member ofMfciences 
the council ; * the pteſſ v vi 
dentſhip of Sir John Pringle, vag ub 
elected one of the vice-prelidents {Wok of 
which honourable office he continue ure 
to fill to the end of his days. He ve o 


a moſt conſtant attendant on the pu 
lic meetings of the ſociety ; and 0 
tHe private aſſociations of ito member 

| eſpecial 
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hearing ehecially on that formerly held every him by a learned foreigner in a letter 
ie ume Thurſday, at the Mitre, in Fleet- to a correſpondent, 
him bell freet, and now at the Crown and © His attention, however, was by 
e fan anchor Tavern, in the Strand. no means confined to the ſubjects of 
lisfran « In 1784, Dr. Watſon was choſen his own profeſſion or thoſe of philoſo- 
apothe Wi: fellow of the Royal College of Phy- phy at large. He was a careful ob- 
e of the icians, and made one of the elefts. ſerver of men, and of the manners 
J. « In 1786 he had the honour of of the age; and the extraordinary 
-ircum WM knighthood conferred upon him; be- endowment of his memory had fur- 
dous ng one of the — Hoy — em niſhed him with a great variety of 
ne, oc WM college to congratulate his majeſty on intereſting and entertaining anec- 
emol bs cfcape from aſſaſſination. dotes concerning the characters and 
He ha In general Sir William Watſon circumſtances of his time. 
om A enjoyed a firm ſtate of health. It On all ſubj his liberal and 
1 Field: WW ſometimes interrupted by fits of communicative diſpoſition, and his 
r of h de gout ; but theſe ſeldom confined courteous behaviour, encouraged en- 
mſelf um long to the houſe. In the year quiry ; and thoſe who ſought for in- 
ſtudie 1786, the decline of his health was mation from him ſeldom depart- 
the ey viſible to his friends, and his ed without it. In his epiſtolary cor- 
which frength was greatly diminiſhed, to- reſpondence he was copious and pre- 
me d ecther with much of that vivacity ciſe; and ſuch as enjoyed the privi- 
e corre WM vhich ſo ſtrongly marked his cha- lege and pleaſure of it experienced 
or mam rafter. He died May 10, 1787. in his punctuality another qualifica- 
3 corre « Sir William Watſon had a na- tion which greatly enhanced its va- 
; of MAW tral activity both of mind and body lue. 
he abbe that never allowed him to be indo- © Some of the firſt of Sir William 
Juſbeuſſi kat in the flighteſt degree. He was Watſon's papers in the Philoſophical 
be ſeci : moſt exact cecononuſt of his time, Tranſactions evince his egrly profi- 
ated dd throughout life a very early riſer, ciency in the ſcience. of botany, and 
being up uſually in ſummer at ſix eſpecially his acquaintance with the 
Watſon oclock, and frequently ſooner ; thus Engliſh ſpecies : nor was he leſs ſxill- 
1s to th kruring to himſelf daily two or three ed in exotics in his riper years. That 
office hg{Wwinterrupted hours for ſtudy. In he was very ſoon conſidered on the i 
r of h younger days, theſe early hours, Continent as highly reſpectable in this i 
6 | have before obſerved, were fre- light, is manifeſt from his having been 14 
intim quently given up to the purpoſes of one of the few in England whom 1} 
 learneiFimpling ; but, in riper years they Mr. Clifford gratified with a copy of if 
o he wa vere devoted to ſtudy. He read the Hortus Cliffortianus ; a work, at it 
ende nuch and carefully; and his ardent its firſt publication, only attainable | 
ö 


ting d vd unremitting deſire to be acquaint - by thoſe whoſe ſtudies and acquire- 
or mae with the progreſs of all thoſe ments in the ſubje& of it, entitled 
mber e fiences which were his objects, joined them to receive jt from the munifi- | 
ie preiſi v: vigorous and retentive memory, cence of Mr. Clifford himſelf. In i 
Je, valhlWnabled him to treaſure up a vaſt fact, all learned foreigners, of the io 
-idents ek of knowledge. What he thus ſame bias in their ſtudies, brought = 
ontinue (ured he freely diſpenſed. His letters of recommendation to him; 4 
He v ode of conveying i ation was and, on their return, failed not, both 
the puh er, forcible, and energetic, and in their correſpondence and in their | 
and a ibed the encomium beſtowed upon writings, to bear honourable teſti- 
n_—_ | B 3 mony 
ö pec1a" 
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mony to his learning and abili- 
ties. 
« Sir William Watſon had learned 


to know plants by the ſyſtem and 
nomenclature of Ray, when trivial 


names were unknown; and he was 
ſo ſingularly happy in a tenacious me- 
mory as to be able to repeat, with won- 
derful promptitude, the long names 
which had been in uſe from the times 
of Bauhine, Gerard, and Parkinſon; 
a taſk from which botaniſts are reliev- 
ed by the introduction of the Lin- 
nxar trivial epithets. He lived to 
ſee the ſyſtem af his much-honoured 
countryman give way ta that of the 
Swede, which began to take place in 
England about thus period ; and with 
which alſo he made himſelf acquaint- 
ed. His knowledge of plants, and 
the hiſtory of them in the various au- 
thors, was ſo eminently extenſive, 
that his opinion was frequently 2 
pealed to as deciſive on the ſubject; 
and by ſome of his intimate friends 
he was uſually called “ the living 
&« lexicon of botany.” Had it been 
the lot of Sir William Watſon to 
have been devq;ed to botany as an 
official employment, or had the 
more important avocations of his pro- 
ſeffion allowed, a further indulgence 
to his favourite bias, fuch an union 
of natural endowments and acquired 
knowledge as he poſſeſſed muſt have 
placed him very high among the na- 
furalilts of this age. 

It remains for me to do juſtice 


| to the worth of Sir William Watſon 


as a phyſician, and as a member of 
ſociety. But as theſe parts of his 
character have been already delineat- 
ed with great truth and diſcrimina- 
tion by my much-reſpe&ed friend 
Dr. Garthſhore, I ſhall conclude this 
account by ſame extracts from the 


. * 


* mory not to mention an anecdote 


memorial read by him to a ſociety of 
yſicians, of which Sir William had 


een the preſident, BIC 
„As a phyſician, his hamanity, 

„ aſſiduity, and caution, were eri. aber 

I nently conſpicuous ; and his ev the I 

« obſervance of che duties of foci:1 WY of ti 

e politeneſs muſt ever be remember. Rom 


ed with pleaſure by all thoſe who 
enjoyed the happineſs of his ac. 
« quaintance. The ſmile of benig. 
« nity was always diſplzyed on his 
* countenance ; he invariably con. 
& tinned the general, the ready, and 
« the obliging friend of mankind ; he 
« was reſpedtiul to the elder and ſu- 
4 perior, encouraging tothe younger, 
« and pleaſant and eaſy to all with 
„hom he had any intercourte. 
„The ſame affability and good hu- 
% mour which adorned his character Muuce, b 
« in public life, were preſerved alſo Nu 
in the boſom of his family, and eus, 
« endeared him to thoſe who were ¶ bouſe, 
mare immediately around him. WW! de 
He was ſcarcely ever out of tem. wurſe 
« per, was always benignant and kind I line, 
& to his friends and relations—and, . Va 
it would be injurious to his me- hich 
employ 
&iphis 


Aug 


EN 
BY 
on of 
at Boſte 
d att 
he quit 
and we 


& whichequallydiſplayshis humanity 


and the warmth with which he iner t 
6 tereſted himſelf in the caſes of his extract 
« patients--Not many years before de had 
6 his death, he was waked ſuddenly umſe! 
one morning very early by his ſer. leveral 
« yant, who came to inform him thai arr. 
„ his houſe had been broken open !' 
« and that his plate (which was oy” the 
« conſiderable value) was ſtolen- =. wh 
« Is that all ?” faid he coolly WW ve! 
« was afraid you had brought me — 
4 ſome alarming meſſage from Mr *. 
4 ,t, concerning whoſe danger rank] 
« ſituation I have — very uneaſy _ 
« all night.” | 4 
- , thou 

. their li 
3& 

beige, 
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nanity | dt 
TY ten from the Account given by Mr. Le Rot, in his Letter annexed to 


e emi. a K ; 

s exact the Panegyric of the AE Faucuer, pronounced before the Deputies 
F focial of the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, on the 21f of July, 1790, in the 
ember. Ro UN DA at Paris; and inſerted in the Ex GLIoH Review for 


Auguſt.] 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, like for inſtruction, Mr. Franklin was 
the illuſtrious Flechier, was the ſenſible that at the diſtance of two 
in of a tallow-chandler, who refided thouſand leagues from England he 


fe who 
his A 
benig. 
on his 


ly con- 
' fr xt Boſton, in America. Before he could acquire it only from books; 
nd; he d attzined to his fourteenth year but as it was difficult to procure any 


and fu. ¶ Pie quitted the place of his nativity, in a place where there were ſo few, 
ounger, d went to Philadelphia, where he he eſtabliſhed, in conjunction with 
11 with ppened to be introduced to the ſome other young people whoſe taſte 
reonrte, Nen y printer eſtabliſhed there. This was congental with his own, a ſmall 
\od hy- Winter being ſtruck with his appear- ſociety, who agreed to bring ſuch 
1aratter ¶ ce, became ſo much prepoſſeſſed in books as they had to the place where 
ed alſo dur of his diſpoſition, and natural they met, in order to form a com- 
ly, and genius, that he took him into his mon library. This reſource, how- 
10 were bouſe, and inſtructed him in his art. ever, was fo far from anſwering the 
d him. A. de la Rochefoucault, in a dif- intended purpoſe, that he prevailetl 
of tem: ¶ wwurſe which he read on the 13th of upon the ſociety to contribute a ſmall 
nd kind line, 1789, ſeems to hint that Frank- fum every month to raiſe a fund for 
Sand, in was a printer's boy at Boſton, purchafing books in London. This 
his me-rhich he left in order to ſeek for riſing ſociety being ſoon known, other 
necdote employment at New-York and-Phila- young people wiſhed to join it, and 
1manity{Elphia. But M. le Roi, from whoſe their ſtock of books increaſed rapidly 
h he in ter to the Abbe Fauchet we have by new contributions. When the 
es of hi acted theſe anecdotes, ſays that inhabitants of Philadelphia became 
before e bed his account from Dr. Franklin acquainted wth this inſtitution, they 


deny bünſelf, and that it was confirmed by propoſed that the books ſhould be 
his ſet. veral of his countrymen. When fs out, and the- ſociety conſented, 
him that arrived at Philadelphia, about the on condition that 4 ſmall ſum ſhould 
n open dr 1720, there was only one printer be paid for the indulgence, By thefe 


in the whole city, the typographical means the ſociety became rich in the 
at, which is ſo curious, being almoſt ſpace of a few years, and were in 
entirely unknown to a great part of poſſeſſion of more hooks than were to 


| was Ol 
ſtolen- 
lly-- 


icht me te country ; and thoſe who viſited be-fqund perhaps in all the colonies. 
om Mr de printing - office where yo This eftabhſhment was attended with 
\ngerou it ranklin was oyed, were ſuch happy conſequences that the 
N uneaß nuch pleaſed with his ſkill and acti- collection of books formed at firſt b 


"ty, that they ſeldom went away a few individual, became afterw 

"thout leaving him ſome marks of a real library; and the other colonies 
heir liberality. fv; 26} | being ſenſible of the advantages re- 
_ * Eager in the purſuit of know- ſulting from it, adopted plans of the 
elge, and having an inſatiable dehre lame kind; ſo that jt gave riſe to 
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other extenſive collections, now to 
be ſeen at Boſton, New-York, Charles- 
Town in South-Carolina, and other 
places. That at Philadelphia is now 
inferior to none in Europe. 

Mr. Franklin, however, imaginin 
that all the atſiſtance he had procur 
at Philadelphia was not capable of 
conducting him to that point which 
he was deſirous of attaining, he re- 
ſolved to pay a viſit to England, which 

he did about the year 1724 or 1725 ; 
and he wrought there for ſome time 
as a journeyman printer. It is ſup- 
poſed that he was then about the age 
of twenty or twenty-one. When 
returned to America he perſuaded 
the printer with whom he had lived 
to publiſh a newſpaper ; this hap 
idea was attended with the grea 
ſucceſs ; and his maſter, who derived 
much benefit from it, having ad- 
mitted him as a partner in the buſi- 
neſs, gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage. The fruits of this marriage 
were a Mr. Franklin, who, eſpouſing 
the party oppoſite to that of his fa- 
ther, became one of the heads of the 
loyaliſts, and Mrs. Bach, his great 
favourite, to whom he bequeathed 
the principal part of his fortune, hav- 
ing left only a ſmall part of his eſtate 
to William Franklin, his grandſon. 
Et appears that Franklin eſta- 
bliſhed himſelf as a printer after the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle by means 
of the fortune which he had acquired, 
and that he was then enabled to fol- 
wm the natural pent 1 his genius, 
and to appl ticularly to experi- 
mental 2 — „which 8 
vourite object. tr was alſo about the 
ſame period that he began to purſue 
the ſtudy of electricity, and to make 
thoſe diſcoyeries which will immor- 
taliſe his name. The Leyden expe- 
riment having rendered this part of 
natural phi = La celebrated ineve 
country where ſcience is — is f 


aud aròuſed the attention of all the 


literati, Mr. Collinſon, a Quaker, a 
member of the Royal Society of Lon 
don, ſent Mr. Franklin ſome pla 
tubes, and other inſtruments prope 
for proſecuting his electrical ep 
ments. Theſe inſtruments he en 
— with ſuch happy ſucceſs, tha 

was enabled to make thoſe grand 
diſcoveries which on raiſed his re 
putation among all the philoſoph 
of Europe. Two of theſe diſcoveric 
ſeem particularly to characteriſe hi 
genius: that of the unequal diſtribu 
tion of the electric fluid in bodi 


from which all the electric phenome ii vire, 
na reſult; and that of conducto ¶ ey ſpe: 
for preſerving houſes from the effet. 

of lightning. 


« An Engliſh gentleman, of thy 
name of Gray, had faid on his death 
bed, in the year 1735, that if ſma 
objects might be compared wit 

eat, he would venture to aff 

t electricity and thunder were the 
ſame thing. The more experiment! 
wert made, the more this idea ſecmed 
to be founded in truth. It was ob 
ſerved in America, that ſharp-pointed 
rods of metal attracted the electrid 

fluid at a much greater diſtance tha 
bodies of any other figure. This in 
duced Mr. Franklin to ſay, « it the 
« cauſe of thunder is the ſame as that 
&« of electricity, and if the clouds, dur 
« ing a ſtorm, are charged with elec 
« tric fluid, a ſharp-pointed rod raiſed 
towards them on an elevated place, 
« will be electriſied while the ſtorm 
4 continues.” This grand and fub- 
lime conjecture appeared at firſt vet 
extravagant to thoſe who could not 
elevate their ideas above thoſe of th 
vulgar. But a gentleman in France, 
of name of Dalibard, had the 
to attempt to prove it; an 
a thunder-ſtorm which happened on 
the 10th of May 1752, near Marr, 
where he had erected his apparatus 
juſtified the bold conjecture of our l. 
luſtrious philoſopher. This ſingular 


pb enomenon 


* 
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ker, i ¶ cnomenon was ſoon ſpread through province of Pennſylvania, he came 
of Ln all Europe; and a number of ob- over again to England about che Jeu 
ne plz ions and experiments confirm- 1773, at which time the minds of the 
s propeſ ie what Mr. Dalibard had the ho- people in America were juſt ripe for 
eprif e of firſt remarking. revolt. The act of parliament re- 
he em « From this diſcovery there was ſpecting ſtamps had raiſed an uni- 
eſs, ta ax one ſtep to that of conductors; verſal diſcontent, and that concern- 
e gran Wir it was evident chat if ſharp-point- ing tea completed the diſaffection of . 


| his refed metal rods attracted the electri- the Americans to this country. In 


»fopher Meir of the clouds much more readily ſhort, it was determined that Mr. 
coverie¶ om bodies of any other figure, it na- Franklin ſhould be examined at the 
eriſe hi followed that 'a metal rod bar of the Houſe of Commons, as well 


diſtridu 
1 bod) 
1enome 
ducto 
e effect 


ed on a building would produce as the agents of all the other pro- 
he ſame effect; — that if, by means vinces, on the population of the co- 
(wire, it could convey the electri- lonies, their diſpoſition towards the 
it ſpeedily, and without any obſtacle Britiſh parliament, and their 
i the „its common refervoir, ſition to its authority. In this 
w accident would enſue, and the neſs he acquitted himſelf with fo 


of thelfkilding would be preſerved from the much applauſe, and anſwered the 
5 death wages of the lightning. Hence the queſtions put to him with ſo much 
if mal lo wing line was applied to this il- precifion and firmneſs, that his repu- 
d uin arous philoſopher, though the Jat- tation as a man of public buſineſs 


) aflir 


er part of it alludes to his political was eſtabliſhed throughout Europe. 


vere the duct; « Dr. Franklins anſwers gave 

rimenti _. : ſpirits to the Americans, and in- 
ſeemed os gt, os. apes Tg. creaſed the number of their parti- 
vas ob.“ The new and bold ideas of Mr. zans in both houſes of parliament ; 
pointediranklin were oppoſed in the Royal but ſuch was the obſtinacy of the 4 
electric his conjectures, which miniſtry, that, notwithſtanding all 


dbeenfully 
ce tan ea been fully verified by experience. the remonſtrances made by the colo- 


This in borever, when he came over to nies, they perſiſted to maintain that 
ilch end, about the year 1755, they the Britiſh parliament had a right 
as that l him more juſtice, and voted him to impoſe taxes on them, though it 
ds, dur e gold medal which is given annu- is well known that Britiſh ſubjects 
th elec Y to the _ who preſents a can be taxed only by their own re- 
draiſegagg noir on the moſt curious and in- preſentatives. e breach now be- 


d place, ein ſubject. He was admitted came every day wider, and the Ame- 
> ſtorm Wh 2 member of that learned body, ricans formed a congreſs to conſider 
id fü. had the degree of doctor of laws by what means they could remon- 
1t ver erred upon him by one of the ſtrate in a more effectual manner, 
11d ne erſities; byt war happening to and free themſelves from the impofts 
of ef rat out the year following between of which they complained. In the 


France, 
ad the 
t; and 
ned on 
Marly, 
aratus, 
our d- 
noular 
menon 


land and France, he returned to mean time our induſtrious philoſo- 
erica, and took a ſhare in the pher, who had been treated with 
lic affairs of that country. — — by the Britiſh mini- 
* We are now approaching the firs, for they had cauſed his ſon to 
Fiod when he began to make as be appointed governor of New- 
nſpicuous a figure as a politician as Jerſey, began to be looked upon 
had done as a philoſopher. Hav- with a more ſuſpicious eye; and 
4 been appointed agent for the Mr. Wedderburn, at that time ſoli- 
| Ator- 
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citor-general, in a conference be- 
haved towards him with much 
haughtineſs. A little after this 
thoughts were entertained of Yung 


him arreſted as a fomenter of rebel- 


Bon. Finding, : therefore, that by 
reſiding in England he could be of 
no farther ſervice to his countryme 

he prepared to depart, and 8 
his matters with ſo much addreſs and 


ſecrecy, that he emberked in the be- 


nning of the year 776, and was 


on his voyage home before it was ſo 


much as ſuſpected that he had quitted 
England. What followed is well 
known. Next year America de- 
clared itſelf independent, and Dr. 
Franklin was one of the principal 
agents in this revolution, uhich gave 
freedom to the northern part of the 
new continent, and deprived Britain 
of the greater part of her colonies. 
In the autumn of this year 
(1776) congreſs ſent Dr. Franklin 
to Canada, to negociate with the in- 
habitants, and endeayour to induce 
them to eſpouſe the common cauſe, 
in order to ſhake off the Britiſh yoke. 
But the Canadians. had been fo diſ- 
gue with the exceſſes of the Preſ- 
yterians of New-England, their 
neighbours, who, had deſtroyed and 
burnt ſevera}-. chapels, that they 
would not liſten to the propoſals 
made them, . though enforced with 
all the power of argument, which 
our philoſopher knew ſo well to em- 


| ploy in all affairs entruſted to his. ma- 


nagement. Having failed iu this ne- 
gociation, he returned to Philadel- 
phia; and congreſs, ſenſible how 


much he was eſteemed and reſpected 
in France, both by his political ta- 


lents and philoſophical diſcoveries, 
ſent him thither to put the laſt hand 
to the private negociations of Mr; Si- 
las Dean. Though then in the ſe- 
venty-firſt year of his age, he accept- 
ed this important commiſſion, which 
required no fmall degree of delicacy, 


above year, or the beginning 


it from the mother country. |} 
alſo adds that he never ſaw a man 


the Britiſh ambaſſador, quitted Pa 


tor, who was 2 very gra 


of figning articles of peace witli 


fits of the gout ; but in 1782 |! 


ner, accompanied with a pain 


/ 


and arrived at Paris on the 16 , 
December. The ſucceſs of the 4, 
ricans in the North, and the dad. 
of general Burgoyne by gener 
Gates, in the autumn of 1773, 
length induced the court of Fray 
to accede to the propoſals made | 
congreſs ; and about the end of f 


1778, 2 treaty of alliance and con 
merce was concluded aud figned b 
tween France and America, bie 
involved England in a war with t 
former. Mr. Le Roi aſſerts that | 
had a conſiderable ſhare in this trag 
action, by ſtrongly adviſing M 
Maurepas not to loſe a ſingle 8 
ment if he wiſhed to ſecure t 
friendſhip of America, and deta 


much overjoyed as Dr. Franklin u 
on the day when lord /Storinoi 


on account of the rupture betwe 
the two courts. © We had din 
« together,” ſays he, * and the di 


and compoſed, appeared that d 
% to be quite another perſon.” 
ſhort, by a ſeries of events hp 
for America and fatal to Gre 
Britain, in leſs than ſeven years! 
eat man ſaw his country free, a 
Fad the honour and glory, in 17 


Britith commiſſioners. | 

„Till this period he had en 
a ſtate of uninterrupted health, tuo 
he was ſometimes incommoded 


tacked him in a moſt violent m 


nephritic cholic. It appears that! 
was the origin of thoſe grave!ly c 
plaints with which he was after 
troubled ; for, in the courle ai. 
he felt very acute pains, which c 
tinued to increaſe. 1 
« Having now feen bis wiſhes 
; ' complil 


ne 16th g 
the Ane 
the dag 


4 gener. 


1777 

of Fran 
| Made | 
nd of 4 
inning 
and con 


ſigned be 


principal defire was to return to 
country in which he firſt drew 
h, and which he had fo greatly 
ted by his labours, and honour- 
his diſcoveries. He therefore 
ſted to be recalled, and, after 
ted ſolicitations, Mr. Jefferſon 
pointed in his room. When 
fcceflor arrived, he repaired to 
re-de-Grace, and croſſing the 


ca, hi del, embarked at Newport, in 
win ne of Wight, and, after a fa- 
ts ta it | wmble paſſage, arrived ſafe at Phi- 
thistran 


phia in the month of September, 


ting . As ſoon as he landed, he was 


inge rev amidſt the acclamations of 
eure NY immenſe multitude, who flocked 
nd deta all parts to ſee him, and who 
ntry, } el him in triumph to his own 


a man 
nklin u 
Storinoi 
itted Pai 


iſe. In the courſe of a few days 
vas viſited by the members of 
gels, and the principal inhabi- 
of Philadelphia and its — 


e bete hood. He was afterwards choſen, 
nad an two years ſucceſſivel 5 preſident 
d the d the afſembly of Philadelphia; 
very gra 


dis great age, and the painful dif- 
by which: — 


2 he was attacked, not 
ſon. ting him to engage longer in 
nts — blic fairy, — and ob- 
to Gre 


ned permiſſion to retire, and to 
Sthe remainder of his life in tran- 
ity, and that he might offer up 
ns for the proſperity of his coun- 
and indulge in his n 
ly, natural philoſophy. He di 

the 17th of April, 1790, at Phi- 
phia, in the 85th year of his 
R and every honour was paid to 
memory that could be rendered. 
b conſpicuous and celebrated a 
oſopher. We ſhall ſubjoin Mr. 
luis character of him: Calm, 


vears d 
free, a 
„in 15 
e WI 


d en 
th, tizou 
moded 
782 it 
lent m 
a pain 
rs that! 
velly co 
afterwa 
e ot 17 


chick c 


withes 
mplith 


liſhed, and peace eſtabliſhed, 


. 
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« circumſpect, and compoſed, like 
4 all his countrymen, during his long 
« reſidence in France, and under 
the moſt delicate dircumſtances, 
«.no one could ever reproach him 


with uttering a ſingle word or ex- 


«. pre{fion capable of engaging him 
« In amy. or diſpute ;- a cir- 


cumſtance extremely rare in 4 


man towards whom the eyes of 
every body were directed, and con- 
« fidering the part which he had to 
act. He poſſeſſed all that bold- 
« nefs which is neceſſary for ſup- 
6 2 great events, and which 
longs only to exaſted minds, 
« who, having weighed every thing, 
« look upon theſe everits as n 
« ſary and infallible conſequences. 
« He had one pecuharity in his cha- 
«.racter which has not been ſuffi- 
« ciently remarked; this was, that 
he always conſidered how he ſhould 
« ſurvey objects in the moſt ſimple 
« manner. In his philoſophical and 
political views he caught the plain- 
« eſt ſide of the queſtion. The 
% caſe was the fame when he ex- 
« plained any point of natural phi- 
6 bo hy, 7 — oonſtruction iy a 
„% machine. In ſhort, by a happy 
talent, while the greater part of 
« mankind cannot attain truth and 
« ſimplicity but by a long circuit 
« and multiplied efforts, his genius 
« conducted him to the fimpleſt me 
6% thods of explaining any pheno- 
„ menon, of conſtructing ſuch mas. 
« chines as he had occaſion for; and, 
« in ſhort, of falling upon thoſe ex- 
pedients which were beſt calculated 
to enſure fucceſs to his projects, 
« and to thoſe commiſſions which 
« were entruſted to his care,” | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The CHARACTER of SOAME JENYNS, Eg 


[From Mr. 'Couz's SxxTcnns of the LIE of the Au r non, x 
| do the Firſt Volume of his Works.] 


* E was a man of great mild- 
a neſs, gentleneſs, and ſweet- 
neſs of temper, which he manifeſted 
to. all with whom he had concerns, 
either in the buſineſs of life or its 
focial intercourſe. His earneſt de- 
fire was, as far as it was poſſible, 
never to offend any.perſon ; and he 
made ſuch allowances, even for thoſe 
who in their diſpoſitions differed 
from him, that he was rarely of- 
fended with others; of which, in a 
long life, he gave many notable in- 
ſtances, He was ſtrict in the per- 
' formance of religious duties in pub- 
lic, and a conſtant practiſer of — 
in private; ever profeſſing the great - 
eſt veneration the church of 
England and itz government, as by 
law eſtabliſhed; —— her liturgy 
as the pureſt and moſt perfect form 
of public worſhip in any eſtabliſhed 
church in Chriſtendom: but though 
he gave it the preference jn compa- 
riſon with other | churches, which, 
with Grotius, he thought had de- 
parted from the inſtitutions of the 
more primitive Chriſtian church, 
yet he thought chat alterations and 
amendments might be made in it, 
which would render it more 

than it is in its preſent ſtate, and 
which he earneſtly deſired to have 
ſeen accompliſhed by thoſe who were 


pr erly authorized. thou 

| 3 diſpoſition, ſuch his de- 
ſire, he at the ſame time expre 
his moſt axdent wiſh that it might 
remain in its preſent form, until the 
IDES to be made there- 
In were all agreed upon and finally 
ſettled: for he wiſely foreſaw the 
1 conſequences that may 
ariſe to a long-eſtabliſhed religious 


ſtowed by nature as much for 
ed happineſs of others, 25 of thole » 
th | 


or civil government, from alteri 
or doing away any part of it, | 
ever warranted by reaſon or ſou 
policy, before it is abſolutely det 
mined what ſhall in future be ad 
ed. In private life he was n 
amiable and engaging, for he 
poſſeſſed of a — mit 
accompanied by an uncommon ve 
of the moſt lively, ſpirited, and | 
nuine wit, which always flowed ve 
copiouſly amongſt thoſe with wh 
he converſed, but which was te 
pered with ſuch a kindneſs of | 
ture, that it never was the cauſe 
uneaſineſs to any of thoſe with wh 
he lived: this made his acquaint 
much ſought after and courted by 
thoſe who had a taſte for brilli 
converſation, being well aſſured th 
they would be delighted with 
where he was ; and that, though 
did not poſſeſs the ſame talent, | 
never would be cenſured by him 
cauſe they wanted it. ; 

This ſo gentle an exertion of 
rare a quality he not only ſtrictly « 
ſerved himſelf, but was alwaysm 
hurt if he obſerved the want of 
in others; and conſidered eyery l 
of wit, however bright it might 
which tended jo the mortyficatio 
thoſe who heard it, as one of 
greateſt abuſes, ſinge he looked uf 
all pre-eminent gifts of the mind, 


r 

„And in this his delightful c. 

verſation he ſo totally abſtained 
recurring to religion or {cripture 

ſubjects of his wit, that thoſe 
lived moſt with him could not h 
obſerving, that in his common * 
ynguar 


n alter) 
Fit,! 
or ſou 
tely det 
be ado 
Was IM 
I he 
ied mir 
mon ve 
, and 
owed ve 
1th whe 
was te 
eſs of 1 
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marded ſocial hours, he ever ſtrict- 
bſained from uſing the name of 
Supreme Being, unleſs when it 
prendered ey by the imme- 
xe ſubject of the converſation. 
No perſon ever felt more for 
miſeries of others —— did; 
perſon ſaw, or more ſtrictly prac- 
Fi neceſſity impoſed on Thoſe 
v form the ſuperior ranks of life, 
e duty it is to reconcile the lower 
ent condition, by 
uributing utmoſt to make 
4 ; and thereby to cauſe 
m to feel as little of that difference 
b poſſible ; for he was moſt kind 
{courteous to all his inferiors, nat 
in his ex ons and in his be- 
our, but in aſſiſting them in all 
r wants and diſtreſſes, as far as he 
|; ever conſidering his poor 


whbours in the country as parts of 
$ family, and, as ſuch, entitled to 


are and protection. 
He ſpent his ſummers at his 
tle in the country, reſiding there 


lh hoſpitality to his tenants and 
wnbours, and never ſuffered any 
es at that ſeaſon calculated for 


lic diverſions to allure him; for 
ad he could at that time do more 
in his own pariſh than in any 


q ſituation. 


He frequently lamented the 
ng faſhion of the later — of 
lie, which carried tlemen 
d their families from London, 
L1t is deſerted by all whoſe ab- 
ſed with, to places 
— _ their houſes and an- 
in the country; opened 
fly for the — of thoſe 
0 wiſh to continue the ſcenes of 
dation they have left ; whence it 
tat the money which ſhould re- 
to the diſtrifts from which it was 
eived, is turned into a different 
anel; tenants are deprived of the 
Utages 12 in ſome degree 
Ky to, its expenditure 


away, and the ſtream of charity, 
that would otherwiſe have gladdened 
the hearts of their poor neighbours, 
is ſto ; their inferiors ived 
of their example, encouragement, 
and protection, in the ice of re- 
ligion and virtue, and thereby the 
manners of the country altered for 
the worſe, which neceſſarily occaſions 
great miſchiefs to the public. | 

« $uch was the author in his pri- 
vate walk of life; and the principles 
on which that conduct was founded, 
when expanded as motives for his 
public character in a larger ſphere of 
action, rendered him equally praiſe. 
worthy in that as in the former, 

« When he was in the country, 
he conſtantly acted as a magiſtrate in 
his own diſtri, and attended all thoſe 
meetings which were holden for the 
purpoſes of public juſtice. 

From the general opinion that 
was _— of his — wry in- 

ity, and ſuperior u I 
— ae reforted to in — ; 
rafter at home., From his natural 
ſagacity, quick diſcernment, and long 
experience, on hearing and examin- 
ing the parties, he ſeldom failed of 
obtaining a compleat knowledge of 
the caſes that came before him ; and 
was thereby enabled to determine ac- 
cording to the rules of compleat juſ- 
tice ; ahrays giving his reaſons for 
what he did, with a — — 

icuity peculiar to hi 
— ons expreſſed in words ſo 
accommodated to the underſtanding 
of all who heard him, that few or 
none departed diſſatisfied with his de · 
ciſions. Though he was not bred to 
the ſtudy of the law, his ynderſtand- 
ing, like old Cato in his character by 
Livy, was ſuch, that he could apply 
it to for which it was 
— wr en in the courſe of _ 
ation, among other topics 

aroſe, the duty of a magiſtrate had 

| Its 


— 777 ⁵¹ m 20 


attended all lo 
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its place, and the pains attending it, 
as alſo the difficulties from the num- 
ber and variety of powers with 
which the legiſlature had entruſted 
him were aſſerted, he uſed to fay, 
that he thought himſelf fingularly 
happy, that, on a recollection of the 
many years he had acted in the com- 
miſſion of the peace, he had never 
been called to the court of King's 
Bench to account for his not under- 
ſtanding an act of parliament, of 
which he was often one of the 


makers; which had ſometimes hap- 


pened to thoſe in his ſituation; and 
that he had been amply compenſated 
for the pains he had taken, and the 
ditficulties he had met with during 
his long exerciſe of that civil office, 
by the many opportunities which he 
had been gratifted with of reconcil- 
ing thoſe who came before him in- 
flamed with the higheſt degree of 
hatred to each other ; for -he con- 
ſidered that beatitude, which is pro- 
nounced on the. peace-makers, as an 
eſſential part of the internal evi- 
dence of the truth of the Chriftian 

religion. | 
« His firſt entrance into parlia- 
ment was in the laſt year of the ad- 
miniſtration of that able and honeſt 
miniſter ſir Robert Walpole, whoſe 
y hath a title to be enrolled 


— the faithfulleſt ſervants of 


the crown, and trueſt friends to the 
liberties and real intereſts of the 
poopie, that the Britiſh empire hath 
n bleſſed with during the preſent 

or 1 1 century. 
„ Through _ year our author 
ays ond nights in 
the Honlraf-Ocmempts which the 
o ion ſpent in hunting that mi- 
er into the toils, which they had 
wn bo — him, 2 — hack - 
eyed and ſpecious colour u- 
— the — to the — ver 


particular branches, yet, * | 


„„ Unknown to fir Robert, 7 
unconnected with him by acquii 
ance or private regard, he ſupport 
him to the utmoſt of his power, t 
he retired from his high ſtat 
making room for thoſe who 
fhewed the loſs the nation ſuſtaint 
by the fad exchange. 

Long before he came into pa 
ligament, he had lived in the wor 
with thoſe of the beſt faſhion, ſro 
which ſociety the hiſtory of the 
who took the moſt active part int 
houſes of r, their conne 
tions, principles, and objects, mig 
be ally — of which o 

rtunities he did not fail to av 
imſelf, as from no other ſource, 
that period, could ſuch knowled 
on any degree of certainty, | 


„Not being bred to any profe 
ſion, or early inſtituted in civil by 
neſs, by which the powers of ſpes 
ing in public are often called fo 
and nurtured, though endued u. 


e Atla 
md the 
En, we! 


great quickneſs of comprehenſ 2ove 
which enabled him well to und the 
ſtand, not only what others ſaid, hy f 
what they meant by the ſeveral pay"; ths 


motz1 
it, rea 
ber wor 
d alk fe 
ent ſt 
ade be 
lived 


they took in debate, a faculty 
diſcrimination moſt neceſſary in 
pular aſſemblies; yet not havil 
that prompta et p. of fa elvquit 
which Tacitus aſcribes to Auguſt 
and which our author thought th 
ought to have, who called tor, 2 


claimed the ſole attention of a gt ff, v 
aſſembly, he ſeldom or ever {ps rele, | 
whilſt fitting in parliament. * He 

From kaving long had a feat the ! 
the board of * and conſtan . an 
attending his duty there, he gang ct 
an underſtanding of the great D, 
lines of the commercial intereſts e ac 
this country; and, though he nes !« 
employed himſelf in acquiring un 
knowledge of a minute detail ot oo 


| commerce happened to be the 


vie vt of converſation, he diſcourſed 
ſuppor: hy it pertinently, and much to the 
ower, iM mation of thoſe that were pre. 


t having never failed to avail 
{lf of the knowledge which was 
wht to that board by merchants 
the firſt eminence, who frequently 
wlicd to it on great objects of na- 
al concern, as connected with its 


ion, ti anerce. Though he never pub- 

of tha ed any thing on this ſubject, yet 
rt inb res an object that engaged much 
r cone his attention, and on which he 
ts, mig made up in his mind certain 
-hich ofinciples, from which he never de- 
| to ed; in moſt of which, -thoſe to 
ſource, Whom he communicated them deem- 


him well warranted. \ 
He always conſidered the Bri- 
empire as enlarged beyond the 
ande diftated by found 1 
kt thoſe parts of it ſituated beyond 
e Atlantic Ocean to the weſt, be- 
nd the Cape of Good Hope to the 
were at too great a — 
governed as they ought to Be ; 
at the-American colonies were too 


nowled 
ainty, | 


ny proſe 
civil Un 
of ſpes 
lled fo 
dued wi 
rehenſio 


to und 

s ſaid, H foſtered by the mother coun- 
eral pi chat the millions expended in 
faculty Nmoting their growth would, at 
ary in rear them to a height at which 
ot haves would think themſelves entitled 
elt K for emancipation from their 
Auguſt ent ſtate; an obſervation he often 
ght ta e before the event happened, and 
d for, led to ſee with regret his pro- 
of a g, with conſequences he did not 
ver poi ce become true hiſtory. 

t. * He always beheld our conqueſts 
dae the Eaſt Indies with a real con- 
conſtan gp", and conſidered the great influx 
he gain calch, brought thence into this 
great o, by the individuals who had 
nterelts re acquired it, as an ample re- 
1 he ne e for the unjuſt depredations 
uiring Tuned on the territorial poſſeſ- 
etail ot ot their princes, ever conſider- 
wuen ole depredations as being the 


1 
# 
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moſt enormous acts of injuſtice that 
could be ſhewn from one ſtate to 


another, and that this was heightened 


by a moſt flagrant act of ingrati- 


tude for the original permiſſion of 


commercial eſtabliſhments made on 
their coaſts, in order that trade might 
be carried on to more advantage; 
for which ſon. the natives 
were entitled to the moſt perfect 
amity, and every public focial inter- 
courſe ſliewn to the moſt favoured 
nations. Sometimes he would add, 
that though Aſia had in her turn 
been oſten conquered by all who at- 
tacked her, yet that the wealth 
brought from thence by the con- 
querors into their reſpective domi- 
nions, had always introduced with 
it ſo great luxury, that thereby thoſe 
virtues by which they became con- 
3 were at laſt en feebled and 

away, infomuch that Aſia in 
her turn became the conqueror ; of 
which he inſtanced, amongſt others, 
the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire as a laſting evidence. He 
conftdered the Eaſt Indies and Ame- 
rica as two immenſe diſproportion- 
ate wings to the ſmall body of the 
iſland, and expreſſed his fears leſt, at 
ſome time or other, they might fly 
away with the Britiſh empire. 

As an author, fo long as a true 
taſte of tine writing ſhall exiſt, he 
will have a * rg place 
amongſt thoſe who have excelled. 
Whatever he hath — whe- 
ther he played with his muſe, or 
appeared in the plain livery of proſe, 
was ſought for with avidity, and 
read with pleaſure, by thoſe who at 
the time were efteemed the beſt 
judges of compoſition. A minute 
criticiſm on their ſeveral excellences 
is unneceſſary, as the public fanction 
hath ſtamped their merit. Suffice it 
to ſay, that his poems are on the 
moſt pleaſing ſubjects, and are exe- 

cuted 
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cuted with a warm animation of 
fancy, ſterling wit, and, at the ſame 
time, great correctneſs; | 
« As a writer of proſe, whoever 
wilt examine his ſtile, will find that 
he is entitled to a place amongſt the 
NS Io — 
gll age. He always puts 
E — 3 proper places, and 
at the ſame time à variety in 


- different members of his periods, 


which wpuld otherwiſe tire and diſ- 
guſt the reader with their ſameneſs; 
z failure which may be found in ſome 
of the warks of thoſe to whom the 
public have aſcribed a ſuperior de- 
gree of merit. But this variety oc- 
caſions no difficulty or embarraſſ- 
ment in the ſenſe intended to be con- 
veyed, which always at firſt ſight ap- 

ars clear, and 1s eaſy to be com- 


ehended, ſo that the reader 1s never th 


pped in his progreſs to ſtudy what 
is meant. | 


« This is his characteriſtic as a. 
writer, on whatever” ſubje& he en- 


Sec whether it were ſerious or 
d for his wit, whether political, 


moral, religious, or metaphyſic; 
His matter is always moſt perting 
to the ſubject which he handles; h 
reaſons with cloſeneſs and preciſa 
and always, by a regular chain 
argument, arrives at the concluſio 
which he profeſſes is his deſign t 
eſtabliſh. And whoever will atten 
to the exertions of his mind, mani 
feſting at ſome times the trueft h 
mour and the moſt lively wit, 
other times the moſt regular chain 
argument, with the niceſt diſcrimi 
nation and marked differences of ah 
ſtrat ideas, cannot but allow, th: 
as wit conſiſts in quickly aſſemblin 
ideas, and putting thoſe togethe 
with readineſs and variety, whereit 
can be found any reſemblance ; an 
judgment, on the contrary, in c: 
fully ſeparating ideas from one and 
ther, and examining them apart 
I fay, he cannot but allow that ou 
author was one of thoſe 2 fer 
who have a ed in the world po 
ſeſſed of theſe two almoſt diſcord: 
tals of the underſtanding,” 


rely te 
ſcienc 
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rueft . STATE of SCIENCE, ARTS, and PUBLIC MANNERS, 
wit, it ATHENS, under the ADMINISTRATION of PERICLES. 
chaiu o 

diſcrinii rom the Second Volume of Mr. Mitrorp's Hiſtory of Gasse! 1 
ces of ab 


ow, i \ THENS now reſted fix years, ment, ſince fo extenſively. ſpread f 


ſemblin \ unengaged i in any hoſtilities; over the world, was owing to Pe- 
togethe interval of perfect peace ricles. Peiſiſtratus, had nouriſhed the 
wbereit . had before known in above in of Attic genius, Pericles 
ce ; y years elapſed ſince ſhe roſe brought it to maturity. In the 

in care n her ** after the Perſian in- of Peiſiſtratus books were | 

one anden. It is a wonderful and fingu- known, ſcience was vague, and art 
n apart WF phenomengn in the hiſtory of ſtill rude. But, during the turbu- 
chat ouWlind, too little accounted for by lent period which intervened, thi: 

very fe | thing recorded by ancient, or had been fo bye yew 

or pol ned by modern writers, that, that, in the age of Pericles, ſcience 
ifcorda 


- » 


ing this period of turbulence, in and every polite art waited, as it 
Ide commonwealth whoſe whote were, 0 * his magic touch to exhi-. 
ulation in free ſubjects amounted bit them to the world in meridian 
rely to thirty thouſand families, ſplendor. The philoſopher Anaxa- 
ſcience, fine taſte, and politeneſs, goras, of Clazomene, whoſe force of 
ud have riſen to that perfection underſtanding and extent of ſcience. 
ch has made Athens the 1 acquired him the ap pits of the 
the world through all ſuccee n Intellect, had been the tutor of Naw 
Some ſciences have ind youth of Pericles, and was the fri 
carried higher in modern times, of his riper years, Among Pers 
art has put forth new branches, with whom Pericles chief comers 
ich ſome have given new helps was alſo the Athenian ee 
lience: but Athens, in that age, whom, with a 
ed a perfection of taſte that no ſcience, was united the, bn 
ntry hath ſince ſurpaſſed ; but, on genius for the fine arts, which he 
yy all have looked up to, Profeſled⸗ and Damon, 222 
ar ſtar, by which, after "s only muſic, was the 
Wy in the deepeſt barbariſm, able preg | olitician that the 
has been guided in its reſtora- world had yet produced. Nor muſt 
to plendor, and the obſeryation the celebrated. Aſpaſa be omitted in 
wich will probably ever A the the enumeration of thoſe to w whom. 
preſervative againſt its future Pericles was indebted for the cultj- 
r m hs 3 have 
of theſe circumſtances of it on authori o, that 
t Athens, and of 9 Socrates himſelf Ernoniatged w 
90. C ve 


NE 
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have profited from the inſtruction of 
that extraordinary woman... 

It will not be the place here to 
enlarge upon themanners, any more 
than upon the arts and knowledge, of 
_ the age of Pericles; yet it may be 
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ſcribed that the women ſhould h 
a part. Hence the education of f 
Grecian ladies in general, and py 
cularly the Athenzan, was fczrce 
above that of their ſlaves; and, 

we find them exhibited in lively pi 


requiſite. to advert to one point in ture in the little treatiſe upon ole", © 
which a great change had taken place meſtic economy remaining to us frad 1 
fince the age which Homer has de- Xenophon, they were equally of ue 
ſcribed. The political circumſtances. inſtructed minds and ulm ino 
of Greece, and icularly of manners. * | t he | 
Athens, had contributed much to „ To the deficiencies to ww" "" 
exclude women of rank from gene- women of rank were thus coll”. 
ral ſociety. The turbuſence to which demned, by cuſtom derived chief wing 
every commapwealth was continual- from the political circumſtances I le 
ly liable from the contentions of fac- the country, was owing tliat com ad 
on, made it often unſate, or at leaſt rative ſu riority through wil lei 
umpleaſant for them to go abroad. ſome of the Grecifn courtezans + 
But in democracies their ſituation was tained extraordinary renown, Cf, ſe 
peculiarly untoward. That form of fully inſtructed in every elegant de 
government compelled the men to compliſhment, and, from ny 1 
aſſoctate afl wich all. The general accuſtomed to converſe among mel feer 
aſſembly neceſſarily called all toge- and even men of the higheſt rai le 
ar; and the vote of the meaneſt and moſt approved talents, if H 
izen being there of equal value poſſeſſed underſtandin it became ci why 
with that of the higheſt, the more tivated; and to their houſes mea i.e” * 
numerous body of the poop. was al- 7 not merely in the low purii but” | 
ways ſormidable to the wealthy few. of ſenſual pleaſure, but to en < 
Hence followed the utmoſt conde- often in the moſt goo compal — 
enſion from the rich to the multi- the charms of female conver{ati 1 
tude; and hot only to the collected which, with women of rank e 
mvltirude, but at all. times to every character, was totally forbiddt "op 
individual, To thoſe who ſought Tence, at the time of the invaighM; 
| * commands, and often unjler Xerxes, the influence of Lets 
everc to thoſe who only defired ſecu- Mileſian courtezan Thargelia is ; 
rity for their property, it was necef- tb have engaged more than one G 
fary, not oply to meęt them upon a ciah city in the Perſian intereſt; Me 
— of equality in the FRE the ſame Thargelia was after ru 
aſſembly, but to aſſociate with them raifed to the throne of Theſſaly: ye 
in the 'gymnafia-and the porticoes, - „ Aſpaſia was alſo a Mileſan, Wi: 
The als 1 wh a Oy 155 daughter 5 Axiochus ; for 2 ay: - 
fathers 'and Huſbands could not lebrity | reſerved her fathe 
pid, fred with thele Female le name.” With wncommon dee, 
ut up. within a part of the houfe were joined in Aſpaſia ſtill more! Rr 
| Dink Fated to them, affociating common talents; and, with a m * | 
le with one another, and ſcarcely the moſt cultivated, manners ſo On by x 
it all with the Wer even their near, cent, that, in her more advan Y 
eft relations, and; ſeldom appearing years, not only Socrates prolce(_ : 
ave learned eloquence from a * 


we | n 
but, as Plutarch relates, the 1 
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dem uſed to accompan 
u to her houſe for t 
ok her converſation. Pericles 
onate admirer, and 
mached herſelf to him while he 
i; according to Plutarch he di- 
| his wife, with whom he kad 
x on ill terms, to marry ; 
informed on higher author] 
t he was not fortynate in his fa- 
his ſons being mentioned by 
to as youths of mean under- 
| After he was once firmly 
bliſhed at the head of the Athe- 
| adminiſtration, he paſſed his 
leifure from public buſineſs 
fly in company with Aſpaſia and 
iends; avoiding that 
tnfive ſociety in which the Athe- 
6 in general delighted, and ſel- 
n ſeen by the people but in the 
reiſe of ſome public office, or 
Ming in the general aſſembly ; a 
re, perhaps, as adv 
um, as the contr 
ary to the ambitious who were 
but aſpiring at greatnefs, or to 
wealthy without power, who de- 
«ſecurity to their 
cy united with natu 
ktion to induce Pericles to pa- 
ne the arts, and call forth their 
it productions for the admira- 
and delight of the Athenian 
je, The Athenian 
ſpotic ſoverei 
brite and miniſter ; whoſe buſi- 
t was to indulge the ſovereign's 
6 that he might 
ures; and he had the ſkill often 
rect even therr caprices. That 
taſte, which he poſſeſſed emi- 
V was in ſome degree general 
the Athenians; and the gra- 
Won of that fine taſte was one 
d by which he retained his in- 
te. Works were undertaken, 
rung to the expreſſion of Plu- 
un whoſe time they ſtill re- 


direct their 


mained perfect, of ſtupendous mag- 
nitude, and in form — grace ink. 
mitable; all calculated for the ac- 
commodation, or in ſome way for 
the grarification, of the multitude. 
Pheidias was ſuperintendant of the 
works: under him many architects 
and artiſts were employed, whoſe 
merit entitled them to fame with 
poſterity, and of whoſe works (ſuch 
is the hardneſs of the Attic marble, 
their principal material, and the 
urity of the Attic NN re- 
es which have eſcaped the violence 
of men, ſtill after the lapſe of more 


than two thouſand rag: exhibit all 


the perfection of deſign, and even 
of workmanthip, which earned that 
fame. v% 

« Meanwhile Pheidias himfelf was 
executing works of ftatuary, which 
were, while they laſted, the admi- 
ration of ſucceeding times. Nor 
does the teſtimony to theſe «works, 
which are now totally, or almoſt to- 
tally loſt, reſt merely upon Grecian 
report ; for the Romans, when in 
poſſeflion of all the moſt exquiſite 
productions of Grecian art, ſcanty 
relics of which have excited the 
wonder, and formed the taſte of mo- 
dern ages, were at a loſs to expreſs 
their admiration of the ſublimity 
of the works of Pheidias. Whe 
fuck was the perfection of the art o 
ſculpture, it were a ſoleciſm to ſup- 
poſe that the ſiſter art of paintin 
could be mean,, fince the names of 
Panænus, brother of Pheidias, and 
Zeuxis and Parrhaſius, cotempora- 
ries, remained always among the moſt 
celebrated of the Grecian ſchool. 
At the ſame time the chaſte ſubſimity 
of the great tragic poets Æſchylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, and that 
extraordinary mixture of the moſt 
elegant ſatire with the groſſeſt buf- 
foonery the old comedy, as it is call- 
ed, were alternately exhibited in 

"RY immenſe 


{36] 


immenſe theatres, at the public ex- 
pence, and for the amuſement of the 
whole people. 

Thus captivating the Athenians 
by their reliſh for matters of taſte 
and their 
Pericles confirmed his authority prin- 
cipally by that great inſtrument for 
the management of a people, his 
eloquence : but this was ſupported 
by unremitted aſſiduity in public bu- 
ſineſs, and evident ſuperiority of ca- 
pacity for the conduct of it; but, 
above all, by an oſtentatious inte- 
grity. The whole Athenian com- 
monwealth thus, with all its appur- 
tenances, or, in the words of co- 
temporary authors, revenues, armies, 
fleets, iſlands, the ſea, influence in 
various ſtates of Greece, and among 
many barbarous nations, friendſhip 
and alliances with kings and various 
potentates, all were in a manner his 
poſſeſſion. But while thus, during 
fifteen years, commanding the Athe- 
nian empire, ſo ſtrict and ſcrupu- 
lous was his economy 1n his private 
affairs, that he is ſaid neither to have 
increaſed nor diminiſhed his paternal 
eſtate by a ſingle drachma. 

„While lach was the political 
power of Pericles, ſuch at the ſame 


time was the popular licentiouſneſs 


of Athens, that the comic poets did 
not fear to vent, in the public 
theatres, the groſſeſt jokes upon his 
perſon, the ſevereſt invectives againſt 
his adminiſtration, and even the moſt 
abominable calumnigs upon his cha- 
racter. His connection with Aſpaſia 
was not likely to eſcape their ſatire. 
She was called, on the public ſtage, 
the Omphale of her time, the Deĩa- 
neira, and even the Juno. Many 
circumſtances of the adminiſtration of 
Pericles were malevolently attributed 
to her influence, and much groſs 
abuſe and much improbable calumny 
was \ented againſt both of them. It 
would indeed be ſcarcely poſlible to 


| The STATE of SCIENCE, xc. at ATHENS. 


on ſor amuſement, 


O 


diſtinguiſh almoſt any truth amid 
licentiouſneſs of wit, and the v8" ly 
lence, not to ſay the atrociouſaefi e, 
of party- ſpirit at Athens, had we i Nr. 
generally, for this intereſting per . 
of hiſtory, the guidance of a cote ung 
porary author, Thucydides ſon WP" * 
Olorus, of uncommon abilities 2 — 
ſtill more uncommon impartiaii 
and whoſe ample fortune, great c 
nections, and high ſituation in t tis 
commonwealth, opened to him * 
perior means of information. ng 
what 1s omitted in the conciſe at of 
view of Grecian affairs which he in 
prefixed to his hiſtory of the Pelopo Kan 
neſian war, we have ſometimes ſo nach 
teſtimony from Xenophon, Pla body 
Ariſtotle, Iſocrates, or the orsti nee 
To later writers, when not in ſo t (ne 
degree ſupported by theſe, it is { — 
dom ſafe to truſt. Sometimes M "4 
have adopted reports careleſsly ; afiiſ* off 
often, as we find Plutarch frequent 
acknowledying, they have been u 
ble to develope truth amid cont! 
diction and improbability. Inde IKE" 
Plutarch, though often extrem 
negligent, is yet our beſt afliſti 
He frequently quotes his authorit 
and where unbiafſed by ſome evide | 
prejudice, he is generally impartia 
« We may truſt the united aut 29 
rities of Thucydides and Plutar * 
notwithſtanding the vague acc F M 
tions reported by Diodorus “ be 
others, — the clear integrity of! . 
ricles, not leis than the wiſdom er Dis 
his public conduct, was his flu p 
againſt the ſcurrility of the co! 
poets, ſo adapted to make impreſ te. : 
on the popular mind, as well 1 
againſt every effort of the oppo — 
. orators. One great point, howe ind 
of his policy, was to keep the pee. © 
always either amuſed or emplo P * 
During peace an exerciſing ſqua 6 6 
of ſixty trireme galleys was lent — 
for eight months in every yea. . he 
was this without a farther - . 


amid 
the v 
10uſnel 
d wen 
8 perid 
a Cote! 
3 fan 
ines 2 
art1ali 
TCat © 
n in tl 


perel/ engaging the attention of the 
le, and maintaining the navy in 
ur. Himſelf 
command of this ſquadron; and 


of the empire, ſettled diſputes 
een them, and confirmed the 
wer and extended influence of 
wens. The Agean and the Pro- 
tis did not bound his voyages: 
penetrated into the Euxine ; and 


him Wing the diſtant Grecian fettle- 
die ef Sinope divided between Ti- 


Kleos, who affected the tyranny, 
vl an oppoſing party, he left there 
nachus with thirteen ſhips, and 
body of land forces, with whoſe 
iſtznce to the popular fide the ty- 
t and thoſe of his faction were 
elled. Their houſes and _ 

ots, 


ch het 
Pelopo 
mes 10 
n, Pla 
e orato 
t in foi 
, itis 
imes th 
fs]y ; at 
frequent 
been u 


divided into fix hundred 
te offered to ſo many Athenian 


3 


ionally took 


ling among the diſtant dependen- 
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citizens; and volunteers were not 
wanting to go upon ſuch conditions 


to ſettle at Sinope, To diſburthen 


the government at home, by provid- 
ing advantageous eſtabliſhments, in 
diſtant parts, for the poor and diſ- 
contented among the ſovereign citi- 
zens of Athens, was a policy often 
reſorted to by Peritles- It was dur- 
ing his adminiſtration, and, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, in the ſame year 
in which the thirty years truce was 
concluded, that the deputation came 
from the Theſſalian adventurers, 
who had been expelled by the Cro- 
toniats from their attempted eſta- 
bliſhment in the deſerted territory 
of Sybaris; and under his patronage 
the colony was eſtabliſhed with 
which the hiſtorian Herodotus and 
the legiſlator Charondas ſettled at 


Thurium,” 


% 


_—_— 


id cont! 
Inde 
extrem 
t aſſiſta 
Ihoriti 
ne evide 
mpartia 
ted aut! 
Plutar 


ne act 


tf of the Kings triumphant Ex- 
by into his Capital, attended by the 
Ras Michael, his Prime Miniſter, 
ad the otber Officers of State, after 


orus 1 * 

rity of | ing obtained a fignal Vittory 
wiſdom er bis rebellious Subjefts, 

u 

= , * next day, which was the 
impreli , 2<th, the army marched in- 
as well be town in triumph, and the Ras 
e oppoli te head of the troops of Tigre. 
, howe Ws bareheaded ; over his ſhoul- 
the peo Land down to his back, hung a 
employ. or cloak, of black velvet, 
9 ſqua i lilver fringe. - A boy, by his 
as ſent tirrup, held a filver wand of 
year tre feet and a half long, much 


ſtaves of our great officers at 
behind bim all the ſoldiers, 


KETCHES of the CUSTOMS and MANNERS of the 
ABYSSINIANS. 


[From the Third Volume of Mr. Bxucs's Txavers.] 


who had lain an enemy, and taken 
the ſpoils from them, had their lances 


and firelocks ornamented with ſmall 
ſhreds of ſcarlet cloth, one piece for 
every man he had ſlain. 

% Remarkable among all this mul- 
titude was Hagos, door-keeper of 
the Ras. This man, always well- 
armed and well mounted, had fol- 
lowed the wars of the Ras from 
his infancy, and had been ſo fortu- 
nate in this kind of fingle combat, 
that his whole lance and javelin, horſe 
and perſon, were covered over with 
the ſhreds of ſcarlet cloth. At this 
laſt battle of Fagitta, Hagos is ſaid to 
have ſlain eleven men with his own 
hand. Indeed there is nothing more 
fallacious than judging of a man's 

C3 
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courage by theſe marks of conqueſts. 
A good horſemen, armed with a coat 
75 mail, upon a ſtrong, well - fed, well- 

inded horſe, may, aſter a defeat, 
Eill as many of theſe wretched, weary, 
naked fugitives, as he pleaſes, con- 
fining himſelf to thoſe that are weak- 
. Iy, mounted upon tired horſes, and 
covered only with goat's-ſkins, or that 
ere flying on foot. 

„One thing remarkable in this 
cavalcade, which I obſerved, was the 
head-dreſs of the governors of pro- 
vinces. A large broad fillet was 
bound upon their forehead, and tied 
behind their head. In the middle of 
this was a horn, or a conical piece of 
ſilver, gilt, about four inches long, 
much in the fhape' of our common 
candle extinguiſhers, This is called 
» kirn, or horn, and is only worn in 
reviews or parades after victory. 
This I Sud, like all otker of 
their uſages, is taken from the He- 
brews, and the ſeveral alluſions made 
in ſcripture to it ariſe from this prac- 
tice :---+ I fait unto fools, deal not 
« foolifhly ; and to the wicked, lift 
% not up the hora”---« Lift. not up 
« your horn on high; ſpeak not 
« with a ſtiff neck - For promo- 
« tion-cometh,” & c. But my horn 
« ſhalt thou exalt like the horn of 
ti an unicorn”---+ And the horn of 
« the righteous ſhall be exalted with 
« honour,” And ſo in many. other 
places throughout the Pfalms. 

% Next to tlieſe came the king, 
with a fillet of white muſlin about 
three inches broad, binding his fore- 
head, tied with a large double knot 
behind, and hanging down about 
two feet on his back. About him 
were the great officers of ſtate, ſuch 
of the young nobility .as were without 
command ; and aſter theſe, the houſe- 
hold troops. 

Then followed the Kanitz Kit- 
zera, or executioner of the camp, 


and his attendants ; and, laſt of 
_ FS oy 


amidſt the king's and the Rab lag 
gage, came a man bearing the ſt; 
ed (kin of * ar N Wooſuck 

a pole, which he hung upot 
e. the tree, before the king 
palaces appropriated for public eg 
cutzons.” '. . 


The Author j Introdi ion to the Pi 
Miniſeer. | 


« We went in and ſaw the 0 
man fitting upon a ſofa ; his whit 
hair was dreſſed in many ſhort cur 
He appeared to be thoughtful, b 
not diſpleafed ; his face was lean, 
eyes quick and vivid, but ſeemed! 
be a little fore from expoſure to 
weather. He ſeemed to be abo 
fix feet high, though his lamene 
made it difficult to gueſs with acc 
racy. . His air was perſectiy tr 
from conſtraint, what the Fren: 
call dg. In face and perſon | 
was liker my learned and worth 
friend, the count de Buffon, tha 
any two men I ever ſaw in the wor! 
They muſt have been bad phy f 
nomiſts that did not difcern his 
pacity and underſtanding by his ve 
countenance. Every lock convey! 
a ſentiment with it: he ſeemed 


have no occaſion for other language y 
and indeed he ſpoke Ittle. 1 of non! 
ed as uſual to kiſs the ground bes m 
him; and of this he ſeemed to taking, 
little notice, ſtretching out his haq ling: 
and ſhaking mine upon my riſing. WP tas a 
« I. ſat down with Ayto, three ito c 
four of the judges, Petros, Heikel WP vhicl 
ueen's chamberlain, and an A Franc 
rom the king's houfe, who wipe but h 
ed ſomething in his ear, and we ber hi 
out; which interruption prevent nente 
me from ſpeaking as I was prep" it.” 
to do, or give him my preſent, bij in 
a man held behind me. He be! u mi 
gravely, „ Yagoube, I think that han 
your name, — what I ſay to ic Man's 
« and mark what L recommend lace | 


a Þ bag you. You are a man, I am told, 
the (AS wo make it your buſineſs to wan- 
V ooſhek ker in the fields in ſearch after trees 
og vol ad grafs in ſolitary places, and 
the king to fit up all night alone looking 
blic e dhe ſtars of the heavens :- other 


countries are not like this, though 
tis was never ſo bad as it is now. 
Theſe wretches here are enemies 
toſtrangers; if they ſaw you alone 
in your own parlour, their firſt 
thought would be how to murder 
you though they knew they were 
wget nothing by it, they would 
nurder you for mere miſchief,” 


the Pri | 


7 the o 
his whit 
1ort cur] 


htful, b 


s lean, ue devil is ſtrong in them,” ſays 
ſeemed i voice from a corner of the roo 
re to ich appeared to be that of a prieſt, 
be abo Therefore, ſays the Ras, «aſter a 
lamene converfation with your ſriend 
vith ace lo, whoſe advice I hear you 
eftly ra happily take, as indeed we all do; 
e Frene | have thought that ſituation beſt 
2 ich leaves you at liberty to fol- 
worth bw your own deſigns, at the ſame 
fon, tha time that it puts your perſon in 


the wor 
& phy ſic 
rn his 0 


afety; that you will not be trou- 
bled with monks about their reli- 


zous ma or in danger from 
theſe 2 may ſeek to mur- 


y his ve 

conveyꝗ dr you for money.” 5 
ſeemed WW © What are the monks?” ſays the 
languag me voice from the corner; the 
off nonks will never meddle with ſuch 
ind bei 4 man as this.“ Therefore the 
x to g king,” continued the Ras, without 
t his hat 


ng any notice of the interruptie 
bas appointed you 2 


y riſing, 

2, three r command the Koccob horſe, 
Heikel WF which 1 25 to have given to 
an A francis, an old ſoldier of mine; 


o whiſpe 


but he is poor, and we will provide 
and we 


vr him better, for theſe appoint- 


prevent veats have honour, but little pro- 
s preps Eft.” „ Sir,“ fays Francis, who 
ent, ui in preſence, but behind, „it is 
He beg n much more; honourable hands 
ok that dn either mine or the Arme- 
ſay to q; s or any other white man's, 


mmend 


VL 


lice the days of Hatze Menas, and 
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4 ſo I told the king to-day.” « Very 


« well, Francis,” ſays the Ras; * it 
« becomes a ſoldier to ſpeak the 
« truth, whether it makes for or 
« againſt hinfeli, Go then to the 
« king, and kiſs the ground vi 

your appointment. I ſee you have 
already learned this ceremony of 
« out's; Aylo and Heikel are very 


be proper perſons to go with you; 
6c 


ie king expreſſed his ſurpriſe to 
eme laſt night he had not ſeen you; 
« and there too is Tecla Mariam, 
the king's ſecretary, who came with 
« your appointment from the palace 
e to-day.” The man in the cornet, 
that I took for a prieſt, was this 
Tecla Mariam, a ſcribe. Out of the 
king's preſence men of this order 
cover their heads, as do the prieſts, 
which was the reaſon of my miſtake: 
« I then gave him a preſent, which 
he * — as a number of 
ple were ng in at the door 
— curioſity or bullneh⸗ 


The Aufhor Introduction to the King. 
& I went afterwards to the king's 


e, and met Aylo and Heikel at 
the door of the prefence-chamber. 


Tecla Mariam -walked before us to 


the foot of the throne ; after which 
I advanced and proſtrated myſelf 
upon the ground. I have brought 
« you a ſervant,“ ſays he to the 
king; „from ſo diſtant a country, 
« that if you ever let him eſcape, we 
&« ſhall never be able to follow him, 
« or know where to ſeek him.” This 
was ſaid facetiouſly by an old fami- 
liar ſervant ; but the king made no 

ly, as far as we gueſs, ior 


is mouth was coveted, nor did he 


_ any alteration of countenance, 
ive people were. ſtanding on each 
Jide of the throne, all young men, 
three on his left and two on his right. 
One of theſe, the ſon of Tecla Ma- 
riam, (afterwards my great friend 


who ſtood uppermoſt on the leſt 
hand, 


4 


— —— 
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hand, came up, and taking hold of 
me by the hand, placed me immedi- 
_ him ; when ſeeing I had 
no kniſe in my girdle, he pulled out 
his own and gave it to me. Upon 
being placed, I again kiſſed the 
.ground. | 

« 'The king was in an alcove ; the 
reſt went out of ſight from where the 
throne was, and ſat down. The 
uſual queſtions now began about 
Feruſalem and the holy places---where 
my country was? which it was im- 
poſhble to deſcribe, as they knew the 
fituation of no coun 
hy I came fo far? whether the 
moon and the ſtars, but eſpecially the 
moon, was the ſame in my — 
as in theirs ?---and a great many ſuc 
idle and tireſome queſtions. I had 
ſeveral times offered to take my pre- 
ſent from the man who held it, that 
F might offer it to his majeſty and go 
away ; but the king always made a 
ſign to put it off, til, being tired to 
death with ſtanding, I leaned againſt 


the wall. Aylo was faſt aſleep, and 


Ayto Heikel and the Greeks curſing 
their maſter in their heart for f 
ing the good ſupper that Anthu 
his treaſurer had prepared for us. 
This, as we afterwards found out, the 
king very well knew, and reſolved to 
try our patience to the utmoſt.” At 


laſt, Ayto Aylo ſtole away to bed, 


and every body elſe after him, ex- 
cept thoſe who had accompanied me, 
who were ready to die with thirſt, 
and drop down with wearineſs. It 
was agreed by thoſe that were out of 
fight, to ſend Tecla Mariam to 
whiſper in the king's ear, that I had 
not been well, which he did, but no 

notice was taken of it. It was now 
paſt ten o'clock, and he ſhewed no 
inclination to go to bed. 

„ Hitherto, while there were 
ſtrangers in the room, he had ſpoken 
to us by an officer called Kal Hatzé, 
Yhe woice or <vord of the king ; but 


but their own 


il- p 


now, when there were nine or ten 
us, his menial ſeryants, only preſe 
he uncovered his face and moy 
d =_ himſef. Sometimes 
was about jerufalem, ſometimes 
bout horſes, at other times abe 
ſhooting ; again about the Indies 
how far I conld look into the he 
vens with my teleſcopes: and 
theſe were deliberately and circur 
ſtantially repeated, if they were nt 
intedly anſwered, I was ab 
utely in deſpair, and ſcarcely ablet 
ſpeak a word, inwardly mournin 
e hardneſs of my tot in this m 
firſt preferment, and fincerely pray 
ing it might be my laſt promotion 
_ court. At laſt all the Gree 
gan to be impatient, and got 0 
of the corner 65 the room boch 
the alcove, and ſtood immediate! 
before the throne, The king ſcem: 
to be aſtoniſhed at feeing them, an 
told them he thought they had 
been at home long ago. "They {ai 
however, they would not go witho 
me; which the king ſaid could nc 
be, for one of the duties of my en 
t was to be charged vi 
the door of his bed | 
night. | 
« I think I could almoſt hay 
killed him in that inſtant. At l 
Ayto Heikel, taking courage, c: 
forward to him, pretending a me 
ſage from the queen, and whiſper 
him fomething in the ear, probab. 
that the Ras would take it ill. H 
then laughed, ſaid he thought we i: 
fupped, and difmiſfed us.” 
Of the Marriage of the King, " 
fs en. 7h to the Þ rin 
of the Blood Royal. 


The king in his marriage uſes 
other ceremony than this :---be ſend 
an Azage to the houſe where d 
lady lives, where the officer announces 
to her, it is the king's pleaſure 


Or ten « 

y preſeui ce. She then dreſſes herſelf in 
| mou beſt manner, and immediately 
etimes Wilders. Thenceforward he aſſigns her 
etimes nt in the palace, and gives 
nes aber a houſe elſewhere in any part ſhe 

e Indie es. Then when he es her 
the heafieghs, it ſeems to be the neareſt re- 
and nblance to marriage; for, whether 
f circui the court or in the camp, he orders 


ne of tke judges to pronounce in 


Were nd 


vas abs preſence, that he, the king, has 
ly able boten his hand-maid, naming her 
nournin We his queen; upon which the crown 


[ this m 


ely pra 
notion! 


$ put upon her 


« The crown being hereditary in 


d, but ſhe is not 


- Greene family, but elective in the per- 

got oer, and poly being permitted, 

n bebin duft have ele theſe heirs v 

mediate uch, and prbduced conſtant diſ- 

grey utes, fo that it was found neceſſary 
em, an 


p provide a remedy for the anarch 
ad effuſion of royal blood, which 
s otherwiſe inevitably to follow. 
ie remedy was a humane and 
entle one; they were confined in a 


y had 
they (aid 
2 witho 
could nc 


my em od climate upon a high mountain, 
po wuß ea maintained there at the public 
pence, They are there taught to 


d and write, but nothing elſe ; 


"oft hang o doths for wrapping round them, 

At io ounces of 2old, which is 30,000 
ge, camyliWllars, or crowns, are allowed by the 
g. a neh er for their maintenance. Theſe 
7 rinces are hardly uſed, and, in 


wubleſome times, often put to death 
yon the ſmalleſt miſinformation. 
While I was. in Abyflinia their re- 
we was ſo groſsly miſapplied, that 
me of them were ſaid to have died 
ith hunger and of cold by the ava- 
e and hard-heartedneſs of Michael 
erlefting to furniſh. them neceſ- 
Ks, Nor had the maße as far as 
e 


t ill. H 
ht we I! 


uſesn could diſcern, that tellow-feel- 
dhe ſen: one would have expected from a 
_ ace reſcued from that very ſitua- 
nnounct 


u himſelf; perhaps this was owin 
lis fear 2 Bas Michael,” , 


- ſhould remove inſtantly to the 
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Deſcription of the Bloody Banguet. 


« Conſiſtent with the plan of this 
work, which is to deſcribe the man- 
ners of the ſeveral nations through 
which I paſſed, good and bad, as I 


obſerved them, I cannot avoid giving 
ſome account of this — — 


banquet, as far as decency will per- 
mit me; it is part of the hiſtory of a 
barbarous people; whatever I might 
wiſh, I cannot decline it. 

In the capital, where one is ſafe 
from ſurpriſe at all times, or in the 
country or villages, when the rains 
have become ſo conſtant that the 
valleys will not bear a horſe to paſs 
them, or that men cannot venture 
far from home through fear of being 
ſurrounded and ſwept away by tem- 
porary torrents, occaſioned by ſud- 
den ſhowers on the mountains ; in 2 
word, when a man can ſay he is ſafe 
at home, and the ſpear and ſhield is 
hung up in the hall, a number of 

5 of the beſt faſhion in the vil- 

ages, of both ſexes, courtiers in the 
palace, or citizens in the town, meet 
together to dine between twelve and 

one o'clock. + 
A long table is ſet in the middle 


of a large room, and benches beſide 


it for a number of gueſts who are 
invited. Tables and benches the 
Portugueze introduced amongſt 
them ; but bull hides, ſpread upon 
the ground, ſefved them before, as 
they do in the camp and country 
now. A cow or bull, one or more, 
as the company is numerous, is 
brought cloſe to the door, and his 
feet ſtrongly tied. The ſkin that 
hangs down under his chin and 
throat, which I think we call the 
dew-lap in England, is cut only ſo 
deep as to arrive at the fat, of which 
it totally conſiſts, and, by the ſepara- 
tion of a few ſmall blood-veſſels, fix 
or ſeven drops of blood only tall up- 
on the ground. They have no ſtone, 

bench, 
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bench, nor altar upon which theſe 
cruel aſſaſſins lay the animal's head 
in this tion. I ſhould beg his 
pardon indeed for calling him an 
aſſaſſin, as he is not ſo merciful as to 
aim at the life, but, on the conttrary; 
do keep the beaſt alive till he be totally 


eat up. Having ſatisfied the Moſai- 


cal law, according to his conception, 
by pouring theſe ſix or ſeven drops 
vpon the ground, two or more of 
them fall to work ; on the back of 
the beaſt, and on each fide of the 
ſpine they cut ſkin-deep ; then put- 
ting their fingers between the fteſh 
and the ſk in, they begin to ſtrip the 
hide of the animal half way down 
his ribs, and ſo on to the buttock, 
cutting the ſkin, wherever it hinders 
them, comtnodiouſly to ſtrip the poor 
animal bare. All the fleſh on the 
buttocks is cut off then, and in ſolid 
ſquare pieces without bdnes, or much 
effuſion of blood ; and the prodi- 
ious noiſe the animal makes is a 
gnal for the company to fit down 


to table. 


There are then laid before every 
eſt, inſtead of plates, round cakes, 
If I may ſo call them, abvut twice as 
© big as a pan-cake, and ſomething 


thicker and tougher; It is unleaven- 


ed bread of a fouriſh taſte, far from 
being difagreeable, and very eaſil 
digeſted, made of a grain called tell 
It is of different colours, from black 
to the colour of the whiteſt wheat- 
bread. Three or four of theſe _ 
are generally put uppermoſt, for the 
food of the Ari . to whoſe 
ſeat they are placed. Beneath theſt 
are four or five of ordinary bread, 
and of a blackiſh kind. "Theſe ſerve 
the maſter to wipe his fingers upon ; 
and afterwards the ſervant, for bread 
to his dinner. 50 

« Twoor three ſervants then come, 
each with a ſquare piece of beef in 
their bare hands, laying it upon the 


cakes of teff, — 7 like diſhes don anc 
the table, without cloth or any thin rte 
elſe beneath them. By this time uſly 
the gueſts have knives in their hand; ili 


and their men have the large crooks 
ones, which they put to all forts g 
uſes during the time of war. Th 
women have ſinall claſped knive 
ſuch as the worſt of the kind mad 
2t Birmingham; fold for a penn 
each | 
L as The company are ſo ranged 
that one man fit? between two wo 
men; the man with his long knit 
cuts a thin piece, which would be 
thought a good beef. ſteak in Eng 
land, while you ſee the motion d 
the fibres yet perfectly diſtinct, and 
alive in the fleſh, No man. 
Abyſſinia, of any faſhion whatever 
feeds himſelf, or touches his ow: 
meat. The women take the tex 
and cut it lengtli-ways like ſtrings 
about the thickneſs of your littls 
finger, then croſswways into ſquare 
ieces, ſomething ſmaller than dice 
his they lay upon a piece of the te 
bread, ſtrongly powdered with blach 
per, or Cayenne pepper, and lol 
e· ſalt; they then wrap it up in tht 
teff bread like a cartridge. 
In the mean time, the man har 
ing put up his knife, with each haue 
ing upon his neighbour's knee 
his body ſtooping, his head low an 
fo , and mouth open wy 
an ideot, turns to the one whoſe car 
—_ is firſt ready, who ſtuffs tf 


whole of it into his mouth, which | * 
fo full that he is in conſtant dang "hey 
of _ choked. This is 2 mary. y 
of grandeur. The greater the may.” 


would ſeem to be, the larger 7 | 
he takes in his mouth; and th 
More nbiſe he makes in chewing i 
the more polite he is thought to de 
They have, indeed, a proverb 
ſays, 4 Beggars and thieves only 
« {mal} pieces, or without maln 
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| 
A noiſe Having diſpatched this ® la Joye et la Jeuneſſe !” A great | 
G |, which 2 i- deal of mirth and joke goes round, | 
ally, his next female neighbour very ſeldom with any mixture of 


ir hand: d forth another cartridge, which acrimony or ill-humour. , | 
crochel e che fame way, and ſo on till he - All his. time, the unfortunats f 
ber e d. He never drinks till he victim at the door is bleeding indeed, | l 
r. Tis finiſhed eating; and, before he but bleeding little. As long as they - 
Knie ins, in gratitude to the fair ones can cut off the fleſh from his bones, | 'h 
nd mad fed him, he makes up two ſmall they do not meddle with the thighs, 0 
a pen e of the ſame kind and form; or the parts where the great arteries j 


uch of his neighbours open their are. At laſt, they fall upon the | 
range fronts at the ſame time, while with thighs likewiſe ; and ſoon after the [| 
two wo hand he puts their portion into animal, bleeding to death, becomes $ 
er mouths. He then falls to drink- ſo tough that the canibals, who have 4 
kg out of a large handſome horn; the relt of it to eat, find very hard | 


in Eng ee ladies eat till they are ſatisfied, work to ſeparate the fleſh from the 
otion nd then all drink together, Vive bones with their teeth like dogs.” | 
nct, and | ; 1 
' ; I 


man. 
rhatever 
his ow! 


he ſtea 
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e ſtrings 
1 from the Second Volume of Count de BxxyYowsxy's Memoirs and 
an dice Travels. 
f the te | ! 
ich bl: Fab of the Madagaſcar Nation. perſuaded, that, after their death, 
and fol | their ſpirit will return again to the 
1p in HM FEY Madagaſcar nation be- region in which Zanhare dwells; but 
lieves ih a Supreme Being, they by no means admit that the ſpi- , 
nan har om they call Zanhare, which de- rit of man, after his death, can fuf- 
ch hand tes creator of all og. They fer any evil. As to the diſtinction 
''s Knee nour and revere this Being, but of evil, or good, they are perfuaded 
low and de dedicated no temple to. him, that the good and upright man ſhall 


ud much leſs have they ſubſtituted be recompenſed, in this life, by a 
ls, They make facrifices, by good ſtate of health, the conſtancy 
liling oxen and ſheep, and they — of his friends, the increaſe of his 
Geſs all theſe libatioris to God. It fortunes, the obedience of his chil- 
ks been aſſerted, that this nation dren, and the happineſs of behold- 


4 mat bew iſe makes offerings to the de» ing the proſperity of his family: ind 
the ma: but in this there is a deception, they believe that the wicked man's 
er pi be the piece of the ſacrificed t, fate ſhall be the contrary to this. 
and H ich is uſually thrown into the The Madagaſcar people, upon this 
wing | ire, is not intended in honour of conviftion, when they make oaths, 
be devil, as is uſually- pretended. add benedictions in favour of thoſe” 


This cuſtom is very ancient, and no who keep them, and curſes againſt 
- can tell the true reaſon of it. thoſe who break them. In this 
+ regard to the immortality of manner it is that they appeal to the, 
foul, the Madagaſcar people are judgment of Zanhare, in making 
agreements z 


1 
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agreements ; and it has never been 
known, or heard of, that a native of 
Madagaſcar has broken his oath, 
provided it was made in the uſual 
manner, which they ſay was pre- 
ſcribed by their forefathers. | 


Diftinition of Kings, and Or ders, 
 awhich form the Government of the 
Country. 3 


« The Madagaſcar people have 
always acknowledged the line of Ra- 
mini, as that to which the rights of 
Ampanſacabe, or ſovereign, belongs. 
They have conſidered this line as 
extinct, fince the death of Dian Ra- 
mini Larizon, which 4s ng 
ſixty- ſix years ago, and whoſe body 
was buried upon a mountain, out 
of which the river Manangourou 
fprings ; but having acknowledged 

e heir of this line, on the female 
fide, they re-eſtabliſhed this title in 
the year 1776. The right of the 
Ampanſacabe conſiſts in nominating 
the Rohendrians to aſſiſt in the ca- 
bars, at which all thoſe who are 
cited are bound to appear, and the 
erz of the Ampanſacabe, in 

is cabar, is deciſive. Another pre- 
rogative of the Ampanſacabe is, that 
each Rohandrian is obliged to leave 
him, by will, a certain proportion 
of his property, which the ſucceſ- 
ſors uſually purchaſe by a ſlight tri- 
bute, or fine. Thirdly, the Ampan- 
ſacabe has a right to exact from each 
Rohandrian one tenth of the pro- 
- duce of his land, and a number of 
horned cattle and ſlaves, in propor- 
tion to the riches of the country poſ- 
ſeſſed by each Rohandrian. 
The ſecond order is compoſed 
of the Rohandrians, or princes., 
Since the loſs of the Ampanſacabe, 


three of theſe Rohandrians have aſ- 


| ſumed the title of kings—namely, 
the Rohandrian of the province of 
Mahavelou, named Hiavi ; of the 


par wa of Voemar, named Lan. 
uin ; and the third at Bombetoki, 
named Cimanounpou. 

The third order conſiſts of the 
Voadsziri, or lords of a diſtrict, com. 
poſed of feveral villages. 

The fourth order conſiſts of the 
Lohavohits, or chiefs of villages. 

The fifth order, Ondzatzi, who 
are freemen, and compoſe the at. 
tendants or followers of the Rohan- 
drians, Voadziri, or Lohavohits, 

6 'The fixth order conſiſts of On. 
biaſſes, or learned men; and this 
order forms the warriors, workmen, 
phyſicians, and diviners : theſe laſt 
poſſeſs no charge. 

„The ſeventh order conſiſts of 
Ampurias, or ſlaves. 


« Having made _— from 
Bombetoki paſſing to the northward, 
and as far as Itapere, the reſult 

roved, that there are thirty-eight 
handrians actually reigning, and 
two hundred and eig — Voad- 
ziri. With reſpect to the Lahavo- 
hits, Ondzatzi, and Ombiaſles, it was 
not poſſible to obtain any accurate 
determination of their number. 

« Theſe orders preſerve a regular 
gradation, reſpecting which it would 
be very difficult to give a detailed 
account. They live in the manner 
we read of concerning the ancient 
patriarchs. Every father of a {a 


ſuch a « 
conven 
Dur mc 


mily is prieſt and judge in his own Wi T. 
houſe, though he depends upon the con 
Lohavohits, who ſuperintends his and of 
conduct. This laſt is anſwerable to WWW" p 
his Voadziri, and the Voadziri to * 
the Rohandrian. ack 
* 2 ra 

The Conveniences of Life, and the State Men 
of the Weatter. be 


The natives of Madagaſcar ſub- 
ſiſt on their flocks of oxen, ſheep, 
and goats, which they maintaily 
together with poultry, of which they 
keep a vaſt quantity. Their 17 
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e conſtructed of wood, but are but they have no veſtige of Judaiſm, 


xy convenient, and wonderfully except ciroumciſion, and ſomenames, 
kat within-fide. Their villages ſuch as Ifaac, Reuben, Jacob, &c. 
re ſurrounded With palliſades and This race is of a brown colour. The 
ches, and the habitations of the ſecond race is that of Zaferamini : 
handrians are well fortified and with reſpe& to this, ſome books, 
ended by cannon. They have“ which are ftill extant among the 
and flaves; Ombiaſſes, affirm, that is not more 


bs 


d Lam. 
abetoki, 


of the 
N, com- 


s of the 


Jes. 

2i, uo er cultivate the earth with induſ- than fix centuries ſince their arrival 
the zt. , and it affords rice, millet, at Madagaſcar. With reſpect to the 
Rohan. Wſpaize, and pulle, in large quanti- third race of Zafe Canambou, it is 
its, js : the ſoil likewife produces ſu- of Arabian extraction, and arrived, 
of On. Wc, tobacco, indigo, coffee, and much more lately than the others, 
nd this rpper; and the land is not fold, from the coaſts of Æthiopia: hence 
rkmen, et given away. Erections of build- it poſſeſſes neither power nor credit, 


ug coſt nothing more than the trou- and fills only the charges of writers, 
|: of fetching the wood. Fiſh and hiſtorians, poets, &c. | 

me are to be had for catching: 

he people of Madagaſcar have no The Arts and Trades of Madagaſcar. 
reaſon to fear wild beaſts, or ve- The «age yo nation bein 
pmous creatures, as there are none in want only of the neceſſaries 


eſe laſt 
iſts of 


from 
hward, 


reſult iron the iſland. Cold weather, life, have not applied themſelves to 
y=eight bolt, and ſnow, are unknown to the invention of fo m_ arts and 
ig, and em; and the hot weather is leſs trades as are become indiſpenſible in 
1 Voad. rubleiome here, than upon the Europe. They are contented with 


lands which lie in the torrid zone, ſuch as are neceſſary to make their 
becauſe the nights are cool, and the moveables, took, utenſils, and arms 


ahavo- 
„it was 


ccurate ¶ Neat of the day laſts only from nine for defence; to conſtruct their dwel- 
er. b three, during which time the ſea lings, and the boats which are ne- 
regular rere prevails, and cools the air to ceflary for their navigation: and, 
would ich a degree, that it is ſeldom in- laſtly, to fabricate cloths and ſtuffs 
letailed Worvenient. This heat laſts only for their cloathing. are de- 
nanner ur months, and during the reſt of firous only of poſſi neceſ- 
ancient NM year one continued ſpring pre- fary ſupplies of immediate utility 
a ff. = 8 and convenience. 1 
is oun « The Ma car le; havin The principal and moſt r * 
on the WI 8 1 —— ed buſineſs is * 8 
ds his d of Ethiopia, have not altered iron and ſteel. The artiſts in this 
able to er primitive laws; and the lan- way call themſelves Ampanefa vibe. 
ziri to 185 throughout the whole extent They are very expert in fuſing the 
the illand is the ſame. It would ore, and forging ugenſils, fuch a8 
* raſn attempt to determine the hatchets, hammers, anvils, knives, 
Set n of this nation; it is certain ſpades, ſagayes, razors, pincers, or 
wt it conſiſts of three diſtinct races, tweezers for pulling out the hair, 
ſub. e have for ages paſt formed inter- &c. 
hep, ure, which vary 'to infinity, © The ſecond claſs conſiſts of the 
"ain, de firſt race is that of Zafe Ibra- goldſmiths, Ompanefa vola mena : 
un, or deſcendants of Abraharn ; th caſt gold in 1 and make 
h they GS OL A me 5 ingots, 
17 0 Blank in the manuſcript. * = 


up 
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The third are called Ompavil- 
langa, and are potters. 

The fourth are the Ompane- 
vatta, or turners in wood, who 
make boxes called vatta, plates, 
wooden and horn ſpoons, bee-hives, 
coffins, &c. | 

The my a cacaſou, or 
carpenters, are very rt 
in this bufinefs. and OG 
of the rule, the plane, the com- 
paſſes, &c. 

The fixth are the Ompaniavi, 
or rope- makers. They make their 
ropes of different kinds of bark of 
trees, and likewiſe of hemp. 
The feventh, Ampan lamba, 
or weavers. This buſineſs is per- 
formed by women only, and it 
would be reckoned diſgraceful in a 
man to exerciſe it. | 

« The Ombiaſſes are the literary 

2 and phyſicians, who give advice 


V. 
. The Herauvitz are comedians 


E eee eee 
rings, &c. 


Their Develling Places and Buildin 
« The Madagafcar e alva 
live in ſociety; that is to ſay, 
towns and villages. The towns a 
ſurrounded by a ditch and pal 
ſades, at the extremities of i 
a guard, from twelve to twen 
armed men is kept. The houſe 
of private people conſiſt of à ci 
venient cottage, ſurrounded by { 
veral ſmall ones: the maſter of t 
houſe dwells in the largeſt, an 
his women, or ſlaves, hoes in fl 
ſmaller. Theſe houſes are built 
wood, cdvered with leaves of t 
-treee, or ſtraw. 
„The houſes of the great met 
of the country are very ſpacious 
each houſe is compoſed of two wall 
and four apartments: round abou 
the principal houſe, other ſmalle 
habitations are built, for the accom 
modation of the women, and thi 
whole family of the chief ; but thi 
ſlaves cannot paſs the night within 
them. - Moſt of the houſes inhabit 
by the Rohandrians are built wid 
taſte and admirable ſymmetry.” 
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STATE of che COMMERCE of KAMTSCHATKA, with a Vi 
of the MODE of LIVING, CHARACTER, and MANNERSo 


the INHABITANTS. 


[From the Firſt Volume of M. de Lxssgrs' Travels in KamTSCHATSA.] 


* HESE le, Ruſſians and 

T with a 
mixed breed found among them, 
carry on a clandeſtine commerce, 
ſometimes in one article, and ſome- 
times in another; it varies as often 
as they ſee any reaſon for changing 
it; but it is never with a view of en- 
riching themſelves by honeſt means. 
Their induſtry is a continual kna- 
viſhneſs ; it is ſolely employed in 


* — 


cheating the poor Kamtſchada) 
whoſe credulity and inſuperable pro 
penſity to drunkenneſs, leave the 
entirely at the mercy of theſe dan 
ous plunderers. Like our mou! 
tebanks, and other knaves of ti 
kind, they go from village to vil 
lage to inveigle the too filly natives 
the copia to ſell them brandy 
which they artfully preſent to the 
to taſte. It is almoſt t 
| a Kant 
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dities of Ruſſian and fore manu- 


facture, as ribbands, handkerchiefs, put on longer ſhirts of nankin, 


| ſtockings, caps, ſhoes, boots, and 
other articles of European dreſs, 
which may be ded as Juxuries, 
compared with 2 extreme ſimpli- 
city of 1 of the Kamtſchadales. 
Among the proviſion imported, there 
are ſugar, tea, a ſmall quantity of 
coffee, ſome. wine, but very little, 
biſcuits, confections, or dried fruits, 
as prunes, raiſins,  &c. and laſtly, 
les, beth wax and tallow, pow- 
der, ſhot, &c. . | 
The ſcarcity of all theſe articles 


in ſodiſtant a country, and the need, 
whether natural or artificial, which 


there is for them, enable the mer- 
chants to fell them at whatever ex- 
orbitant price their voracity may 


affix. In common, they are diſpoſed 


of almoſt immediately upon their 
arrival. The merchants keep ſho 

each of them occupying one of Ne 
huts oppoſite the guard-houſe ; theſe 


> are open every day, except , other vegetables, which, next tot 


ays. | 
« The inhabitants of Bolcheretſk 
differ not from the Kamtſchadales in 


their mode of living; they are leſs 


_ Natisfied, - however with bal 

and their houſes are a little cleaner. 
Their clothing is the ſame. 

The outer ent, which is called 

farque, is like a oner's frock, 

and is made of the ſkins of deer, or 


other animals, tanned on one fide. 


They wear under this long breeches 
of ſimilar leather, and next the ſkin 
a very ſhort and tight ſhirt, either of 


nankin or cotton ſtuff ; the women's 


are of ſilk, which is a luxury among 


them. Both ſexes wear boots; in 
ſummer, of goats or dogs ſkins 
tanned ; and in winter, of the ſkins 
of ſea wolves, or the legs of rein 
deer . The men conſtantly wear 


* Articles of apparel made of the ſkins 


of rein deer are procured from the Koriacs, « awaits him and it is ſeldom that 


ceſſive ſcarcity of every ſpecies { 


* 


ever active he may be, it is 


\ 


0 
fur caps; in the mild ſeaſon th, 


of ſkin without hair; they are mad 
like the parque, and anſwer the (an 
purpoſe, that is, to be worn ort 
their other . garments. Their ga can 
dreſs, is a parque trimmed with ott 

ſkins and velvets, or other ſtuſſs: 
furs 7 dear. The women a 
clothed like the Ruſſian womel 
whoſe mode of dreſs is too we 
known to need a deſcription ; I ſhy 
therefore only obſerve, that the e 


ſtuff at Kamtſchatka, renders ti 
toilet of the women an object 
very conſiderable expence: the 
ſdmetimes adopt the dreſs of t 
men. 

6 incipal food of theſe pet 
ple conſiſts, as I have already ol 
erved, in dried fiſh. The fiſh a 
procured by the men, while the u. 
men are employed in domeſtic e 
ctipations, or in gathering fruits 


dried fiſh, are the favourite pro 
ſions of the Kamtſchadales nd] 1 
ſians of this country. When t 
women go out to make theſe harvel 
for winter conſumption, it is hig 
holyday with them, and the ann 
verſary 1s celebrated by a riotous 
intemperate joy, that frequently giv 
riſe to the moſt extravagant and 
decent ſcenes. They diſperſe 
crouds through the country, ing 
and giving themſelves up to all tl 
abſurdities which their imaginat! 
ſuggeſts; no conſideration of i 
or modeſty reſtrains them. I c: 
96 better deſcribe their licentio 
enzy than by. comparing it w. 
the-"becchanaly of — | 
betide the man whom chance c 
ducts and delivers into the 
hands! however reſolute or bo 


poſſible. to evade the fate 


- efen 


A, 


ſon the 
nkin, « 


are mad 


the ſa 1 


wes, without receiving a ſevere 
lation. | 4 
y in the following manner; it 
I appear, from the recital, that 


rn . 

＋ cannot be accuſed of much de- 
1th ou are particularly care- 
tuffs 2 to waſte no part of the As 


n it is et · ght they tear out the 


Imen af ) 
wore, which they immediately ſuck 
too we extreme gratification. By ano- 
i einement of ſenſuality or glut- 
t the e they cut off alſo at the fame 
pecies Wiſe ſome tices of the fiſh, which 
ders y devour with equal avidity, co- 
bjet Nas they are with clots of blood. 
e: the in is then gutted, and the en- 


ik reſerved for their The 
i prepared and dried; when 


heſe pe eat it either boiled, roaſted, or 
ready oi led, but moſt commonly raw. 
bh The food which the epicures 


bon as it is caught, they bury it 
bole; and in this kind of larder 
ave it till it has had time to 


hen tor, properly ſpeaking, become 
 harveſ A utes It is only in this 
is hie of corruption that it attains the 
he ann vr moſt pleaſing to the delicate 


es of In my opi- 


tous 4 

itly giv the infeftious odour that ex- 
t and i from this fiſh, would ſuffice to 
perſe the moſt hungry being; and 


: Kamtſchadale feeds py” 0 

upon this rotten fleſh. How 
ute does he conſider himſelf 
a the head falls to his lot! this is 


em moſt, and e to 
o be ſingularly di is 4 prepared. 
ties of ſalmon, 4 wr 74. Art. 
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and diſguſted me inſuperably. 
The moſt common em in 
Kamtſchatka are trouts, and ſalmon 
of different ſpecies ; ſea wolves are 
alſo eaten; the fat of this fiſh is very 
wholeſome, arid ſerves them 
for lamp oil. | 
4.00 _— the vegetables which 
are made uſe of by the Kamtſcha- 
dales, the principal are arama root, 
wild garlic, /artaia-trava, or ſweet 
herb, and other plants and fruits 
nearly ſimilar to what are found in 
„The farana is known to bo- 
taniſts . Its ſhape, its ſize, and its 
colour have been deſcribed at lng 
in the third voyage of captain Cook. 
Its farinaceous root ſerves inſtead of 
bread 1. It is dried before it is 
uſed; but it is wholeſome and nou- 
riſhing in whatever mode it may be 
« From the wild garlic ? the 
make a harſh and . 
which has a very unpleaſant 
taſte; it is alſo uſed in various ſauces; 
the Karntſchadales are very fond of 


It. 4 
The ſlatkaia-trava, or ſweet herb, 
is pleaſant enough when it is freſh, 
is plant $ has alſo been minutely 


+ The Coffacs dſe rye alſo, which makes 
a'ſort of black bread, like that of the Ruſ- 
ſian Government allows them a 

ity of rye flour, but if is in- 


cento s commonly diſtributed into f It is called in Kamtſchatks, cl. 
it wi parts. I frequently wiſhed to Ggmelin denominates it: alls fobiir radt- 
ans. een r | Vol. 1. 
nce CO dl) but m O- Þ. 49» | , "M6 
; on mogul it; and Twas d ee 
xr ho ay unable to taſte-it, but even Ln yt ogg it Without 


ly it near my mouth; every 
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deſcribed by the Engliſh. It is high- 
ly eſteemed by the natives, icu- 
larly the ſpirit diſtilled from it. Soon 
after it is gathered, they {lit it in two, 
and ſcrape out the pith with a muſcle- 
Mell: then dry it for winter, 
and when uſe it in their ra- 
gouts, it is previouſſy boiled. Brand 

is alſo diſtilled from this ſweet her 

which, as I obſerved before, is ſold 
on account of government: for this 


poſe the t is purchaſed of the 
N 
„There are three ſorts of inha- 
bitants, the natives or Kamtſcha- 
dales, the Ruſſians and Coſſacs, and 
the deſcendants from intermarriages. 
The indigenes, that is, thoſe 
whoſe blood is unmixed, are few in 
number; the ſmall-pox has carried 
off three-fourths of them, and the 
few that are left are diſperſed throu 
the different oſtrogs of the peninſula; 
in Bolcheretſk it would be difficult to 
find more than one or two. 
* The true Kamtſchadales are in 
ral below the common 4 ; 
ir ſhape is round and ſquat, their 
eyes mall and ſunk, their cheeks 


3 their noſe flat, their hair 


back, they have ſcarcely any beard, 
and their complexion is a little taw- 
1. The complexion and features 
of the women are very nearly the 
ſame; from this repreſentation, it 
will be + « 0-"ay they are not very 
ſeducing objects. 

The character of the Kamſcha- 
dales is mild and hoſpitable; they 
are neither knaves, nor robbers; 
they have indeed, ſo little penetra- 
tion, that nothing is more eaſy than 
to deceive them, as we have ſeen in 
the advantage that is taken of their 


This brandy intoxicates much quicker 
than French brandy ; whoever drinks it, 


is ſure to bc extremely agitated during the- 


night, and to feel the next day as melan- 
choly and reſtleſs as if he had committed 
ſome crime. . . 


Eurqpeans 


FE 

Feen to intoxication. "1 

ve together in the utmoſt harmoi 0 

and the more ſo, it would ſeem, heir 

account of the ſmallneſs of th whi 
number. This unanimity diſp 

them to aſſiſt one another in th * 


labours, which is no ſmall proof 
their zeal to oblige, if we conſid 
the natural and extreme ſlothful 


of their diſpoſition. An active ow 
would be inſupportable to thee, Poll 


and the greateſt happineſs, in th 
eſtimation, next to that of getti 
drunk, is to have nothing to do, 
to live for ever in tranquil ind 
oO _ is — ſo far w 

e people, as frequently to m 
them neglect the — ror 
ing the indiſpenſable n ies 
life; and whole families are oſt 
reduced to all the ſeverities of 
mine, becauſe they would not 
the pains of — * in ſumme 
reſerve of without which th 
are unable to live. If they neg] 
in this manner the preſervation 
their exiſtence, it is not to be { 
poſed that they are more attentive 
the article of cleanlineſs ; it diſp| 
itſelf neither in their perſons, 
their habitations; and they n 
juſtly be reproached for being 


dicted to the contrary extreme. 
withſtanding this careleſſneſs, : 

other natural defects, it muſt be t 
gretted that their number is not m aue b 
conſiderable; as, from what I he not 
ſeen, and what has been confirmed being 
me by different perſons, if we wo made 


be ſure of finding ſentiments of | 
nour and humanity in this count 
it is neceſſary to ſeek for th 
among the true Kamtſchadale 
they have not yet bartered their 
virtues for the poliſhed vices of 
ſent to civilize them. 
«. It was at Bolcheretſk that I. 
to perceive the effects of then 
vence. 1 ſaw the trace of Kuro 
manners, leſs in the mixture of bio 


de conformation of features, and 


harmoſ idiom of the inhabitants, than 
ſeem, Wi ber inclinations and mode of 
of u „lich did not always diſcover 
diſpq / rery conſiderable fund of virtue. 
in ui friking difference between the 
| proof Wſbitants and the indigenes ſprings, 
| confi m opinion, from the difficulties 
othfulneh lie in the road to civilization, 
active I will affign my reaſons. 
to then Bolcheretſk, not long ago, was 
in c chief place of Kamtſchatka, par- 


tlarly as the governors had thought 
yer to eſtabliſh their reſidence 


roduced European knowledge and 

ers: theſe, it is known, gene- 
y become adulterated in tranſ- 
ſion, according to the diſtance 


are of the ſource. Meanwhile it is 
ics of Bite preſumed that the Ruſſian go- 
— mment was careful, as far as it 
umme pofible, to confide its authority 
hich th mem ire of its orders, only 
'y neg" ieficers of acknowledged merit, if 
4 ay judge from thoſe who are at 
0 


lent employed; and it is there- 


tente to be ſuppoſed that theſe officers, 
it diſplalW te places of their reſidence, were 
ſons, many examples of the virtues, the 
they n quirements, and all the eſtimable 
being Nate of civilized nations. But 
ch, unstely the leſſons which they 


R, were. not always ſo efficacious 
might have been expected; either 
ule being only ſketches, they 
Fe not fufezen felt, or rather, 
deing imbĩbed in all their purity, 
made but momentary or per- 


Þ vicious impreſſions on the 


Theſe reformers found not the 
le deal either in the Coſſacs who 


heir e the garriſon, or in the 
bes A Eats and other Ruffidn emis 
wy as who ſettled in the peninfuls. 
cant ee tb licentiouſneſs 

| Gre of grin, which the fir 
mo Wrors of u cotiritty alirioft al- 
1 Nag with theth, ind the cc · 


The chiefs and their ſuites . 
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tinual development of theſe quali- 
ties, by the facility with which the 
natives may be du contributed 
to check the progreſs of reform. The 
fatal infection was ſtill more diffuſe- 
ly 1 by intermarriages, while 
the ſeed of the ſocial virtues, which 
had been attempted to be ' ſown, 
ſcareely found a reception. | 
« The conſequence has been, that 
the natives, or true Kamtſchadales, 
have preſerved almoſt univerſal 
their ignorant ſimplicity and uncul- 
tivated manners; and that a part of 
the reſt of the inhabitants, Ruſfians 
and mixed breed, who have ſettled 
themſelves in the oft where the 
the governors reſide, ſill retain in- 
a faint ſhade of European man- 
ners, but not of fuch as are moſt 
pure. We have already had a proof 
of this in what has been ſaid of their 
commercial principles, and my con- 
viction has been rendered ſtronger 
during my abode at Bolcheretſk, by 
a cloſer ſtudy of the inhabitants, who, 
this faint ſhade excepted, differ little 
from the indigenes. s 
« M. Kaftol, and thoſe who ac- 
companied him, in imitation of his 


example, frequently give entertain- 
ments or balls to the ladies of this 


oſtrog, who fuch invitations 
with equal alacrity and joy. I had 
an opportunity of ſeeing that what 
Ih told wat true ; that theſe 
women, the Kamtſchadales as well 


as the Ruſſians, have aſt ro 
fity to pleafure ; their Lk in- 
deed is ſo great, that they are unable 
to conceal it. The precofity of the 
girls is aſtoniſſuing, and ſeems not at 
all to be afelted by the coldneſs of 
the climate. | | 
Wich refpe& to the women of 
Bokcheretſk, who” were preſent at 
theſe aſſemblies, and why were chiefs 
4 — mixed blood or of Ruf. 
. te, their * 1 


dd not appear diſugfrea 2 4381 
| perceived 
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rceived ſome who. might be con- 
dered as handſome : but the freſh- 
neſs of youth is not of long duration ; 
from child-bearing, or the painful 
labours to which they are ſubjected, 
it fades away almoſt in the flower of 
their age. Their diſpoſition is ex- 
tremely cheerful ; a little, perhaps, 
at the expence of decency. They 
endeavour to amuſe the company by 
every thing which their gaiety and 
playfulneſs can furniſh. They are 
d of ſinging, and their voice is 
eaſant and agreeable ; it is only to 
be wiſhed that their muſic had leſs 
reſemblance to their ſoil, and ap- 
roached nearer to our own. Th 
F ak both the Ruſſian and Kamtſ- 
chadale languages, but they all pre- 
ſerve the accent of the latter idiom. 
J little expected to ſee in this part of 
the world Poliſh dances, and ſtill 
leſs country dances in the Engliſh 
taſte ; but what was my ſurpriſe to 
find that they had even an idea of a 
minuet! Whether my abode for 
twenty-ſix months upon the ſea, had 
rendered me leſs f:tidious, or that 
the recollections they revived faſci- 
nated my eyes, thefe dances appear- 
ed to be executed with tolerable pre- 
eiſion, and more grace than I could 
have imagined. The dancers of 
whom we ſpeak, have ſo much vanity 
as to hold in contempt the ſongs and 
dances of the natives. The toilet of 
the women on theſe occaſtons is an 
object of no trivial attention, Th 
deck themſelves out in all their al- 
lurements, and whatever is moſt 
coſtly: Theſe ceremonious and ball 
dreſſes are principally: of filks ; and 
in the article of commerce we have 
already ſeen that they muſt be ex- 
penſive. I fhall finiſh this account 
with a remark that I had occaſion to 
make, both in theſe aſſemblies and 


[ 


ceptible of jealouſy ; they vol 
tarily ſnut their eyes upon the c 
duct of their wives, and are as doc! 
3 upon this chapter. 
he entertainments and aſſembl 
of the native Kamtſchadales, at whi 
J was alſo preſent, offered a ſpectad 
equally entitled to notice for its ſ 
gularity. I know not · which ſtru 
me moſt, the ſong or the dane 
The dance appeared to me to 
that of ſavages. It conſiſted in m 
ing regular movements, or rat! 
unpleaſant and difficult. diſtortion 
and in uttering at the ſame time 
forced and guttural ſound, like a co 
tinued hiccough, to mark the ti 
of the air ſung by the aſſembly, t 
words of which are frequently ve 
of ſenſe, even in Kamtſchadale. 
In their dances they are fond 
imitating the different animals th 
purſue, ſuch as the partridge a 
others, but principally the be 
They repreſent its ſluggiſli and | 
pid gait, its different feelings 2 
tuations ; as the young ones abe 
their dam ; the amorous ſports 
the male with the female; and laſt 
its agitation when purſued. Ti 
muſt have a perfect knowledge 
this animal, and muſt have made 
their particular ſtudy, for they 
panes all its motions as exactly 
lieve, as it. is poſſible. I alked | 
Ruſſians, who were greater ce 
noiſſeurs,, that myſelf, having be 
oftener preſent at the taking of th 
animals, whether their pantom! 
ballets were well executed ; andt 
aſſured me that the dancers were 
beſt in the country, and that 
cries, gait, and various attitude: 
the bear, were as accurate as | 
Meanwhile, without offence to 
amateurs, theſe dances are, in 
opinion, not leſs fatiguing do 


in thoſe of the Kamtſchadales; it is, ſpectators than to the performer. in 
that the majority of huſbands, Ruſ- is a real pain to ſee them diſtort d on 
diflocate every limb, and 0 th: 


Gans as well as natives, are not ſuſ- litps, di 
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their lungs, to expreſs the exceſs 
iure which they take in theſe 
ge balls, which, 1 repeat it, re- 


hls the abfurd diverſions of ſa- 


ws: the Kamtſchadales may in- 
in many reſpects, be conſider- 
x of that rank. & 


Having given an account of the 


refs with which theſe people 
terfeit the poſtures and motions 
he bear, who may be called their 
being maſter, it may not be un- 
z to relate in what manner 
hunt this animal. There are 
nous modes of attacking it; fome- 
s they lay ſnares for it: under a 
py trap, S—_ in the air by 
kffolding ſufficiently high, they 
ſome kind of bait to attract the 
xr, and which he no ſooner ſmells 
| perceives, than he eagerly ad- 
es to devour ; at the ſame time 
takes the feeble ſupport of the 
p which fails upon his neck, and 
ſhes his voractouſneſs by cruſh- 
as head, and frequently his whole 
„ In paſſing the woods I have 
them caught in this way; the 
„ kept baited till it ſucceeds, 
ſometimes does not ha 
amoſt a year. This m of 
ag them requires no great bold- 
Vor fatigue ; but there is ano- 
mode, very much adopted in 
wuntry, to which equal ſtrength 
wurage are neceſſary. A'Kamt- 
lale goes out, either alone or in 
hany, to find a bear. He has no 
arms than his gun; a kind of 
ne whoſe but-end is very ſmall; 
re or ſpear ; and his knife. His 
t of proviſion is made up in a 
le containing about twenty fiſh, 
lightly equipped, he penetrates 
tte thickeſt part of the woods, 
ery place that is likely to be 
wunt of this animal. It is com- 
Win the briars, or among the 
on the borders of lakes and 
* that the Kamtſchadale poſts 


himſelf, and waits the approach of 
his adverſary with patience and in- 
trepidity ; if it be neceſſary, he will 
remain thusin ambuſcade for a-whole 
week together, till the bear makes 


his appearance, The moment it 
comes within his reach, he fixes in 


the ground a forked ſtick * belong - 
ing to his gun, by meansof which he 
takes a truer. aim, and ſhoots with 
more certainty: It is ſeldom that, 
with the ſmalleſt ball, he does not 
ſtrike the bear either in the head, or 
near the ſhoulder, which is the ten- 
dereſt part. But he is obliged to 
charge again inſtantly, becauſe the 
bear, if the firſt ſhot has not diſabled 
him, runs + at the hunter, who has 
not always time for a ſecond ſhot, 
He has then recourſe 'to his lan 
with which he quickly arms himſe 
to contend with the beaſt, who at- 
tacks him in his turn, His life is 
in danger 4 if he does not give the 
bear a mortal thruſt ; and in ſuch 
combats, it may be ſuppoſed the man 
is not always the conqueror ; but 
this does not prevent the inhabitants 
of this country from daily expoſing 
their lives; the frequent examples 
of the death of their outrage has 


— 


* The Kamtſchadales are unable to 
ſhoot without this means of reſtiog their 
gun, which, from the time required to 
prepare it, is evidently inconfiſtent with 
the celerity of this inſtrument, its chief 
advantage to a ſportſman. 

+ It is common enough alſo for it ta 
take to flight, notwithſtanding its wound, 
and conceal itſ-If in thickets or ruſhes, 
where it is traced by means of its blood, 
and found either dead or expiring 

{ I was aſſured that when a bear tri- 
umphs over his aggreſſor, he tears his ſkin 

from the ſkull, draws it over his face, and 
then leaves him; a mode of revenge which 
implies, according to the Kamtſchadales, 
that this animal cannot bear the human 
aſpe& ; and this ſtrange prejudice ſv 
them in the opinion of their ſuperiority 
and ſeems to inſpire them with additional 
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they and by the 


no effect upon them: indeed 
never out, without conſidering 
before hand that it is either to con- 
quer or to die; and this ſevere al- 
ternative neither tops nor terriſies 
them *. 9 

"» 2 hunt other animals nearly 
in the ſame manner, ſuch as rein 
deer, argali, or wild ſheep, called in 
Ruſha diki-barani, foxes, otters, bea- 
vers, fables, hares , &c. but they 
have not the ſame dangers to en- 
counter ; ſometimes they make uſe 
of ſnares, conſtructed of wood or 
iron, leſs than thoſe which are ſet 
for bears, and reſembling in their 
ſimplicity our pitfalls; no other at- 
tention is neceſſary than that of vi- 
fiting them from time to time. The 
Kamtſchadales ſometimes lie in am- 
buſh, armed in the manner I have 
deſcribed ; and the only hardſhip 
they experience reſults from their 
proviſion being exhauſted in conſe. 
quence of the long duration of their 
chace They frequently ſubmit to 
58 hunger for many days together, 
rather than quit their ſtations till 


they have obtained the end of their 


urſuit; but they amply repay them- 
elyes for this fallin by immediate- 
ly devouring the gell of the animals t, 


They hunt the bear in this manner in 
every ſcaſon of the year, except when the 


country is covered with ſnow ; their me- 5 


thod is then different. It is known that 
in w jnte r the bear retreats to the den which 
he bas fa! ricated during the ſummer of the 
branches of tees: he continues there while 
the froſt laſts, either afleep, or licking his 
paws. The Kamtſchadales I 
their ledges, and attack b'm with their 
dogs, who oo im to defend himſelf: 
he ruſhes f em his lurking place to certain 
death ; if he refuſe to come out, his fate is 
equa ly certain, aod he is cruſhed to death 
your! _ ruius ub 12 40 
. Theſe animals are all deſcribed in 
Coak's Vonage, ; 

t The Heth of bears, argali, and rein- 
deer, is conſidered by them as very whole- 


ſome, the laſt ly; 1 fr 
5 he particularly n 


upon ĩt. 


as ſuch in this country, the 


ue him in prod 


with which th 
count over the ſkins they obtain fr 
them. 


6& They chuſe for their chace i 
ſeaſons un pc? x "wg animal 
in its gre; ion. ables : 
$86, ye the beginning of wint 
Theſe animals live commonly 
trees, andare called after their nam 
a part of the fur neareſt the ſkin þ 
ing of the ſame colour as thoſe whi 
they moſt frequent, as the birch, t 
fir, &c. 

The moſt favourable ſeaſons f 
hunting foxes are autumn, wint 
and ſpring. There are four differe 
ſpecies. 1. The whitiſh red ft 
which is leaſt eſteemed. 2. 
red or bright red fox. 3. The f 
called /cvadouſchia, the colour 
which is a mixture of red, black, 

ey. 4. The black fox, which 

e ſcarceſt and moſt valuable: it 
really of a deep and entire black, ¶ ed 
cept that at the extremity of the 
upon the back, which is the Jonge 
a grey tint is ſometimes percepiiiſ er e 
Some of this ſpecies are fingulat 
valuable. There are two other {| 
cies of the fox that may be added 
theſe, though they are not regard 

ve 


wake whit fp. Thy 
in Ruh Ou ets, 
ſets ; their fur is Ae than tl 
f the reſt of the ſpecies. The to 
f the continent are in general me 

utiful than thoſe caught in t 
different iſlands of the eaſt || 
uce an infinitely higher price. 
Rein: deer are hunted in wine 
and argali in autumn. Otters wm 
extremely ſcarce in this coun. 
but there is a great abundance ede 
ermines, though, I know not 
what reaſon, no pains are taken . w 
catch them; one would ſuppoſe ue 
were of no value. 

The Aleutienne iſlends, Schoun 
Hands, Fox iſlands, &c. 


KA. 


rhich th 
dtain fro 
Chace t 
animal 
Sables : 


of winte 
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The Kamtſchadales have different their maſters; and even theſe are 
ans alſo for fiſhing. Their ſal · not allowed, - unleſs when it is neteſt 
and trout ſeaſon is in June, their fary. In ſummer, which is their 
ring ſeaſon, in May, and that of ſeaſon of reſt, little care is taken of 
+ fea wolf in ſpring and ſummer, them; the dogs well know how 
tprincipally in autumn. provide for themſelves, by rangi 
4 They ſeldom uſe ſeines, but al- over the country-and cen the l : 
| common nets , or a of lakes and rivers ;- and the « 


monly it always 

—— indof harpoon, which they manage ality with which they return, is one 
e (kin ili 2 dexterity. Seines ſerve of the moſt ſtriking proofs of the 
woſe whi for ſea wolves; they are made fidelity of theſe animals. When 


eather and the meſhes are winter arrives, they dearly pay for 
urge. They have another mode the liberty and temporary repoſe 
fiſhing, by clofing up the river with = have enjoyed. eir labour 
bikes and branches of trees, ſo as to and ſlavery begin anew, and theſe 
me only a narrow paſſage for the 4 — r to be 
„ or ſometimes ſeveral, where able to fupport them. Meanwhile 
y place baſkets, ſo conſtructed that, they are not remarkably large, and 


birch, t 
eaſons f 


n, wint 
r differs 
red fc 


2. | 
Te de fiſh once enter, it is impoſlible reſemble pretty exactly our mountain 
colour Wiſer them to retreat. - - or ſuch as are commonly uſed 
black, Horſes are very ſcarce in Kamt- ſhepherds. There is not an in- 


which 
able: it 


hatka, I faw ſome at Bolcheretſk dividual inhabitant, Ruſſian or na- 
tbaging to government, and in- tive, that has leſs than five. T 


black, ed to the care of the Coſſacs. make uſe of them when they travel 

of the f ey merely ſerve during ſummer when go to the foreſts to cut 
ie Jonge rte carriage of merchandiae and wood, and for the conveyance of their 
erceptibter effects of the crown, and for effects and proviſions, as well as their 


ſingula convenience of travellers. perſons. In ſhort, theſe dogs con- 
other f Dogs however abound in this duct travellers from place to place, 
> added entry, and are fo ſerviceable to the and horſes could not in — 
* pamtichadales, as to render the pri- more ſerviceable. They are har- 
e blue Non of the other domeſtic animals neſſed to a ſledge two and two toge- 
are cue felt by them. They ſerve all the ther *, with a ſingle one before as a 
and does of carriage, and are fed with- leader. This honour is beſtowed on 
than i difficulty or expence, their food 3 
* milting entirely of the offals, or Nees N 2 
1G 1 2 are caſtrat horſes, 
bt in t ed im as are rejected by mode of pegiorming the operation is diffe- 
i || — — —— rent. Ihe Kamtichadales do not extir- 


4 1 pate the teſticles, but bruiſe them, and the 
Their nets are made of thread, inſtrument they make uſe of is their teeth. 
Re ours; they. purchaſe it of the Ruffianzs: Some of them do not ſurvive, and others 
ber is anuther kind however, of which are crippled and unfit for ſervice. In the 
ey nuke care to lay up a conſiderable uc. mean time it is imagined that equal 
gather them in au: umn, tis them in vantage could not be derived from the! 
ads, and place them under their bala- animals, if they were permitted to remain 
- dry. When their fiſhing and har- in ——— — 5 it 7 be 
Te leted, re their aicable to harneſs them with females. 
ler They An dn, # aq he of At the malcs, however, are not mutilated ; 
bernd expertly with their teeth; the reſt a ſufficicut number is reſerved for the pre · 
&) beat 21d ſhake till the filaments are ſervation of the ſpecies, and theſe are fre- 
and it is fit for fpitning. quently uſed for hunting. 
| 94 the 


r price. 
in wint 
Otters 
Cound 
adance 
not 
taken 


pole 
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the moſt intelligent, or the beſt train- 


ed dog, and he underſtands wonder- 
fully the terms uſed by the conductor 


to direct his courſe. The cry of 
taztaz, tagtag, turns him to the right, 


' and hougha, hongha, to the left : the 
intelligent animal underſtands it 


immediately, and gives to the reſt 
the example of obedience : ab, ah, 
Nope them, and ha makes them ſet 
off. "The number of dogs that it is 
neceſſary to harneſs, -depends upon 
the load ; when it is little more than 


the weight of the perſon who mounts 


the ledge, it is conſidered as a com- 
mon fledge, or /aznkta *, and the 
team conſiſts of four or five 


It paſſes under the neck, that is, up- 
on the breaſt of theſe ſteeds, and is 
joined to the ledge by a ſtrap three 
feet long, in the manner of a trace : 
the dogs are alſo faſtened together 


dy couples paſſed through ther col- 


lars; theſe collars are frequently co- 
vered with bear's ſkin, by way of 
ornament. | | 
The form of the ſledgy is like that 
of an oblong baſket, the two ex- 
tremities of which are elevated in a 
curve. Its length is about three feet, 
and its breadth ſcarcely exceeds a 


foot. This kind ef baſket, which 


compoſes the ody of the ſledge, is 
of very thin wood; the ſides are of 
open work, and ornamented with 


ſtraps of different colours. The ſeat 
of the charioteer is covered with 
bear's ſkin, and elevated three feet 
. from the ground, upon, four legs, 


which diverge towards the lower ex- 
tremity, and are faſtened to two 


rallel planks, three or four inches 
broad. Theſe planks are not thick, 


_— 


| * The ſledges for baggage are called 
narta, and are drawn by ten ? 
"ons OT” 


and ſo meet the poles of the ſleds 


| J dogs. has nothing in his hand but a curve 
The harneſs + is made of leather. 


but ſo as to Extend 
body of the fledge, to which the 
ſerve as fu and as ſkates, Fg 
this purpoſe they are furniſhed unt 
neat in time of 2 — 8 

our long pieces of whale- all 
them of ths ſame breadth, and faſto 
ed to the ſkates with leathern thong 
In front theſe bend upwer 


which gradually lower for that pu 
poſe, and are adapted to receive 
part of the baggage. The front. 
the fledge is farther adorned wit 
floating reins or ſhreds of leathe 
which are of no uſe. The chariotet 


ſtick, which ſerves him bath for ru 
der and whip. Iron rings are f 
ſpended at one end of the ſtick, 
err 
e b e noiſe whi 
of bells 


kind make, and which 1 
frequ jingled for that purpoſꝗ n be 
— ſometimes point de me 
with iron, to make an eaſier —— te ret 
ſion on the ice, and ſerves at the (ann the 
time to guide the ardour of the ven a 
animals. that are well train vith at 
have no need to hear the voice of i wouiſ 
conductor; if he ſtrike the ice vi becin 
his ſtick, they will go to the leſt; Nc 
he ſtrike the legs of the (ledge, . Their 
will go to the right; and when Wil, 2 
wiſhes them to ſtop, he has only did 
place the ſtick between the {nd «T 
and the froũt of the fledge. WN 
they ſlacken their pace, and becom tk, 
careleſs and inattentive to the ſignal the 
or to his voice, he throws his ſtick lion to 
them ; but then the utmoſt (cre pores 
is neceſſary to regain it, as he p fo 
ceeds rapidly along; and this 15 r th 
of the ſtrongeſt teſts of the {kill oft ne 
conductor. The Kamtſchadales © em 
4 this E. ditto! 

fingularly expert in this exerci oy 
— * port. 1 
- n is -btol, Was a 

| Thinigh i eld = 


cron 


I " . 
<4 ' -- 


4 HEN ſummer commences, 


that | they leave their winter 
receive MW kaditations, and with their families, 
md a ſmall number of horſes, go to 


uke their harveſtsof fodder for con- 
amption during the froſt ſeaſon. 
They repair to a conſiderable diſtance 
fom- their yourt, and to the moſt 


the horſes are left to the care of the 
krvants, and the neighbouring 2— 
ures ſerve for the maintenance of all 
| ch regret th hav 
i very mu e not hav- 
ng been preſent at their feſtival in 
be month of May, in celebration of 
be return of ſpring. They aſſemble 
n the open country, where 
nen and horſes ; and being ſupplied 
wth an abundance of — aa 
nouils, they eat and drink to ſatiety, 
— ſinging at intervals, and 


ng at laſt with necromancies. 

dge, th Their chamans preſide in theſe feſti- 

when e and deal out their extravagant 
as only predictions, [3's 

* Thefe ſoreerers are more at li- 


kchatka, Regarded as interpreters 
afthe gods, they grant their media- 
Wn to the ſtupid. Yakout, who im- 
pores it with trembling, but always 
pas for it. I have ſeen theſe du 

Pe their fineſt horſe to conduct a 


ditions of theſe impoſtors. As I 
bey nothing of them but from re- 
— I was defirous of being preſent. 
aſtoniſhed at the veracity of the 


&rtile cantons. In their abſence, fyi 


roaſt 


derty and more revered than in Kamt- 


Gaman to his village. . Nothing can 
be more fri all cn the magic ex- 


* 2 o . P * ” , 
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USTOMS, MANNERS, and RELIGION of the Y 
2 People of SIBERJA. 0 


{From the Second Volume of the ſame Work.] 


ſhall content myſelf with deſcribing 

the chaman that exhibited before 

me, 
Dreſſed in a habit that was orna- 


46 
plates of iron, 


mented with bells and 
-which made a deafening noife, he 
beat beſides on a denen, or tabar, 
with a d of force that was terri- 
ing. He then ran-about like a 
manlac, with his mouth and 
his head turned in every direction. 
His black deſhevelled hair concealed 
his face, and beneath it proceeded at 
one moment real groans, the next 
tears and ſobs, and then loud peas 
of laughter, the uſual preludes of 
theſe revelations, - 
In the idolatry of the Yakouts, 
we find all the abſurdities and ſuper- 
ſtitious ices ofthe ancient Kamt- 
ſchadales, Koriacs, Tchouktchis, and 
other inhabitants of theſe countries. 


. They have however ſome more ſolid 


principles: and amidſt the ridiculous 
fictions under which they are buried, 
we meet with ideas ingenious enough 
3 the ſupreme being, mi- 

cles, and future rewards and pu- 


ts. 

« But I was chiefly ſtruck with the 
vivacity and ſingularity of their turn 
of mind. They delight in the fa- 
bles drawn from their abſurd my- 
thology, and they relate them with 
all the confidence of credulity itſelf, 
By comparing them with our own, 
one is tempted no longer to hold in 
ſuch eſteem our ancient and modern 
fabuliſts, when we ſee this ſpecies of 
compoſition cultivated by ſuch rivals. 
The two following fables were — 


— — — —⅛ — —— 0 — 


— 


* quiſhed, who efcape 


„ man. The devi 


from his 
. devil 
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lated for me by Golikoff, word for 
word | 


There ardſe one day in a lar 
« Jake, a violent conteſt between the 
4 different ſpecies of fiſh. The que- 
« ſtion — — — — — 
cc tribunal of ſupreme. ju wh 

« buſineſs it ſhould be to — the 
hole finny tribe. The herring, 
« and moſt diminutive fiſh, conceiv- 


i ed that they had as much right to 


„large, who took ad 
— — 
« them. Hence inteſtine and bloody 
« wars that end in the deſtruction of 
© one of the two parties. The van- 
from bei 

« killed, fled to the ſmall canals, 
left the large fiſh, who had the 


« ers of the lake. Such 
4 ig the ja ofthe ſtrongeſt.” 


The other fable bears a greater 
reſemblance to our old women's tales, 


with which children are terrified, and 
the tedioufneſs of a ruſtic eveni 


beguiled. I ſhould be apt to ſu 
that it was the ion ofa chaman. 
“A Yakout had failed in reſpect, 
« or done ſome wy to this cha- 
, to avenge the 
« latter, transformed himſelf into a 
« cow; and, having mixed in the 
4 herd, contrived, while it was feed- 
« ing by the ſide of a wood, to ſteal 
< the fineſt heifers. In the evening 
« when the herdſman returned, his 
e maſter aſcribed all the loſs 
« to his negligence, and drove him 
— Immediately the 
appeared in the dreſs of a 
« herdſman, an agreement was made, 
and the next day he drove the cows 
& to field. One, two days paſſed, and 
« the Yakout ſaw nothing of his herd. 
In his diſtreſs he went with his wife, 
« ſearched every where for his cows, 
« andatlaſt found them but in what 


branches of trees. I know not fro 


* horſe, and another the beſt of bisſtue 


fide of the corpſe 


ly 

« diſorder ! U ary, ay | 
« hogan, t9- op and; ce to Nl 
« ſound of the | of the derfidic kroat 
« herdſman. The maſter ſtorm ch 
« and raved. Hold there,” fm his 
„the devil to him. „It well bel dog 
© comes thee indeed, who haſt abuſe e ot 
“the confidence of the moſt reſpecii a be 
« able of chamans, to accuſe me gem. 
« ſtealing thy herd. May this ſ head 3 
« thee as a leſſon, and teach th ze f 
to give every man that which be band 
4 Jongs to him.” Upon this the her bm 
and the herdſman diſappeared, a ¶ nemo 
« the poor Yakout loft all his pra den k 
_— bugs fend 
he place where this ſcene pal n roa 
ed, has fince that time been conſider | 
ed as the abode of infernal ſpiriyfſhring 
The incredulous ſcruple not to perſes. 
that the devil who ſtole the cows, walMlrved 
no other than the chaman himſelf Krad « 


but ſuch is the ſimplicity of the be 
neſt Yakouts, that they feel a repug 
nance at this ſuſpicion, and treat 


as horrible blaſphemy.  - 

my Rema ins of old tombs of the ad th 
ts were frequently pointed out N imilat 

— They were coffin 75 

clumſily made, and ſuſpended on akou 


what motive they have renounc 
this cuſtom of expoſing their dead 
the open air, at a diſtance fror 
their habitations ; but at preſent the 
mode of interment is fimilar to th 
of Chriſtians. 

* The funerals are 3 wi 
a kind of more or leſs magn! 
cent, in Sis to the rank 3 
wealth of the defunct. If a prince 
he is arrayed in his fineſt habits. 4 
moſt ſplendid arms. Tabac f 
in a coffin, is carried by the famil 
to the tomb; groans anounc 
the ſolemn —— 4 His favour! 


NAT 


both richl riſoned, and led 
a valet, — walkhy 
When arrived 


the burying place, they are üer 


wo ſtakes fixed near the grave, and 
ie the maſter is interred, their 
rfidiofroats are cut over the corpſe. This 
ſtorme ody libation is the homage paid 


Te,” ſp his attachment to theſe animals, 
well de do are ſuppoſed to follow him into 
ft abuſeſ o other world, where it is imagin- 
t reſpetſe be will again be able to enjoy 
iſe me een. They are. then flayed; the 
this ſ kad and hide, in one entire piece, 
ach the e fixed horizontally upon the 
rhich befMbranches of trees at a ſmall diſtance 
s the her bm the grave; and ſuch is the 
ared, anWMnemorial that is erected. A fire is 


friendſhip for the deceaſed conſiſts 
i roaſting and eating upon the ſpot 
beſe favoured animals. The feaſt 
being concluded, the company diſ- 


conſider 
al ſpiri N 


NATIONAL CHARACTER, c. of the SWEDES. [59] 


manner of ſpeaking, and do not-con- 
nect their _— 

Their is ſimple, and nearly 
the ſame all the ——— ; the 
only difference is, that in wihter. it 
is made of ſkins. Over their chemiſe 

commonly wear a large tri 
waiſtcoat with ſleeves. Their b es 
do not extend below the middle of the 
thigh, but their long boots, called 
ſarri, reach above the knee - In hot 
weather they wear nothing but the 
breeches. 

« They pretend to ride better than 


then kindled, and the laſt proof of any other nation in the world, and 


their vanity in this reſpect is carried 
ſo far, that they avoid, from a ſenti- 
ment of diſdain, giving to travellers 
their moſt mettleſome ficeds. | 


t to erſes. The ſame ceremonial is ob- . Polygamy forms a part of the 
cows, ved for a woman, except that in- political code of theſe people. Obli 

himſelf I dead of a horſe, they ſacrifice her fa- ed to make frequent journies, a Va- 
f the ho wurite cow. | \kout has a wife in every place where 
a repugi © The Yakouts are robuſt, and in he ſtops, but he never aſſembles them 
d treat ther. Notwithſtanding this li- 


of the 1 ad there is ſaid alſo to be a great 


ed out i inilarity in the idioms of theſe two 
re colin ——— — oor 
ed on outs are very abrupt in their 


not fro 
enounc 


unn. 


They reſemble the toge 
— caſt of their features, 


cence, they are jealous to exceſs, and 

the ſworn enemies of whoever ſhall 

—— violate the rights of hoſpi- 
ty.“ 


ir dead1 
nce fro 
ſent the! 
ar to th 


— 


ded wi 

magniſſ 

rank 088% Hobo Sweden is cover- 
a prince ed with rocks, woods, and 
abits auf mountains, its inhabitants are mild 
dy, — ad peaceable. Theft, murder, rob- 
he Tami! and atrocious crimes, in gene- 
bunt are very uncommon amongſt 
favour tem; and even in war, they do not 
ras Wear to be ſanguinary. Every 


treller who traverſes their country, 


alk by 0 muſt pay a tribute of gratitude and 
** dem to their — diſintereit- 
re ö ; 


— — * — — — 4 


NATIONAL CHARACTER, MANNERS, and CUSTOMS 
of the SWEDES, 


From Mr. CaTTzavu's GENERAL View of Swzpen.] 


ferious and grave, —. are aint- 
ed with and cultivate the valuable 
bonds of ſociability. Under the 


moſt ſimple external appearance, 
they conceal a profound judgment, 
an acute and delicate genius, and 
often an active and intrepid ſpirit. 
They long made a conſpicuous figure 
by their military exploits, and they 

are 


have ſince. proved, that they 
equally 


— ——ů—̃ ꝛꝓ—æ ͤ—j— ä—d — 


— — — — 


from other 
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ly fit for the arts of a 

ey are very fond of travelling; 
but at the ſame time, they love their 
country, never forget it, and always 
long to ſee it again. With an ir- 
reſiſtible inclination for liberty, they 
are attached to their maſters, and ma- 
jeſty is always certain of their vene- 
ration and reſpect. They ſupport 
poverty with courage and patience ; 


t riches to them are often attended 


with danger. 1 : 

Thereare ſome cantons in Sweden, 
where the manners of the people are 
ſtill truly patriarchal, and diſplay the 
utmoſt purity, innocence, and can- 
dour, Ye travellers, endowed with 
upright. and feeling hearts, haſten 
to be ꝛcld this intereſting ſpectacle; 
it is ſuperior to that exhibited by the 
wonders of art, and the monuments 
of pomp and luxury! But delay not; 
corruption already begins to diffuſe 
abroad her deſtructive breath, and 


more than one trace of its baneful 


influence are already to be perceived. 
Pernicious maxims, a taſte for frivo- 
lous ohjects, and the ambition of 
imitating other nations, whoſe man- 
ner of living is generally boaſted of, 
will inſenſibly produce a revolution, 
which every virtuous citizen muſt 
lament. e exceſſive uſe of ſpi- 
rituous liquors is no leſs dangerous 
and deſtructive to good morals; the 
number of the places where they are 
ſold increaſes every day, and ſome of 


them may be met with at every ſtep, 
on the moſt frequented roads. Thi- 


ther the labourer and the artiſt go, 


to ſacrifice both their health and mo- 


ney, ta ſwallow a dęſtructive poiſon, 


which enervates their bodies, and 
renders them ſtupid. 


The Swedes are diſtinguiſhed 
ple of Europe by a 
national dreſs, eſtabliſhed in 1777, 

Ang 


with the laudable deſign of repre 


luxury in the article of clothes. The 


men wear a. Cloſe. coat, very wide 


eaſe, to taſte the juicy graſs; and 


breeches, ſtrings in their ſhoes, 
—— a round hat, and a cloak 

e uſual colour is black. In court 
dreſſes, the cloak, the buttons, th 

rdle, and the ſhoe-ſtrings, zre of: 

ame colour, The women wear 2 
black robe, with puffed gauze ſleeves 
a coloured ſaſh and ribbands. Thoſ 
who go to court, have their ſleeves 
white gau zee. 

There is alſo — uniform 
for gala days. The men eppear in 
a blue fatin ſuit, lined with white, 
and ornamented with lace; the vo- 
men in a white ſatin robe, with co. 
loured ſaſhes and ribbends. Two 
days of the year, the firſt of May, 
and Midſummer, are in Sweden 
particularly conſecrated to public 
mirth and joy. On the firſt of May, 
large fires, which ſeem to announce 
that natural warmth about to ſuc- 
ceed the ſeverity of the winter, are 
kindled in the fields; around theſe 
people aſſemble, while others go t 
enjoy cheer, and with the gl" * 
in their hands to baniſh care and 
ſorrow. Midſummer day is ſtill bet. 
ter calculated to inſpire mirth and 
feſtivity: the fine ſeaſon is then 
eſtabliſhed ; the ſun every where dit- 
fuſes his vivifying rays ; the tenants 
of the woods, freed from their long 
captivity, tune their throats to joy; 
the flocks range the fields at their 


man, awakened from that lethargy 
into which he has been funk, to- 
gether with all nature, ſeems to be 
animated by a new ſoul, while his 
faculties reſume their wonted vigour, 
and his heart becomes open to the 
ſoft impreſſions of ſenſibility. On 
the evening before this happy period 
the people aſſemble; the houſes are 
ornamented with boughs, and the 
young men and young women ere 

a pole, around which they dance till 


morning. Having recruited their 
7 : 


— O—— — — 
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in the neighbournood of the cap't1l 


that they are ſelſ· intereſted and un- 
ruly. It is a great pity, that an eſtab- 
liſhment ſo convenient for the travel- 
ler ſhould be hurtful to agricul- 


ture. 
 < Such are the principal outlines 
of the picture exhibited in general 
by the er, manners, and cuſ- 
toms — the Swedes. By —— 
in province in cular, we 
hall, however, find Tarſoud ſhades 
of a deeper or lighter caſt. The 
Scandian, who cultivates a fertile 
ſoil, and who 3 paſſeſſes a 
222 ——— of 8 — is ſen- 
ineſs, and imparts 
it to others. e Smolander, his 
neighbour, placed amidſt barren 
and melancholy woods, is 
humble, mild, and ſubmiſſive: the 
ſmalleſt reward will ſatisfy him, 
and he teſtifies his pratitude in 
the moſt ſimple and affecting man- 


ner. The Weſtrogoth, who like- 


wiſe inhabits a country little favour- 
ed by nature, is well acquainted with 
the reſources of induſtry, and puts 
them in practice: above all, he un- 
derſtands to perfection every kind of 
traffic. The Oſtrogoth has nothi 
inſt him but his _ he — 
nguiſhed by his politeneſs, his affa- 
bility; 2 exfineſ of his ma- 
ners; he reſembles that nature with 


which he is furrounded, and which 


every where preſents itſelf under the 
moſt — af The vicinity 


of the capital gives to the Suderma- 
manian and the Uplander, a dou- 
ble ph omy, the natural fea- 
tures of which have been disfigured. 
The Weſtmanian 13 7 
a noble figure, a eſs and ſten- 
dinefs of character, and fimple but 
mild manners. The inhabitant of 
that diftri& called Norland, is very 
tall; has an intrepid look; and 
frankneſs and loyalty are painted in 


his countenance. The inhabitant 


of Finland is honeſt, induf; 
enured to labour, and capable of e 
during great hardſhips ; but he is 
with being tiff and obil 
nate. The Laplanders, who live 
the borders of Norland, begin to 
civilized ; but the reſt are ſtill in 
ſavage ſtate, - and acquainted wi 
no other rule of condud than 
inſtinct of nature. 
We cannot here paſs over in 
lence that remarkable tribe, who 
name alone recalls the idea of patri 
tiſm and courage. Under a rip 
rous ſky, amidſt mountains covert 
with ſnow, during eight months 
the year the Dalecarſians accuſta 
themſelves to the ſevereſt labou 
and fear no fatigue. Like the rc 
which ſurround them, they br: 
every attack ; proud and intrepid, 
all mountaineers are, they deteſt 
very, reſiſt oppreſſion ; and attach 
to their manners and cuſton 
they tranſmit them unchanged fre 
eration to generation. She 
coats, all black or white, 2 | 
beard, and an uncouth but nerve 
dialect, diſtinguiſh them from tl 
other inhabitants of Sweden. Pl: 
ed upon an un ful and barre 
foil, they have have often no otht 
nouriſument than bread compe 
ed of the coarſeſt meal, min 
with bark of trees, gruel ſeaſone 
only with water and falt, or dn 
fiſh. Theſe people emigrate, 
great numbers, to ſeek for maint 
nance in the more opulent province 
and above all in the capital: they! 
employed in public as well as in 
vate works, and in whatever the 
undertake, they ſhew as much inte 
as honeſty. Whilſt they a 
abſent from their native count 
ey obſerve the ſtricteſt economy 
their manner of living, and ene 
vour to fave enough to enable t 
to return, and 0 yr their wan 


n and fincere, the Dalecarlians 


got- ſufficiently on their guard 
ut he is aſt fraud and deception: the 
and obſl noing of ſome dexterons adven- 
ho live en has often engaged them in en- 


egin to riſes as contrary to their intereſt 
ſtill in to that of the ſtate; but the 
nted wi ve cannot fall upon them; they 
| never entertained any criminal 
entions; the only object they had 
over in ¶ ¶ ev was, to ſu the privileges 
be, who the nation. moſt brilliant 
of pati vod of their hiſtory is, doubtleſs, 
er 2 rig of thoſe exploits by which they 
1s coverulized their valour under the ban- 
months er of Guſtavus I.; they delivered 

accuſtu err fellow citizens from the yoke of 


t labou rreſnon, and at the ſame time 
the re d their country. 

hey þ The capital of Sweden has had 
ntrepi fate of all thoſe proud cities, to 
deteſt iich the riches. of ſtates are con- 


d attach ed, and in which they are accu- 

ol infec bom diferent degrees of op 

roi: ifferent degrees of op 

— nc — lation, — Apa 
, 2 hin the lame ſcenes as other places 
it nero the like kind. Here we may fee 
from ii madneſs of luxury paſſing from 
1 ior to the 2 claſſes; a 


= ure giving birth to a 

no oth hoc ws Td the orm- 
compogiiiee of one's duty, and ſeduction 
1, mu ecing numberleſs unhappy vic- 
ſeaſon v to gratify brutal and inordinate 
or dr ons. Here alſo we meet with 


— atlemen _ fine p_ good- 
province red huſbands, and modiſh wives, 
: they take ate. Yager vas 
and condeſcenſion. The fathi- 
the» and cuſtoms which are imported 
uch inte France, always obtain here a 
ded preference: this, — 
Kuces ſingular effects, which form 
on bim cal contraſt with the cli- 
nd ende , and the indelible traits of na- 

pd 1. 7 
eir vu r 
| deln molt worthy of 
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notice are. theatrical repreſentations. 
The here has attained to a de- 
pou perfection which aſtoniſhes 
gers. Original pieces are ſome- 
times - the reſt are tranſ- 
lated trom the French : but the 
95 3 to thoſe which 
ve muſic of Gluck's compoſition. 
Frye nance 
or plays, a 
ſpecies of — ap that called the 
comic is ſet apart for pieces of a leſs 
ſerious nature, - and for farces; but 


though both theſe theatres have made 
conſiderdþle progreſs, they have ſtill 
ent. 


need of 
comedy was formerly reſerved for the 
court ; but, of late years, it has been 
open to the public. A taſte for the 
drama has 


keeping, Carlſcrona, Obo, and Fah- 


lun; and we are aſſured, that the ma- 


nagersderive great profits from them. 

« Government have eſtabliſhed at 
Stockholm, a tribunal of police, on 
the plan of that at Paris: it is much 
reſpected, and has at its head the 
governor of the city. Watchmen 
are diſtributed in the quarters 
of the capital, who go the rounds 
in winter from nine, and in ſum- 
mer from ten in the evening 
till four in the morning. They 
call out the hours; and during 
the whole night, all the ſtreets re- 
ſound with the following words: 
May the good and all powerful arm 
of God preſerve our city from fire 
and flames! The hours are announced 


ravages occaſioned by fires, and they 


houſes- have entirel — 
added by govern- 
ment, 


e French 


diffuſed from the 
capital into the provinces: theatres. 
are eſtabliſhed at Gottenburg, Nor- 
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ment, forbidding any new ones to 
be erected, or the old to be repaired. 
The infurance office againſt fires has 
gained the confidence of the public ; 
and the provincial cities, as-well as 
the capital, may partake of the ad- 
vantages ar ſing from this inſtitution. 
The ſtreets of Stockholm are lighted 
daring the winter nights, and ſome 
other cities have followed the exam- 
ple of the capital. For this purpoſe 
' 1 " . 


. are affixed to the houſes, 
u ; but theſe lu 

— afford =” a feeble and unce 
tain light. Though the ſtreets 
Stockholm are broad and ſpaciof 
it is much to be wiſhed, for the ( 
of thoſe who walk, that they h. 
foot-paths and were better fav 
The public walk, called the ki an 


Garden, might be made much mo 
extenſive.” | 


— — 


The CHARACTER and MODE of LIVING of the MODER? 
2 PERSIANS. | 


From Mr. Fr anxtiv's OpsrxvaTIONs, made on a Tous fro 
Be NAL to PERSIA, in the Years 1786, 178;.] 


IN attempting to ſay any thin 
of the ch er of . — 
F am ſenfible of the difficulty of the 
undertaking, from my being ſo 
fhort a time amongſt them. An 


_ acquaintance with the real character 


of a le 1s only capable of being 
attained be A * — — yet 
as, — my ſtay in Perf, from the 
fituation I was placed in, by living in 
a native family, I had an opportunity 
of ſeeing more of the nature and dif- 
poſition of the middling ſort of peo- 
ple, and their manners and cuſtoms, 
than perhaps has fallen to the lot of 


moſt travellers, I am induced to 


ive the few obſervations I made 
uring that period. The Perfians, 
with reſpect to outward behaviour, 


are certainly the Parifians of the 


Eaſt. Whilſt a rude and infolent de- 
meanour peculiarly marks the cha- 
racer of the Turkift nation to- 
wards foreigners and Chriſtians, the 
behaviour of the Perſians would, on 
the contrary, do honour to the moſt 
civilized nations: my are kind, 
courteous, civil and obliging to all 
ſtrangers, without being vide by 


' dily afford any 


upon the houſe : to account for thi 


— 


his fer 
$ (w] 
 obſerv 
her ra 
aneſt 2 
ll mak 


thoſe religious prejudices ſo very pr 
valent in other Mahomedat 
nation; they are fond of enquirin 
after the manners and cuſtoms 
Europe; and, in return, very re 
4 information 1 

to their own country 
The practice of hoſpitality is wit 
them ſo grand a point, qt os 
man thi himſe „ "my 


noured if will enter 

and mids of what the famil 
affords; whereas going out of 
houſe, without ſmoaking a Calean 
or taking any other refreſhment, 1 
deemed, in Perſia, a high affront 
they ſay that every meal a ſtran 
partakes with them brings a bletſing 


we muſt underſtand it as a pledge 0 
faith and ion, when we con v 
fider that the continual wars in whic 5, 0 


this country has been involved, wit 

little ceſſation, fince the ex 
tinction of the Sefi family, hart 
greatly tended to an univerſal de 
pravity of diſpoſition, and 2 perp* 
tat inclination to acts of hoſtility 


wnity of manners for which this 
n las been at all former times ſo 
ws; and has at the ſame time 
«mich extinguiſhed all ſentiments 
W nur and humanity amongſt 
the (fl of higher rank, 
hey h The Perſians, in their converſa- 
, uſe ſuch extravagant and Hy- 
0 wolical compliments on the moſt 
ch mol ag occafions, that it would at 
| infpire a ſtranger with an idea, 
kt every inhabitant of the place 
+ willing to lay down his life, 
A his blood, or ſpend his money 
his ſervice : and this mode of ad- 
; (which in fact means nothing) 
obſerved not only By thoſe of a 
er rank, but even amongſt the 
aneſt artificers, the loweſt of which 
ll make no ſcruple, on your ar- 
i, of offering you the city of 
ery pres and all its appurtenances, 
1 peiſmnkuſh, or preſent. This 
ariour appears at firſt very re- 
krkable to Europeans, but after a 
wrt time becomes equally familiar. 
jon im of converſation is a thin 
y unknown in 3 _ 
ic wi Dave cure is proverbially in 
— wuth of ev e fear of 
ins which bind their bodies has 
gouf enſlaved their minds; and their 
famiii Verſation to men of ſuperior rank 
themſelves is mark&d with ſigns of 
& moſt ahject and flaviſh fu miſ- 
ent, in 2 = — they 
ffront Hau and overbearing to 
= I 3 The exceſſive * 
Nawe they ſtand in before the 
Fat 13 exemplified in a circum- 
dude J _ mention, * _ 
e con when I accompartte r. 
whic es, of the Buſſora 5 to the 
an camp, in an audience we 
e e admitted to with Jaafar Khan. 
Khan had ordered Mr. Jones 
de ſhewn his Horſes; who havin 
n them was aſked which he liked 
* beſt, Mf. * told him 
Rrouph me) that he approved very 


1 
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much \of the ſtud in general, but 
that two horſes (naming them) were 
entitled to more particular attention: 
This the man who accompanied us, 
ayd who was in the capacity of a 

ntleman uſher, interpreted to the 

han in the following terms: He 
« ſays that all the horſes are the fineſt 
« that ever were ſeen; but es to the 
two marked out, their equal is not 
„to be found in any part of the 
« world.” And at this anſwer the 
Khan himſelf ſeemed pleaſed; no 
doubt from having been uſed to no 
other language from his infancy, 

« The Perfans in their converſa- 
tion, aim much at elegance, and are 


perpetually repeating verſes and paſ- ' 


ſages from the works of their moſt 


favourite poets, Hafiz, Sàdi, and a- 


mi; a practice univerſally prevalent; 
from the higheſt to the loweſt ;. be- 
cauſe thoſe Who have not the advan 
tages of feading and writing, or the 
other benefits ariſing from eqycatior; 
by the help of their meniGiies, 
which are very retentive, and what 
they learn by heart, are always ready 
to their part in converſation. 
They alſo delight much in jokes and 
quaint expreſſions, and are fond of 
playing upon each other; wiricli 
they ſometimes do with great ele- 
gance and irony. There is one 
thing much to be admired. in their 
converſations, —9—4 is — ſtrict 
attention they always the per- 
fon Peaking, whom 55 nave bs. 
terrupt on any account. They are 
in general a perſonable, and in ma- 
ny 'reſpefts a handſome people; 
their complexions, ſaving thoſe who 
are expoſed to the inclemencies ofthe 
weather, are as fair as Eurt k 
The women at Shirauz have at all 


times been celebrated over thoſe of 


other parts of Petſia for their beauty, 
and not without reaſon. Of thoſe 


whom I had the fortune to ſez dur- 


ing my reudence, and who were 
4 moſiig 
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moſtly relations and friends of the 
family I lived in, many were tall and 
well-ſhaped; but their bright and 
ſparkling eyes was a very ſtriking 
beauty: this, however, is in a great 
meaſure owing to art, as they rub 
their eye · lids with the black pow- 
der of antimony (called ſurma), 
which adds an incomparable brilli- 
ancy to their natural luſtre. The 
large black eye is in moſt eſtimation 
among the Perſians, and this is the 
moſt common at Shirauz. As the 
women in Mahomedan countries are, 
down to the meaneſt, covered with 
a veil from head to foot, a ſight is 
never to be obtained of them in the 
ſtreet; but from my ſituation, I 
have feen many of them within 
doors, as when any came to viſit the 
family where I lived, which many 
did, directed by their curioſity to ſee 
an European : underſtanding I be- 
longed to the houſe, they made no 
ſcruple of pulling off their veils, and 
converſing with great inquiſitiveneſs 
and familiarity, which ſeemed much 
tified by my ready conpliance with 
eir requeſt, in informing them of 
European cuſtoms and manners, and 
never failed to procure me thanks, 
with the «15a Nu 4 a 
-natured Feringy (the appella- 
[mx by which all Eumpcans me dt 
tinguiſhed), The women in Perſia, 
as in all Mahomedan nations, after 
marriage, are very little better than 
flaves to their huſbands. Thoſe 
mild and familiar endearments which 
the ſocial board of an Euro- 
and which at the ſame time 
they afford a mutual ſatisfaction to 
either ſex, tend alſo to refine and po- 
liſh manners, are totally unknown in 
an countries. The huſ- 
band, of a ſuſpicious temper, and 
chained down by an obſtinate and 
perſevering etiquette, thinks himſelf 
affronted even 5 the inquiry of a 
friend aſter the health of his wife. 


Calling her by name is never 
lowed of; the mode of addreſs mu 
be, „May the mother of ſuch af 
or ſuch a daughter, be happy, 
© hope ſhe is in health.” And non 
except thoſe of the neareſt kin, 2 
brother, or uncle, are ever allow 
to fee the females of the family u 
veiled : it would be deemed as ani 
ſult. Thrice happy ye, my fair al 
amiable countrywomen, who, bo 
aud educated in a land of freedor 
can, without violating the laws 


opriety, both give and receive i pl 
benefit o 1 unit * 
4 by the baneful effects of eb 
ouſy! Rejoice that thefe bleflings ung 
afforded you!—which have incu ed 
ed the ſentiments of liberality and o 
liteneſs, and which ſtill contribute M . 
enhance the value of ſociety, and the) 
ſecure you a permanent and uni. - 
loyed fehicity !-—The Perfian lad 2 
however, during the days of cou .1. 
ſlip, have in their turn pre-c * 
nence; a miſtreſs making no ſcruſ 4 
of commanding her lover to ſtand i: . 
day long at the door of her fat n th 
houſe, repeating verſes in praiſe WR. lely 
her . beauty and accomplithme = 
and this is the general way of makl 2 
love at Shirauz; a lover rarely WF... 
ing admitted to a fight of his «The 
2 before the marriage contra belt 

« The Perſians, in their dif... - 
ſitions, are much inclined to ſudq e dei 
anger ; quick, fiery, and very bn. the 
ſible of affronts, which they imm t tr 
diately reſent on the ſpot. They Inde 
a brave and courageous people; what 
I have before ſaid, that their "wy 
ou wars have much depri been 

eir ancient urbanity of mann np 
and this ferocity of diſpoſition | peo 
alſo introduced a ftrife, peculiah, d f 
the lower claſs of inhabitants of 3 
rauz. When two people bee Ro 
fighting, it always raiſes a f "or 


crowd, who generally ſeparately 
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part of one er the other in the ſeek for a lucky moment. Going a 
tt, and the whole preſently be - journey can never be performed 
nes 2 ſcene of tumult and confu- without firſt conſulting a book of 


1appy; until the arrival of the Daro- omens, each chapter of which begins 
nd no or judge of the police, who puts with a particular letter of the alpha- 
_ ade the fray. Theſe riots are bet, which is deemed fortunate or 
T Alloy 


n frequent, and even the boys are inauſpicious; and ſhould they un- 
4 of running to them, in order hickily pitch upon one of the latter, 


zmily u 


| as ani have a ſhare in the conten- the journey muſt of courſe be delay - 

y fair ai In their capacities they are ed until a more favourable opportu- 

ho, boiler, apt, and ingenious: nity, Entering a new houſe, the- | 
treedoy A* ents they too often putting on of a new garment, with 1 


laws 


„ in the moſt diſcredita- numberleſs other common and trifling 
Cel 


way, being the greateſt liars in occurrences, are determined by mo- W | 


ſe, vail world, practiſing the moſt im- tions equally abſurd and frivolous, 
ts of dle falfities with the graveſt air In their marriages they pay the ſtrict-, 
eflings zinable; and ſo far from being eſt atterition to this point; a lucky | 
 inculciſed by a detection, they always hour for ſigning the contract, and 1 
ty and Hour to turn it off with a another for the wedding - day, being | 
tribute ed, and even confeſs themſelves, eſteemed abſolutely neceſſary to the 
Ye art they think there is no harm in future ' happineſs of the intended 


lng a lye, provided it can be of couple. Thoſe alſo who are in good [/ 
benefit to themſelves: and they circumſtances, Z 5-994 ſend 2 Þ 
l always, in — Any they Muunjim, or aſtrologer, at the birth 1 
enga — 5 firſt to led. 3 his 4þ 
iz it about by lying and kna ; cope, with the utmoſt exact - if 
ich, if unſuclefifal (as thoſe with neſs. 


er fact m they deal are full as expert as « To a man they have their taliſ- 


raiſe WK. ſelves), they will then conclude mans, which are generally ſome ſen- | 
c _ bargain with truth and honeſty ; tence from the Koran, or ſaying of Þ 
0! mai eicher way is equally indifferent their .prophet Ali, written Aber 3 
rareh 5 

reh them upon paper, or engraved upon a 


F his 
coutra 


«The Perſians univerſally have a ſmall plate of filver, which they . | 
i belief in the efficacy of charms, bind round their arms, and other 

ns, taliſmans, and other ſuper- parts of the body; but thoſeof higher "x 
uns. Beſides what they received rank make uſe of rubies, emeralds, 1 
ke their converſion to Mahomeda- and other precious ſtones. The if 
In, they have in general retained women of condition have ſmall-fil- 1 
tat their anceſtors before practiſ- ver plates of a circular form, upon 

Indeed, the only difference is, which are engraved ſentences from | 


ieir di 
to ſud 

very 
hey ime 


They 


* what was before authoriſed and the Koran; which, as well as the 

degal anded by the ian religion, taliſmans, they bind about their arms 
| 3 11 been ſubſequently ed by the with pieces of red and green filk, 
cron of Mahomed. - They are, and look upon them as- — 


people the moſt addicted to the charms againſt the faſcinations 


ct a of fortunate or auſpicious days the devil, or wicked ſpirits (whom 
e u, the dies fafti argue neff. they call Deebs), and who they ſay 
5 of fowans; and even on the mi. are conſtantly — about the 


and moſt trifling occaſions will world, to do all the 


irately 2 in their 1 


power li | 


2 2g —R—— Cs. . 4 +244. — It | eee — 


wer. 'They are equally abſurd in 
Heir ideas of the 3 bodies, at 
leaſt the —_— and lower claſs of 
le, particularly in reſpect to the 
ling | the ſtats, lie of the 
ſan and moon, and the appearances 
of meteors and comets. for their 
religious ſyſtem, they believe there 
are nine heavens, the loweſt of 
which is that immediately above 
their heads: they imagine, there- 
fore, that on the falling of a ſtar, it 
is occaſioned by the angels in the 
lower heaven giving blows on the 
heads. of the devils, for attempting 
te penetrate into thoſe regions. Mr. 
Hanway has takea notice of this 
cireumſtance in his travels; and it 
is the firm belief of the Perfians in 
neral, znd even amongft ſome of 
ſe who, from their education 


and ſenſe, ought to be better in- 


formed. 


z 


Among other cuſtoms of a ſuper- 


ſtitious nature, they believe that 
ſcorpions, of which there are great 
numbers in this country, and v 

venomous, may de deprived of the 
power of ſtinging, by means of a 
certain prayer which they make uſe 
of. The perſon who has power of 
binding, as it is called, tyrns his 
face toward the ſign Scorpio, in the 
heavens, which they all know, and 
repeats this prayer. Every perſon 
preſent, at the concluſion of a ſeri- 
tence, claps his hands; after this is 
done, they think that they are per- 
fectly fate: nor if they ſhould chance 


to — ſcorpions during that night, 
do they ſeruple taking hold of them, 
ti 


truſtihg to the efficacy of this ſan- 
cied all-powerful charm. 1 have 
frequently ſeen the man in whoſe 
family 1 lived, repeat the above 
prayer, on being deſired by his 
children to b!nd the ſcorpions; after 
which the whole family has gone 


quietly and conteatedly to bed, fully 
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uaded they could receive no hy 

them. During the ſummer ſes 
ſort, ſcorpions appear in great num 
bers; they are quite black in a 
pearance, and very large, and th 
ſting of them is dangerous, but n 
mortal: thoſe, however, which ar 
found in the more northern parts 
Perſia, and particularly in the pr 
vince of Caſhan, are of fo dange 
rous a nature, as often to cauſe in 
mediate death, 

„The Perſians are, of all Mah 
medan nations, the teaſt ſcrupulo 
of drinking wine, as many of the 
do it publicly, and almoſt all 
them in private (excepting tho 
who have performed the pilgrim 
to Mecca, and men of religion) 
they alſo are very liable to be qua 
relſome when inebriated, which 
often attended with fatal conſe 
quences. They eat opium, b 
in much lef5 quantities than t. 
Turks; and indeed in every thin 
they ſay or do, eat or drink, the 
make a point to be as differet 
from this nation as poſſible, who 
they deteſt to a man, beyond me 
ſure; eſteeming Jews and Chriſtia 
ſuperior to them, and much near 
to ſalvation, - 

In point ef dreſs, the Perſi2 
differ remartably from the Turks 
for in Turkey any perſon who , 
not a ſei d, or deſcendam of the pr 
phet, wearing the leaſt 1 U 
his garment, would moſt probabl 
be ſtone: whereas in Perſia, . 
general and favourite colour is gree 
even to their ſhoes ; and people 
all perſuaſions and denomunztio! 
may wear it as they pleaſe. A 11 
alſo thinks hitnſelt defiled by d 
tou: '* of a Chriſtian, even on " 
garments, The Perſians, on “ 
contrary, will eat out of the 141 
plate, Crink out of the fame © 
and fmoke out of the fame cats 


| {mo 


8. 
no luis readily as they would with their 
mer ſei n children; at leaſt I have con- 
at num ech experienced this myſelf, dur- 
in ap my refidence in Perſia, while 
and t ing in a native family.“ 
but ne « The mode of living of the Per- 
hich a ſs is in general, as follows: they 
| parts pway's riſe at day- break, in order to 
the pr orm their devotions. Their 
» dangꝗ prayer is denominated numaz 
auſe inen, or the morning prayer; it is 
fd before ſun-riſe, after which they 
[| Mah a flight meal, called niſhta, or 
rupuloreakfaſt ; this conſiſts of grapes, or 
of th-ay other fruits of the ſeaſon, with 
ſt all little bread, and cheeſe made of 
ng thollWfkeat's milk; they afterwards drink 
grim cup of very ſtrong coffee, without 
eligion) e or ſugar ; then the calean, or 
be quarire, is introduced. The Perſians, 
which en the higheſt to the loweſt ranks, 
conſq ſmoke tobacco. 
im, bu «Their ſecond hour of prayer is 
than titled numaz zohur, or mid-day 
ry thin wer, and is always repeated when 
ink, thee ſun declines from the meridian. 
di fteren Mir dinner, or caſht, which is 
e, who after this prayer, conſifts of 
nd mers, bread, and fruits of various 
- hriſt1an ds; animal food not being uſual 
ch ncarq this meal. 
The third hour of prayer is called 
> Perli Wiz afur, or the 3 prayer 
e Turk BW :bout four o Clock. 
who u 3 1 
f the pr 
een u 
probabl 
erſia, t. 
r is gree 
people 
minzt10! 
A lv 
d by t 
n on g 
, on | 
the 1a 
ſame cu 
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« The fourth hour of prayer is nu- 
maz ſhim, or evening prayer, which 
is ſaid after ſun-ſet; when this is 
finiſhed, the Perſians eat their prin- 
Opal meal, called ſhimi, or ſupper. 
This 


dreſll 


enerally conſiſts of a pilau, 
ich meat-ſauces, and 


highly ſeaſoned with various ſpices : 
ſometimes they eat kibaib, or roaſt 
meat, When the meal is ready, a 
ſervant brings notice thereof, and 
at the ſame time preſents a ewer and 


water; t 


then waſh their hands, 


which is an invariable cuſtom with 
the Perſians, both before and after 
eating. They eat very quick, con- 
veying their food to their mquths 
with their fingers; the uſe of knives 
and forks being unknown in Perſia. 
Sherbets of difterent ſorts are intro- 
duced, and the .meal concludes with 
a deſert of delicious fruits. The 
ſupper being finiſhed, the family fit 
in a circle, and entertain each other 
by celating pleaſant ſtories (of which 
they are exceſſively fond), and alſo 


by repeating 
of their mo 


amuſing themſelves at various kinds 


aſſages from the works 


ts, and 


of games. The fifth and laſt prayer 
is ſtyled numaz akhir, the laſt pray- 
er; or ſometimes numaz fſheb, or 


the night prayer, repeated about an , 


hour after ſupper,” 


E 3 


Remark- 
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Remarkable FEATURES in the CHARACTER of the ENGLISH. 


Extracted from the Firſt Volume of Pr. WenpeBorn's VIEW of Exc 
[land, towards the Cloſe of the EicyTzenTH CenTury,] 


6 HERE are certain features 
in the character of the Eng- 
Iiſh, that are thought to be pts 


able and ſtriking, which I ſhall now 


relate. One of the firſt, which may 
be looked upon as general, is a na- 
tional pride. All nations love their 
reſpective countries ; but the Eng- 
liſh, I believe, ſhew it in the high. 
eſt, and the Germans, perhaps, in 
the loweſt degree. I ſhould point 
out the Swiſs, as thoſe who enter- 
tain the greateſt affection for their 
mountainous ſoil, if I had not met 
with ſome of them, who preferred 
England, nay even came back to it, 
when they had left it before, with a 
reſolution to end their days in their 
native country, The great prefer- 
ende which an Engliſhman gives to 
his iſland is, in my opinion, owin 
to the education he has received, ſo 
different from that in other coun- 
tries ; to the diet and manners he is 
uſed to, peculiar to his native ſoil; 
and above all, becauſe he is told from 
hat England is ſuperior 
to a!l other countries, and that none 


are comparable to it. An inhabi- 


tant of Chili or Lapland, of which 
we have proofs, will, without know- 
ing better, be as much attached to 
the land of his nativity, as an Eng- 
liſhraan to his; and I reckon this 
attachment among thoſe bleſſings of 


the Creator, which are but little 


known, and therefore ſq little va- 
lued. A young Eſquimau, who 
was edueated from his tenth year at 
an Engliſh fort in Hudſon's-bay, and 
always uſed to the Engliſh way of 
living, took, at the age of twenty, 
when they were filling caſks with 
train-oil, an opportunity, when he 


was alone, and as he thought un 
obſerved, to drink very heartily c 
this nauſeous liquid, turning hi 
face toward the region he came fro 
and calling out afterwerds very em 
phatically : O! how happy is th 
country, where they enjoy ſuch de 
licious drink! This, indeed, is b 
no means ſurpriſing to him who h 
made mankind his ſtudy ; no mor 
than the fact, ſo well authenticated 
of a Hottentot who returned ſro 
Holland to the Cape of Good-Hope. 


« cannot, however, in juſtice t 


Engliſhmen, particularly when they wal, 
are abroad, avoid obſerving, that, blacks 
they are, even but tolerably wel the 
bred, they will not betray ſo mu wich 
ride on account of their own p bis ar 
ſons, as they will becauſe they w mp: 
born Britons. This is juſt the Y loc 
verſe of my own countrymen, v mu 
generally value their own dear ſelvouy W 1 
moſt, and pride themſelves on I "ich 
without regarding their country, n tc 
the honour which, perhaps, thy by, ac 
might derive from it. A ſenũi brei 
Engliſhman ſpeaks of himſelf, mod 
rank, and his dignity, with modeſii * reg 
but he talks of his country wi” in 
pride, and a kind of enthufial for ort 
whilſt, on the contrary, a Germ © cha 
fine gentleman ſeems to be only e of faſt 
amoured with his perſon, his r & Ex 
his pretended merits, and his t 4 F. 
not caring any thing for his natif bey ei 
or his country. How ſincerely eahly 
I, in this inſtance, wiſh, that Won 
countrymen were poſſeſſed of a This f. 
more patriotiſm |! | KA 
« From this high opinion wii | hav 
the Engliſh entertain of their co . 
6 


try, and of their nation, it may 


explained, why they adhere ſo m 


» their old cuſtoms, and to certain 


ubits; perhaps, for no other rea- 
* ſon, bet becauſe they have been 
of Ex oY from their infancy, that _—_— 
. 5 ſo good and fo perfect as Ol 
bogland, Hence many think their 
cht un «nftitution, and their government, 
artily e which, notwithſtanding all its pre- 
ing hi minence and merits, has viſible de- 
ne fro ks, the moſt perfect of all govern- 
very en 22's, and above all improvement. 
is th Hence the bulk of the _ are 
ſuch de folly perſuaded, that nothing is fo 
d, is b &licious and ſo excellent, as an 
who hi normous piece of beef, half roaſt- 
no mor d, and a plum-pudding of ten 
nticated pounds weight. Hence an Engliſh- 
ed ſro man will, — the ſevereſt wea- 
1. Hope. ther, rather ſhiver at the fide of a 
juſticet chimney, which conſumes a deal of 
hen the ls, produces clouds of aſhes, and 
„ that, WW backens the room, than make uſe 
bly well the better ſort of ſtoves, or ovens, 
ſo mu wich we uſe in our country: for 
own | ls anceſtors ſtyled a fire a fort of 
hey wet empany ; they ſpoiled their eyes 
t the booking thoughtfully at it; and 
en, u be muſt do the fame. could men- 
ear ſeu n many more things of this kind, 
es on ich are tranſmitted from genera- 
untry, don to generation, and have, there- 
pe, acquired ſuch an authority, that 
ſenũi 3 who, guided merely by 
nlelf, wod ſenſe, is ſarprized at it, will 
modeſti * regarded in much the ſam light 
try wil a heretic would by a ſtickler 
huſtaim fr orthodoxy. In regard, however, 
Germ Þ changes of miniſters of ſtate, and 
only faſhions in dreſs and furniture, 
his ran de Engliſh are variable enough. 
his 3 * From the high opinion which 
is natiꝗ ¶dtey entertain of themſelves, it ma 
cerely ahly be ſuppoſed, that they look 
that an foreigners as much inferior. 
of a ll tis fault in their national charac- 
vas vitible many centuries ago. 
on whi_hl | ave quoted before a · paſſage of 
eir co Horace, which has a reference to it, 
uy ug I could relate a number of in- 
10 m. 
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ſtances, that have happened within 


my own time and experience, to 
confirm this remark, to which ſo 
many foreigners, who frequent Eng- 
land, are witneſſes. When I, more 
than twenty years ago, was, for the 
firſt time, at much kindneſs 
and. civility were ſhewn to me by 
ſeveral gentlemen of the univerſity; 
but I was given to underſtand, that 
I was a foreigner ; and a very wor- 
thy and learned profeſſor, ſince de- 
ceaſed, who did me the -honour to 
invite me, during my ſtay at Ox- 
ford, to his houſe, paid me once, 
after an agreeable converſation of 
ſeveral hours, the following compli- 
ment: „ Sir, you look and think 
like an Engliſhman ; it is a pity you 
were not born in our country.” 
Though this was faid, with great 
kindneſs and good intention, yet, it 
convinced me, that learning and 
good nature do not wholly remove 
the influence of early imbibed na- 
tional prejudices. It is, likewiſe, 
rather curious, that the Engliſh, 
who pride themſelves 'on the name 
of Britons, which they bear in com- 
mon with the Scotch, are, notwith- 
ſtanding, rather more averſe to them, 
than even to a foreigner ; not do 
the Iriſh ſeem to be much more in 
favour ; for an Iriſh bog-trotter or 
an Iriſh fortune-hunter, are very 
common expreſſions in England; 
and they are not ſeldom ridiculed in 
the 4 prints, and on the ſtage ; 
nay, even among the Engliſh them- 
ſelves, a kind of reſerve is viſible; 
for the Epiſcopalians look upon the 
Diſſenters in an inferior light, and 
the different ſects keep at a diſtance 
from each other. 

« The French uſed to be the 
object of Engliſh national diſlike 
and jealouſy ; but this ſeems now to 
be greatly abated, eſpecially fince 
the late revolution in France has 

4 4 ue 
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given the Engliſh rather a more 
reſpectful opinion of the French 
nation. | 

« It is no wonder, conſidering the 
diſlike and the reſerve which the 
generality of the Engliſh manifeſt 
to foreigners, boch on their own 
 Menc, and when they ere on \ 
continent, that in return, moſt fo- 


reign nations are far from wiſhing 


them well, and ſeem to rejoice at 
their misfortunes, thinking it will 
humble their pride, at which they 
are offended. have found this in 
many inſtances, and it was emi- 
nently viſible during the late war, 
which has coſt' England ſo much 
blood and treaſure. All European 
countries ſided with the Americans, 
and were pleaſed to hezr of the diſ- 
aſters which befel the Epglith ; not 
from political principles and con- 
nections with, or predilection for 
the former, but-from diflike to the 
latter. It is much to be regretted, 
that a nation like the Britiſh, which 
zijn ſo many views. deſerves the ręſ- 

pet, nay, I will fay the admiretion, 
of thoſe by which it is ſurrounded, 
mould not endeavour to look into 
its own prejudices, apd humour in 
ſome degree thoſe by which others 
are inſected, and that the Engliſh 
ſhqpld not lay aſidę that indiffer- 
ence, or rather contempt, which 
they ſo readily ſhew for manners, 
cuſtoms, and ſentiments, which are 
different from theſe of their own 
country; though it may fometimes 
happen that they deſpiſe what is pre- 
fe able to their own, and worthy of 
being adopted. If education, which 
I have been _m of beiore, is 
in ſome reſpects, one of the cauſes 
of this blemiſh in the Engliſh cha- 
1; Rer, there are, at the ſame time, 
ctHers, whic1 contribute towards it 
; Iſo. They are iſlanders, who al- 
v +35 are Tuppoſed to have ſomething 
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x 2 for his Normans, whit 


peculiar from the inhabitants d. 
continent. William the Conover 


e brought over, very amply att} 
expence of the Engliſh, who ce 
tainly could not be pleaſed to ſe 
many of their lands. and their l 
crative places in church and ſtat 
given to foreigners; forgettiag ve 
naturally, by length of time, th 
they themſelves, as Anglo Saxen 
had driven away the Britons be:or 
The beſt and the higheſt place 
when England was ſubject to ti 
ſee of Rome, were frequently give 


to foreigners; and in the time 0 


king Henry VIII. no leis tha 
15,000 Flemings were reſident | 
London, who had engroſſęd alm 


all trade and coirunerce, to the dt 


triment of the natives. Is it a woi 
der then, that the Engliſh took 
diſlike to foreigners, and that 
effects ſhould ſtil] be viũble, thou: 
the cauſes have ceaſed ? Monarcl 
who, in modern times aſcended t! 
Britiſh throne, would alſo natural 
have given the preference to the 
own countrymen, in mary :nfanc: 
and liſtened to their folicitatio! 
icr places of honour and cmo 
ment, if Engliſh jealouſy had n 
juſtly prevented it. Yet all tl. 
which, from juſtice and impertis! 
„ have mentioned, cannot u 
tify that overbearing national pric 
and contenipt for other nation 
with which numbers ate inlerte 
Even ſome exprefiiogs uſed in 1:1 
liſh laws, and law opinions, relti 
to foreigners, many of which are 
a medern date, ſeem to imply the 
degradation; and I believe in 
countries, a perſon who lends me 
ney in a legal way upon lan 
eſtates, . not a native off 
land, would be ſecure of his pte 


- perty, and under the protection 


the law; but in England his ſec 
Nt Eo RE [i 


x would would be very precarious, 
4 were either not {mans ror 
xdeniziſed. His freehold ſecurity 
my be diſputed, and his money 
uf, merely becauſe he js an alien, 
pd his property thus lent, not un- 
&r the protection of a Jaw-court ; 
which, according to generally re- 
red opinion, Tuould be open to 
Alice for every one, native or fo- 


apts d. 
onqover 
NS, Whit 
ply at th 
Who ce 
ed to ſe 
their | 
and ſtat 
ting vet 
ime, th 


o. Senner. ; 8 
ns be: ot « A generous diſpoſition is ſaid to 
t plc one of the traits of the Engliſh 
ct wo ti 


ztional l and, I think, 
wry juſtly. is likewiſe true, that 


atly give N 

time er are much inclined to make 
leſs tha bon their acts of generoſity, and 
fident s preſerve the cow of their 
-d moped deeds. But ſuppoſing this to 
o the lie from vanity, or from other 
it a wo aaſes, it has, nevertheleſs its ad- 
h took tages. The exextions of huma- 
| that | Ity and compaſtion are, among the 
e, thou! agliſh, ir equently ſudden, and very 
\10nsr dong. Great indulgence is ſhown 
ended ti faults and human jmbecilities, 
natura cauſe hypocriſy and arrogant aſ- 


to thefWWFſnptioa are not ſo common here, 


inſtance nd cvery body ſeems to know and 
licitatioo fel what man is. Yet there are 
1 con ©picable characters enough, who 
had gh at the dictates of humanity, 


nd ſtem to be deſtitute of liberal 
pd generous ſentiments ; but the 
tority of the nation are againſt 
dem, and treat with contempt and 


all tha 
npirtic! 
nnot u 


nal pri6 5 

* Eteſt2tion, thoſe who appear to be 
inſectet Eroid of the feelings of humanity 
1 in uf n generoſity. © The conduct of the 


gli in India, and the poor in- 


„ relat! 

ich ae iants of that country, oppreſſed, 
ply the Pundered, and even ſacrificed to 
ve in Mice, will never add to their fame 
nds WM” iberal and humane diſpoſitions ; 
n land 7 rather remain as an ,indelible 
e of t] "a Many bailiſfs, who arreſt 
his pre ders, many attorneys, many 
ion WY. wardens, many overſeers of 
his ſec . Poor, many clergymen, when 


ſity collect their tythes and their 


Il 
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income, ſeem to have N and 
generoſity no more in the catalogue 
of their virtues, than the members 
of the holy inquiſition haye in 
theirs ; or the tax- gatherers in Ger- 
many, who, by the gracious order 
of their illuſtrious ſuperiprs, ſtrip 
the ſubjects of the laſt mite 
' which they have earned by the ſweat 
of their brow. A modern German 
writer praiſes the Engliſh highly on 
account of their humane treatment 


of the brute creation; but, I am 


apprehenſive, that, whoever has 
been ſomewhat more acquainted 
with England, and particularly Lon- 
dan, wil conſider firſt, before he 
concurs with him. A few examples 
are not ſufficient to characterize a 
whole nation. Whoever has ſeen 
the driving of the cattle to the Lon- 
don markets, the uſage of the poor 
horſes in carts, before poſt-chaiſes, 
and hackney-coaches, the riding of 
them at horſe-races, and on the pub- 
lic roads; whoever has been a 14 
tator at cock-fightings, hull-baitings, 
and ſimilar exhibitions, will certain- 
ly heſitate. a long while, before he 
pronounces encomiums on Engliſh 
generoſity towards poor animals. 
„The liberality of the nation is 
praiſed, and very juſtly. There are 
inſtances of the kind, which, on ac- 
count of their magnitude, and the 
manner in which they were done, 
deſerve admiration. Subſcriptions 
towards the ſupport of the poor and 
the. neceſſitous, are no where more 
common, nor more liberal than in 
England. Hoſpitals of every kind. 
inſtitutions to 1 human miſe- 
ries, charĩty- ſchools, diſpenſarĩes, and 
ſuch monuments as witneſs the no- 
bleſt feelings of humanity, are no 
where more frequent than here. I 
am, likewiſe, of e 15 when 
was the religion of the king- 
Ls the incomes " the monaſte- 
ries, and other chaxitable 1 
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did not I, even in thoſe ſuper- 
ſtitious . the ſums which he, 
by acts of parliament, or by gene- 
rous and voluntary contributions, are 
annually raifed for charitable uſes : 
they amount to ſeveral millions. 
Nevertheleſs, in no country are more 
poor to be ſeen than in — 
and in no city 2 greater number of 
beggars than in London. The fault 
ſeems manifeſtly to be in the diſpo- 
ſal of the money collected for the 
poor, and the regulations made for 
the maintenance of them.“ 

« Sincerity and honeſty are reck- 
oned to be another trait in the Eng- 
liſh character; and I can confirm 


the truth of it from my own expe- 


rience. Very few affertions are fo 
general as not to be liable to many 
exceptions; and, thererefore, num- 
bers of impoſtors and bad people 
are to be found in England as well 
as in other countries; but it is, ne- 
vertheleſs certain, that the bulk of 
the nation is good and honeſt, and 
not given to deceit. I may fay, that 
of this the very ſpirit of the Britiſh 
conſtitution and laws is aproof. The 
riches and dignities which a perſon 
may be poſſeſſed of, will avail but 
very little in a court of juſtice, even 
if the plaintiff were a poor man; on 
the contrary, a good private charac- 
ter of a perſon accuſed, will be of 
eat ſervice, if the caſe is in the 
eaſt doubtful. No people, I believe, 
ſhew, as it ſeems from a natural diſ- 
poſition, more lenity and indulgence 
to thoſe who are guilty of human 
failings, or have committed tranſ- 
greſſions, than the Engliſh. There 
is none that treats the unfortunate 
with more compaſſion, and regulates 
its conduct towards them more ac- 
cording to the ſaying of Seneca, that 
the unfortunate are ſacred objects. 
'There are ſome reigns, recorded in 
* hiſtory, wherein deeds of 
de 


potiſm, and tranſactions againſt 


the conſtitution and the laws, (4 
to darken this trait of the natio 
character; but it is evident, f 
the bulk of the nation has alws 
deteſted ſuch a way of acting, 2 
has, if poſſible, inflicted ſuch x 
niſhments on the miſcreants as thi 
deſerved. It would, therefore, 
wrong to judge by the conduct 
particular perſons; or from t 
wicked diſpoſition and the ambitio 
views of bad miniſters, at the he 
of the adminiſtration, or from m 
dern tranſactions in che Faſt-Indie 
of the majority of the people. 
many anecdotes of honeſty, equi 
and diſintereſtedneſs might be qu 
ed from private life. Even the ma 
ners of true Engliſhmen, and th 
converſation, mark their finceri 
and upright intentions. They 
not ſo Fall of words, of complimen 
and proteſtations of friendſhip 
wards a ſtranger, as is comme 
among ſome other nations; but thi 
are by no means rude, uncivil 
like the character of a John By 
as it is abſurdly repreſented abro 
and on the French ſtage. The 
ſerved and grave behaviour, whi 
they manifeſt at the commenceme 
of a new acquaintance, may rat! 
ſerve as a pledge of their ſinceri 
to him, who has afterwards obtain 
their confidence, and convince hit 
that their ſubſequent more opeu al 
more cordial way of converſing, d 
not ariſe from hypocriſy, but fre 
ſincerity of heart. There are 
England, as I have before obſerve 
numbers of hypocrites, of impoſto 
of villains, — thieves, al 
houſe-breakers ; but, neverthele 
the generality of the nation 1s gc 
and honeſt, and yields in this f 
25 to no nation whatever; n 
am almoſt inclined to ſay, it 151 
1or«to any.“ 
ay Franknef and freedom are lik 
wiſe a characteriſtic of AT 
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able liſe, by violent means; which, from reaſons of a religions me 
in an hundred inſtances, is more choly; others, whoſe nervous 
' eaſily taken, becauſe religion, that tem is fo irritable, that the leaſt 6; 
ſupport of the unhappy in adver- ſation of offended ambition, «x 
fity, is too often roll neglected. ſhame carried too far on account 
The Quakers in England, are a moral tranſgreſſions, and fear 
plain proof of the truth of the opi- loſing credit and character, indy 
nion here/advanced ; for they have them to jay violent hands on tie, 
the fame climate and diet as the reſt ſelves. But even here, if we « 
of the —— and yet ſuicide is mine the cauſes of ſuicide, we f. 
unheard of among them, or at leaſt find, that they ariſe from too! 
extremely ſeldom. Ihe reaſon of ſtretched notions of honour, whi 
this muſt undoubtedly be looked for are imbibed from the preſent (: 
in the difference of the education of ſociety; from ſome abſurd ide 
which the Quakers receive, when in regard to religion, relative to! 
compared wich that of the reft of preſent ſtate and that of futuri 
the Engliſh. The paſſions and ob- which were inſtilled into the mit 
ſtinacy of the children of the for- by modes of education, and coed 1 
mer are broken very early, though nexions in life formed aſterwart 
not by violent means; for a Qua- Poverty, ariſing from the dear abo 
ker denies, with a firm compoſure, of living, and numberleſs taxes Wit 
fatisfying the impettous deres of England, I have frequently fou 
his children; and gains, by theſe to induce the unfortunate to ſuiciꝗ 2 
means, infinitely over them. He If theſe more] cauſes, in conjuncti 
thereby promotes his own eaſe of with thick blood, and a tender ne N re: 
mind and tranquillity as well as vous ſyſtem, too frequentiy to nin 
theirs; he accuſtoms them, without met with among the Engliſh, beg 
knowing the name of philoſophy, to operate, ſuicide may be accou 
to act in time like "bilofophers by ed for, without giving ſuch ridic 
fulfilling the duties of ſociety, and lous reaſons for it as ſome Frend 
bearing with fortitude the adverſities writers. have done. They aſcri ent tall 
of life. Whoever is educated in the 1 of the Engliſh to c 
this manner, and has learned to ſtroy themſelves, to ambition tan 
conquer himſelf, will never, either the love of ſingularity; to a del 
frem deſpair, or from diſappoint- of the honour of furniſhing a ne ur 
ments in liſe and adverſity, thorten paper paragraph after their dean a 
his days by his own hands. Others relating their making away . 
on the contrary, who place the en- — 2 and ſome have thoug 
joyment of life in gratiſying their that auricular confeſſion, which 
ſſions, which at a very early age the Romiſh church is uſed, wou ed 

is generally the caſe with Enpliſh- eaſe the minds of the people, vga wh 
men, will at laſt be ſlaves to the are in a mglancholy and deſpondl! for 
violence and power of their deſires. way, or who labour under anxiet buried 
Diſappointments in life, the weak- — thus prevent them from putt: chur 


neſs and infirmities of an advancing an end to their exiſtence. Dur! por! 
age, increaſing impatience and con- my ſtay in England, many era nate 
firmed ill- humour, excite now and of quality, and numbers 0 lou ed þ 
then the unhappy thought of getting extraction, both rich and poor, ha Rerles ; 
rid of theſe evils by ſnortening the made away with themſelves ; * 4 


duration of liſe. There are people their hiſtory, particularly that P4 


who make away with themſelves of their leaving this world, " 
, x e . 0 
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ns mei: 
IVQUs { 
> leaſt ſ 


im all that I have faid on this 


ect. 
t is a laudable cuſtom in Eng- 
ind, that no body is interred, be- 


mw 


on, or 5 

count r proper enquiry is made about 
1 fear each, whether it was natural or 
, inaud ral. If caſe of ſuicide, the 


ners inqueſt fits on the body, to 
ide the queſtion, whether the 
m who committed it, was, at 
time when the deed was per- 
ed, inſane, or not? Generally 
rerdict given, is in favour of the 
ner, and the act committed 
krved to lunacy; though it is, 
taps; in nine inſtances out of 


on ther 
f we © 
„ we th 
n tco ! 
ir, whi 
eſent (t; 
urd ide 
ive tot 
* futurit 


the mii very well known, that the de- 
and c ed was in full poſfeſſion of his 
ſterwari , and knew very well what he 
dearn bout when he deſtroyed him- 
taxes Wi. Should the coroners inqueſt 
ly fou in a verdict of felo de ſe, the 


pd and chattels of the deceaſed 


o ſuicic 


njuncti rfeited to the leing, and the 
nder ne Y receives, as it is called, an 
ty to inious burial in the highway, 
h, beg ſtake is to be. driven through 
 accon iſ heart. This, however, is very 
ch rid eon done; and whenever it takes 


— Frend 
y aſcril 
iſn to d 


fe, ſuch a ſtrange kind of puniſh- 


ut falls upon very poor people; 
relations of a perſon in good cir- 


tion «inſtances, who has committed ſelf- 
a dei ter, knowing how to avoid an 
g a nov ourable verdict. It is rather 
ir deat that a law, ordering ſuch 


n ling 
nconliftent 


ray WI niſhment, wasever 
e thoug or that, ſince it exiſts, it is not, 
which tieſe more enlightened times, 
d, wouß aed. The Englim laws ſaffer 
pic, ug who was executed on the gal- 
{pond for murder and robberies, to 
anxietiq buried in a church-yard, or even 
n putt! 2 church itſelf, with the uſual fu- 
Durußg pomp ; and why ſhould an un- 
pers ante perſon, who voluntarily 
of lou ed his days, under a load of 
oor, ha ies and troubles, which he 
* ght unfuppottable, not meet 
at p 


ache ſame ind ulgence? Ihe num- 
2 


ber of thoſe who nde away with 
themſelves in London, annufily, is 
conſiderable ; and if this fort of 
puniſhment were to take place, where, 
according to law, it fliould, there 
would be io end of ſuck exhibitions. 
It is befides againſt reaton, to attempt 
the puniſhment of a dead body; 
and were it to be done, as is ſaid, to 
deter others om committing ſuicide, 
it would, in my opinion, have but 
little effect: fot thoſe who take the 
reſolution to r#nounce life, and 
Iuntarily put a ftop to its farther en- 
joyment, will certainly little regard 
in what manner their ſenſeleſs body 
is treated, when they have done for 
ever with this world. As to the ef. 
fect, which a law made againſt ſelſ- 
murder, had upon the Mileſian 
maidens, this would afford ground 
for many obſervations. | 

« Pt is ſaid of the inhabitants of 
England, that they are much addict- 
ed to melancholy and gloomineſs, 
and I beheve there is ſome truth in 
this. They ſeem, however, to be 
frierids to pleaſure, though every one 
creates is own, according to his 
fancy and his whims, They have a 
proverb, « A ſhort life and a merry 
one;” which many to thei? detri- 
ment put into practice. No people 
on earth have, upon the whole, more 
reaſon to he ſatisfied with their lot 
than the Engliſh ; but, forranatos f 


ſua bona nor:at ! thouſands of them 


do not know it, or are not inclined 
to believe it. Many ramble over the 
whole globe in purſuit of happinefs 
and eals of mind; but they are ſoon 
convinced, when they are remote 
from their own iftand, that they had 
better have ſtaid at home, to enjoy 
there what they in vain ſought for in 
foreign countries. 

66 An Engliſhman, in converſation, 
is far from being fo lively, noiſy, and 
infinuating as ſome other nations 
are; yet, I think his behaviour is, 

\ - 
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in the eye of zen and ſenſe, 
the moſt to be approved, and the 
molt pleaſing. It he talks but little, 
he will often ſay more to the purpoſe 
in ten words than others in an hun- 
dred. If he aſſures me, with a few 
words, and a ſquceze by the hand, 
that he is my friend, I may rely on 
this ſimple aſſurance more than on 
twenty proteſtations, and numberleſs 
unmeaning compliments. An Eng- 
liſhman, when he comes to ſome 
maturity of years, and has received a 
tolerably good education, 2 
has thought more, and acted wit 
more freedom, than is cuſtomary 
among people of the ſame age, in 
other countries. He, therefore, is 
not much addicted to empty talk, or 
ſond of reaſoning on things and 
actions, from falſe principles and 
wrong points of view; though, in- 
deed, 1 muſt confeſs, I have heard 
and ſeen many who may juſtly be 
conſidered as . pr Thoſe, 
however, who attend to facts and ex- 
perience, taking proper time for en- 
quiry, will not often ſpeak in a de- 
ciſive manner; and being not un- 
acquainted with the nature and true 
ſtate of human things, will exhibit a 
proper reſervedneſa and ſeriouſneſs; 
they will attend to argument, and 
diſſike idle diſpute. - It 1s, therefore, 
not ſurpriſing, that perſons, who, 
during their whole life-time, have 
not much thought, or made much 
ö 8 * but, on the 
contrary, have, without enquiry, 
. and eagerly 4 the 
opinions of others, ſhould find an 
En liſhmanreſerved in converſation, 
cool and gloomy in friendſhip, and 
filent in company. Towards true 
friends, he is open-hearted, cheerful, 
obliging, and will diſcover his ſenti- 
ments, whenever he thinks it neceſ- 
fary, with the utmoſt freedom. 
« It is ſaid of the Engliſh, that they 
think lor themſelves, and I believe, 
7 


he has obtained a name. The 


nobody, who is acquainted with the"? 
will diſpute this. There are, indet Y Þ 
people enough here too, who oth 
others think inſtead of themſchꝗ e 

but they are, comparatively ſpeakii me 
not ſo numerous as in other nati, hat 
Some, no doubt, follow implicitly WP ** 
maxims of the court, and adopt e in 
creed without examination, beca p5 that 
they live by court-favour ; but, 1 of dis 
perſuaded, that but ſew of them at 
either ſo ignorant, or fo obſtinate, Me in 
to believe, that the manner in whi s the 
they talk and act is juſt and rig me 
unleſs they have been educated in of 
moſt rigid Tory principles. — 


common plain man thinks, and re 
ſons frequently, on things relat! 
to moral duties, equity, and tb ee 
which influence the happineſs of ii 
as juſtly as ſome in other countrii 
who, on account of their rank a 
education, think themſelves learn 
and wife, For this very reaſ 
that prejudice which reſts itſelf 
pretended authority, is not ſo cot 
mon in England, except it be inm 
ters of religion, or when a man 
his profeſſion, as an artiſt, or a 
chanic, has once by ſome means 1 
quired fame; in which caſe, ev 
his very indifferent productions 
be thought valuable, merely beca 


ſpect paid to e of rank, or 
och at 2 high offices, 
church or ſtate, is not carried o | 
in England as it is elſewhere; eve 
one ſeerns to know, that thoſe v 
on account of their ſtation or e 
ployment in life wear a rich or 
ſingular dreſs, are and remain 
— It . * no e 
traordinar ize 1 dom 
crimes, wif for the 
according to law. At the exec 
tiom of ſuch perſons, even the me 
which is very numerous, will ge 
rally obſerve a certain decorum 


wards the criminal, ariſing , 


ion; though there are no 
y preſent. on ſuch occafions, 


iouſ- 


hace in awe. This co 


—_ & which moſt Engliſh people poſ- 
nt they are men as well as thoſe 
eie elevated and diſtinguiſhed 
* be inſtitutions of ſociety, pre- 
| va ps that ſlaviſh veneration of * 
but, 11 & dignitaries of the church, of 


viſtrates and others, which is ſo 
ble in many countries, and which 
res the influence that a deſpotical 
rament has over the mind, by 
ws of education. 

« Whether active induſtry be a 


them 
ſtinate, 
in whi 
nd rigl 


ted in 


gr i Mifteriſtic of the nation, may be 
related; in Holland they ſeem to 
nd th more buſtling in their tradin 
efs of || 8 but, perhaps, they are ſo 
countri in appearance. Thoſe who 
rank aud who have a mind to work, 
s learn i wich ſpirit and aſſiduity; but 
y real majority, I believe, are inclined 
itſelf Ive in eaſe and indolence. No 
ſo co e are more fond of holy- days 
e in m their workmen and apprentices. 
man aps, they would ſooner admit of 
or a hotical laws, than be deprived of 
mean 8 ſtated ſeaſons for idleneſs, drunk- 
aſe, ev 4 , and debauchery. The ſtreets 
tions u London are continually crouded 
y beca people, puſhing along, and moſt 
The dem with countenances as ſerious 
ak, or WF" feir heads were full of the moſt 
ices, hy affairs. This will ſtrike a 
ied ſo Hegner, who has met on the con- 
re; er many more chearful faces than 
hoſe vill meet with when he perambu- 
1 or cs the metropolis, or other placed 
rich or *ngland ; and ſeeing the ſtreets 
main b London fo full, he will be apt to 
, no that moſt of them are intent 
on” buſineſs ; in which, however, 
for the miſtaken; for numbers of thoſe 
ge exe nectts are employed in nothing 
the na Uleneſs. Almoſt the ſame may 
yill gend of thoſe who are ſeen on the 
orum Bic roads; all. is in motion, and 
ng I de appearance of activity and 
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other countries, to ker the 
nſc 
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diligence, though manyare engaged in 
no Proßtadle — N — of 
horſemen paſs along, of whom ſix out 
of ten are idlers, who ride merely for 
diverſion, and yet go on, without the 
leaſt neceſſity, at ſuch a rate, as if 
they were haſtening to ſee a friend, 
whom they believed to be at the laſt 
gafp, and were in fear of his expir- 
ing before their arrival. The coaches 
are moſtly filled with loungers of 
both ſexes, who to get rid of them- 
ſelves, and to enjoy the freſh air, look 
at each other in filence, and have 
drawn up the glaſſes for protection 
againſt the duſt in ſummer, and the 
cold in the winter. Even the ſta 

coaches are continually crouded with 
paſſengers, and the female ones make 
generally the majority, moſt of whom. 
travel, to be abſent from home, .to 


pay ſome unneceſſary viſits, and to 


endeavour to get rid of ill-humour, 
and to go out of town that they may 
have an opportunity of returning to 
it again. In ſhort, there ſeems to be 
a great degree of reſtleſſneſs among 
the Engliſh, though labour is not 
what pleaſes many. Thoſe who 
muſt work do it in hapes of living at 
laſt in indolence, and of enjoying, as 
it is called, life, though their increaſ- 
ed years tell tuem, that they are too 
old for it. 

To this prevalent inclination to 
get rich as ſoon as polſible, and to lead 
an indolent life, I greatly aſcribe that 
ſpirit of gaming, which is more pre- 

ominant, and exerts itſelf more 
powerfully among the Engliſh, than 
among any other nation. Hence 
that madneſs, which takes poſſeſſion 
of the London populace, during the 
time when the annual ſtate-lotteries 
are drawn, Hence. the ſucceſs of 
thoſe numerous advertiſements ot 
lotteries and inſurance· offices, though 
it is well-known, that many of them 
take advantage of the credulous, and 
make them repent of their 3 


[bo] 


truſting them. Hence the. tricks 
which are daily played, to raiſe or to 
lower the public funds. And where 
s there any people fo fond of frequent 
and oftentimes high betting, not ſel- 
dom aboutextreme trifles, as the Eng- 
liſh ? What will you lay ? is the firſt 
queſtion frequently aſked by high 
and low, when the ſmalleſt diſpute 
ariſes on ſubjects of little conſe- 

„„ IG 15 
An extreme degree of curioſity, 
and great credulity, are likewiſe faid 
to be traits of the Engliſh character; 
and, perhaps, not without fouridation. 


It is very true, that in other countries, 


nough of a fimilar nature is to be 
met with alſo; bit, I believe, it is 
more ſtriking among the Engliſh, be- 
cauſę they are, in other reſpects, re- 


markablè for ſuperfority of good E 


ſenſe. The abbẽ Du Bos aſſerts, that 
the love of novelty, diſquietude, and 


audacity, have, for centuries togéthet, 
marked the Engliſh character. As 
to the two firſt qualities, I think, the 
abbe might with more propriety have 
fixed them upon his own country- 
Men ; though, I believe, that their 
love for novelty, their changeable- 
neſs and Inconſtancy, ariſes more 
from their ſickleneſs, volatility, and 
tanity, than from af uneaſy and 
diſcontented mind, which is generally 
the caſe with the Engliſh. The con- 
tentment and happineſs df a French - 
man ſuffers, therefore, little or no- 
thing bY ſuelk a diſpoſition; but the 
keverſe is the taſe of an Englifhiman. 
That incredidfè eagerneſs and con- 
ſummate credulity, with which the 
French fwallowed the Miſſiſippi plan 
of Mr. Law, is a ſufficient proof, that 
they by no means yield to the Eng- 
liſh in the love of novelty and incre- 
dulity. The tory of the Cock-lane 
ghoſt, heſides many others, and above 
all, that of the bottle-conjurer, as he 
is called, are well known on the con- 


Tineat. But, as to this laſt, I hardly 
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can perſuade myſelf that any nerf; 
hel ente Park arrived at 4... ri 
could go and pay money to ſee a fl 
988 man crtep into a quart bot 
through the neck, becauſe he belj 
ed it actually to be poſſible. I x 
rather inclined to think, that mz 
went thers merely to ſee how ſuc 
daring impoſtor would be able 
extricate himſelf from tlie reſe 
ment of the erowd he had drawn t 
gether, by publicly announcing ſu 
a palpable abſurdity ; and this]! 
upon as tHe beſt apology which 
be made, to leſſen the laugh whi 

is ſtory cannot but excite. It 
certain, however, that credulity is 
ingredient of the national charact 
and that from thence, as well as fre 
the love of novelty, many events 
nglifh hiſtory, and many daily 
currences, can only be accounted k 
Hence that incredible number 
newſpapers which are printed a 
eagerly read. Hence the impli 
faith that is given by the general 
to the accounts publiſhed in the d 
zefte in war-time, about battles, ſieg 
and other military tranſactions, whi 
are reckoned to be infallibly t 
Hence the effects of the falſe ne 
1 at the Stock-Exchany 
and the ſucceſs of all the rogue 
practiſed in SachangEANS, to il 
pu upon the credulous, by ridi 
ous news fabricated there. He 
the moſt-borftbaſtic and moſt imp 
dent puffs in newſpapers and adv 
tiſements, which are far morefucce 
ful than a man of ſenſe could ea 
be brought to believe. Hence ! 
encouragement which quack: doc 
and their infallible medicines for 
cure of all diſorders meet with. 
Engliſh laugh at the invocation 
ſaints, and the confidence and i 
which the R6miſh church places 
them; but, certainly, the invoca! 
of quack-d6ors, atid the faith g" 
to their noſtrums, are equally int 

| cul 
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ad them, m 


ble; and the ſaints at leaſt are 


Linleſs, which cannot always be 
bd of the quack and his noſtrums. 


e great number of religious ſects, 


ic are in England, and new ones 


rung up from time to time, is o- 
x in many reſpects 


to the love of 
ety ; and that the ſtrangeſt doc- 
nes, which ſeem to revolt againſt 


mon ſenſe, find, notwithſtanding, 
ple who _— and attempt to de- 


be greatly aſcribed 


an uncommon of credu- 


«Tn no country do poverty and 


is, perhaps, not ſo muc 


b ed, becauſe there is a poſſibility 


becoming rich ; but old age, 


duch accompanied with ſufficient 
une, is, notwithſtanding, too often 
elected. With us in Germany, 
[ zppellationsof tin alter mann, an 
man, ein greiſi, a grey head, and 
France, #n viellaru, carry ſome- 
1 alon 
is 


with them ; 
is not the caſe in England, 
ere an old man and an old woman 


te expreflions that ſeem to imp! 
mething diſguſting, and are almo 
Monymous with thoſe of old fellow, 


L{quare-toes, or old witch; words 


kt are more fignificantly and more 


quently pronounced with an air 
contempt, than denominations of 


* lame kind, now and then uſed, 
other langua 
E was held in great veneration ; 


At Sparta, old 


id Plutarch ſays: „that it was a 
pleaſure to grow old at Lacedæ- 
mon.” The contrary might be 


Wd of England, and Lyſander cer- 
Miy would not have beſtowed upon 


Mdon that encomium, which, ac- 


ing to Tully, he pronounced on 


a; (that it was the moſt re- 
0 ple habitation of old age.” 
China, by wiſe regulations of go- 
mnent, it is the fame. The fault 
2 


CHARACTER of the ENGLISH. 


lige ſeem to he conſidered as 
rater evils than here. To 2 


1871 
in England lies, without doubt, prin- 
as in education. Fathers and 
mothers ſeem to be governed by their 
children as they grow up, who laugh 
at the old ones along with the ſer- 
vants. It has even the appearance 
with ſome parents, as if they really 
believed that they muſt give way, 
and not contradict the younger ones, 
who, indeed, are generally ready 
enough; not only to give hints to 
thoſe who are older, but even to tell 
them to their faces, that the times, 
fince their younger days, have great- 
ly altered, and that it would better 
become them not to adopt the tone 
of moroſe admonitors. It is true 
that ſome parents will keep their 
children in better ſubordination; but 
it will ſoon leſſen when they get ac- 
quainted at ſchool, or elſewhere, with 
youth educated in the manner before 
mentioned. They will think them- 
ſelves not ſo well uſed, and with a 
kind of unjuſt indignation, will claim 
the privileges to which they preſume 
to be intitled as well as others. In 
England the young people, from 
twenty to eight and twenty, who 
think themſelves not of the lower 
claſs, will give the ton to what is 
ſtyled chearful or even brilliant com- 
pany, and preſcribe what the French 
call box ton; though the latter ex- 
this to be done by people of 
wk when the underſtanding is ar- 
rived at more maturity, when expe- 
rience is enlarged, an manners 
are become more habitual. It may 
be eaſily accounted for why the ge- 
nerality of both ſexes in tha* ſtate of 
ſociety wherein we live, wif: on- 
ceal as much as poſſible the ra iges 
that old age commits upon the ody 
and the conſtitution ; but it is ne- 
what ſingular, that the anxiety out 
this decay, from which no mortal 
can be exempted, ſhould be greater 
among the Engliſh than among other 
nations, particularly hene, gene- 
# rality 


| 
f 
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rality of them, as I have before ob- 
ſerved, do not ſeem to be afraid of 
dylng. Vet from this averſion to the 
appearance of being burdened with 
years, every one almoſt wiſhes to be 
thought young, and does what is in 


| his power to conceal wrinkles and 


grey hair. Females are diſpleaſed 
with the glaſs that tells them the 
truth, and ſome even ſeek to ſtifle 
their chagrin by the cordial dram. 
Among the men, nunibers, without 
conſidering the abſurdity, will clothe 


themſelves, in advanced years, as if 


they ſtill enjoyed their youthful days; 
pay fron elderly people, with us in 
Germany, appear abroad en cold 
wintry days in cloaks or furs, here 
many are aſtiamed of wearing a light 

eat coat, for fear 'they ſhould 2 
ay the number of their years, or be 
| ſpected that their conſtitution was 
impaired, and that their blood did 
not run with youthful warmth and 
velocity through their veins, Colds, 


rheumatiſm, and gout, ſeem to be at. 


home in England, and to be favour- 
ed by the climate; but people of a 
tender habit of body, or advanced in 
years, will rather ſuffer theſe great 
evils, and conceal, if poſſible, that 
they are tormented by them, than 
dreſs ſuitably to their years or their 
conſtitution. In the mean time, 
when they appearamong the younger 
ones in a light dreſs, and affecting 
the vivacity of former days, they are 
laughed at; and whilſt they encreaſe 
the vain pride of youth in preferring 
its dreſs and manners to a 22 


attire, and the decent gravity of ad- 


vanced years, they leſſen the reſped 

due to old age, which they i n u. 
doubtedly enjoy to their great ſatis- 
faction, if they would adopt the pro- 
per means to obtain it. Some years 
ago I met an acquaintance, an Eng- 
tiſh gentleman, ſettled in the mer- 


8 


4 ſeaſon by furs and a warm dreſ 


lection of ſuch former days as ha 


burdenſome, 


cantile buſineſs at Peterſburgh, wh 
came upon a viſit to London. I w; 
pleaſed to find that his health, whic 
before he went to Ruſſia, was hy 
Lo indifferent, had greatly mended 
and on aſking him how the cold cl 
mate agreed with him? he anſwere 
« I do not much perceive the cold: 
« Peterſburgh ; but here, though 
“js but the month of October, I fin 
te myſelf always chilly. In Ruff 
ue ſecure ourſelves againſt ther: 


EL. 


« which we find very comfortab| 
and conducive to health; but he 
« they laugh at me, even when I p 
on a thin great coat; and I cannd 
in my turn help ſmiling at the: 
&« again, when I am upon the E 
change, and ſee how many therea 
«ſhivering with cold, becauſe the 
« fear that appearing in a warms 
« dreſs, they thould look old, or in 
te preſs the women with a notion 
« 1f they were not of a ſtrong conſl 
« tution.” I know very well t 
what I have faid is liable to excef 
tions; but, I believe, they are n 
very numerous. A general difli 
to the character of old age ſeems 
prevail, though every one entertai 
a defire to prolong his years, 2 
thoſe who come under that defcri 
tion, cannot but be miſerable it, d 
tanced by time from the 1 
world, they are incapable of inde 
nifying themſelves by domeſtic a 
mental pleaſures, joined to a rec 


not been productive of remo! 
There are inſtances that ſome 
both ſexes among the Engliſh ha 
found the load of years, the tedio 
neſs of retirement, and the necell 
of renouncing ſenſual pleaſures, 
- Ven they have rid the 
ſelves of a diſpleaſing exiſtence 
ſoon as poſſible. | 
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LAS SICAL and POLITE CRITICISM, 
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* 


13ERVATIONS on the WRITERS of the NEW COMEDY 
Among the GREEKS; with a CRITICAL VIEW of the 
FRAGMENTS of MENANDER. 


[From the Fifth Volume of the Ozsenves.] 


OTHING now remains for 
completing the literary 

(als of Greece, according to the 
plan I have proceeded upon in the 


egoing volumes, but to give ſome 


unt of the drama within that pe- 
wd of time, which commences with 
he death of Alexander of Macedon, 
d concludes with that of Menan- 
kr, or at moſt extends to a very few 
ars beyond it, when the curtain 
wy figuratively be faid to have 
pt upon all the glories of the 
lthenian ſtage. 
„This, though the laſt, is yet a 
nlliant æra, for now flouriſhed Me- 
under, Philemon, Diphilus, Apol- 
00 Philippides, Poſidippus ; 
ets no leſs celebrated for the lux- 
nancy than for the elegance of their 
ius; all writers of the New Co- 
kedy ; which, if it had not all the 
t and fire of the old ſatirical drama 
foduced in times of greater public 
wm, is generally reputed to have 
een far ſuperior to it in delicacy, 
wularity, and decorum. All at- 
«is upon living characters ceaſed 
A what is properly denominated 
01d Comedy; the writers of the 
Mdle Claſs contented themſelves 
A venting their raillery upon the 
ws of their dramatic predeceſ- 
; the perſons and politics of their 
Wmpbraries were ſafe; whereas 


neither the higheſt ſtation, nor the 
brighteſt talents were any ſure pro- 
tection from the unreſtrained invec- 
tives of the comic muſe in her earlieſt 

ſallies. | 
The poets under our ent 
review were not however ſo cloſely. 
circumſcribed, as to be afraid of in- 
dulging their talent for ridicule and 
ſatire upon topics of a general na- 
ture; without a latitude like this, co- 
medy could hardly have exiſted ; but 
this was not all, for amongſt their 
fragments ſome are to be found, 
which advance ſentiments and opi- 
nions ſo directly in the teeth vf the 
popular religion, that we cannot but 
admire at the extraordinary tolera- 
tion of their pagan audiences, Juſ- 
tin quotes a paſſage from Menan- 
der's comedy of the Charioteer, in 
—_— an old mendicant is intro- 
ced carrying about a painted figure 
of the great wither of he gods, oe ; 
the manner of the preient popiſh 
roſaries, and begging a boon as uſual 
on thoſe occaſions; the perſon ad- 
dreſſed for his ſubſcription, con- 
temptuouſly replies—# I have no 
« reliſh for ſuch deities as ſtroll 
about with an old beggar-woman 
« from door to door, nor for that 
6 | rn cloth you have the impu- 
« dence to thruſt into my preſence : 
let me tell you, woman, if your 
Fz mother 
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« mother of the gods was good for 
any thing, ſhe would keep to her 
« cn ſtation, and take charge of none 
„ but thoſe who merit her protec- 
« tion by their piety and devotion.” 
This rebuff is of a piece with the furly 
anſwer of the cynic Antiſthenes, 
recorded by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
when, being teazed by theſe men- 
dicants, the r er replied 
« Let the gods provide for their own 
* mother; I am not bound to main- 
« tain her.” In another fragment, 
quoted both by Clemens and Euſe- 
bius, Menander breaks forth into a 
Holder rhapſody, which breathes the 
_ and nearly the” very words of 

e Hebrew prophets : a perſo (in 
what drama does not appear) ad- 
dreſſes his companion in the ſcene 
to this effelt—d If any man, O Pam- 
* philus, thinks that God will be 
« well pleaſed with the ſacrifice of 
&« multitudes of oxen or of goats, or 
„of any other victims; or by 
« robing his images in cloth of gold. 
& and purple, and decking them out 
« with ivory and emeralds; that 
« man deceives himſelf, and his 
& imaginations are vain; let him 
« rather ſtudy to conciliate God's 
« favour by doing good to all men; 
tc let him abſtain from violation and 
tc aduſtery; let him not commit 
theft or murder, through the luſt 
* of money; nay, covet not, O 
* Pamphilus, ſo much even as the 
thread of another's needle, for 
« God is ever preſent, and his eye is 
& upon thee.” This will ſerve in 
the place of many more paſſages, 
which might be adduced, to prove 
that the comic poets of this period 
were not onl held decker againſt 
the viee and immorality of the age 
they lived in, but that they ventured 
upon truths and doctrines in religion 
totally irreconcileable to the popular 


ſuperſtition and idolatries of t 


heathen world. 


It was on the New Comedy of th 
Greeks that the Roman writers 

eneral founded their's, and this the 
dem to have accompliſhed by th 
ſervile vehicle of tranſlation : it 
ſaid that Terence alons tranſlated ; 
Menander's plays, and theſe by th 
loweſt account amounted to eighty 
ſome authorities more than douh! 
them, an improbable number to hay 
been compoſed by a poet, who die 
UN age of „or very litt 
after. 


Quin et longs dies delebit fcripta Me 


nandri, 


Et quandoque levis carmina pulvis erunt 
(r. FABER, 


„ Menander was Born at Athen. 
the fon of Diopethes and Hegeſil 
trata: he was educated in the ſchoc 


- 


of Theophraſtus the 


Ariſtotle's ſucceſſor: at the early ag 
of twenty he began to write for th 
ſtage, and his paſſions ſeem to ha! 
been no leſs forward and impetuou 
than his genius; his attachment t 
the fair ſex, and eſpecially to his mil 
treſs Glycera, is upon record, and w 


vehement in the extreme 


of his epiſtles to that celebrat 
courteſan, written in a very arde 
ſtile, were collected and inde publi 


ripateti 


; fever 


' after his deceaſe: the celebrity of! 


muſe, and the brilliancy of his wi 
were probably his chief recomme 
dations to that lady's favour ; for 
ſhould ſeem that nature had not bee 
very partial to his external, beſide 
which he ſquinted moſt egregiouſly 
and was of a temperextremely iralc 
ble: if we were to take his charact 
as a writer from no other authoritic 
but of the fragments, we ſhould for 
a very different idea from that « 
Pliny, who ſays he was omni, lu. 


ans erp! 


* 


of th rrpres, and this even Plutarch, his 
powed panegyriſt, is candid enough 


padmit: Ovid alſo ſays: 


this the The gay Mcnander charms each youth- 
| by th ful art, . 2 
n: iti 4nd love in very fable claims a part. 1 
lated a 


« However this may be, the re- 
mins, which have come down to us, 
kar the ſtamp of an auſtere and 
joomy muſe rather than of a wan- 
n and voluptuous one; but theſe it 
muſt be owned prove little: Terence 
$ ſuppoſed to have copied all his co- 
wedies from Menander, except the 
ormio and the Hecyra, and he 
ves us the beſt inſight into the cha- 
ter of his elegant original. 

« All Greece ſeems to have * 
p kmenting the premature loſs of 
his celebrated poet, who unfortu- 
mately periſhed as he was bathing in 


ry lite 


ipta Me 


1s erunt 
FABER, 


Athen 
Hegeſil 
ie ſchoo 


any aps in bis Ibis— 

for th Fn a 
f a Comicus ut liquidis perüt dum aabat in 
to ha | 

1petuou nad, | 

ment = This b in Olympiad 
his migexxiI; his firſt comedy, intitled 
and v be, was performed in Olympiad 
fever (XV, which gives him ſomething 
lebratelts than thirty years for the pro- 
: ardeW&4ion of more than one hundred 
e pubis and if we take the former ac- 
o ads wunt of his beginning to write for 


te ſt2ge at the age of twenty, it will 
wree with what . have delder ſaid 
pecting the age at which he died. 
« Fatal as was the Piræan ſea to 


» deli te perſon of this lamented poet, 
egioul] Mterity has more cauſe to execrate 
ly iral Wt barbarous gulph, which has 
haratt owed up his works; nor his 
torte, but thoſe of above two hun- 
und forte: other dramatic poets, whoſe la- 
bp ur are totally loſt and extinguiſh-* 
| 1 


b. We have ſome lines of Callima- 
a upon the deatHf of Menander, 
v was one amongſt many of his 


1 erf's 


te Pirzdn harbour, to which Grid Part 
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—— that paid the tri- 
ute of their ingenuous forrow to 
his memory : nor poets only, but 
PR bewailed his loſs, particu- 
arly Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, who 
loved and favoured him very greatly, 
and maintained a friendly correſpen- 
dence with him till his. death; tome 
of Menander's letters to this prince 
were publiſhed with thoſe addreſſed 
to his beloved Glycera. 

„Though many authorities 
concur in placing Menander decid- 
edly at the head of all the comic 
writers of his tune, yet his contem- 
poraries muſt have been of a different 
opinion, or elſe his rivals were more 
popular with their judges, for out 
of one hundred five comedies, 
which Apollodorus afcribes to him, 
he tells us that he obtained only 
eight prizes, and that Philemon in 
icular triumphed over him in 
the ſuffrages of the theatre very fre- 


quently. If theſe decifions were ſo 


glaringly unjuſt and ial as we 
are taught to believe were, we 
have ſome ſort of apology for the 
ſarcaſtic queſtion put to is ſucceſsful 
competitor, when upon meeting him 
he ſaid—* Do you not bluſh, Phi- 
„lemon, when you prevail over 
« me?” This anecdote however at 
beſt only proves that Menander rated 
his own merits very highly, and that, 
if they were unjuſtly treated by thoſe, 
who decided for Philemon, he laid 
the blame upon the wrong perſon, 
and betrayed a very irritable temper 
upon the occaſion. 

We have a collection of Me- 
nander fragments, and the titles of 
ſeventy-three comedies; the frag- 
ments conſiſt only of ſhort ſentences, 
and do not give us the ſpirit and cha- 
racter of the dialogue, much leſs of 
any one entire ſcene; for though 
Hertelius has gone further than Gro- 
tius and Le Clerc in arranging them 


under diſtin& topics, and has brought 


£3 into 
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into one view paſſage of a cor- 
reſpondent ſort, ſtill it is a mere diſ- 


jointed medley, intereſting only to 


the curious, but affording little edi- 
fication to the generality of readers : 
many of them however are to be re- 
2 for their moral ſentiment, 

ome are of a very elevated caſt, and 
others, (more in number than I could 
wiſh) of a gloomy, acrimonious, and 
moroſe quality. 

Ancient authorities are never- 
theleſs ſo loud in the praiſe of Me- 
nander, that we cannot doub: of his 
excellence. Quintilian, after ap- 
plauding him for his peculiar ad- 
dreſs in preſerving the manners and 
diſtinctions proper to every charac- 
ter he introduces on his ſcene, adds 
in general terms, „that he eclipſes 
« every writer of his claſs, and by 
the ſuperior brillianey of his ge- 
4 nius throws them all into ſhade.” 
— He condemns the perverted judg- 
ment of his contemporaries for 'af- 
fecting. to prefer Philemon on fo 
many occaſions ; and C. J. Cæſar, 
whilſt he is paſſing a compliment 
upon Terence, ſtiles him only dimi- 
dialum Menandrum. Dion Chryſoſ- 
tom recommends him as a model 
for all who ſtudy to excel in oratory ; 
« and let none of our wiſe men re- 
c prehend me,” he adds, ( for pre- 
« ferring Menander to the old comic 
« poets, inaſmuch as his art in deli- 
« neating the various manners and 
« praces is more to be eſteemed than 
« all the force and vehemence of the 
& ancient drama.” There is ſo much 
claſſical elegance in the lines, which 
T. Faber has prefixed to his edition 
of Terence, particularly in the intro- 

ductory ſtanza, and this is withal ſo 


appoſite to the ſubject in hand, that 


4 ſhall here tranſcribe it. 


« Sacrum Menandri pectus 
Aura jam reliquerat, 
Vagulaque animula 

Ely ſias penetrarat oras ! 


* 
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Tum dolore percitz, 
Virgineaſque 
Suffuſz lacrymis genas, . 
Hue et illuc curſitarunt 
Perque lucos, perque montes, 
Perque vallium ſinus, 


Cu — 1K bette 
ucrentes ſibi 

Een nova ſedibus «An 

Templa poncre poſſent. ff of tl 


& The various authors, who hve _ 
contributed to the collection of Me- ces 
nander's remains, ſeem to have ex- Citio 
trated from him as if by general = 

agreement, little elſe but the mot by, 
unfavourable delineations of the hu- 1.4 
man character: ſo far from finding thing 
thoſe facetious and ſprightly ſalle b the 
*2 be ——— from a comic writer. — 
thoſe voluptuous deſcriptions, which ne; 
Pliny alludes to, or any fragment be o 
of the love ſcenes Ovid tells us he ſ vettir 
abounded in, we meet a melanchololi* ou 
diſplay of the miſeries, the enormi 
ties, the repinings of mankind. | — 
What can be more gloomy anq; ud let 
miſanthropic than the followin; with 
ſtrain of diſcontent, extracted b * 
- theſ. 
Euſtathius!.— curſe] 
« Suppoſe ſome God ſhould ſay — Di 
_ thou wilt, I * The 
© Mortal, expect another life on earth; tle are 
* And for that life make choice of at 20211 
creation at with 
© What thou wilt be; dog, ſheep, gown 28 f 


man or horſe; a 
« For live again thou muſt; it is thy fate 
* Chuſe only in what form; there th: 


art free dof T 
« 80 help me, Crato, I would fairly at e differ 
- ſwer— . N ; 
« Let me be all things, any thing Þ 


man | RE 
« He only of all creatures feels affi@ion: 
« The generous horſe is valued far! 
worth, 
« And dog by merit is preferr'd to dog 


ce of cv 


*If M 


„ The warrior cock is pamper'd for ' was 
courage, N ing 
« And awes the baſer brood —Put . Me in, 
7 ? | my 11 
© Truth, virtue, valuur, how do they 3) kd difm 
| him ? 
Of this world's good the firſt and gre® fees g 
: mare ve Jive 
p . + 


- 


nner ys prize; the informer takes the 
bitarefaced knavery garbles what is 


leſt. 
Unther be an aſs than what l am, 
ud ſee theſe villains lord it o'er their 
betters ”y 
Another fragmen 
rf the ſame caſt, but coloured a 
te nearer to the hue of comedy 


o have 
f Me- 
ve ex- 
general 
e moſt 
the hu- 
finding 


Al creatures are more bleſt in their con- 
dition, 

uud in their natures worthier than man. 
Look at yond aſs !—a ſorry beaſt, you'll 


fay, 4 
kd fuch in truth he is—poor, hapleſs 
thang ! 


ſallie rn — his ſufferings ſpring not from 
: himſelf, ; 

ys For all that Nature gave him he enjoys; 

hin we, beſides our neceſſary ills, 

gment Male ourſelves ſorrows of our own be- 

is he { getting: 2 

ncho] Ia man ineeze, we're ſad—for that's ill 

luck ; 
17 be traduce us, we run mad with rage; 
d. 


dream, a vapour throws us into terrors, 

lud let the night-o-wl hoot, we melt 
with fear: xt: 

Anxietics, opinions, laws, ambition, 

Al theſe are torments we may 

ourſelves for. 


The reader will obſerve that 
ke are ſpecimens of a general diſ- 
it againſt mankind, and of diſcon- 
at with the common lot of human 
* 25 ſuch they can claſs with the 
mour of no other character but 
it of an abſolute miſanthrope, a 
nd of Timon; for general invec- 
e differs widely from —.— 
pointed againſt any ic vice 
t folly, . in fact 2 hardly be 
Midered as falling within the pro- 
nee of comedy in any caſe. 

If Menander hath been juſtly 
trated for his faithful pictures of 
& living manners of the age he 
Me in, we cannot but receive a 
amy impreſſion from the. dark 
W diſmal tints, in which theſe 
uches are caſt ; and though the 
ve live in hath follies and 1 


t preſents it - 


lings 
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enough ſtill to feed the comic poet's 
appetite for fatire, we may conſole 
ourſe]ves in the compariſon of our 
own time with his, provided the ſtage 
is to be regarded as a faithful mirror 
in both inſtances. It is not, however, 
improbable, but the writers of the 
New Comedy might fall with more 
ſeverityupon general vices to revenge 
themſelves for the reſtrictions th 


were ſubjected to with reſpect to 


perſonalities: add to this, that as far 
as the early Chriſtian writers were 
concerned in ſelecting theſe paſſages, 
it may well be ſuppoſed they would 
naturally take the moſt moral and 
ſententious from amongſt the come- 
dies they quoted, and ſuch as afford. 
ed grave and uſeful remarks upon 
life, harmonizing with their doctrines 
and inſtructions. More eſpecially it 
is to be ſuppoſed that they would ea- 
gerly catch at any of thoſe paſſages, 
which exhibit purer and more worthy 
notions of the being and providence 
of God than the vulgar herd of 
heathens were known to entertain: 
of this caſt is the following contemp- 
tuous ridicule upon the Ceres 
mony of — * 


« If your — ints were ſerious, *twould 
be we | ; 

« You ſought a ſcrious cure, but for weak 
minds 

« Weak eaed*cines may ſuffice—Go, call 
around you 

The women with their purifying water; 

66 ”_ it with ſalt and . and then 
take 

« A treble ſprinkling from the Holy meſs : 

« Now ſearch your heart ; if that reproach 
you nat, 

«* Then and then only you are truly pure. 

(EX FAMPLO MATRIS 1DE A.) 


{am ſorry to remark that amongſt all 
the fragments of this not one 
has been preſerved, that is ſtampt 
with even the ſlighteſt commenda- 
tion of the fair {ex : on the contrary, 
1 find abundance of invective, chiefly 
againſt marriage and married wo- 

F 4 iS, 
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men, often coarſe and always bitter: 


JI may venture to ſay, if there was a 


ſingle woman in all Athens, who 


merited one good word, it is one 
more than the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny can 
diſcover in his remains. Mark how 


he rails 


* The lot of all moſt fortunate is his, 


« If ſuch the ſex, was not the ſentence 


uit, 
ec That riveted Prometheus to his rock ?— 
« —Why, for what crime?—A ſpark, a 
little ſpark ; 
6 * ye Gods ! how infinite the miſ- 
CNICI— 
That little ſpark gave being to a woman, 
„And let in a new race of to curſe 


us. 8 
« Where is the man that weds ? ſhew me 


the wretch : * 
&« Woe to his lot !—Inſatiable deſires, 
as me bed defil'd, poiſonings and 


ots 
« And maladies yntoId—theſe are the fruits 
« Of marriage, theſe the bleſlings of a 
wife,” | 
The poet, who can thus lend his wit 
to libel the greateſt bleſſing of life, 
may well be ingenious in dep: eciating 
1 628 


1 


„* Who 3 ſtaid juſt long enough on 
eart 

To feaſt his ſight with this fair face of 
nature, 

« Sun, ſea and cloyds and Heaven's bright 
ſtarry fires, 


4 Drops without pain into an early grave. 


« For what is life, the longeſt life of man, 
* But the fame ſcene repeated o'er and 


o'er? 
« A few more ling ring days to be con- 
ſum' d 


* In throngs and crowds, with ſharpers, 


knaves and thieves ; 


* 9 the ſpeedieſt riddance is the 


Having given ſome paſſages from this 
t, where he — 8 the charac- 


ter ofa miſanthropiſt, ĩt is but juſtice 


to exhibit him as a moraliſt. If the 

following fragment ſuggeſts no new 

ideas upon the ſubject of envy, it 

will at legit ſerve to convince us that 
* ö 


OBSERVATIONS on the WRITERS of the 


manner of it, that well becomes bo 


n have thoug 


alike upon that deſpicable 4 by 

| paſſion * 

« Thou ſeem'ſt to me, young man, no; H 
percerve 


« That every thing contains within 1 fel 
* The ſeeds and ſources of its own cot 
ruption ; 
« The cankering ruſt corrodes the brigh 
eſt ſteel ; 
« The moth frets out your garment, ar 
the worm 
« Fats its low way into the ſolid oak; 
« But envy, of all things the work, 
The ſame to-day, to-morrow, and f. 
ever, 


« 8 1 the heart in which | 


In the fragment next enſuing an ol 
man is reproved for the vice of cove 
touſneſs ; there is a delicacy in t 


the age and condition of the mo 
for he is a youth, and ſon to the ch 
rafter whom he addreſſes. This frag 
ment is extracted from the comed 
intitled Dyſcolus (the Churl) whic 
Plautus is ſaid to have tranſlated a 
ae under its original title 
ut of this only a few fragments r 


write 
mſolat 
kddreſſes 


main in our volume of that poet; pri * 
bably the father herein addreſſed Hou, 
the perſon who gives name to the oP! all 
Y === chart 
For pri 
« Weak is the yanity that boaſts of rich With f 
For they are flecting things; were thi Forti 
not ſuch, | And tl 

« Could they be your's to all ſucceedit ; 
time, You thi 
« *Twere wiſe to let none ſhare in repre 
eſhon 1 - For he 
« But if whate'er you have is held of i tray” 
tune ut } 


« And 2 of right inherent, why, my | 


er, 
« Why with ſuch niggard jealouſy engt 
c What the next nds may zal fr 


your graſp, : "Of yo 
« And into ſome worthleſs favourit 4 you 
la 4 n 
« Snatch then the ſwift occaſion whil You are 


your's; 
« Put this unſtable boon to noble uſes; 
« Foſter the wants of men, impart J 


There is another 


in iiſel * . 

own co are comic ſort, which is a relique 
The Minſtrel, pointed at the fame 

e brigh le 


g 


ent, ar 18 Phanias, but I thought 
ill now, 

_ Nat you rich fellows had the knack of 

| and fe 4 good found nap, that held you for the 


night; 
—— like us poor rogues, who toſs 
and turn, 


rebing, 46 e and grumbling at our 


g an ol duns: 

of cove But now 1 find, in ſpite of all your money, 
y int You reſt no better than your needy nei 
nes bo bours, 


And ſorrow is the common lot of all.” | 


e are indebted to Plutarch for a 
j reſpectable fragment of his fa- 
write poet; he quotes it for the 
wſolatory advice it contains, and 
Wireſſes it to Apollonius ; I give it 
my readers as one of the - moſt 
ible ſpecimens of its author. 


ſpeaket 
lech 
his frag 
comed 
) whic 
ited a 
al title 
1ents I 
zet ; pre 
ireſſed 


you, O Trophimus, and you alone 
o the c 


of = your mother's ſons have Nature's 

bh 2 

For N of pleaſures uncontroul'd, 

2 full exemption from the ſtrokes of 
ortune, 


and that ſome god hath ratified the 


Fut, „ 

You then with cauſe may vent your loud 
reprdach, 

for he hath broke your charter and be- 
tray'd you : 

but if you live and breathe the common 


ar 
On the ſame terms as we do, then I tell 


of rich 
were th 


ſucceedit 
re in 
eld of fc 
hy, my 


ſy engr yuu, | 

vith ir And tell it in the tragic poet's words — 
f your philoſophy you make no uſe, 
Nyon give place to accidental evils—' 
The ſum of which phil-ſophy is this — 
You are a man, and — Fortune's 


port, 
This hour exalted and the next abas'd : 
Ion are a man, and, tho by nature weak, 


I mature arrogant, climbing to heights 


favourit 
z while 


le uſes; 
part Je 
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* That mock your reach and cruſh pen in 


| nerally ſuch 
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the fall: r 
. bleſſing you have loſt the 


rophim 
— not ſuch by overſtrain'd com» 
ts 


4 Bur to yourdiſappointment ſuit your ſore 
raw.“ | | X 
The lines from — 


with the exact meaning of the ori- 
ginal, but are alſo appoſite as a quo- 
tation from a tragic poet, Menander 
himſelf having applied the words of 
ſome one of pi 
bly Euripides. 
. «© Amon — ſmaller 
ere are ſever 

ſome brief moral — 2 ex · 
preſſed, and though not many of 
thoſe witty points, which are ſo fre- 
gu in Ariſtophanes, yet there are 
ome ſpecimens of the vi comica, 
which have a very ingenious turn of 
words in their own tongue; but ge- 
paſſages elude tranſlation. 
This quaint confeſſion from the 
mouth of an old miſer is of that ſort, 
---« I own I am rich, abominably 
« rich; all the world accuſes me of 
« being a very warm old fellow, but 
« not a ſoul alive can ſlander me ſo 
« far as to ſay I am a happy one.“ 
The following ſcrap once belonged 
to The Thraſyleon; 


* Yon of not always wiſely, Know 

thylicit ! 

ann futer 
maxim. 


ents 


A ſtrong moral truth told with - 
grammatic neatneſs ſtrikes me in thi 
pointed remark--- 


| * Of all bad things, with which mankind 


are , ' 

& Thei bad are the 
— n 

I could 


f 


e writers of tragedy, 


— 


— 
— ———_—_— 


J could not paſs over à ſhort but 

touching pot ophe quoted from the 
eomedy of The Olynthian--- 

« What pity 'tis, when happy Nature 

ears | . , " 

« A noble pile, that Fortune ſhould'o'e 

_ throw ut?” | Pty 5948 


 Ifhallconclude with a fragment of 


the declamatory ſort, not as offering 
any novelty either in the ſentiment 
or e ion, but ſimply for the ſake 
of contraſting it with other ſpeci- 
era 2 


« If yon wou'd know of what frail ſtuff 
your made, 

« Go to the tombs of the illuſtrious dead ; 

« There reſt the bones of kings, there ty- 
rants rot ; 


« There ſleep the rich, the noble, and the 
wil; * 
* There pride, ambition, beauty 's faireſt 


form, 
All duft alike, compound one common 
maſs: ; 


40 1 and in chem ſee your- 


I now take leave of Menander, the 


moſt renowned of the writers of the 
latter comedy, and if my readers ſhail 
remark, that theſe fragments of a 


% 


— — ff. 
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poet ſo eminent in his time offer nc 
thing, which has not been faid over 
and over again by poets of our own 
I hope it will ſerve to ſtrengthe 
their conviction, that frequently thert 
ſhall be a coincidence of ſentimen 
and expreſſion between authors with 
out communication ; for it will hard 
ly be ſuppoſed that plagiariſms havg 
been committedupon theſefragment 
and much leſs upon others of mort 
obſcurity, _ 1 have in forme 
introduced into our language 
"% In ſhort I ſhould be —5 
thing I have done now or ma 
hereafter do, ſhall ſerve to mitigat 
the zeal of critics for detecting thei 
contemporaries in pretended pilfer 
ings and miſdemeanours, where th 
letter of the law may perhaps appez 
againſt them, but the Hpirit of it, i 
interpreted with candour, condem 
them not. I would call upon the 
at Terence did upon his audience, t 
reflect that men in all ages will thi 
and ſpeak alike.—- 


Nullum eſt jam dictum, quod non didu 
fit prius : | 

Quare zquum eſt vos cognoſcere atque i diſre 
noſcere, Wnger 


Quæ veteres ſactitarunt ſi faciunt novi. 


"A. 


— ny mn I nn ng ene K 
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CHARACTER of the DRAMATIC WRITINGS « 
MASSINGER. 


{Extrafted from Dr. Fe x RIAR'S Eflay on the Dramatic Writings of th 
Poet, in the Third Volume of the Memories of the LIT ERART 4 
Pailos0rKICAL SOCIETY of ManCHESTER ] 


i T might be urged, as a proof 
I of our poſſeſſin a ſuperfluity 
of good plays in our language, that 


one of our beſt dramatic writers is 


Res antiquæ laudis et artis 
Ingredior, ſanctos auſus recludere foutes. 


— * — 


ancier 
pear 
writers 
kd nec 
Cart: 
wan of | 
ave 

"4 poe 
likes 


Mears 


Viss. 


very generally diſregarded. Þ 
whatever concluſion may be drav 
from this fact, it will not be ealy 
free the public ſrom the ſuipicion 


capric 


Athen 


LER, 

fer nc e. while it continues to idolize 
id over peare, and to neglect an author 
Ir own ten much inferior, and ſome- 
ngthe g nearly equal to that wonderful 
ly ther Malfinger's fate has indeed 
atimen WM hard, far beyond the common 


is of the infelicity of genius. He 
not merely denied the fortune 
chich he laboured, and the fame 
a he merited ; a ſtill more cruel 
nſtance has attended his produc- 


rs with 
ll hard 
ns have 


gment 


F mort 


forme: literary pilferers have built 
nouageMir reputation on his obſcurity, and 
appy, i popularity of their ſtolen beauties 
or ma diverted the public attention 
mitioat Wn the excellent original. 

ng theiſ u attempt was made in favour 
{ pilſer e injured poet, in 1761, by a 
gere thi edition of his works, attended 


ba critical diſſertation on the old 
liſh dramatiſts, in which, though 
wpoſed with ſpirit and elegance, 
ve is little to be found reſpecting 
linger.” Another edition appear- 
01773, but the poet remained 
amined. Perhaps Maſſinger is 
unfortunate in his vindicator. 
The ſame irregularity of plot, 
liſregard of rules, appear in 
Angers productions, as in thoſe 
ks cotemporaries. On this ſub- 
dhakſpeare has been ſo well de- 
bed, that it is unneceſſary to add 
uguments in vindication of our 
There is every reaſon to ſup- 
5 that Maſſinger did not neglect 
ancient rules from ignorance, for 
appears to be one of our moſt learn- 
writers (notwithſtanding the in- 
id ſneer of Anthony Wood * ;) 
(Cartwright, who was confeſſedly 
tan of great erudition, is not more 
ave to the unities than any 
ber poet of that age. But our au- 


s appea 
of it, 1 
ndem! 
n the 
tence, t 


ill thi 


n did. 
atque f 


t novi. 


G8 © 


s of th 
RY 4 


rike Shakſpeare, wrote for bread : 
14 qpears, from different parts of his 
5 draw . 
e ealy | ' Athcnz Oxon, vol, I. 
picion 


capric 
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works +, that much of his life had 
paſſed in laviſh dependence, and 
penury is not apt to encourage a de- 
fire of fame. 

« One obſervation, however, may 
be riſked on our irregular and regu- 


lar plays; that the former are more 


pleaſing to the taſte, and the latter to 
the underſtanding : readers muſt de- 
termine, then, whether it is better to 
feel or to approve. Maſlinger's dra- 
matic art 1s too great to allow a faint 
ſenſe of propriety to dwell on the 
mind, in peruſing his pieces; he in- 
flames or ſoothes, excites the ſtrongeſt 
terror, or the ſofteſt pity, with all 
the energy and power of a true poet. 
« But if we admit that an irre 

lar plot ſubjects a writer to pecuhar 
diſadvantages, the force of Maſlin- 
_ genius will appear more evi- 

ently, from this very conceſſion. 
The intereſt of his pieces is, for the 
moſt part, ſtrong and well defined ; 
the ſtory, though worked up to a 


ſtudied intricacy, is, in general, re- 


ſolved with as much eaſe and proba- 
bility as its nature will permit; at- 
tention is never diſguſted by antici- 
pation, nor tortured with unneceſſary 
delay. Theſe characters are appli- 
cable to moſt of Maſſinger's own 
productions; but in thoſe which he 
wrote jointly with other dramatiſts, 
the intereſt is often weakened, by in- 
cidents, which that age permitted, 
but which the preſent would not en- 
dure. Thus, in the Renegado t, the * 
honour of Paulina is preſerved from - 
the brutality of her Turkiſi maſter, 
by the influence of a relic, which ſhe 
wears on her breaſt: in the Virgin 
Martyr, the heroine is attended, 


+ See particularly the dedication of the 
Maid of Honour and Great Duke of Fla- 
rence. 


| This play was w.itten by Maflinget 
. through 


—— — 


Wh — 
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2 
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chrough all her ſufferings by an an- 
el diſguiſed as her page; her pro- 
— is urged on to deſtroy her by 
an attendant fiend alſo in diſguiſe “. 
Here our anxiety for the diſtreſſed, 
and our hatred'of the wicked, are 
completely ſtifled, and we are more 
eaſily affected by ſome burleſque 
ages which follow, in the ſame 
tegendary ſtrain. In the laſt quoted 
play, the attendant angel picks the 
pockets of two debauchees, and Theo- 
philus overcomes the devil by means 
of a croſs compoſed of flowers which 
— had fent him from para- 

e. 

« The ſtory of the Bondman ts 
more intricate than that of the Duke 
of Milan, yet the former is a more 
intereſting play; for in the latter, 
the motives of Franciſco's conduct, 
which occaſion the diſtreſs of the 
piece, are only diſcloſed in narration, 


at the beginning of the fifth act: we 


therefore conſider him, till that mo- 
ment, as a man abſurdly and unna- 
turally vicious : but in the Bondman, 
we have — — glimpſes of a con- 
cealed ſplendour in the character of 
Piſander, which keep our attention 
fixed, and exalt aur expectation of 
- the cataſtrophe. A more ftriking 
compariſon might be inſtituted be- 
tween the Fatal Dowry of our au- 
thor, and Rowe's copy of it in his 


6 — 


* The idea of devil-ſervants is not new 
in Engliſh literature. Giraldus Cambrenſis, 
in his Deſcription of Wales, mentiqns a 
gentleman named Stakepool, in the — 
of Pembroke, who had a demon in diſguiſe 
for his ſteward. He was a faithful, diligent 
de vil {bonus economus) and his only pecu- 
Harity was that he never went to church. 
Another demon, lefs conſcientious, attach- 
ed himſelf to an archbiſhop /in Dacia, 
Faith Giraldus, nofris diebus under the form 
of a clergyman, and was a particular fa- 
vourite of the good prelate till he acciden- 
tally betrayed himſelf. Cambdeni Angl. 
Normann, &c. Hiſt p. 835. 


Marcelia would inſpire a deteſtat 


Fair Penitent; but this is very 
and judiciouſly done by the aul 
of the Obſerver +, who has pro 
ſufficiently, that the intereſt of 
Fair Penitent is much weakened, 
throwing into narration what M 
finger had forcibly repreſented 
the ftage. Yet Rowe's play is r 
dered much mare regular by the 
teration. Farquhar's Inconſt: 
which is taken from our auth 
Guardian, and Fletcher's Wild gc 
Chace, is conſiderably leſs eleg 
and leſs intereſting, by the p/agiat 
indiſcretion ; the lively, faceti 
Durazzo of Maſſinger is transforn 
into a nauſeous buffoon, in the 
rafter of Old Mirabel. 

„The art and judgment u 
which our poet conducts his i 
dents are every where admiral 
In the Duke of Milan, our pity 


of all the other characters, if ſhe 
not facilitate her ruin by the ind 
gence of an exceſſive pride. In 
dman, Cleora would be de 
cable when ſhe changes her lover 
Leoſthenes had not rendered hi 
ſelf unworthy of her, by a mean 
louſy. The violence of Almi 
— in the Very Woman, | 
res us for its decay. Many 
tached ſcenes in theſe pieces pol 
uncommon beauties of incident 
ſituation. Of this kind, are the 
terview between Charles V. 
Sforza , which, though notor! 
contrary to true hiſtory, and very 
ficient in the repreſentation 0 
emperor, arreſts our attention, 
awakens our feelings in the ſtron 
manner; the conference of 
thias and Baptiſta, when Sop" 
virtue becomes ſuſpectedſ] the pi 


— 
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hunfter of the DRAMATIC WRITINGS of MASSINGER. {'9;f 
iu the Fatal , reſpefting During the whole of the dem. 
e 


NOE 


ery wmeral rites of C ; and part of the ſeventeenth | 
ung des between Don John, dif- Italy was the ſeat of elegance and 
* id as a ſhave, and his mi to arts, which the other European na- 
| * km he relates his fon Ts but, tions had begun to admire, but not 
— \ Wiſh: all, the meetin Piſander to imitate. From cauſes which it 


Cleora +, after he has excited the would be foreign to the preſent pur- 


ented . of the ſlaves, in order to get pofe to enumerate; the Italian writers 


een his power. Theſe ſcenes abounded in complicated and inte- 
) '" Wkeninently \Rtinguithed by their reſting ſtories, which were ea 


conſt: 
' authd 


- | 
s eleg 


ty, correctneſs, and intereſt ; ſeized by a people not well qu ny 
not minute critic will find little for invention ; but the richneſs, 
ting, and the lover of truth and variety and diſtinctneſs of character 
ne can ſuffer nothing to be taken which our writers added to thoſe 


| PAI 
* FF. tales, conferred beauties on them 
«for MF 1215 no reproach of our author, which charm us at this hour, how-- 
\ the the foundation of ſeveral, — ever diſguiſed by the alterations of 
| pl of his plots may be traced in manners and language. 


rent hiſtorians or noveliſts; for © Exact diſcrimination and con- 
applying himſelf from theſe ſiſtency of character appear in all 
res, he followed the ice of Maſſinger's productions; ſometimes, 


tent u 
his 1 


_ | ze. Shakſpeare, Johnſon, and indeed, the intereſt of the play ſuf- 
1 0 reſt, are not more original, in fers by his ſcrupulous attention to 
ir ne pet, than our poet; if Cart- them. Thus, in the Fatal Dowry, 
the ind n may be exempted, he is the Charolois's fortitude and determined 
In 2 to this remark. As ſenſe of honour are carried to a moſt 
minds of an audience, anac- unfeeling and barbarous degree; and 


be de 
r lover 


ered hi 


ated with. the models of anti- Franciſco's villainy, in the Duke of 
ſj, could only be affected by im- Milan, is cold and conſiderate be- 
unte application to their paſſions, yond nature. But here we muſt 


** aluriters crowded as many in- in plead the ſaid neceſſity under 
nan, os and gf as rpms a nature which our poet laboured, of pleaſing 
Many ble, * ir works, to fup- his audience at any rate. It was the 
ces pol mety a -expectation to their prevailing opinion, that the charac - 
ident NA height. In our reformed ters ought to approach towards each 
ire the ſchool, our pleaſure ariſes from other as little as poſſible. This was 
v. MEtemplation of the writer's art; termed art, and in conſequence of 
toric instead of eagerly watching for this, as Dr. Hurd obſerves ||, ſome 


folding of the plot, (the imagi- writers of that time have founded 


d very 


city of the action,) we conſi- ſtead of copying from real life. Thoſe 


, fir "ether it be properly conduct delicate and beautiful ſhades of man- 
"I Another —— ma — 
1 Soph Wpncd for the intricacy of thoſe * 


namely, the prevailing taſte for ; Cartwright and Congreve, who re- 
manners and writings of Italy. femble each other ſtrongly in ſome re- 
| markable circumſtauces, are almoit our 
only dramatiſts who have any claim to- 
AV originality in their plots. 

hag? Yon, j Effay on the Provinces of the Drama. 


lon being left at liberty by their characters on abſtract ideas, in- 


ners, 


— . — 


—— —-— — — 


were reckoned inaccuracies by his 
aries. Thus Cartwright 
ſays, in his verſes to Fletcher, ſpeak- 
ing of Shakſpeare, whom he under- 
ues, nature was all his art.” -- 
General manners muſt always in- 
fluence the ſtage; unhappily, the 
manners of Maſſinger's age were pe- 
dantic. Yet it muſt n 
our author's characters are leſs ab- 
ſtract. than thoſe of Johnſon or Cart- 
wright, and that, with more dignity, 
they are equally natural with thoſe 
of Fletcher. His coficeptions are, 
for the moſt part, juſt and noble. 
Independent of character, the 


writings of this great abound. 


with noble It is only in 
the — — Fe true a oor, 
nius that we meet with ſucceſsful al- 
luſions to ſublime natural objects; 
the attempts of an inferior writer, in 
this kind, are either borrowed or 
2 If Maſſinger were to be 
tried by this rule alone, we muſt rank 
him very high. | 
A I wiſh it could be added to Maſ- 
ſinger's juſt praiſes, that he had pre- 
ſerved his ſcenes from the impure 


dialogue which diſguſts us in moſt of 


our old writers. But we may ob- 
ſerve, in defence of his failure, that 
ſeveral cauſes operated at that time 
to produce ſuch a dialogue, and that 
an author who ſubſiſted by writing 
was abſolutely. ſubjected to the in- 
fluence of thoſe cauſes. The man- 
ners of the age permitted great free - 
doms in language; the theatre was 
not frequented by the beſt company; 
the male part of the audience was 
much the more numerous; an 
what perhaps had a greater effect 
than any of theſe, the women's parts 
were performed by boys. So power- 
ful was the effect of thoſe circum- 
ſtances, that Cartwright is the only 
dramatiſt of that age whoſe works 
are tolerably free from indecency. 
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ners, which we admire in Shakſpeare, 


in that quality, or from the pecu 


perhaps to ſeek, in his averſion tot 


Maſlinger's error, perhaps, Am 
more poly, becauſe his indelje- 
has na aways the apology of 
for, ether from a natural deficie 


model on which he formed him 
his comic characters are leſs wi 
than thoſe of his cotemporaries, 

when he attempts wit, he frequen vithe 
degenerates into buffoonery. But 
has ſhewed in a remarkable many 
the juſtneſs of his taſte, in declini 
the practice of quibbling ; and 
wit and a quibble were ſuppoſed, 
that age, to be inſeparable, we ; 


* as . folly, the true cauſe of 
paring employment of wit. 
Our poet excells more in t 
deſcription than in the expreſi 
of paſſion ; this may be aſcribed 
ſome meaſure to his nice attenti 
to the fable: while his ſcenes 
mana with conſummate | 
the lighter ſhades of character 
ſentiment are loſt in the tendency 
each to the cataſtrophe. 
The prevailing beauties of 
productions are dignity and elegan 
their predominant fault is want 


on. 
The melody, ſorce, and vari 
of, his verſification at every whi 
remarkable: admitting the force 
all the objęctions which are made 
the employment of blank verſe 
comedy, Maflinger's poſleſſes cha 
ſufficient to diſſipate them all. | 
is indeed equally different from u 
which modern authors are plezlec 


ſtile blank verſe, and — ol — 
pant proſe ſo loudly celebrat „e 
the comedies of the day. The le h. 


glect of our old comedies ſeems 
ariſe from other cauſes, than irt 
the employment of blank ver 
their dialogue; for, in gevera 
conſtruction is ſo natural, that in 
mouth of-a actor it runs 1 
elegant proſe. The frequent 0 


neati 


Foot ASE N 


SHokr VIEW of the 


[From SKETCHES chiefly —_— the Hisrox v, 
a | | the HI x poos.] 


« LL the ancient ſacred and 
H profane writings of the Hin- 
doos are in the Sanſkrit language, 
which. is now only known to the 
Pundits *, or men of learning ; and 
is neither ſpoken nor underſtood by 
the reſt of the nation. Yet as San- 
fkrit words are ſtill in uſe over the 
whole peninſula ; and as moſt of the 
proper names of perſons and ancient 
places are derived from that langu- 
age, it is not improbable, that it was 


= 


once univerſal, however remote that 
period may be. 
« If we com 
the preſent day with the Brahmans + 
of antiquity, we ſhall, in almoſt eve- 
ry feature of their character, per- 
ceive theſtrongeſt reſemblance. The 
difference that may exiſt between 
them may partly have inſenſibly 
taken place in the lapſe of time ; but 
mult chiefly be aſcribed to the revo- 
tations that have happened in their 
government. 45 
The ancient Brahmans living in 
an age when the Hindoo empire 
flouriſhed, cultivated ſcience with an 
encouragement and ſucceſs, of which 
their oppreſſed poſterity cannot boaſt. 
Beſides the ſtudy of the ſacred, moral, 
and metaphyſical writings of their 


Ta v hs, 


Pundit 1 2 Sanſkrit word, and 10 
notary title, ſignifying doctor or philoſo- 
er. 
Mr. —— informs us, ou * is 
compoſed from San, a prepoſition, ſignify- 
— 5 and ſtrita, — or enihed. 
The words are evidently the ſame, 
derive their origin from Brahma, 
God, 
Pg +” 5 


LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY of 
BRAHM ANS. | 


the n . 


RELIOIOx, &c. 


nation, a princi of thy 
ſcientific panfu En 0 
directed to aſtronomy, natural phi 
ſophy, and ſome branches of mat 
matics 4. | 
But though the Brahmans m 
be inferior to their anceſtors, as p 
loſophers and men of ſcience, th 
caſt is ſtill the only repoſitory of 
literature that yet remains: to thi 
alone is entruſted the educat 
of youth; they are the ſole int 
preters of the law, and the a 
expounders of their religion. 
The Hindoos, like ſome of 
ancients, ſuppoſe that the ſoul is 
ation of the ſpirit of God bre: 
into mortals, But their mani 
of expreſſing this idea is more 
blime;, for inſtead of calling 1 
portion of the divine 2 they co 
pare it to the heat ſent forth ir 
the ſun, which neither leſſens ! 
divides his own eſſence. 
Gowtama, an ancient author « 
metaphyſical work, called Nay 
darſana, makes a diſtinction betw 
what he calls the divine ſoul, 


* 


— —— „ 


A great reſemblance max be found 
tween the Gymnoſophiſts of Ethiopia 
the Brahmans, both in their tenets 
-cuſtoms; and according to Philo! 
they were deſcended from them. He 
the Gymnoſophiſts who ſettled in Ethi 
came from India - being driven 
thence for the murder of their king 
the Ganges. Lucian ſays, that the ſe 
of aftronomy came originally from Ki- 
perhaps therefore from thole Cn 

hiſts who came from Hindoſtan. 5! 
i. 15. ſays, that the Brahmans culti? 
natural philoſophy and aſtronom . 


re The firſt, be f 


f 7 —.— 
ie, that r 


7, Kc. deed by the _ 
bject Tis Nadnch he 

"I \ is a ſubtle 7 —— which 
0" ks: all animated things; he 


lppoſe that deſire or paſſions of 
lcd ox is Eran 


te 2 as to 22 _ 


s that it would be as abſurd 
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«B — we have 
an immediate — things | 
in a certain without the aid of 


EY pre of human ingenuity. 
1 it then for granted, that 
e ee. 
; t 15 not 
ny tohuman ; and that 
* ied matter, merely a ſuch, cannot 
? > any ; the vital ſoul, or 
as 5 g element, is that which 
ſoul is 5 g of he 
od br — es. 
2 ſenſes 
8 * hearing, taſtin 3 
ling i. — _ _ lene ; 
they © 1 means i 
4 l aye that the external ſenſes 
uthor KC. of ; and thereby by 
N iſh it with materials for its in- fignification bg geen e agus 
ben erations; but that unleſs — characters, fight of 
foul, at in conjunction with the — — 
: 8 Thus, Pays, tummy 3: tepmmny As 
aſtance, a perſon con- well as to convey others we were un- 
ve four tion 1% ently inſ to aoqualnted wit. By theſe, he 
rhiopiz nor does ive an ob- we may increaſe 1 
tenen bat is immediately before his —— —ü — 4 
* That the ideas thus acquired ——— 
in Elb Lau of the external ſenſes, Pro- — — vr 


new ideas by the internal 
n of the mind, which have 
* 5 of 3 7 lati 

Are or of pain. | 


Iriven 
ir king 
it the ſei 


om t chi 

G 
vs * * Reaſon, be 
2 tables us 
Om}. 190. 


tranſmitted to us: by theſe the vir- 
tues or vices of thoſe of our own 


Wewer us. He Wan f. 
985 G vokes 


«8 © 


——Ü———E — —3r OS 


— — im [w — — 
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bes Serafaty, the goddeſs of ſei- 
ence, by whom they þ rw to 


have been invented. 
- . & Treating of duration, he ſays, 


that as we cannot have an idea of its 
beginning or end, it cannot in its ex- 
tent be brought within our compre- 
henſion: that the duration, which is 
obvious by means 
of motion and ſuc n, is hs ſpace 
between ane event and another; as 
the ſpace from the firſt appearance 
of the ſun _ morning till po 
appears in evening ; and | 
his dif: ing till —— 
which definite ſpace is called time: 
— that men having invented a mode 
of meaſuring time, or intermediate 
duration, applied it to meaſure the 
revolutions of the planets, from 
whenee proceetled the diviſions of 
time, years, months, and days, 
without which invention our know- 
ledge would be confufed, and hiftory 
unintdligbl. u 

He ſeems to hint at the folly of 
conjectures about the beginning or 
duration of the world. But as this 
would not be orthodox with the 
Brahmans, his ſentiments on that 
ſubject are ſo expreſſed, as to leave 
great latitnde for explanation. 


In ſpeaking of the order of na- 
ture, as rey or by the Supreme 
Being, he obſer ves, that it univerſally 
reigns in all his works; that he 
therein ſhews us, that nothing can 
be produced without a firſt cauſe 
and he afks, what is chance, or acci- 
dent, but a thing of momentary ex- 


iſtence, yet always produced by a 
preceding cauſe. a 
“In treating of idence and 


free-will, he ſuppoſes, that the Su- 
preme Being, having eſtabliſhed the 
order of nature, leaves her to pro- 
ceed in her tions, and man ta 


act under the impulſe of his deſires, 


reſtrained and conducted by his rea. 
fon, , The brutes, he ſays, act by 


by the fear of puniſhment, or 


— 


that impulſe only, and employ th 
natural force or activity fimply 
the ſtate they were given to the 
But that man, by means of his m This 
tal faculties, governs the fierceſt ; ; 


n 
mals, employs the ſtrongeſt and fy pus E 
eſt for his uſe, diſcovers the nat h 
and qua ties of every thing the ea t 


produces, and invents mechanic po eſtin. 
ers far exceeding mural force. ſorcur 
then goes on to ſhow, that theſe qi{meo 
lities nuff from ſome gr 
and inviſible principle, which Gln fatt 
has not. imparted to the brute cr contr 
tion, and whoſe exiſtence muſt Wir: 
ſeparate from, and independent 
organized matter. He obſerves, t 
this can no more be donbted, tha 
can be doubted that the elephant 
ftronger than the deer, or the dt 
fwifter than the tortoiſe. But to: 
why it ſhould be ſo, or how it 
would perhaps be impious, and 
abſurd as to inquire why God cream 'a! 
any of the animals which inhabit I A. 
earth, or any of the fiſhes that live eric 
— gene — _ never 
ufficient for rt 
of that Ark he has given 4 
paratively limited as it may be ; Mees 
aving left us unacquainted with Wii 
extent of it, we-fhill go on in our 
ſearches, in the hope of acqui 
farther knowledge, and of mast 
freſh” diſcoveries ; and that, b | 
proper uſe of it, we may raife « ore 
minds above the things: of this wo 
and render ourſelves ſuperior og tt 


events. words 

« Treating of a future ſtate, ar m 
fays, that fuch as during their b in orc 

on earth have perſevered inthe p te 
tice of piety and virtue, have N to 

L out 


ſhipped God purely from grati 


love, and admiration, and have b 


without being induced eite fe 
hope of reward, will not ſtand 
need of being purified in Nr 
ing into this wor 
f again coming 1 


[100] 
ter aſcertained, more diſtinctly mark- 
ed, and more ſenſibly felt, — it is 
in the modern lan of Europe. 
Thoſe languages = Serefore, tC 
ceptible of a more perfect and a more 
diverſified rythm. The poets who 
have written in them have availed 
themſelves. of this advantage, and 
have left us in 12 n 
of v leaſin 1 ures. 
Crities — mn the rules by 
which. theſe meaſures were conſtruct- 
ed; and, in order to explain them 
with greater eaſe, have eſtabliſhed 
and defined different ſmall ſcales of 
long and ſhort ſyllables, which have 
been called metrical feet, and by 
which the different meaſures have 
been parcelled out into their com- 
ponent parts. The names and the 
nature of theſe feet are generally 
known, and need not, in place, 
be explained. I ſhall only, at this 
time, make two obſervations upon 
them. The firſt is, that they ſeem, 
ia general, to mark what I have for- 
merly called fingle intervals or units 
of time, and: theſe not very large. 
Any one may find, when he recites a 
verſe, that he can eaſily ounce 
two feet in a ſecond ; but that he 


can hardly draw them out, ſo as that w 


each of them ſhall occupy the time 
of a ſecond. The other obſervation 
is, that it does not «2 to have 
been the intention of the perſons 
who defined and applied theſe feet, 
to divide verſes by them always into 
equal intervals of time. The forma- 
tion of them proceeds upon the ſup- 
poſitiqn, that when a perſon recites 
a poem, he pronounces every ſhort 
{llable in one determined e of 
time, and every long ſyllable in a 
ſpace of time exactly double of that 
in which he pronounces a ſhort one. 
The real duration, therefore, of any 
one foot will be ta the real duration 


of any other foot, exactly in propor- 
tion to the number of theſe fmalleſ 


5 
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the ſje of future enquiry. 


times. contained in each ; and 
can be accurately determined, by 
ſerving the number of long and ſh 
ſyllables in each of them, and 


142 


counting every long ſyllable equi 

22 ti A In this * 
ner we find, that the duration of ile, 
iambus or trochæus is to the durati , an 


of a ſpondæus or a dactylus 
in the proportion of three to fc 
When theſe feet of unequal ti 
therefore, occur in the ſame v 
which frequently happens in «< 
ning, it is evident, that, upon 


3228 


328 


fuppoſition, they do not divide i oppo 

e according to equal intervals abe 
time. Whether the ſuppoſition rd. 
this proportion, invariably ſubſiſt 


betwixt long and ſhort ſyllab. 
upon which this ſyſtem depends, 
in every caſe well founded, may 


The units of time, of which 
duration of verſes is made up, 
ſometimes divided into twos andfe 
and ſometimes into threes. Of 
firſt we have an inſtance in the cc 
mon hexameter verſe of the anciet 
This is a r rythm, the ur 
being all equal, and formed | 
= parcels. The number, 

ich the parcels conſiſt, is fix. 
may therefore be conſidered 
triple meaſure. In verſes, 2 
as in other ical ſucceſſions, 

Is of which conſiſt of any n 
greater than three, we are als 
diſpoſed to break down theſe p: 
into the ſmaller numbers of wh 
they are compoſed, or to conſider 
whole parcel as an aggregate of d 
ſmaller ls. Thais is the or 
of what 1s called the pauſe or czh 
ſtop in verſes, As, according 
what was. formerly ſtated, the 
of a rythmical ſucceſſion, wits 
final or partial, is moſt ag" 
when the laſt ſound is long and 
cented, and as we are often diſpe 


to begin a ſucceſſion- with 


and xe feeble ſounds ; fo, in 

ed, by iviſions of verſes, we reſt wi 
and ſh | fatisfation upon a long ſyllable 
and w accented part of the meaſure, 


the frcceeding member 
with a ſhort or feeble 
ich we, in a agar; ya 


| eaſily 
on of What 


durati x and confider as introductory to 

us meafure. The moſt ſimple di- 
e to m of fix is into two threes, Hence 
ual tin generally wiſh to conclude the 
me v member of a . —5 verſe 
in (ch the firſt ſyllable of the third 
upon it; and are ed, when we have 
ivide tl - rex of doing fo, by that 
tervals able being the termination of a 
ofition rd. 


ſubſiſti 
ſyllabl 
pends, 


— — 


may 
Jiu | wr of oh hexameter verſe, 
| es the natural-propen- 
le up pare mentions, but, as the 


ding ſyllable of the verſe is in 
\ the cc uneccented part of the meaſure, 
e anciel des a variety to the cadence of 
the ul vo members, and prevents them 
med iii Tha ſimilar or convertible, 
mber, ch is always conſidered as a fault 
is fix, the ſtructure of verſes, and un- 
red Ac gives them a diſguſting 
„ lormity. We can alſo make the 
Anon, n at the ſecond ſyllable of the 


id foot, when it happens to be a 
Dle; as, in em ails we have 
a feeble found with which to be- 


of wil the ſecond member, and the 
nfider ¶ N of the firſt member is more 
te of | wy completed. 

the or | . 1 | md 

of cel 18 | 15 


s penthemimer diviſion of the 
Uneter verſe, though the moſt 


feeable, does not always take place. 
tain variety, it is neceſſary that 
ould oecafionally be divided 
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ed 24 Hilde te 
long one, and is 8 for being 


the accented 


The number fix may fy 


brech 
alſo be eaſily conceived as' made up 
of three pairs. By making the brez 
at the firſt ſyllable By making foot, 
we have two deficient of their 
N di, che feeble fyllable or 


been are introductory to 
meaſure of th neee 


me — —-y-—ę— 


mw led by the ſtern 

-feet, would not bly con 
ader the divifion w ich I have made 
ofthe fifth line of Virgil — 


quoted above, as the ; 
would rather that u the! 
took place at the end of the word 


doces. Th wants alſo ſuppoſe a 
fubordinate divifhn at the — for- 
meſam. 
« The diviſion af the units os 
twos and fours, which takes 
the hexameter verſe, ſeems beſt fit. 
ed to the ſtructure of the Latin and 
Greek languages. Pure trochaic or 
iambic v where every alternate 
ſyllable is ſodically and 
others are ſhort, occur but rarely 
in their works. Our langua 
gain, ſeems ſcarcely to admit 5 of fach 
divifions. In our poetry, the ſyllables 
are arranged leſs accordiny to their 
real quantity, than according to the 
_ with which we are accuſtoni- 
onounce them. An accent- 
has always the effect of a 


Ry in the leadi wE—_—_ accented part 
* ure. An unace 
cented ſyllable, on the other hand, 
ves us the impreſſion of a ſhort one, 
ugh by the common rules of pro. 
ſody | it ought to be long a and bi 


it is, in rea ity, 
is alſo diſquali — — 
of a for eng Ve 
have few inſtances of a real dactvlus 
in ſingle words, though three ſhort 
nadie from the accent with which 
the 


Liss 


ol pine os eng Engliſi 9965 
for the oſt par 


of 1 bl 4 
85 50 5 = - 1 55 


— anq ther To 

Ez! ; 1 5 ; 
queer) the — ye 11 entire 
2 of the -twa ſyllables taken to- 
gether, be nearly equal. BE 1 im- 

mon, "however, 1 

the mhſt part, — — 15 
that of a trochæds or iambus! Our 
alſo conſtruct verſes! ſometimes 
by Feet of three ſyllables· Theſe 
Tow although the llables of which 
— Fart — are, for the moſt 
equal, give us the impreſ- 
n eee like a dactylus or 
anapzſtus, according as the accented 
Ha ble is the firſt: or the laſt of the 
In regard to their ſtructure, 
therefore, Sale verſes have been 
diſtinguiſhed: into three Kinds, tro- 
Chaley jambic, and ana 597 


„ Althongh all-iambic verſes are 


to be — ——.— having a 

. feeble introductory; to. the 
arid ought always to be ſo 

ſcahned, yet the impreſſion which 
theſe two verſes: make upon the ear, 
andthe effects which they have upon 
the mind, are ſomewhat different. 
When we begin with the feeble 
ſound, we pals eaſi) and gently from 
it to the: ſtrong ſound. We utter 
the ſtrong ſound without much ex- 
ertidn, and can dwell upon it for 
ſome time. On the contrary, when 
the ſtrong ſound comes firſt, ue ex- 
itanith more difficulty and force, 
on to the ſucceeding feeble 
ſound with mote rapidity. Hence 
trochaics have been ge reckon- 
ell ſomewhat quicker in their move- 
ment than iambics, and more proper 
for vehemence or gaiety. 


and 


ever, have naturally a light and airy 


On the R IT H M of POETRY. 


expreſſing 
As iambic le themſelves, how- | 


caſt, eſpecially when the comb 
tions are yin even amber, N 
y beſt NN Gee this, have, 
their more ſerious 2 — pe 


eral adopted a 5 peat of 
accordin deno jal, a 

ited xe Engliſh heroic meafur e 
2 lar model of this verſe is ut b 
ows, The firſt ſyllable | fron 


ie a or ſhort and intrody bes 

meaſure. This is ſucceded b 

. of two {yllables, which as tl 

t takes place upon the firſt þ 

lc, 125 be conſidered as trochee 

After theſe, there is a ſtrong or a 
12 bee ich cloſes the 

with the introduce 

lladle of the next line, comp. 

2 number of five feet. 


To | wake the ſoul — by | tender | trok 
of | art. 


This model is not always obſery 
Our beſt poets make frequent devi 
tions from it, in 'order to give 
py to the cadence of their verſe 
render them more expreflive 
th ſentiments or emotions wic 
they wiſh to convey. 
This verſe, like the ancient he 
ameter, admits of a break or diviſio 
As, accordin hg to what was former 
obſerved, we generally reckon co 
binations of five by two pairs and: 
odd one, we make this break w. 
moſt ſatisfaction u n the leadit 
ſound of the ſecond Gor or the fo 
Fllable 0 the verſe. 


To make ates —is conſcious vi 
bold. 


We can alſo make a diviſion at f 


ſixth ſy llable, as in this caſe we ba 
ſtill one pair, with its introducto 


found, remaining. 
of that ſorbidden tree — whoſe mor 
- taſte. N 


Sol 


anctimes tao the words are {@ ur- 
weed, that the divifon mutt neceſ- 
ily take place at the fifth ſyMable 
xleble ſound of the ſecond foot. 
s diviſion gives a more 
ul and. more diſtinctiy felt, than 
dye formerly mentioned. As we 


erſe is Wl begin the ſecond member with 

hong found, and are party de- 
bas acc the aſſiſtance in fo — 
eded nick we would have derived 


& preceding feeble ſound, ue re- 
ut a little move time to make the 
rtian which 1s, neceſſa 
poſe. This diviſion alſo changes, 
u ſome degree, the character of the 
erſe, the laſt member becoming pro- 
xr trochaic. 
meyer, be uſed with a very happy 
ft. There ſeems to be an inſtance 
f this in the firſt line of Pope's Eſſay 


wake, my | St. John. | —Leave all | 
meaner | things, 


Ir verſe Were the atical uſe, coin- 
reſſive Ol: ing with the rythmical diviſion, 


ws ſufficient time to form the ac- 
znted ſound with which the ſecond 


8 under begins; and that member 
dae trochaic, is very well ſuited to 
former apreſs the intention of the poet, 
_ 7 wich is to rouſe. The ſame divi- 
+ cccurs in the ſecond line; but 
ae of it is ſomewhat diffe- 
he to 


To low 2mbition—and the pride of kings, 


I reciting this line, we are unwill- 
lg to give an accent to the conjunc- 
be particle and. To avoid this, 
lerefore, we are diſpoſed to conſider 
th that word, and the article which 
Mors it, as feeble ſounds, intro- 
Wary. to the next ſtrong ſound, 
Wd to fill up the time of the accent- 
part of that thigd meaſure by a 
Aue or reſt, * 


On the R Y THM Sf POEPRY. 


for that . 
erſe, %% * "4. 
ber of feet M which it is colhpoted, 


It may ſometimes, ge 


Cr03J 
To | low am} bition'— | ſand ie 
rr 


In this way, the neciter, hurrying 
over theſe two. comparatively unim- 
portant wards, almoſt in the time of 
one feeble fUlable, is naturally led to 
2 the word pride with conſiders 
able force or emphaſis; - a circum 
ſtance which gem, 0 this place, 

favour the deſign of the poet. Verſes 
of this form requently in the 


works of this author. 


eſſectually ſecure it againſt the dan- 
r, or even the poſſibility of its be- 
ing divided into two parts which are 
equal, and at the ſame time fimilar 
and convertible. When the break 


takes 
ſyllable, the two members are neceſ- 
— unequal. When, again, as in 
the two lines laſt quoted, the diviſion 
happens at the fifth ſyllable, the two 
members, though they may be equal 
in time, are neceſſarily different in 
cadence, as the firſt begins and ends 
with a feeble ſound, and the ſecond 
regularly begins and ends with a 
ſtrong ſound. This ſeems to give to 
the Engliſh verſe of this form, a con- 
ſiderable advantage over the common 
French verſe of fix feet, which uni - 
formly divides into equal and ſimilar 
hemilticks. 
Fe — ha — cn - 
es have per improper] 
termed 9 8 many Gifs. hy 
uſe is more imaginary than real, 
F have formerly obſerved, that we 
have always, in a greater or leſs de- 
gree, the impreſſion of a pauſe be- 
twixt every parcel of equal times 
which we form. When we hear a 
minuet, or any piece of muſic, which 
is conſtrued according to regular 
„we have the impreſſion of a 
pauſe at the end of every bar; we 
G 4 have 


at an accented or ſtro 


1 N - 


ions. ]! 
IN a ſhort peſtſcript, added to 
my laſt paper ar e 1 
announced the di of a ſixth 
ſatellite of Saturn, mentioned, 


that I intended to communicate the 
particulars of its orbit and ſituation 
bthe members of the Royal Society 
their next meeting. I have now 
de honour to t them, at the 
fame time, with an account of two 
ktellites inſtead of ond and have 
alled them the ſixth and ſeventh, 
dough their ſituation in the Satur- 
wan ſyſtem intitles them, very 

kbly, to the firſt and ſecond 

This I have done to the end that in 
ture we may not be liable to miſ- 
bee hoy wy ig watt 
tons or tables, where the five known 
ltellites have been named according 
v the order they have hitherto been 


to 1 
S 


« It may appear . that 
theſe ſatellites ſhould have remained 
b long unknown to us, when, for 
century and an half paſt, the 
net to which they belong has been 
P 

ty, on account of the ſingular 
2 of its ring. But it will 
ſeen preſently, from the ſituation 
nd ſize pref hs "ſatellites, that we 
ould hardly to diſcover them 
U teleſcope of the — 


— 48 


tor ſhould be con 


aſtronomy offers to our view. 


1 faw its ring 


black diſk, or belt, upon the rin 
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Ir. HERSCHELL's ACCOUNT of as DISCOvERY of a SIXTH 
and SEVENTH SATELLITE of the PLANET SATURN, with 
REMARKS on the CONSTRUCTION of its RING, 


[Extraſted from * Eightieth Volume of 9 2 Puttotorhicat Thaxzas- 


TOE as 
ed ; and I 
need not obſerve how much. we 
members of this Society muſt feel 
ourſelves obliged to our 2 
Patron, for his .encouragement of 

the ſciences, when we perceive that 


1 of my 


| 2 diſcovery of ag tellites is in- 
tir owing to iberal ſ 
w 5 — moſt — fine 


has enabled his humble aſtronomer 
to complete the arduous 
of 75 * inſtrument. 
66 eplanet turn is, per one 
of the moſt n that 
As 
ſuch it drew my attention ſo ear 
as the year . when, on the 17 
of March, 4-feet reflefor, 
iced to a 
minute line. On the 3d of All 
in the ſame year, I — the planet 


as it were ſtripped of its noble orna- 


ment, and dreſſed in the plain ſim. 
E ee I paſs over the 
lowing year, in which, with A 
7-feet — cy I ſaw the ring 
— open ed till it came to the 
I che ert preſſed in fig. 3. (Tab. 
original of which was 

= from nature, 2 2cth 
une, 1788, faq means of a very 


good 1c-feet 


4 It ſhould be noticed, that the 


"ot 


11051 


of Saturn is not in the middle of its 
breadth ; nor is the ring ſubdivided 
by many ſuch lines, as has been re- 
preſented in divers treatiſes of aſtro- 
nomy ; but that there is one ſingle, 
dark, conſiderably broad line, belt, 
or zone, upon the ring, which T 
have always permanently found in the 
1 where my figure repreſents it. 
ive this, however, only as a view 


| _ | 
| Eee conſtruction o Aol 
face That, how- 

evet, for inſtance, this black belt 
| cannot be the ſhadow 


' concentric circles, as all the pl 
mena anfwer to. the projection of 
ſoch a zone. Thus in Fo: 14. which 
was taken the 11th'of May, 1780, we 
may ſee, that the zone is continued 
all round the ring, with a gra 

decreaſe - of breadth. towards the 
middle, anſwering to the appearance 
of a narrow cixcular plane, pro- 
jected into an ellipſis. wat 


no- 


As to the ſurmiſe, which might 


rings, which by this ſeparation wi 


planet? It is however true, that: 


- ts ftrength 
divifio 


"fuch a diviſion; but if it tho 
offer us the fame a 
dark zone, in the fame fituatior 


2 


Dr. HER SCHELL; OBSERVATIONS on the RING, 


occur to us, of a diviſion of the rin ne wi 
or rather of two rings, one abo At 
the other, with a diſtance of ons E 


ſpace between them, it does not kr 
pear eligible to venture on fo artifici 
a conſtruction, by way of explaining 
phænomenon that does not abſolute] 
demand it. If one ring, of a bread: 
1o conſiderable as that of Saturn, 
juſtly ts be eſteemed the moſt wo 
gravity, can be held together, ho 
improbable muſt jt appear to ſuppoſ 
bdivided into narrow flips 


it 


be deprived of a ſufficient depth, at 
thus lofe the only dimenſion whic 
can keep them from falling upon thilMcuded i 


yet we do not know of the rutatio 
of the ring, which may be of ſuc 
a proper velocity as greatly to af 
; and that, in the fi 

flons, of courſe the differe 
velocities for each diviſion may b 


ally ſuppoſed to keep them ug tity 
| the” den rn plane eule pro3 o , 3 
to be very differently marked, 1 prope 


will at once remove every ſurmiſe c 


xrance of 


and of an equal breadth with the on 
I have obferved on the northern ſidꝗ i gener: 
J would ſtill remark; that, fince et: 
moſt effectual way to verify t ſaw th 
duplicity of the ring is within ou ich p 
reach, it will be the beſt way ah 
ſuſpend our judgement till that ca Vun, 
be to the trial. The method Nad on t 
allude to is an occultation of fo | found 
nſiderable ſtar by Saturn, wh: ty {eve 
the ring be divided, it will be ſe It en 
between the openings, as well as be ing was 
tween the ring and Saturn. right. 
« With regard to the nature oft 180 1 
ring, we may certainly affirm, th 12,and 
it is no lefs folid and ſubſtantial tha light 


— — itſelf. The ſame reaſo 
ich prove to us the ſolidity of 


% 
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ge vill be Full as valid when. ap- 10 2 kind of yellow, while that of 
E the Tubus we ſee the ring ſtill remained white, The 


he ring 
e abo 


0 
{ 
1 
14 
, 
"T7 
it: 
N41 
1 
11 
{8 


of ope of the body of Saturn upon ſame reſult happened on June 2 

nor te ring, which is-eclipſed 2 1781, with the power 468. WP 
rtificiie north, on the following fide, and I come now to ane of the moſt 
ainingWMgout the middle,, according to * remarkable properties in the con- 
ſolutel te ſituation of the fun. In th, ſtruction of the ring, which is its 
bread: manner we fee the ſhadow of extreme thinneſs. fituation of 
turn, Wiſe ring caſt on the planet, where Saturn, for ſome months has 
ſt wor find it on the equatorial part; been particularly favourable for an 
laws find May 28, 1780, I ſaw it towards inveſtigation of this |circumſtance ; 
, hot: ſouth. If we deduce the quan- and my experiments have been ſo 


tr of matter, contained in the body, complete, that there can remain no 
Bhs over whereby ths Cell, doubt on this head. - 
on will 7 in their orbits, and the When we were nearly in 
Ine of their revolution, it muſt be pra of the ring, I have re 

hic embered, that the ring is in- ſeen the firſt, the ſecond, and 
duded in the reſult. It is alſo in a third ſatelli 8 the ſixtl 
y particular manner evident, and ſeventh, paſs before and behind 1 
that the ring exerts a conſiderable the ring in ſuch a manger that they 1 
rte upon theſe revolving bodies, ſerved as excellent micrometers to 18 
Ince we find them ſtrongly affected eſtimate its thickneſs by. It may 1 
mth many irregularities in their be proper to mention a few {1 
potions, Which we cannot properly eſpecially as they will ſerve to ſolve 16 
{cribe to to any other cauſe than the ſome phenomena that have * | | 


tatio 


tity of matter contained in marked by other aſtronomers, N 
| prov C , T leaſt we ought to low i oyt having been accounted for : 
ked, Wii proper ſhare in the effect, as we any manner that could be admit, fi 
* &not Gay but that the K 8 UN with other known fads 

0 quatorial elevation of Saturn, whi Jul 18, 1789, at 19 h. 47 gf 
ce of [hall eſtabliſh hereaftgg, muſt alſo ſidereal 4. the firſt ls bee 
nation en in it. do hang upon the 0 in, . de- 
the ol” «The light of the ring of Saturn clining a little towards the north, 
- dag generally brighter than that of the and I ſay it gradually advance upor 

nce 


* for inſtance, April 19, 1777, it towards the body of Saturn; bu 
ſaw the ſouthern part of the ring, the ring was not ſo thick as the lucid 


in daß wich paſſed before the body, v int. July 23, at 19 h. 478% 

vay Mah brighter than the n of econd ſatellite was a v lade pre. . 
at ca un, on which it was projected; ceding the ring; but the ring ap- 
thod ud on the 27th of the ſame month, peared to be leſs than half the % 

f ſo | found, that with a power of 410, neſs of the ſatellite. July 27, at 20 
wi ny ſcven-feet reflector had hardly h. 15“ 12“, the ſecond fatellite was 
wy it enough for Saturn, when the about the middle, upon the follow- 


ug was notwithſtanding ſufficiently ing arm of the ring, and towards the 
right. Again the 1 « of March, ſouth ; and the fxth fatellite on the 


of t , I tried the ers of 222, farther end, towardsthe north ; but 
„ th Þ,0d 449, ſu vely, and found the arm was thinner than either of 
gh light of Saturn leſs intenſe than them. Auguſt 29, at 22 h. 12” 25%, 


kat of the ring; the colour of the the third ſatellite was upon the ring, 


y with the high powers turning near the Aae 
| | and 


2 
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and my remark at the time when I 
faw it was, that the arm ſeemed not 
to be the fourth, at leaſt not the 
third, part of the diameter of the 
ſatellite, which, in the ſituation it 
was, I took to be leſs than one ſingle 
ſecond in diameter. At the ſame 
time I alſo faw the ſeventh ſatellite, 
at a little diſtance following the third 
in the ſhape of a bead upon a thread 
projecting on both ſides of the ſame 
arm: hence we are ſure, that the 
arm alſo 2 ed thinner than the 
ſeventh ſatellite, which is conſider- 
ably ſmaller than the ſixth, which 
again is a little lefs than the firſt 
fatellite. Auguſt 31, at 20 h. 487 
'25”, the preceding arm was loaded 
about the middle by the third 
ſatellite. October 15, at o h. 43 
44, I faw the fixth ſatellite, with- 
out obſtruction, about the middle of 
the preceding arm, though the ring 
was but barely viſible with my forty- 
feet refleftor, even while the planet 
was in the meridian ;. however, we 
were then a little inclined to the 
ane of the ring, and the third 
'fatellite, when it came near its con- 
junction with the firſt, was ſo fituated 
that it muſt have covered the 
firſt a few minutes after the time I 
loft it behind my houſe. In all theſe 
obſervations the ring did not in the 
leaſt interfere with my view of the 
ſatellites. October 16, I followed 
the ſixth and ſeventh ſatellites up to 
the very diſk of the planet; and the 
ring, which was extremely faint, 
oppoſed no manner of obſtruction to 
my ſeeing them gradually approach 
the diſk, where the ſeventh vaniſhed 
at 21 h. 45" 44”, and the ſixth at 22 
h. 36' 44”. | | y 
I might bring many other in- 
ſtances, if the above were not quite 
ſufficient for the purpoſe. e 
is, however, ſome confiderable 
ſuſpicion, that, by a refraftion 
through ſome very rare atmoſphere 


the ring ſhould be equal in thic 


ſatellite, which may amount to ice 


aſtronomers, of a fuppoſed rovg 
hon 2 


on the two planes of the ring, 
ſatellites might be lifted up and « 
fled; ſo as to become viſible « 
th ſides of the ring, even thoug 


/ 


neſs to the diameter of the ſmalle 


miles. As for the argument of i 
incredible thinneſs, which ſomeaſtr 
nomers have brought from the ſho 
time of its being inviſible, when Hani 
earth paſſes through its plane, u 
not ſet much value u 
for they muſt have ſuppoſed the edi 
of the ring, as they have alſo i the | 
reſented it in their figures, to | 
quare ; but there is the preate 
reaſon to ſuppoſe it either ſpheric 
or ſpheroidical, in which caſe ex 
dently the ring cannot diſappear fe 
any long time. Nay, I may ventut 
to ſay, that the ring cannot poflib 
diſappear on account of its thinneſ 
ſince, either from the edge or ti 
ſides, even if it were ſquare on th 
corners, it muſt alwa __ to ot 
ſight ſome part which is illuminate 
by the rays of the fun : and thor 
this is plainly the caſe, we may coll, 
clude its being viſible in en ot) 
teleſcopes during the time whe 
others of leſs light had loſt it, a 
when evidently we were turned t 
wards the unenlightened ſide, ſo th 
we muſt either ſee the rounding p 
of the enlightened edge, or elſe ty 
reflection of the light of Saturn up c one 
the ſide of the . ring, as 
ſee the reflected light of the earth 0 
the dark part of the new moon. Wl diſtin 
will, however, not decide which | 
the two may be the caſe ; eſpecia 
as there are other very ſtrong reaſo 
to induce us to think, that the ed 
of the ring is of fuch a nature 5 
to reflect much light,  _ 
J cannot leave this ſubiect wit 
out mentiening both my own forn 
ſurmiſes, and thoſe of ſeveral oth 


ing, 

and « 
iſible 7 
N thoug 
in thic 
ſmalle 
t to ice 
nt of i 
me aſtr 


& in the ſurface of the ring, or 
quality in the and inclina- 
W of its flat fides. They aroſe 
mn ſeeing luminous parts on its 
went, which were ſuppoſed to be 
jeting points, like the moon's 
untains ; or from ſecing one arm 
er or longer than another; or 
n from ſeeing one arm when the 


the ſofter was inviſible. I was, in the 
when tl waning of this ſeaſon, inclined 
lane, the fame 1 que one of 

ſuppoſed luminous points was 


the ein enough to venture off the 

allo de ring, and in 

5, to Nee of a ſatellite. Now, as I had 
elected every inequality of this 

ſpher it was eaſy enough for me 

caſe ex ards to calculate all fuch ſur- 

ppear es by the known periodical time 

— the ſecond, third, ſixth, and 


uch ſatellites; and I have always 
wad that ſuch arances were 
ug to ſome of theſe ſatellites which 
re either defore or behind the 
ny, The 2c<th of October, for in- 
ce, at 22 b. 35“ 46”, I ſaw four 
Saturn's fatellites all in one row, 
A at almoſt an equal diſtance from 
kN other, on the following fide ; 
Lyet the firſt ſatellite, which was 
e fartheſt of them all, was onl 

out half-way towards its greate 

Wngation from the body of Saturn, 
wow eaſily, with an inferior tele- 
oye, this might have deen taken 
r one of the arms of Saturn, I 
we thoſe to gueſs who know what 
(&yree of accuracy it muſt require 
diſtinguiſh objects that are ſo 
laute, and at the ſame time fo 


- elle tl 
Wn upc 
7, 25 
earth 0 


pe a 222 of 3 
ee dic of the Upon t 
dee therefore, 1 


ud any one inſtance that could 
ice me to believe the ring was 
of an uniform thickneſs ; that 
tqually thick at equal diſtances 
Mm the center, and of an 


Meter throughout the whole of its 
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tuberant points upon the ring of 
Saturn, indeed, is of itſelf ſufficient 
to render the opinion of their 
exiſtence inadmiffible, when we con- 
fider the enormous ſize ſuch points 
ought to be of, for us to ſee them at 
the diſtance we are from the planet. 

6 rp theſe ſuppoſed 32 

ints I am, by impercepti e 
brought to he Aer of 2 
ſatellites of Saturn, which had eſ- 
caped unnoticed, on account of their 
little diſtance from the planet, and 
faintneſs ; which latter is partly to 
be aſcribed to their ſmallneſs, and 
partly to being ſo near the light of 
the ring and diſk of Saturn. Stron 
ſuſpicions of the exiſtence of a fix 
fatellite I have long entertained ; 
and, if I had been more at leifure 
two years ago, when the diſcove 
of the two Georgian ſatellites took 
me as it were off the ſcent, I ſhould _ 
certainly have been able to announce 
its exiſtence as early as the 19th of 
Auguſt, 1787, when, at, 22 h. 837 
. 

, 4 ellite, 
which was then about 12 degrees 
= its greateſt preceding elongation. 

ut, as I obſerved before, not having 
time to give my thoughts to the 
ſubject, I reſerved a full inveſtiga- 
tion of the number of ſatellites, and 
the nature of the ring of Saturn, for 
a future opportunity. Beſides, not 
having any tables of the ſatellites, T 
could not confidently ſay, whether 
the fifth ſatellite was not one of the 
= which I ge? in —_— 

t night, thoug erwards 

found, that the real” fifth had alte 
been in view, and was marked down 
as a ſtar, by the letter 5, in a figure 
I delineated of Satura and its 
lites that evening. 

«In the year 1788 very little could 
* a —_—_ 
twenty ſpeculum was ſo mu 

825 ” tarniſhed 


CY 


— 
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Erniſhed by zenith ſweeps, in which 


it had been more than uſually ex- 
ſed to falling dews, that I could 
bardly ſee the Georgian ſatellites. 
n wy 5 of great ſucceſs with my 
y- feet ſpeculum, I deferred the 


attack upon Saturn till that ſhould 


be finiſhed ; and having taken an 


early opportunity of directing it to 


Saturn, the very firſt moment I ſaw 


the planet, which' was the 28th of 
laſt Auguſt, I was preſented with a 


view of fix of its ſatellites, in ſuch a 


fituation, and fo bright; as rendered 
it impoſſible to miſtake them, or not 
to ſee them. The retrograde mo- 
tion of Saturn amounted to near] 
42 minutes per day, which made it 
very eaſy to aſcertain whether the 
ſtars I took to be ſatellites really were 
fo; and, in about two. hours and 
an half, I had the pleafure of find- 
ing, that the __ had viſibly 
carried them away from their 
places. I continued my obſervations 
conſtantly, whenever the weather 
would permit; and the gręat light 
of the - 1" Y ſpeculum was now 
of ſo much uſe, that I alſo, on the 
17th. of September, detected the 
ſeventh ſatellite, when it was at its 
teſt preceding elongation. 

ut” As ſoon as 5 1 

enough to make tables of the motion 
of theſe new ſatellites, I calculated 
their place backwards, and ſoon 
found that many ſufpicions of theſe 
ſatellites, in the ſhape of protuberant 
points on the arms, were confirmed 
and ſerved to correct the tables, ſo 
as to render them more ect. 
Fig. 6. repreſents the ſeven ſatellites 
of Saturn, as they were ſituated 


October 18, at 2 h. 22 45”. The 


ſmall ſtar s ſerved to ſhew the mo- 

tion of the platiet in a ſtriking man- 

ner; as, in about 34 hours after the 

above-mentioned time; the whole 

Saturnian ſyſtem was completely 

moved away, ſo as to leave the ſtar's 
ig 7 


had obſervations. 


as much following the ſecond exe 
firſt ſatellites, which then were ers! 
conjunction, as it now was befc " po 
the 3 | m well 

« By comparing together man vhic! 
obſervations of the 1210 ſatellite, xulun 
find, that it completes a ſiderex revolt ne 
lution about Saturn in one day, a f 


hours, 63 5 And if we ſuppoſii c ea 
with M. de la Lande, that ih te w 
fourth is the mean diſtance of . 
from the center of Saturn, an Tue 
rey one revolution in 15 d. n ne 
« 34/ 38”, we find the diſtance ¶ of . 
the ſixth, by Kepler's law, to be 3 in 
o58. Its light is confiderably ſtrongꝗ con 
but not equal to that of the fit of 
ſatellite; for, on the zacth of Octo tell 
ber, at 19 h. 56“ 46”, when theſſ ind tl 
two ſatellites were placed as in ti N & : 
firſt, notwithſtanding it was neare y fine 
the planet than the ſixth, was til well 
viſibly brighter than the latter. NA accu 
would, however, be worth while t grea 
try whether a good achromatic tele N lati 
ſcope, of a large aperture, mi 
not poſſibly ſhew it at the time of it 
greateſt diſtance from the plane: 
and when no other ſatellite is near 
that 1s, provided it. will ſhew th 
other five ſatellites with great eaſe 
as otherwiſe there will be no reaſot 
to expect it ſhould ſhew the ſixth. 
In the period of this ſatellite I ha 
employed the obfervation of the 191 
of Auguſt, 1787, as from oth 


calculations, it ſeems the revolutio A 
is determined near enough to real 1 
back ſo far > : in oth! 
The moſt diſtant obſervations Nin t 
the ſeventh ſatellite, being cc h 
pared together, ſhew, that it make uni 
one fidereal revolution in - hou b be o 
minutes, and ſeconds : an ed to 
by the ſame — ſerved , : 
in the dimenfion of the orb lp 0 
of the ſixth; we have the diſtance « Mt an 
the ſeventh, from the center of 5 . 
turn, no more than 25 366. It ay, 


incomparably ſmaller than the f 


L even in my forty-feet reflector, 

no bigger than a very ſmall 
ed point. Tice it, however, alſo 
well in the twenty-feet reflector ; 
which the exquiſite figure of the 


man 

llite xulum not a little contributes. It 
|] revolt nevertheleſs be remembered, 
day, a ſatellite once diſtovered is 
ſuppoſe eaſier to be ſeen; than it was 
nat th e we were acquainted with its 
of ar | 

n, = «The revolution of this ſatellite 
5d. nearly fo well aſcertained as 
ance ¶ of the former. The difficulty 
be z wing a number of obſervations' 


mcommonly great; for, on ac- 
ant of the ſmallneſs of its orbit, 
ſatellite lies generally before and 
hind the planet ànd its ring, or at 
ut fo near them that, t in 
ty fine weather, it cannot eaſily be 
u well enough to take its place 
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ſituation, that it will require a con- 
ſiderable time to divide the errors 
that muſt ariſe from imperfe& eſti- 
mations. f 

The orbits of theſe two ſatellites, 
as a from many obſervations 


of them, are exactly in the plane of 


the ring, or at deviate ſo little 
from it, that the difference cannot 
be perceived. It is true, there is a 
poffibility that the line of their nodes 
may be in, or near, the preſent 
reateſt elongation, in which caſe 
e orbits may have ſomc ſmall in- 
clination ; but as I have repeatedly 
ſeen them run along the very mi- 
nute arms of the ring, even then the 
deviation cannot amount to more 
than perhaps one or two degrees; it, 
on abe the nodes ſhould be 
fituated near the conjunction, this 
antity would be ſo conſiderable 


ter. A accuracy. On the otl, er hand, that it could not have eſcaped my 
yhile t greateſt elongations allow ſo obſervation.” | 

tic tele ch latitude for miſtaking its true 

mi 

ie of 1 

plane > 

s near 

ew th . g 

at calSERVATIONS on the WHYN DYKES of ILAY; in a Letter 
* rom ABxanam Mills, Eſd. to Joan Lioyp, Efq. F. RS. 

elbe F the ſame Work. 

he 19t] 1 rom "ny ] 

1 oth 


H in my former letter 
1 ſhewn, that Whyn Dykes, 
n other words, veins of lava, are 


A in the vicinity of columnar ba- 
5 CC & which latter are now, al- 
t make univerſal conſent, acknowledy- 
; hou v be of volcanic origin; I hal 
pe Nerd to deſctibe the Whyn Dykes 
rved e lay, and ' ſhall commence with 
e orb g'you a+ general idea of the. 


at and various ſtrata of that 
lun, from dhe northern to the 


ſouthern extremes, is about thirty 
miles in length, and in one ex 
tends - nearly as much in breadth 
from the eaſtern to the weſtern 
ſhores. The S. W. part of the iſland 
is low; but the land riſes to the 
N. E. and the mountains and cliffs 
which form the north-eaſt coaſt are 
and lofty. At the head of Loch- 
1n-Daal, and near Bomore, the rock 
which a at day is of curled 
Hornſtone, and does not ſeem to have 


- maſs of rock, which confi 
1 I 
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ede road (N. E.) to Port Aſkeg, the 


hornſtone becomes more — 
laminated, and ranges N. W. and 
S. E.; and ſome of the hollows be- 
tween the little riſing hills are found 
to contain gravel. At four miles 
from Bomore commences the lime- 
ſtone ſtratum, the joints in which are 
nearly vertical, and range in general 


N. E. and S. W. It is about four 


miles in breadth from & E. to N. W.; 
but I have not been able to diſcover 
how far it extends in the courſe of 
its range, never having traced it 
more than three miles in that direc- 
tion; but it is nearly certain, that it 
does not reach either the eaſtern or 
the weſtern ſhore, from the Mull of 
Kinhouth, the eaſtern fide, being 
hornſtone till near M*Arthur's Head; 
and from thence, round to the weſt- 
ward, the cliffs being of chert. Con- 
tinuing the route for almoſt a mile 
along the high road, after leaving the 
limeſtone, veins of ſhale, and of a 
whitiſh ſtone marl, are ſeen ; then 
the chert appears, which reaches to 
Part Aſkeg, and north and ſouth 
from thence along the ſhores of the 
found not only on the Ilay but like- 
wiſe on the Jura fide. ithin the 
iſland are ſeveral ſmall locks (or 
lakes) and many turf moſſes, Where 
the limeſtoue prevails are ſome mi- 
nute ſtrings of rich copper or, and 
mines are opened in lead ore veins ; 


but they are not productive of profit 


t the adventurers. There are many 
old workings, ſu to have been 
opened by the Danes. Iron ore is 
fund ſtratified in the mountains. 
Bog iron ore is met with in the moſſes; 
2 Bally - echra is a body of firm 
iron ore. At Loch Knock, near 
M. Arthur's Head, is an extenſive bed 
of gneiſs; and near Ardleſtree is an 
an immenſe Whyn Dyke, and the 
Hill Knock Reneſtle is a moon 
y 


de- 


* 


ranges the compaſs, as you diſcc 
when you viſited it laſt ſummer, 
The Whyn Dykes are too ſingu 
in their formation to eſcape the ej 
of the naturaliſt who traverſes tl 
iſland. They are maſſes, or rathe 
veins, generally of a dark-bro 
appareatly baſaltic) matter, not ug 
uently EI bladder-hol 
from three, four, ſix fect, to eigl 
or more yards in breadth, runni 
in various directions. In ſome plac 
they are ſtraight for a conſiderab 
length; in others, their cou 


though progreſſive, is inflected; ar 

in ſome parts they riſe between tui ¶ No 
and four feet above the ſurfac wv i1 
forming natural boundaries or dyk fi 


(from whence their name ſeems 
be derived) ſtanding vertically, : 
appearing to fill up the chaſms for 
ed at ſome remote period in d 
ſtrata, | 

« In giving a more minute accou 
of the Whyn Dykes which have falls 
under my obſervation, it becom 
neceſſary to mention, that when 
arrived at Loch Loudain, I the e dic 
hired a row boat, in which I » w& 
ceeded to Freeport Bay. At the p wht, a 
where I re-imbar the ſhore 
low, and compoſed of horn tom kr, ar 
After paſſing the ruins of an anci 
caftle, in about an hour and an h 
I landed on a rocky point, where 

fou 


diſcovered a yn ke, | 
tween three r yards wie 
ſtanding vertically, and ranging. 
into the land. It 1s of a dark-brc 
colour, externally . hing 
black, and contains blad 
ſome of which are filled with c 
and others with reddiſh lame 
ſpar, which efferveſces ſtrongly v 
nitrous acid, as do many parts of 
baſis of the fi which 18 | 
ſoft to ſtrike fire with ſteel, but 
conſiderably etic, and of | 
ſpecific gravity of 2,863- Embark 
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n bi bay (named Thurot's Bay, does not appear the leaſt altered 
ingul n that gallant Frenchman _—_ where it comes in contact with the 
the e ed there), we reached the high Whyn Dyke. Farther along the 
ſes H antainous point called M*Arthur's ſhore is a cavern in the chert; the 
rath d which forms the S. E. point of entrance is low and narrow, but with- 
bro found of Tlay. The ſtratum here in it is very capacious. 


not uli white chert, with many large « Intending to viſit the cave Ea- 
hes and ſtripes of red, which in- mawr, on the weſtern ſide of the 
toeigh Gate that it contains iron; but the iſland, I took boat at Freeport, and 
runni at height, and almoſt ndicu- rowing along ſhore, which is of chert, 
ze ty, of the cliffs, prevented my mi- I obſerved ſeveral fiſſures or caverns 


iderab eh examining them. From in the cliffs, and many Whyn Dykes, 

cou ence to Portaſkeg” und Freeport ſoae ranging N. W. others N. E. I 
ed; 1 the rocky ſhore, which is com- landed, within the ſound, on a white 
en thre 


lf U 
| 1 
+8 
by. 
1 l 
ſ ; 
| 

4 

4 

1 

y 

7 

* 


led of chert, is leſs elevated, ſhews 8 beach, the ſtones of which 


ſurfi ay indications of iron, and has ſe- are all chert, rounded by attrition, 
or dyke] fiſſures and caverns; and in and the ſhingle is thrown up ſo much 
ſeems Wine places has Whyn Dykes burſt- above the preſent high-water mark, 
ly, 2 _ it, which appear to re- that it affords ſtrong reaſon to be- 


ns for 


e oppoſite cher ty ſhore of lieve, that the ſea has greatly receded 
1 in d 


b from theſe ſhores. Above the beach, 
About two hiindred yards north the cliffs are of chert. From hence I 
accoui n Freeport moe is a Whyn walked three miles over moors and 
we falle, which ranges N. W. and S. E. open paſtures acroſs the north-weſt 
2 in that direction on the point of the iſland, and in ſome of 
when n ſhore, which is more than a the hollows between the hills met 
I theßß e diſtant. This Whyn Dyke is with beds of ſtones, ſimilar to thoſe 
ve at the cliffs ſeveral yards in I had ſeen on the beach. Approach- 
wht, and is near nine feet in width. ing the weſtern ſhore, I ſaw a cavern, 
ſhore ii conſiſts of an inner part of a gra- whoſe mouth opened to the eaſtward, 
n- tom aur, and ſomewhat porous texture, and whoſe bottom was covered with 
2 dark grey colour, with ſhining water. Paſſing this, I arrived at a 
1 an han: like mica, includes opaque zeo- narroy ſteep path, which leads down 
where le ſpecks, and its ſpecific gravity is the off: to the ſhore. Here are ſe- 
ke, Men. On each fide of this, and veral caverns, whoſe general range is 
wided from it by ſmall vertical fiſ- S. E. into the cliffs, which are com- 


Ber ON 
li 


ring S. ire or joints, not more than an poſed of chert. South from theſe 

rk-0r0 th, or at the moſt a quarter, of caverns, in traverſing the ſandy ſhore, 

5 ® inch wide, are two bodies, each I paſſed a vein of laminated hornſtone 
-ho 


*r eighteen inches in width, of a (approaching to the nature of a 
kk colour, much reſembling the ſhiſtus) containing pyrites in the 
lame reding ſubſtance, but without the joints of the ſtone, which range near- 
ngly p alte ſpecks; the ſpecific gravity is iy N. N. W. and S. S. E. | Farther 


arts Mio. Both the outer and inner ſouth is an immenſe Whyn Dyke, 
1 Mſtances li efferveſce with burſting from the cliffs; it ſtands 
e * nitrous acid; both are magnetic, vertically, is many yards jp height, 
d uv doth give fire with ſteel. The projects from the ln to bee north- 


ale maſs ig interſected, at various weſtward, and in that direction runs 
nces, by lateral | joints, and is in- many fathoms into the ſea. It bears 
1190, - | js the 


— — ——— — — — 
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the buffeting of the waves of the At. 
lantic Ocean from the ſouth-weſt, an 

ſeems to defy their rage, though its 
breadth, compared with its height 
and length, is very inconſiderable, it 
not being more than five or fix yards 
wide. It is of a dark granular ſub- 
ſtance, very ſimilar to the Whyn 
Dyke near Freeport, excepting that 
the central part is ſofter and of a 
paler colour. The outer ſides, which 
are each about two feet thick, are of 
a very dark colour, hard, contain 
ſome bladder-holes and ſpecks of 
zeolite, are detached from the ce ber 
(in general) by very imall joints, 
and the whole is 2 8 mo 
verſe joints into irregular polygons 
of varkout dimenſions, If his ſtu 
pendous object is viewed from the 
north, it has much the appearance of 
a lofty wall of human fabrication. 
„A ſmall diſtance more to the 


ſouthward is the great cave, in the 


Erſe diale& called Ea mawr. The 
entrance is near twenty-three yards 
wide, and from ſix to _ yards 


high. After going in a little wy 


the roof riſes, and the cavern exten 


in breadth ; but at about an hundred 


and fifty yards from the entrance, all 


its dimenſions are contracted, and it 
becomes ſo ſmall as barely to admit 
further progreſs without crawling on 
hands and knees. There awe ſome 
calcareous ſtalactites pendent from 
the roof; and in this cave, as well 
as thoſe before mentioned, wherever 
the water pervades through the joints 
of the chert, it tinges the fides of a 
ferruginous hue. | 

« From hence I returned by the 
ſame route to the boat and to Free- 
port; and having given you an ac- 
count of the principal Whyn Dykes 
which I examined onthe ſea coaſt, I 
will proceed to relate thoſe obſerva- 
tions which occurred in my progreſs 


through the interior parts of the 
* iſland, confining my remarks more 
? 8 a — - 


8 » 


and 8. W. The water of a li 


particularly to the Whyn Dyk 
which conſtitute the ſubje of pri 
ſent conſideration. wont 
Aſcending the hill from Freq 
port, in the way to Shinegart, t 
road goes for about a mile over che: 
Near Perſabus are beds of ſtone ma 
and a very large Whyn Dyke, ran 
ing N. E. and 8. W. Hence t 
path leads over hornſtone ; and 
one part is a laminated hornſton en 
ranging E. and W. It inclines to 
ſhiſtus ; but where it ſtands bare 
day is ſoft and partly decompoſei ar 
but probably might be found uſeſi ee. 
for coverings if it was tried in depi¶ Lis 
Again the chert is ſeen, and agz 
hornſtone, in which is includes 1 al 
lead vein of Shinegart, ſituated iP" 
the S. E. fide of 4. es 
This vein had been formerly wor 
ed; but, when the old work 
were cleared out, was found 
worth purſuing. The vein rag e 

N. N. E. and S. S. W. is two n 
wide, and hades to the eaſtward, a py 
is croſſed at right angles (a few ya ne 

to the northward of the working 
by a ſmall Whyn Dyke. At M 
rees are old workings on a lead ve 
which is about four feet wide, þ 
left poor, and ranges N. and 8. 
tween lime; ſtone des hading tot 
weſtward. - South-ſouth-welt fre 
hence is a natural cavity in the lin 
ſtone, called the Giant's Hole. Hi 
the joints of the limeſtone range 5. 
and N. W. and are croſſed by a fi 
ſtring, three feet wide, ranging N 


ſtream, which falls into the Glal 
Hole, paſſes through a fiſſure in 


limeſtone, and iſſues again to the 


in r ground. fifty yards to 


ſouth-eaſtward, Returned by RS © 
ſabus to Freeport, having 79745 me 
ſeveral Whyn Dykes of vai eme 


widths, and running in various 
rections. 
From Freeport cent (by Pe 
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to Gartneſs lead mine, which is grey colour are found, which do not 
kuted in the center of the limeſtone efferveſce with acids, or give fire with 
puntry ; much work has been done ſteel, and which are in appearance 


ur, but at preſent there are no very ſimilar to ſome kinds of Derby- 
2 gra! proſpects of ſucceſs. The prin- ſhire toadſtone ; ſpecific vity 
er 5 zul vein, which in ſome parts is 2,65 2. Other ** — are alſo met 


vt one foot wide, has a ſlight hade with, of a kind of indurated clay, 
the north-eaſtward, and ranges coated like the geodes, and tinged 
wth-caſt and north-weſt, along the with iron. "The central part, which 


be of an immenſe Whyn Dyke, be- is the ſofteſt, after being drawn up, 
rnſtonl rn which and the limeſtone it is and lying ſome time expoſed to the 
nes to uded, the points of the latter run- action of the air, decompoſes, and 
bare WW"? north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt at moulders into a friable earth, ſimilar 
mpoſed wht angles with the vein and Whyn to that which is found on the ſurface 
id use e. | near Belfaſt, and various other places 
in dep This Whyn Dyke is the largeſt I in the county of Antrim, and in the 


we yet ſeen, being twenty-three iſland of Staffa. 
nds wide. Where cut through, Going from Gartneſs to the lead 
m Abel's to Hodgſon's ſhafts, it mines at Ardachie, I paſſed Glaſgow 


n 1 rides the limeſtone ſtrata, and is Beg, where is a lead vein, formerly 
ly vo ly vertical, having, like the vein, wrought, ranging between limeſtone 
Led) 7 ery flight hade to the north-eaſt- ſides E. S. E. and W. N. W.: a ſmall 
* d. It Is chiefly compact, but not Whyn Dyke croſſes this vein, run- * 
in rau rely without fiſſures. It varies ning nearly S. S. W. and N. N. E. 
two in colour and texture; in ſome Farther ſouth is an old open caſt in a 
ard a 8 to the texture and lead vein, ranging E. and W. and 
few ya ness of baſaltes; in others, be- hading 8. At ſome diſtance from 
vork ind granular, of a black iron- grey hence is Ardachie mine. This vein, 


wour with ſhining parts, gives fire - which has- formerly been much 


@ ſteel, 15 ſlightly magnetic, does wrought, has the fame range and 
wide, iP efferveice with-nitrous acid, and hade as the preceding, and is croſſed 
and S. WP pecific gravity is 2,631. Other bya Whyn Dyke, ten feet wide, which 
ine to of nearly the ſame texture and throws the vein nine feet from its 
veſt four, have none of the preceding general direction. Proceeding from 
the lines; ſpecific gravity 2,698. hence over moory ground, near Al. 
ole. HA picces are found which con- lala, ſaw a dead vein of ſpar, lime- 
ange d. u minute ſpecks of ſnoerl, and of a ſtone, and an argillaceaus ſubſtance 
bra dus ſpar, ſpecitic gravity . mixed with mica; the whole tinged 
ging N ＋ In ſome parts it is of a whitiſh with iron. Continuing my walk, I 
of 2 8" calcareous . ſubſtance, ſpecific arrived at the foot of Ben Vinkie, 


ty 2,542; in others of à pale which is compoſed of a granulated 


the Giat f 
ö culh grey, whoſe ſpecific gravity whitiſh chert. This mountain is 


ure in 

to the I:, and which does not effer- ſaid to be the higheſt in Hay. It is 
rds to r vich nitrous acid, but contains very ſteep on the 8. W. ſide, where I 
d by of calcareous ſpar, and is aſcended it by following the courſe 


tetimes alſo found coated, and ofa Whyn Dyke, which reaches 
detimes ſpangled, with pyrites, near to the ſummit. This Whyn 
en its ſpecific gravity is in- Dyke is ſimilar to thoſe before men. 
acd to 2,833. Throughout this tioned. It conſiſts of a dark-grey 
* maſs, nodules of a yellowiſh HI SLED which does not 
| 2 efter= 


; gone 
ot val 


various 


(by Fe 


— 


fectly ſimilar in a 
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efferveſce with nitrous acid, but gives 
fire with ſteel, is ſlightly magnetic, 
and its ſpecific gravity is 2,901. It 


conſiſts alſo of a very dark granular 


ſubſtance, with the ſame properties 
as the ſoregoing; and further, in ſome 
ſome parts, it has a granular ſubſtance, 
which includes ſmall pieces of white 
chert; other parts are of an argillace- 
ous ſubſtance, ſomewhat reſembling 
hornſtone, and others of a calcareous 
ſubſtance which ſlightly efferveſces 
with nitrous acid. Here is alſo a kind 
of vein, containing a browniſh argil- 
laceous ſubſtance, and reddifh cubi- 
cal calcareous ſpar. The very ſum- 
mit of the mountain is compoſed of 
white cryſtalline chert, which is not 
unfrequently tinged with iron. 


“ Loflit Hill being an object of 


great curioſity, I ſhall with pleaſure 
retrace our walk from Gartneſs 
Glaſgow Beg to Loſſit Loch and to 
the Hill. Walking on the weſtern 
ſhore of the Loch we ſaw à vein of 
blue ſhiſtus, many yards wide, rang- 
ing N. E. and S. W. not far from 
which is an ochraceous earth, and 
much bog iron ore. Obſerving, on 
the ſouth ſide of the Loch, the ap- 
pearance of an ochry earth, we went 
round to examine it; and near it 
we found an immenſe Whyn Dyke, 
ranging nearly S. E. and N. W. com- 

ſed of a friable ſubſtance contain- 
ing zeolite, of a black granular ſub- 
ſtance, which gives fire with ſteel, 
and a yellowiſh grey ſubſtance, per- 
ance to that 
before deſcribed. In its vicinity the 
chert is extremely broken and cellu- 
lar; and I am of opinion that this is a 
continuation of the Gartneſs Whyn 
Dyke, it having the ſame range, and 
nearly the ſame breadth. After view- 
1g the Fort (fee Pennant's Voyage 
in 1772, p. 219.) we began our ex- 
amination of the ſubſtances which 
«cmpole the hill. They are in ge- 
neral ſiliceous, variouſly blended ; 


SERVATIONS on the WHYN DYKES of IAV. 


the northern brow is of chert, t 
Joints of which range E. and W. a 


the beds are in ſome parts vertical, i 


others horizontal. ere is an irr 


gular bed of iron ore, called emer 
-4 


the inhabitants; it is from fix 
twelve inches in thickneſs, and mi 
de traced about four fathoms 
length. Above it is a ſtrange mi 
ture of chert, hornſtone, and fria! 
yellow ſand- ſtone, blended togeth 
without any order or regularit 
This bed of iron ore is viſible on t 


S. W. part of the hill, where it 


near two feet thick, is ſtratified wi 
the chert, which lies in beds fri 
three inches to two feet in thickne 
and is covered with a cryſtalli 
ſand. On the ſouth fide of the h 
where a trial has formerly been ma 
for iron ore, there are ſeveral lu: 


by collected in an heap, but no appe 


ance of bed or vein. Where ther 
has been laid bare, it is an hard ch 
with an outer coat of ſoft yellow ſa 
ſtone. Higher up the hill is an h: 
chert, with a kind of bladder-hot 
Skirting the hill we deſcended ont 
north fide, and ſaw typ places, f 
merly wrought, where there is! 
any appearance ↄf a vein, but me 
ly a jumble of iron pyrites. 4 
very ſmall diſtance om hence | 
limeſtone ſhews itſelt, and trials h 
been made for lead bre. Having! 
rounded the hill, and examine 
attentively, and having ſeen the ch 
of which it is chiefly compoſed, thro 
into an infinite variety of forms; 
ſome parts broken and inden 
with a kind of empty bladder-hol 
whilſt in other parts they are fil 
with cryſtalline chert, with w 
the tops of the neighbouring m9 
tains, and the Paps of Jura, about 
in ſhort, from the very rude and 
regular appearance of the ſumm 


the hill, from its rifing ſo fudd: 
from the limeſtone ſtrata, and 
the Whyn Dyke which runsthro 


a ] 
in 


EXTRAORDINARY EFFECTS of LIGHTNING. (Cin 


Land which may be traced ranging moſt) by Tarbut, Dumbarton, Stir- 
fr away to the north-eaſtward, I am ling, and Edinburgh, to Dunbar. 
koagly induced to believe it of vol-¶ w Some perſons may conſider with 
anic origin. aſtoniſhment, the extent of thoſe veins 
« If it be admitted that I am right and maſſes of lava which appear in 


hert, t 
W. a 
rtical, i 
an irr 
d emet 


— = WT ny opinion of the volcanic origin the northern part of the Britiſh iſles, 
We theſe different ſubſtances, a la where no crater is viſible ; «whilſt 
nge mi rt will then be addad to that H. others, who have read Von Troil, and 
\d fr proved by others to have been recollect that he ſays (at p. 234.) 
| togeth hbjet to the effects produced by That lava is ſeldom found near t 


kbterraneous fire; which, as far as „ opening of a volcano, but rather 
k hitherto been diſcovered with us, * tuff, or looſe aſhes and grit,” may 
ummences in the 8. W. part of perhaps unite with me in opinion, 
Perbyſhire, and, if I miſtake not, is with Mr. Whitehurſt, „that the 
ain ſeen in Seathwaite, about five “ crater from whence that melted 
miles from Hawkſhead, in the N. W. © matter flowed, together with an 


egularit 
wle ont 
here it 
ified wi 
eds fri 


ee — Lancaſhire, and appears (N. “ immenſe tract of land towards the 
* he h. from thence) in the neighbour- „north, have been abſolutely ſunk 
een ma od of Belfaſt in Ireland, and rang- and ſwallowed into the earth, at 


he through the northern part of ſome remote period of time, and 
tat Kingdom; it is perceived in ſe- became the bottom of the Atlantic 
feral of the weſtern iſlands of Scot- Ocean. A period indeed much 
and, extending as far north as the beyond the reach of any hiſtorical 
land of Lewis, which is the northern- mongment, or even of tradition 
poſt of the Hebrides, and croſſing *« itſelf.” 

alt from Ilay (which is the ſouthern» 


ral lui 
0 appe 
the r 
ard ch 
low fat 
s an h. 
der-hol 
od ont 
aces, f 
re 15 1 
but me 
2 
zence | 
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wing! 
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u ACCOUNT of ſome EXTRAORDINARY EFFECTS of 
LIGHTNING. By WILLIAM WIT AEKIN O, M. D. F. R. S. 
\ ' . | 


[From the ſame Work.] 


*h . | 4 
e PERMIT me t0 requeſt th at- oak tree in the earl of Apleord' 
orms; 1 tention of the Royal Society, park at Packington. i 
inden wilſt T mention a few facts relative „The height of this tree is 33 
erholen thunder cloud, the lightning from feet, including its trunk, which is / a 
are fi ich fuſed a quantity of quartzoſe feet. It did not ſtrike the highe 

tar- 


th w 
18 mV 
about 
e and 
ummi 
ſudd 
and f 
3 throl 


utter. . bough, but that which projected 
This cloud formed in the ſouth, helf ſouthward. A man, who had 
u the afternoon of September 3, taken ſhelter _— the north fide of 
1779, and took its courſe nearly due the tree, was ſtruck dead inſtantane- 
wrth, In its paſſage it ſet fire to a ouſly, his cloaths ſet on fire, and the 
tld of ſtanding. corn ; but the rain — (lichen,) on the trunk of the 
geſently extinguiſhed the fire. Soon tree, where the back of his head had 
Lerwards the lightning ſtruck an reſted, was likewiſe burnt. Two men, 

- ; H 3 ſpecta- 


- (118]** EXTRAORDINARY EFFECTS of LIGHTNING. 


ſpectators of the accident, ran imme- 
iately towards him upon ſeeing him 


fall; and as it rained hard, and a 
ſmall lake had collected ſ cloſe 
to the ſpot, the fire was v ſoon 


extinguiſhed; but the effects of the 
fire om one-half of his body, and on 
his cloaths, were ſuch as to ſhew, 


that the whole burning was inſtan- 


taneous, not progreſſive. ö 
Part of the electric matter paſſed 


down a walking ſtick, which the 


man held in his hand, ſloping from 
him; and where the ſtick reſted on 
the ground, it made a perforation 
about two inches and a half in dia- 


meter, and five inches This 
erwards, this maſs, the fuſion has been ſo per- 


hole- I examined ſoon 

and found nothing in it but the burnt 
roots of the ; 
would probably have ended here, 
had not lord Aylesford determined 
to erect a monument upon the ſpot, 
not merely to commemo the 
event, but with an inſcription, to 
caution the unwary againſt the dan- 
ger of ſheltering under a tree during 
a thunder ſtorm. In digging the 
foundation for this monument, the 
earth wasdiſturbed at the perforation 
before mentioned, and the foil ap- 
peared to be blackened to the depth 


of about ten inches. At this depth 


a root of the tree preſented itſelf, 
which was quite black; but this 
blackneſs was only ſuperficial, and 
did not extend far along it. About 


— 


to bring ſuch. materials into fu- 
ſion. 


All obſervation 


two inches deeper, the melted quart. 
zoſe matter began to appear, and 


continued in a ſloping direction to WM ARTY 

the = of 18 inches. Letter | 
« The ſpecimens which accom- | 

y this paper, and for which I an vn th 


ingebted to the attention of lord 
AYlesford, will demonſtrate the in- 
tenſe heat which muſt have exiſted 


No. 1. uartz pebble, one 
corner of which has been completely 
fuſed. 


No. 2. Sand, unmixed with cal 
careous matter, agglutinated by the 
heat. Within the hollow part of 


fect, that the melted quartzoſe mat. 
ter has run down the hollow, and 
aſſumed nearly a globular figure. 

« No. 3. Smaller hollow pieces, 
and one nearly flat, but all the flat 
ones have ſome hollow 

« Mr. Watt ſuggeſted to me, that 
the hollows had been occaſioned by 
the expanſion of moiſture whilſt the 
fuſion exiſted. 

« I ſhall conclude with obſerving, 
that judging from the damage done 
to the oak tree, the ſtroke was not 


very great; and that having now an liner, 
inducement to dig where the earth cavi 
has been — by lightning, we Thick 
may probably hereafter find foſli the 
ſubſtances melted by it to a conſider-W Dito: 
ably greater extent.” lite 


- 


\ 


quart. 
r,, and 
ion to 


accom- 
h I am 
of lord 
the in- 
exiſted 
to fu- 


pletely 


th cal- 
by the 
part of 
ſo per- 
e mat- 
w, and 
re, 

pieces, 
he flat 


e, that 
ied by 
ilſt the 


2rVINg, 
e done 
as not 
10W an 
earth 
ng, we 
| fi 
nſider- 
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NMENTS on the EXPANSIVE FORCE '6f FREEZING 


WATER, made by Major 


EDWARD WILLIAMS of the ROYAL 
ARTILLERY, at QUEBEC in CANADA. Communicated in a. 


letter from Dr. HuTTox to Profeſſor Joun RopinsoN. 


m the Second Volume of the Tx ansactrons of the Royar Soctsry- 


of Eq; BURGH.] | | 


HE following is an extract of 

a letter to me m Major 

ard Williams, of the Royal 
rillery, a learned man, and of 
t profeſſional merit. Being at 
wbec in ſome very cold winters, 
g various others ingenious ex- 
ments, -it occurred to him to try 
force of congelation in ſome of 
iron bomb-ſhells, which are 
ly fired out of mortars in the 
ice of artillery ; by filling the 
ty of the ſhell with water, and 
having plugged up the fuze- 


, expoſing it to the cold to freeze 


water, in order to find whether 


expanſion of the ice would be 


ble of burſting the ſhell. 
«The dimenſions of the 13 inch 
lare as follow: | 
| inches. 


Outer diameter of the ſhell, 12.8 
laner, or diameter of the 


cavĩ - . 9-1 
Micknck of the metal at 

the fuze-hole, - 1.5 
Ditto at the bottom or oppo- 


ſite part, 
Diameter of the fuze-hole, 1.7 


fixed in with ſprin 


« And the dirbenßontd ure finilar 


in the other ſhells. The fyze-hole 
is conical, the oppoſite ſides of which 
when produced, meet at the ex- 


tremity of the diameter, which 
ar ay through the middle of the 
ole. 


He found, that the iron plug could 


hardly ever be driven ſo firmſy into 


the fuze-hole as to reſiſt the force of 
the expanſion of the ice, which puſſied 


it out with great velocity, and a bolt 


or cylinder of ice, of a conſiderable 
len immediately ſhot up from 
the hole. But when the 
which laid 
hold of the inſide of the cavity, ſo 
that the plug could not poſſibly be 
puſhed out, the force 'of expanſion 


then ſplit the ſhell, and a fin or plate 


of ice ſhot out quite around. 


Extract from Major Williami's 


Letter. 


« Theſe riments were made on 


iron-ſhells, from the 13 inch-ſhell to 


the coehorn, of 4.4 inches diameter, 
by filling the ſhell nearſy with water, 
and driving in an iron plug with a 
{ledge hammer. L | 
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nary ob Similar experiments were after- 
though made with all the lefſer ſhells ; 
» obſerviliſe, though one or more of each 
ngelatiofiff@t were actually burſt, more plugs 
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to diſappear from the ſurface, I 
ſearched carefully for the plugs, and 
found fix of them ; which, being all 
marked with notches after the firſt 
experiment, I eaſily formed from 


a give xe projected than produced that a 

d in wii ſoon as the ſnow began them the following table. 

es of t N Y N 

urpoſe, Wag, No. 1. Dec. 22. 22 feet. 31 to the right of the 
w wy | | — | '* line of direction. 
zon, an LO 24. 2 ro wo 4 

4, bel! 4+ 31. 387 21 right. 

the pl 5. 1# 2, 415 3x right. 

abſent, 5. | 4 Shell burſt. HEY 1 
» dire 7. 9. 325 41 left. | 
enn - uch was the refult of the experi- time that the force of expanſion a&s 
* from which I leave it to 7 on the plug in puſhing it out, and 
ee BS draw concluſions. I intend to that the plug, of 24 Ib. weight was 
order ue them again this winter; and, projected with a velocity of more 
xture uu can ſuggeſt any ideas on the than 20 feet in a ſecond of time, and 


be&t that can reach Canada before 


oniac t 


k-thr i +786, I ſhall be glad to avail 
; end, elf of them. | 
where „% Ep. WirIIAus - 
ig mag l on the preceding Extract. Ry 
at * Charles Hutton, LL. D. 
hp from theſe ingenious experi- 
of; we may draw ſeveral con- 
there Mons. As, 


«Firſt, We hence obſerve the 
ning force of the expanſion of 
ice, or the water, in the act of 
ning; which is ſufficient to over- 
ime perhaps any reſiſtance what- 


de wil 
earch 
Adde 


ql ga ; 

er at"; and the conſequence ſeems to 
rom | either that the water will freeze, 
, reſen by expanding, burſt the con- 


ning body, be it ever ſo thick and 
dong; or elſe, if the reſiſtance of 
le containing body exceed the ex- 
Jalive force of the ice, or of water 
l'the act of freezing, then, by pre- 
ting the expanſion, it will prevent 
be freezing, 


ud may be. 

throu © The amazing force of congelation 

ting i" obvious — the diſtance to 
a de iron plugs were projected. 

Simi if we confider the very ſmall 


and the water will re- 


Wn fluid, whatever the degree of 


thrown to the diſtance of 45 feet 
by this force; ſo acting, the intenſity 

the force will appear to be truly 
— : 

« 2dly. We may hence form an eſti- 
mate of the * which the water 
— ing. For the lon 
cy nder of ice 1 — to — 
inches without the hole; to this ad 
1% the thickneſs of the metal, or 
length of the hole, 'and the ſum, or 
o inches, is the whole length of the 
cylinder of ice, the diameter of which 
is 14, inches; and hence its folid 
content is 1.7* XK 10X.7854 cubic 
inches, 

gut the diameter of the ſpherical! 


cavity, filled with water, is q inches; 
and therefore 9.13 x5 x.7854 is the 


content of the water in Cubic inches. 
Hence then the content of the 
water is to the increaſe by expanſion, 
as 2 of 9.13 to 10 times 1.7, or as 
02.4 to 28.9. or as 174 to 10. 80 
t the water, in this inſtance, ex- 
panded in 2 by 4 quanti 


which 7+ 0 ng 17th and 18 
of itſelf. 
725 . k. 
OBJERVA- 


/ 
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OBSERVATIONS on the MAGNETIC FLUTD, by Captam O'Brrex 
Da uva, of the Royal Navy. | 


* 


[From the TxansacTions of the Royal Irrsn Acavtur, for the 
| Year 1788.] * 


« HE magnetic fluid, and its 

phænomena, are not leſs ſin- 
= than obſcure, and have too 
0 


ng engaged the attention of phi- 
loſophers for me to offer an hypo- 


theſis on the ſubject; I mean onl 
to ſpeak to a matter of fact, whic 
J am led to believe may be ſervice- 
able to navigation, eſpecially ſhould 
the variation of the compaſs ever be 


made ule of as a method for aſcer- 
the caſed needle had. increaſed, and 


taining the longitude. 

« Tt is not neceſſary to enter into a 
detail of experiments to prove the 
exiſtence of the magnetic fluid, 
which circulates continually around 
and through a magnet, as it is fully 
demonſtrated by the arrangement of 
iron filings thrown on glaſs, placed 
over a magnet. , th 

Experience ſhews us that the nee- 
dle of a compats, as well as all other 
magnets, whether artificial or real, 
perpetually loſes Going of its 
magnetic 2 which often pro- 
duces a difference exceeding a point; 
and I am well convinced that the 
great errors in ſhip-reckonings pro- 
ceed more frequently from the in- 
correctneſs of the compaſs than. 
from any other cauſe. | 

« Steel cannot be too highly tem- 

red for the needle of a ſea- com- 
paſs, as the more it is hardened the 
more permanent is the magnetiſm 
it receives; but, to preſerve the 


magnetiſm, and conſequently the 


te 


” 


thin, well-poliſhed, ſoft iron, or elſe 


polarity,” of the needle,” I recom 
mend to have the needle caſed wit 


to have it armed at the poles with 4 
bit of ſoft iron. 

I have found, from many expe 
riments, that the caſed needle pre 
ſerved its magnetiſm in a much 
more perfect degree than the needle 
not caſed; and I have ſometinies 
thought that the magnetic power of 


the magnetic power of the uncaſed 


and unarmed needle always loſes it for 
polarity. made 

* Some time ago I placed a caſed had 
needle, an armed needle, and one imp 
without either caſe or armour, in M o ra 


room, for three months, having at 
that time preciſely the ſame dixec 
tion, and nearly the ſame degree 0 
force. At the expiration of the 
three months I found that the caſed 


needle and the armed needle had. 1 
not in the leaſt changed their direc to tr 
tion, but the other had changed tuq ui not 
degrees, and had loſt very conſider ned: 
ably. of its magnetic power: if ther cord 
were any changes in the other ne: with 
dles, it was too inconſiderable to be durin, 

ceived, . dultati 

Theſe obſervations appear to m with 
to be new, and may tend to greg d ye; 


improvement in. our ſea-compabs 
they are here ſubmitted to the con 
ſideration oſ philoſophers. 


ACCOUNT 


Aston, near Rotheram. 


friend to enquire of you ſome 
kulars concerning the premium 


hon of yeaſt, of which you 


ingly gave him full informa- 
As I found November was the 


&cided, I deferred troubling you 
[more till I had cauſed an expe- 


h a domeſtic of mine, who 


loſes 1 1 me, had at that time 
made. 

** bad juſt before, with his aſſiſt- 

nd on 


t impregnated wort with fixed 


r, 1 r rather a decoction of malt in 
wing a, according to Dr. Henry's in- 
duc method, mentioned in the 
mo 4 woirs of the Philoſophical Soci- 
0 * 


I Mancheſter, and by the yeaſt 
dy obtained produced good 
kd. This led him, unknown to 
to try whether the experiment 


1e caſec 
lle ha 
- direc 


ged twallld not ſucceed full as well with- 
onſider WW fred air, which he found it did. 
if there cordingly brought me a ſmall 
1er nec! with a fall head of yeaſt upon 
le to be turing me, with ſome degree 


dultation, that neither oil of vi- 


ar to m with chalk, nor any portion 
oY y ud yeaſt, had been employed on 
pal eragon. This greatly ſurpriſed 
he con ind I then defired he would 


ted with the experiment in his 


quantity already made, by what 
onal decoction of malt and wa- 
might think proper; inſiſting 
' that nothing but malt, water, 
teat, ſhould be employed for 


OUN1 


{< the Society had offered on the 
fect yeaſt; and this, being ſoon af- 
ter put on a vat for a hogſhead of 


h in which the matter was to 


ent to be repeatedly tried, 


way, and endeavour to encreaſe 


1231 
JUNT of a METHOD of GENERATING YEAST, Commu- 
ited in Letters to Mr. Mook, from the Rev. WILLIAM Masony 


an the Eighth Volume of the Tx ansacTrIons of the SocttTy for the 
COURAGEMENT of Ars, MANUFACTURES, and COoMMERCE.] 


the purpoſe. He did fo, and in a 
AST ſpring I requeſted a 


few days encreaſed the original 
quantity till it became ſufficient to 
work a hogſhead of ſmall beer, which 
produced ten pounds weight of per- 


ale, was found to be augmented to 
forty-two pounds. ? | 
« The diſcovery therefore is ſim- 
ply this: & that yeaſt is not (as has, 
« I believe, been hitherto thought) 
« ſome peculiar and unknown Aud. 
« ſtance, neceſſary to be added to 


„wort, in order to put it into a 
« fermenting ſtate; but that malt 


« boiled in water will generate it 
« (as the chemiſts ſay) per ſe, if the 
e following circumſtances be attend- 
«ed to: os NY 
« -1\t, That the oe be begun 
with a ſmall quantity of the decoc- 
tion: 1 
« 2dly, That it be kept in an 
equal degree of heat: And. 
« 3dly, That, when the fermen- 
« tation 1s begun, it ſhould be affiſt- 
« ed and augmented with freſh de- 
« coftions of the ſame liquor.” © 
« The proportions and method 


which my ſervant has found gene- 


rally to ſucceed” I will now give you, 
as taken from his own wo in the 
form gf a recipe. | 
« Procure three earthen or wooden 
veſſels, of different ſizes and aper- 
tures ; one capable of holding two 
ues the other three or four, and 
e third five or ſix: boil a quarter 
of a peck of malt, for about . 
ten minutes, in three pints of wir ; 
and when a quart is poured off mo 
e 


* 
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the grains, let it ſtand in a cool 


till not quite cold, but retain- 

ing that degree of heat which the 
brewers uſually find to be proper 
when they begin to work their li- 
. Then remove the veſſel into 
ome warm ſituation near the fire, 
where the thermometer ſtands be- 
tween 70 and 80 degrees (Fahren- 
heit,) and there let it remain till 
the termentation begins, which will 
be plainly. perceived within thirty 
hours; add then two quarts more of 
a like decoction of malt, when cool, 
as the firſt was; and mix the whole 
in the larger-fized veſſel, and ſtir it 
well in, which muſt be repeated in 
the uſual way, as it riſes in a com- 
mon vat: then add a ſtill greater 
quantity of the ſame decoction, to 
be worked in the largeſt veſſel, which 
will produce yeaſt enough for a 

brewing of forty gallons.” 
According to m miſe, I 
write to inform you of the reſult of 
ſome more experiments which have 
been made here, under my direc- 
tion, relative to yeaſt; and the ra- 
ther, becauſe they were made by 
means of a very ſimple apparatus, 
which 1 think will be found ve 

convenient on ſhip-board, and alſo 
in cottages,, &c. It is merely a 
wooden box, of about twelve or 
fourteen inches ſquare, open on one 
fide, in which a veſſel containing 
the wort is placed; and then the box 
is ſet with the open fide cloſe to a 
wall, heated by a fire on the other 
fide, when the thermometer indi- 


cates the wall to be about 80 : fo, 


that I imagine the back of a chimney 
in a ſhip, or behind an oven or 

itchen-fire in a cottage, would be 

pund very convenient for the pro- 
ceſs ; as the veſſel might be — 
ſurrounded with a ſmall atmoſphere 
of a ſufficiently warm at the firſt, 
and capable of 0s continued at 


* 


* of that room; and the of 


one ; a third, a pint; a fourth, 
FT 


the ſame equable temperature fo 
ſufficient time. 
« A box of this kind, in wh 


the following experiments » 

made, was placed on a dreſſer in Met 
kitchen, more than eighteen feet pt th 
the kitchen fire, but againſt a Hier. 
wall, which divides the Litchen is 1 
the ſervant's hall, juſt behind the 4 s 


de of the box turned to the hes 
wall, the veſſels themſelves u 
vered. If you recolle the tro 
you ſo obligingly took in hea 
your office, you will think this 
thod, ſince diſcovered, of perfo 
ing the ſame experiment, of co 
derable utility. 

% Experiment /f. Three vel 
were ſet at the time in 
warm box, containing a quart of 
quor each, and of equal ſtre 
with reſpect to malt: one was a 
coction without hops, another 
hops, the other a ſimple infuſio 
malt: in about twenty-four ho 
the hopped decoction produce 
fine head of yeaſt ;. the other 
coction fermented as well, but 
twenty-four, hours later, and 
yeaſt appeared dark and i!]-colout 
ſo that my houſe-keeper thoug 
ſpoiled ; but this bad appear 
was merely owing to its not hai 
been boiled and cleared, for it 
very bght breakfaſt rolls. 

“This experiment, you, will 
ceive, was made to try whether 
(as my ſervant imagined) were 
ceſſary ; and it certainly proves 
they accelerate the fermentatid 
but it proves alſo, that neither 
— boiling are eſſential to the | 


« Experiment 24. Four veſlels, 
a common brewing of ale, 
placed in a box of longer dimenlic 
one contained two quarts ; a {ect 
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int: they all ſhewed ſigns of fer- and the reſult was, that the decoc- 
atation at the ſame time, viz. in tion, in which two large ſpoonfuls 
ut twenty · ſour hours; but that of coarſe ſugar were ſtirred in, did 


5 * de mug or pot holding a pint ap- not ferment in the leaſt, thou 

Ter in Wired the ſtrongeſt, which my ſer- continued in the warm box five da 

Fl pt thought was owing to the and nights; the other fermented in 
1ſt a er diameter of the ve el, which about thirty-ſix hours. The reaſon 
chen irs ſmaller in proportion to the half of this later fermentation than of 
id the Ft; but as it ſtood more centrally that in the former experiments, was, 
the otic heat of the fire behind, I am that the liquor uſed was from a brew- 


rluaded the exceſs of fermentation ing of ſmall-beer. Hence we 
xeeded from that cauſe. This conclude, that a decoction of the 


h pres that the quantity you begin \ſtrength of ale, if not of ſtrong beer 
” ua proceſs with is not very terial, is the beſt to begin with. SO 
- this gh two quarts ſeem to be moſt I cannot myſelfthink of any other 


wenient for the purpoſe of bak- experiments that may tend to eluci- 
1 date the matter further; but if you 
Exteriment 3d. wasinſtituted mere- pleaſe to propoſe any, I can with 
to find whether an addition of much eaſe make them, eſpeciall 
gr would accelerate the fermen- at this brewing ſeaſon (though theſe 
on; for which purpoſe, two I have already made are ofa month's 
arts of hopped liquor were tried ſtanding,) and ſhall, with 
ſeparate veſlels, a quart in each: pleaſure, ſend you the reſult.” 


2 * 


roducet 

other . DANCER's Account of the CINNAMON TREES growing in the 
, 2 ISLAND of JAMAICA. 

|-colou | 

— From the ſame Work.] 

PP. HE cinnamon trees of this Coronde : but the ſpecimens of bark 
ot ha; 


iſland have been raiſed from taken put it out of all doubt, being, 
* plants taken, along with a large ha 
lection of other oriental exotics, (innamom przſtantif, 
a French ſhip, bound from the ſimum —— — . — 

of France to Hiſpaniola, and Burmanni Meſaurus. 


or it 


were ented to the Botanic Garden by Alterz ſpecies ſunt: 
ves Siri Rodnev. when he came down 2 Cahette Coronde, five amarum. 
zentati e, after his glorious victory of the ®' — — — —_ 
i ue 
either th of April, 1 782. — remq mum 


„pon comparing the parts of 4. Welle Coronde, five arenoſum. 
tree with the defeription and . Sewel Coronde, vel mucilaginoſum, 


eſſels, * 6. Nicke Coronde. 
ale, kaif it by 1 ＋ * . Dawel Coronde, five (9 way 
imenſid = Appears” 20 me . Catte Coronde, ſcu ſpinoſum. 


don cinnamon, and of the beſt Mace Coronde, five floridum. 

u, called by the natives * Raſle ter memoratas jam ſpecies, alia 
— etiam cinnamomi diverſitates in Zeyluna 

* Quaſi dicas: acre, ſuave, ac dulce obſervantur. 


a fect 
ourth, 
ab 
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in the opinion of the beſt judges, of 
—1 if not ſuperior quality to 
1 imported from India. 
„The various and important 
uſes to which the ſeveral parts of the 
plant are applied, make it an inva- 
fable acquiſition fo the Weſt-India 
colonies; and there can be no im- 
pediment, except an impolitic pro- 
ibition, to its becoming an article 


of general cultivation, and of the 


ſt hacrative commerce. 
None of the botanical writers, 
whom I have had the op mani 


of conſulting, ſay much of the cul- 
tivation or propagation of the cin- 


namon; and we have hardly had 
time to make ſufficient obſervations 
on the ſubject of either; but for the 


information of the public, to whom 


it is a matter of ſome importance, I 


mall venture the few remarks which 


my own ſhort experience enables 
me to offer. 

« Thecinnamon-plant, though (ac- 
cording to.the account of travellers) 
it grows to the height of twenty or 
thirty feet, is, properly ſpeaking, an 
arboreſcent one, and not a tree of 
the common kind: it puts out nu- 
merous ſide-branches, with a denſe 
foliage from the very bottom of the 
trunk ; which furniſhes an _ 
tunity of obtaining a plenty of lay- 
ers, and facilitates the propagation 
of the tree, as it does not perfect its 
ſeeds in any quantity under fix or 


| ſeven years; when it becomes ſo 


enM.lly loaded, that a ſingle tree 
15 ſufficient almoſt for a colony. 


The cinnamon ſeems to delight 
in a looſe, moiſt foil, and to require 


a ſouthern aſpect; the trees, thus 


The birds appear to be very fond of 
the berries, and will, probably, propagate 
this tree in the ſume way they do many 
others every where over the land; 1o 
that in a ſhort time it will grow ſponta- 
neou"y, or Without cultivation, 


cording to the different trials I ha 


requires ſome practice; but the 


taking it in Ceylon, 


planted, flouriſhing better than 


. . me 
thers growing in loam, and not. any 
well expoſed toe ſun. il cert: 

„When healthy, it is (from den 


ers) of a pretty quick growth, rea 
Ing in eight years the height of 
teen or twenty feet, is very ſpre: 
ing, and furniſhed with numer 
branchts, of a fit ſize for decorti 
tion. The ſeeds, however, are 
long time in coming ,up, and 
ants make ſmall progreſs for t 
ſt year or two *. 
„The beſt cinnamon bark, 


made, 1s taken from the ſmall br 
ches, of about an inch diameter, t 


larger limbs not being ſo elif, bo 
decorticated, and not yielding We. D 
good or ſo ſtrong a cinnamq t mp 
The ſmaller#®twigs, or thoſe tiWheſent 
have not acquired a cineritious bay of cle 


are toodfull of ſap and mucilage, : 
have little aroma. 

“It is the er, or inner ba 
that conſtitutes the cinnamon, fre 
which the two external barks m 
be carefully and entirely ſeparat 
ar they vitiate the flavour of the c 
namon. 'To do this with dexter! 
and to raiſe the bark from the wod 


unit) 
refore 
ch by 
br befo 
« Art 
rito, re 


may perhaps be an eafier meth 
than that which I have made uſe 
which was that of a common pru 
ing knife. The bark being th 
ſeparated, the ſmaller pieces are 
be placed within the larger ; wh: 
by expoſure to the ſun or the 5 
reſently coil up, and require 
rther preparation. 

A dry ſeaſon, I apprehend, 
the proper one for taking 
bark +; as I have found the c. 
namon pot ſo ſtrong after long 
heavy rains. Cinnamon ſeems to 


+ The month of May is the time 


mil 


CA, 


r than 
ind not 


(from | 
vth, rea 
ght of 
ry ſpre: 
nuiner 
decorti 


ver, are 


, and 
ls for i 


bark, 
als I h 
mall br 
meter, t 

ſo ea 
elding 
einnama 
thoſe t 
10us bat 
1lage, 


ner ba 
non, fro 
arks m 
ſeparat 
of the c 
dexter! 
the wod 
but the 
r meth 
de uſe 

non pru 
eing tl 
ces Arc 
; whi 


the 3 
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king t 
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ch more retentive of its virtues 
n any of the other ſpices ; but it 
il certainly be per to protect 
when taken, as much as poſſible, 
m the air and moiſture, by cloſe 
ting in cedar cheſts. 
N Lein thus communicated all 
am able from my own obſer- 
ons, reſpecting the culture and 
paration of the cinnamon, I ſhall 
what I know with reſpect to the 
go its ſeveral parts. | 
The leaves, whether recent or 
ed, are ſo ſtrongly impregnated 
th an aroma, ſimilar to the cin- 
mon, that they are, on all occa- 
ns, a good ſuccedaneum for the 
„ both in cookery and medi- 
ie, Diſtilled, they give an excel- 
vt imple and ſpirituous water, and 
eſſential oil, of the Mature of the 
| of cloves. Powdered, they are a 
od aromatic ſpecies, or mareſchal 


nume. | 
« Every part of the tree, accord- 
k to an} fi of the beſt 1 
rds ſome uſeful product. To 
em muſt refer, till I have an o 
unity for experiment. I ſhall 
refore conclude this imperfect 
ch by a quotation from the au- 
r before mentioned. | 
* Arbor cinnamomi, jure me- 
mo, regina omnium arborum vo- 


t“ cari meretur. Ex floribus enim 
aqua, oleum, ſpiritus, et conſerva 
« penetrantiſſima, et ſummi uſus, 
in arte medica, producuntur : ex 
« foliis pulvis carminativus in coli- 
« cx 8 tympanitide, ad 
« tormina inteſtinorum, &c. Ex 
« illis etiam aqua, oleum ſtillatit. 
„ ſyrupus, ol. coct. ad externos uſus 
« optimum præparatur. Fructus 
etiam dant aquam et oleum for- 
« tif. diſtill. et coctum, unde em- 
e plaſtra, et hinimenta penetran- 
« tiſſima. De cortice hujus arboris 
e nil dicas, quum apud plures alios 
“ auctores, et 8 vulgum de ejus 
« incomparabilibus virtutibus ſatis 
&« conſtet : ſed præter hæc omnia ra- 
„ dix imprimis hujus arboris plu- 
wrimas offert medicinas, cujus cor- 
« tex excellentiſhmum eſt alexiphar- 
«© macum, et ſudoriferum in morbis 
« venenatis, et malignis efficaciſh- 
«© mum, quz per iffilationem et 
6 preparationem exhibet aquam, et 
«* oleum camphoræ, immo veram 
„ .camphoram. | 

1 Tot tantæque variz res et me- 
* dicamina ex una hic arbore pro- 
© cedunt ut juſta fit ocaſio demi- 
* ranni, qui fit, ut una hc arbor 
« omnigenus nobis medicinas exhi- 
« beat.” | 
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REMARKS on the PROGRESS of ARCHITECTURE in BRITAN 
from the Time of CASAR's INVASION. By Ar.exanver TT 
Eſq. Advocate, F. R. S. E. and Profeſſor of Civil Hiſtory in the Ui 


verſity of Edinburgh. 


[From the Second Volume of the TxansacTions of the Ror! 
SOCIETY of EpinsurGH.] 


« AT the time of Czfar's inva- 
fion of Britain, the inhabi- 
tants of the ſouthern, and pro- 
bably the moſt civilized part of the 
iſland, lived in huts conſtructed with 
turf, or with the branches of trees, 
Their towns or villages were nothin 
more than an encloſed of a 
wood, ſurrounded by a ditch and 
rampart, within the circle of which 
they reared their huts. Oppidum 
« yocafit Britanni cum filvas impe- 
& ditas vallo atque foſſa munierynt,” 
Cæſ. De Bel. Gal. lib. 5. cap. 21, 
Theſe omg Du * were but 
a temporary reſidence, an babl 
reſcrted to only when it ws thcel. 
ſary to defend themſelves againſt an 
enemy. They were ſo ſpacious as to 
afford ſecurity, both to the inhabit- 
ants themſelves and to their cattle. 
« Urbium loco ipfis ſunt nemora. 
« Arboribus enim dejectis ubi am- 
„ plum circulum ſepierunt, ibi ca- 
5 ſas ibidem ſibi ponunt, et pecori 
«* ſtabula condunt, ad uſum quidem 
non longi temporis.” Strabo Geogr. 
1:5. 4. Of this nature were all the 
Britiſh towns in the ſouthern part of 


 ANTIQUITTEs. 


g to unite their forces to opp 
e Romans at their ſecond deſet 


„ Fenerit. 


7 


the iſland, ft the time of C. 
— dy ** —_ of Caſſibelam 

à place of the greateſt co 
fideration in the iſland, _ being t 
refidence of that chief, under whd 
the whole of the ſouthern Brite 


pon the coaſts. 4 Ab his cogno 
„% non longe ex loco oppidum Ca 
« belani abeſſe, filvis paludibuſ 
« munitum, quo ſatis magnus | 
6 minum  pecoriſque numerus c 
ſ. de Bello Gl. 
5. cap. 21. This oppidum Caſſibe 
was Verulamium, the preſent St. 
bans. (See Camden, and Horlle 
Britannia Romana.) London, 
the capital of the Trinobantes, \ 
then a place of inferior note to Ve 
lam. The Romans dignifled the 
ter with the title of a u cipi 
while the former was ſimply an 
dum; and therefore ſtrictly co 


pondent to Cæſar's general deſc! 3 
tion, a uu of a thick wood We 1 
rounded with a ditch and rampa 39 


If ſuch was the appearance 10 
London at the time af the ſecond r 


1790. 
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ion of the iſland by Cæſar, which conſtructed for, the accommodation 
opened fifty years before the Chriſ- of mercantile fleets, and money coin: 
u zra, we hau rertain evidence ed for the medium of trade. Tha 


8 it the ſouthern Britons had under- coinage of Cunobeline, the ſucceſſor 
), ne a remarkable change in their of Cattibelanus, and ſovereign of the 
de of life, and made a great pro- Caſlii and e 2 
es in refinement and civilization mints of Colch Ver | 
| the ſpace of 10% years, which London, is a proof, not only of an 
led from that time to the great extenſive commerce, but of very con- 
tory gained over the Romans by ſiderable advancement iii the arts. 
ir queen Boadicea. Atthis latter In this interval, therefore, be- 
riod Tacitus mentions London as tween the invaſion of Cæſar and the 
rr fouriſhing town, which, though reign of Claudius, this period of ra- 
Tyr dignified with the title of a Ro- pid improvement, it is probable the 
the U colony, was a place of trade and Britons of the ſouth firſt learned the 
| ulence, and a great reſort for mer- art of conſtructing durable buildin 
hants, 4 Londinum quidem cog- with mortar ; though we do not fin 
Ro nomento colonize non infigne, ſed from any claffical author, that, before 
copia negotiatorum et commea- the reign of Nero, the Romans had 
num maxime celebre.“ Annal. erected any buildings in the iſlan 
f Cod 14. cap. 33. The Britons of the which could ſerve as a model of re · 
ſſibelan h had, therefore, profited very gular architecture. In the fifth yeat 
-ateſt cy by a ſhort intercourſe with of the emperor Nero happened that 
beine i Romans; and this progreſs will fignal defeat of the Romans b oy 
der vd der more remarkable when it is Britiſh queen Boadicea; 4 þ. 
n Britt dered, that, from the time of principally by the revolt, or, as Taci- 
to on rs invaſion to the reign of tus terms it, the rebellion of the Tri- 
1d deſc diu, during almoſt a complete nobantes. One great cauſe of this 
; copnolfe'ury, there was no Roman army revolt had been the erection of a 
um Ci Fritain, nor any ſtation or ſettle- magnificent temple to the divine 
udibuſd n of that people in the iſland. Claudius, which the Britons ge 
agnus! Britons, therefore, had, as yet, ed as an inſulting monument of the 
rus cred little more than the fight of Roman power and their own abject 
„ Gl poliſhed and improved pepple. flavery. Ad hæc templum Tres 
>affibel{Wmidlt the tumult of hoſtilities, “ Claudio conſtitutum, quaſi arx 
ent St, e was no 2 to imitate  « ternæ dominationis aſpiciebatur; 
Horſd practices or ſtudy the accompliſh- « delectique facerdotes, ſpetie reli: 
\ndon, Mens of the people by whom _y 6 gionis, omnes fortunas effunde- 
antes, r invaded ; but they ſaw enough — bant.” Ticit. Annal. lib, 14. cap. 
» to Ve wnvince them of their own ſignal 31. That this _ was a ſtrufturs ' 
ed the riotity in all the arts of cultivated of great magnitude and ſolidity ap- 
un chi *nd to excite a deſire to imitate pears from this circumſtance, that 
ly an fem in a ſubſequent ſeaſon of tran- the Romans retreated to it is their 
jv corfſility. This they, obtained by the laſt ſtrong hold, and, for two-« 
deſcoreatof the Romans; and profiting defended themſelves in it againſt 
wood FP we utmoſt by thoſe lights they befieging Britons, 4 Cætera qui- 
amparti I acquired, they made a more ra- „ dem impetu direpta aut 1 
arance Wi ent to civilization than < ſunt; templum in quo miles 
ſecond 


Perhaps in any after period of their © conglobaverat, biduo obſeſſum ex- 
Cities were Pike harbours 6 r Ibid. Cap. 5 The 
Jo. n , b 
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' « The Britons, proſecuting their 
ſucceſs, attacked, pillaged and ſet fire 
to ſeveral of the. Roman forts and 
garriſons. London and Verulam 
were deſtroyed; and, in theſe two 
places, (a convincing. proof of their 
magnitude and population) the Bri- 
tons maſſacred about 70,000 Roman 
citizens and their allies. But theſe 
temporary ſucceſſes were ſoon check- 
ed by a dreadful defeat of the Britons 
by Suetonius Paulinus, in which 
89,000; were left dead upon the field 
of From that time the Ro- 
mans advanced into the internal 
of the iſland; and, finding them- 
ſelves more feebly reſiſted, as their 
power became more known, began 
ly themſelves to the civili- 
| e rude people whom they 
had ſubdued. Julius Agricola, in 
the ſecond year of his command, as 
oprætor of Britain, A. D. 
ced the inhabitantsof North 
of Cheſhire; and of Lancaſhire, to ab- 
- ſolute ſubjeRion, and conquered the 
Having ſufficient- 
| power, he tried the 
effect of alluring the natives to an 
eaſy ſubmiſſion, by giving them a 
taſte of the enjoyments of a poliſhed 
ple. Towards this purpoſe, the 
omans encouraged the Britons to 
build regular towns, aſſiſted them in 
conſtructing temples, market- places 
and commodious dwellin 
taught them even the uſe of the baths 
rticos, and all the luxuries of 
man banquets. Fo this pre- 
ciſe period we may refer the founda- 
tion of many of the towns in the 
welt of England, which are known to 
have had a Roman origin, as Lanca- 
ſter, Mancheſter, Warrington, Rib- 
cheſter, Overborough, Colne, &c.. 
At this time, therefore, A. D. 79, 
the Britons of the north-weſtern parts 
of England had acquired a conſider- 
of regular architec- 
to the north of the 


iſle of Angleſey. 
ly evinced his 


able knowled 
ture. But 


Roman conqueſts, we muſt preſu 
was in its e e of barbariſ 
Improvement, ever, muſt ha 
kept pace with the advances of t 
Romans into the country ; and it 
therefore not diflicult to mark j 
progreſs. In the vear 80, we 6 
Agricola employed in erecting 
chain of forts between the friths « 
5 and Forth; and in 83, 
year of his command, he h: 
penetrated to the foot of the Gra 
pian mountains in the northern 
of Angus. From this time, duri 
the remainder of the reign of Dom 
tian, and through the whole of t 
reigns of Nerva and of Trajan, 
period of above thirty years, the Rc 
mans made no progreſs in the iſlani 
'Fhe northern parts of the proving 
were ill defended, and the Caled( 
nians, in that interval, recovered a 
that part of Scotland which Agrico 
had gained ; for, in the ſecond ye 
of Hadrian, A. D. 120, when th 
emperor built his ve acroſs f 
iſland, between Solway frith and tl 
mouth of the Tyne, he conſideredt 
Roman province as extending 
further to the north than that ran 
part. Murum per octoginta mi 
qa paſſuum primus duxit qui ba 
« bars Romanoſque divideret.” \ 
Hadr. Hiſt. Aug. Script. 
4 This interval, therefore, of mo 
than thirty years, muſt have been 
period of remarkable i1mproveme! 
to the ſavage Caledonians. Mai! 
taining a conſtant intercourſe wi 
the Romans, not diſtinguithed | 
extraordinary hoſtilities, and grad 
ally regaining a country in whi 
they found the recent works of 
poliſhed people, they could not f 
to acquire Track knowledge int 
arts. At the time, therefore, whe 
Adrian built hisrampart, A. D. 12 
we know, almoſt to a certainty, th 
the inhabitants of Scotland; 25 
to the north as the Grampian ml boon, 


noun 
dably 
KOVETE 
the vi 


* 


ITAIN 
t preſu 


arbarif 


i underſtood and practiſed the 
of conſtructing durable buildings 


boy - „ mortar. The torts or la 
7 q by Agricola, which Tacitus 
"8 * p were ſo fron ly conſtrued as 
* * relſt the not efforts of the ene - 
* o take them by ſtorm, were now 


the poſſeſſion” of the Caledonians. 


friths e Roman caſtella were circular, 


5 ry ſometimes ſquare inclofures, ſur- 
de Gu ed with a ſtrong wall of ſtone, 
ern par into ſquare blocks, and cement- 
d r vith mortar. The ſpace incloſed 
of Do 4 pſuficient to contain various build- 
Ne p likewiſe of ſtone, barracks for 
Traun, vinter habitation of the troops, 


aries for proviſions, and ſome- 
bes baths. The form of theſe 
ella may be ſeep in the ſculptures 
n the Trajan column, and their 
uction may be learnt from 


85 the Re 
he iſland 
provind 


e Caledd 


"_— wetius. The remains of a bath 
* 1 ging au ne of theſe eaſtella, 
hen by erected by Agricola, were 


xovered, within theſe few years, 
de village of Dalnoter, between 

gow and Dumbarton. The Ca- 
bnians had witneſſed the building 
boſe ſtructures, which were rear- 
wth the moſt perfect {kill in miti- 
architecture, from materials 
ch the country furniſhed in abun- 
re. They were now in poſſei- 
k of the ſtructures themſelves. It 


acroſo t 
h and tl 
deredt 
ding 
hat ran 
zinta mi 
t qui ba 
ret.“ 


* har rꝛſonable, therefore, to conclude, 
coremei bey now learnt the art of con- 
ai ing regular nm 3 ſtone 
\rſe wi vortar, and practiſed it, both 
ithed | the purpoſes of defence and ha- 


on ; becauſe the contrary fu 
3 do violence to all 
Wadilitv. 8 % 


id grad 


in whi 


f E * ” 
pr *The wall of Adrian, which was 
ge in t neo, and that of Antoninus 
re, wh built, as Horſley thinks, in 


hut they were defended by 
"la, placed at intervals of various 
ace, according to the nature of 
Found, The wall of Antoninus 


iſland of Britain. 


Þ vere both conſtructed ſolely of 
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ran acroſs from Dumbarton on Clyde 
to Cramond on the frith of Forth, 
and was probably in the preciſe line 
of the caftella built by Agricola. It * 
was at this period, * — 4 the com · 
mand of Lollius Urbicus, the lieute- 
nant of Antoninus, that the Romans 
made their fartheſt advances into the 
After the erection 
of this new vallum, which had pro- 
bably been reared in the idea that 
the country to the north of it was 
hardly worth ſecuring, Urbicus 
4 to the northward, and find- 
ing, beyond his expectation, that the 
country, eſpecially along the ſea- 
coaſt, was open and fertile, he T 
pears to have proſecuted his conqu 

as far north as Inverneſs. For this 
fact we want indeed the ere of 
any Roman hiſtorian ; but the Geo- 


graphy of Ptolemy, and the late diſ- 
covered Itinerary of Richard of Ci- 


renceſter, prove, beyond all doubt, 
that there were Roman ſtations in 
the neighbourhood of Inverneſs; and 
there is no other Roman general but 
Urbicus who, to the days of Ptolemy, 


can be ſuppoſed to have paſſed the 


limits of Agricola's conqueſts. The 
moſt northerly Roman ſtation, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, is the rige 
ear, "x, caſtra alata, which, in 
the itinerary of Richard, is termed 
Ptorotone, This, I think, there is 
every reaſon to believe to have been 


that fortified promontory now called 
the Burgh of Moray. At any rate, it 


is certain there were ſeveral Roman 
ſtations in that neighbourhood, - 2s 
Tueſſis, Varis, and Ptorotone, which 
is ſufficient for our purpoſe. It is 
then evident, that, in the re n of 
Antoninus Pius, and within a f-w 
years of A. D. 140, the date of hig 
wallum, the Romans had fixed præſi- 
dia and built caſtella in the neigh- 
bourhood of Inverneſs, from which 
part of Scotland, there was an un n- 
terrupted military road, as appears 

{2 by 


| Richard's Itinerary, to the Land's end 
in Cornwall. At this period, there- 
fore, the inhabitants of this region of 
Scotland muſt have been acquainted, 
from the practice of the Romans, 
with the art of building with mortar. 
And, as the ſtructure of thoſe hill- 
fortifications demonſtrates the igno- 
rance of the builders of the uſe of 
that cement, the moit complete evi- 
dence thence ariſes, that they were 
reared prior to the time above men- 
"tioned, that is, above ſixteen centuries 
and a half ago. 
But how far beyond that period 
we are to ſearch for the date of thoſe 
ſingular fortifications, ſtill remains 
in doubt. All that we can with cer- 
tainty conclude is, that they belong 
to 2 period of extreme barbariſm. 
They muſt have been conſtructed by 
a people ſcarcely removed from the 
ſtate of ſavages, who lived under no 
impreſſion of fixed or regulated pro- 
' perty in land, whoſe only appropri- 
ated goods were their cattle, and 
whoſe fole ſecurity, in a life of con- 
' ſtant depredation, was the retreat to 
the ſummits of thoſe hills of difficult 


acceſs, which they had fortified in the 


beſt manner they could. As a ſpace 
incloſed was incapable of containin 
2 great number of men, eſpecially if 
occupied in part by cattle, it is pre- 
ſumable, that theſe retreats were 

formed chiefly for the ſecurity of the 
women and children of the canton, 
and of their herds, They could be 

- defended by a few men, while the 
Teſt of the tribe were engaged with 
their enemies. in the field. 

In the deſcription I have given 
of the fortified hill of Dun-Jardel 
upon Loch-Neſs, I mentioned a 

Druidical circle upon the ſhoulder 
of the hill, about fifty or ſixty feet 
- below the fortification ; and hinted 
that this circumſtance might poſſibl 

afford ground for a conjecture wi 


— 


* 
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barbarous to be compatible with 


were a yg enlightened orde 
ey 


an abſolute controul, not on) 


regard to the date of thoſe extrao 
nary ſtructures on the tops of hills 
The religion of the Druids ( 
tained in Britain long before the 
riod of the Roman invaſion ; an 
was probably introduced into 
iſland t by the firſt colony of Celtz 
Gauls who landed _ yo cot 
nent. If, as is u 
this iſland was aQtually A 
Gaul, Druidiſm muſt have been 
religion of its firſt inhabitants. 1 
diſpoſed, however, to believe, t 
this iſland was inhabited of old 
race of men who knew nothing 
the religion of the Druids, wt 
manners and mode of life were 


3 and who, in after tim 
opted from thoſe Druids their 
ideas of civilization and impri 
ment. The Druids, it is well kno 


men; and had the addre 
avail themſelves of that charadtt 
wiſdom and learning, in obtal 


matters of religion, but in the « 

overnment of the countries in v 
they were eſtabliſhed. They 
vated the mechanic arts, and « 
the ſciences of medicine, aſtrono 
and geometry, with conſid 
ſu In ſhort, no nation, a 
whom that ſyſtem had become 
valent, could leng remain in 2 
of barbariſm, But, from all the 
we can form ofthe ſtate of Caledd 
at the time when it was necell: 
rear thoſe hill-fortifications, 
appears no probability that the 
habitants either lived under ſud 
government as we know to hare 
vailed under the influence 0 
Druids, or had any acqua 
with thoſe arts which it is ce! 
they cultivated, . Thoſe bull 
muſt, thereforey have been ef. 
previouſly to the introducuon 
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udical ſyſtem ; that is to ſay, in a 
rod of time antecedent to the firſt 
tion of this iſland by the Celtæ 


The Druidical circle upon Dun- 
iel lends its aid in ſup 
lecture. If the fortification on 
ſummit had been erected after 
zbolition of Druidiſm, it ſeems 
demely improbable that the buil- 
pof it would have neglected to 
ploy the Rones of this circle in 
ring their fortification, (ſtones 
tremely well ſuited to the purpoſe, 
[quite at hand) when they have 
m at immenſe pains to carry up a 
of ſtones from 
the hill for that 
& It is not probable that they 
id have been reſtrained by any 
erſtitious idea of reverence for 
monuments of an extinguiſhed 
ion, For Druidiſm, ſoon after 


digious quanti 


its abolition, funk into utter _con- 
tempt, and the introduction of 
Chriſtianity rendered the ancient 
ſuperſtitions impious and deteſtable. 
That this hill-fortifieation was erec- 
ted in times of the Druids, I have 
already ſhewn to be extremely im- 
probable. We muſt, therefore, re- 
cur to the only remaining, and the 
moſt natural ſuppoſition, that it was 
reared in times antecedent to the 
introduftion of that religion. And 
this ſuppoſition carries the date of 
this ſtructure, and cofiſequently of all 
the reſt of the ſame nature, up to a 
ea of antiquity far beyond all | 
iſtorical record, and connects them 

with a ſtate of ſociety in which the 
arts were as imperſect, the manners 
2s barbarous, and the condition of 
life as lawleſs, turbulent, and pre- 
carious, as among the rudeſt tribes 
of American ſavages.” 


* 
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Mom of the LANGUAGE, MANNERS. and CUSTOMS. of 
INGLO-SAXON COLONY ſettled in the BARONIES of FORT 
nd BARGIE, in the County af WEXFORD, IRELAND. By 


CaAR TES VALLANCEY, LL. D. &c. 


of the RovAt Ialsu Acanenmy for the 
\ Year 1788. ] 


m the TaansACTIONS 


THE baronies of Barg}! 
Forth are ſituated at the 
mern extremity of the county of 
mord, and together contain 


ut fixty ſquare Iriſh miles. They 


ts; the ſhortneſs 
a frequent intercourſe be- 
* the Iriſh and the Britons from 
weſt account of their hiſtory. 
*In the year 1167 Dermod, king 
er,, was a powerful prince ; 
tors of his civil government, 
oppreſſion of his ſubjects and 
, | 


the tyranny he exerciſed over his 
nobility, cauſed a total defection in 
them and the people. His kinſmen, 
friends, ſervants and followers, had 
_ been prevailed on to forſake 
In 11 8 the diſtreſſed king re- 
paired to England, to ſolicit the 
aſſiſtance of king Henry; telling 
him he was become an exile by the 
treachery of his vaſſals, and beſeech- 
ing him to give aid, whereby he 
might be reſtored to his inheritance, 
which if it ſhould pleaſe him to 

grant 

13 
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grant, he would acknowledge him 
to be his lord, and ſerve hun during 
his life. | | 

« King Henry, moved with com- 
paſſion, promiſed him aid, and de- 
fired, him to remain at Briſtol until 
he ſhould hear further ſrom him. 
Dermod, after ſtaying there one 


month, and hearing nothing from 


! 


the king, weary of delay, he applied 
to Richard 29 Strigul, commonly 
called Strongbow, promiſing that 
if he would aſſiſt him he wa, - give 
him his daughter to wife, and with 
her the whole kingdom of Leinſter. 
he earl excuſed himſelf, unleſs 
ing Henry would give his con- 
ſent. 48 
In the mean time Dermod ap- 
plied to the princes of Wales, and 
ichard Fitz-· Godobert accompanied 
him, but with no ſinall a body of 
men, they were of no uſe, and they 
ſoon returned home. 
« Dermod, finding his fabjects ſtill 


held out againſt him, cauſed proclama- 


tion to be made in Wales, offering 
large recompenſe in lands, money, 
and cattle, to ſuch as would give him 


aid. Immediately men of all forts, 


and from divers places, prepared 
themſelves to embark for Ireland, 
under the command of Fitz-Stephen, 
who 'had lately been enlarged from 
priſon by the mediation of Dermod 
with Rice, a king in Wales. This 
little army. conſiſted of about three 


- hufidred Hörſemen and foot. 


© » 


With this ſmall body Dermod did 
wonders, and being grown proud 
with victory, gave great diſcontent 
to the Engliſh, many of whom re- 
turked home. But in the year 
following (1169) earl Richard ſent 
Raymond Le Groſs to Dermod's 
aſſiſtance, with a ſmall ſuite, promiſ- 
ing to follow with a conſiderable 
army. Accordingly, in 1170, the 


carl arrived at Waterford with ſix- 


teen ants ſoldiers. 


6 bat | 
umd 
that t 
b 2 grea 
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This conſiderable reinforceme 
enabled Dermod not culy to ſuppre 
his Ati op ſubjects, but at 
make war. on the neighbourin 
princes. , Peace being once reſtore 
Dermod made good his promiſe 
and the part of the conutry we a 
now deſcribing was parcelled out t 
the Britiſh ſoldiers, who have 1. 
mained in quiet poſſeſſion of the 
atchievements unto this day. 

« Th 8 colony have preſerved the 
ancient manners, cuſtoms, and lar 
guage 3 and fully occupying eve 
inch of ground, the natives coul 
never obtain a. re-eſtabliſhme 
therein. As population encreaſcWM* prop! 
ſome of the Englith have been obligeſ* guage 
to remove into the neighbouri e thi 
baronies within theſe fiſty years, aui ſome 
by an intercourſe with the Iriſh, i degre 
language of theſe emigrants becanM* guage 
corrupted, and theſe, by their con add 
nections with their kindred gn 
maining in the baronies of Barg et pr 


and Forth, have in ſome meaſu ut et 


introduced this corrupted dial verin 
there. The town of Wexford is ti es ſo 
market to which this colony reſort preter 
to diſpoſe of the produce of the xe th 
farms, and in this market all thin ple, 
are bought and fold” in the moderWople, 


Engliſh diale& ; this alſo is anoth the I 


cauſe of the decline of the langue Veſti 
of the coloniſts, but not one word UF” Puidy 
Iriſh is underſtood or ſpoken 
theſe two baronies ; ſtill they pr 
ſerve many words and phraſes 
their original language, and fot 
original ſongs, which, having bet 
committed to writing, will exiſt 
long as the people. 

« Were there no hiſtorical do 
ments to aſcertain the arrival 3 
eſtabliſhment of w_ rnb ty 
language ſpoken by them would 
a ſafficiont — „Language 
ſays Dr. Johnſon, “ is the pedig 
« of nations; there is no traci 


6 the connections of ancient nat! 
; 6 


2 
orcemei but language.“ And the 
ſuppre ed Dr. Prieftley informs us 
| al at the language of a people is 
bourin : great guide to an hiſtorian, both 
reſtore in tracing their origin, and in 
Yromilc{W$# diſcovering the ſtate of many other 
y we ar important, circumſtances belong- 
d out of ing to them Of all cuſtoms and 
have ( habits (adds the Doctor) that 
of the of ſpeech being the moſt ſre- 
| s quently exerciſed, is the moſt 
ved the confirmed, and leait liable to 
and hu change. Colonies, therefore, will 
g ere always ſpeak the language of their 
s coul mother country, unleſs ſome event 
iſumen produce a freer intercourſe with 
creaſe people Who ſpeak another lan- 
oblige guage; and even the proportion 
bourin of that foreign intercourſe may in 
ars, au ſome meaſure be eſtimated by the 
iſh, i degree of corruption of the lan- 
becaniM* guage.” To theſe authorities we 
eir co v add a few more of equal weight: 
red coguitiolinguarum gentium ortum 
Barg et proſapiam docet, indicatque, 
meaſu ut et ſoſum et genus vitæ muta- 
diale verint monſtrat.“ This author 
rd is ti pes fo far as to ſay, that language 
reſortꝗ preferred even to the annals of re- 
of the doe times, to prove the origin of a 
thin ple, particularly of an emigrating 
modei ple, ſuch as the Scythian anceſtors 
anothe the Iriſ are known to have been: 
neu WMF* Veſtigia migrationum gentium 
vord I Quibuſlibet faſtis certius prodit,” 
ken * as he more ſtrongly expreſſes it 
ey pre bis on language, om nationers 
rafes N flyttoringar ar, ofta lemnar sakrare 
d tony” undecratteiſer, an alla ſagor 0 
g be biſtorier.“ © Linguaram cognefio 
exiſt © Opnationis gentium præcipuum, 


eertioſimumque argumentum eſt.” 

„On theſe great authorities we 
et, to prove that the ancient hiſtory 
the primitive inhabitants of this 
Hand is founded in truth; for if 
bey had not an intercourſe in former 
© with the Phcenicians, Egyptians 
ud Perſians, how is it potable ſo 
Wany hundreds of words, ſo many 
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idioms of ſpeech, ſo many technical 
terms in the arts of thoſe ages, could 
have been introduced into the old 
Iriſh dialect? terms not to be met 
with in the dialect of any other 
northern or weſtern nation. What 
people, the Egyptians and Iriſh ex- 
cepted, named the harp or muſic 
ouini. Iriſh Aine. i, e. Oirfideadh, 
i. e. muſic, a muſical inſtrument ; 
oirphideath or oirfideadh ' expreſſes 


the action of playing. What people 
in the Techs the Orientalis E 
the Iriſh excepted, call the copy or 
a book the ſon of a book, and echo 
the daughter of a voice? With what 
northern nation, the Iriſh excepted, 
can the Oriental names of the tools 
and implements of the ſtone- cutter, 
the carpenter, the ſhip-builder, the 
weaver, be found? And with what 
people, the old Iriſh and Egyptians 
excepted, . does the word Oghan 
Sgntfy a book, and the name of 
Jercules or Mercury? Of theſe we 
propoſe to treat more at large in a 
mermoir on the Ogham, and from 
Iriſh documents ſhew the origin of 
alphabetical writing, which the 
iberno-Scythians muſt have learnt 
trom the Egyptians, before their 
deſcent to the Mediterranean, to 
Spain, and thence to the Britannic 
1 ands. 8 N 
To return to our coloniſts. 
When we were firſt acquainted with 
this colony, a tew of both ſexes wore 
the ancient dreſs: that of the man 
was a ſhort cout, waiſtcoat, and 
trunk breeches, with a round hat 
and narrow brim ; that of the wo- 
men was a ſhort jacket, a petticoat 
bordered at bottom with one, two or 
three rows of ribband or tape of a 
ditterent colour. We have ſeen one, 
whole jacket was of ſuperſine woollen 
cloth, ot a dark brown colour, edged _ 
with a narrow ſilver lace. The dreſs 
ot the head was a kircher. 


„The namcs of the old coloniſts 
are 
14 
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are Hore, Cod, Stafford, Whitty, 


- Rofliter, Sinnot, Murphy, Stephen, 
e 


Quiney, &c, The gentlemen wh 
now inhabit the country are moſtly 
defended from the officers and 
ſoldiers of Cromwell's and King 
William's army, viz. Hervey, Nun, 

Edwards, Hughes, Palliſer, &c. 

The people of theſe baronies 
ve well, are ama ety cleanly, 
and of good morals; the pooreſt 
farmer cats meat twice a week, and 
the table of the wealthy farmer is 
you cavered with beef, mutton or 
. 1 The beverage is home-brewed 
ale and beer, of an excellent flavour 
and colour. The houſes of the 
pooreſt are well built and well 
"hatched; all have out- offices for 
r Yell eg, robe 

are well clothed, are ſtro 
BO eoertore” The women do af 
manner of ruſtic work, ploughing 
excepted ; they receive equal wages 
eig hs delightful ſpot ths 
« Tn" this deli ot th 
teſt harmony ſubſiſts e 
che! landlord and the farmer; and it 


is common to meet the tenant at the 


landlord's table. Such is their aver̃- 
ſion to idlenefs, that if a beggar is 
met in theſe ' baronies he is imme- 
diately handed from houſe to houſe 
until he is out of the barony, *' | 

« The profeſſed religion here is 
the Roman Catholic; there are about 
one hundred to one proteſtant. 
Marriage is ſolemnized much 
in the ſame manner as with the 
Iriſh. The relations and friends 

ing a profuſion of viands of all 
feaſting and dancing con- 


Bod ad 


the ſea at high water, trees are dail 


tinues all the night; the bride fi 

at the head of tlie table, unleſs calle AT 
out to dance, when the chair is fille 

by one of the lrg | 

every marriage an apple is c{t int 

dal pieces, 150 tbe among chi y 
croud ; a cuſtom they brought Fon Al 


England, but the origin of it 1 the 


not deſcended with it. fed fr 

The produce of the ſoil in they low 
baronies is great, the whole is unde ge N. 
tillage, and near the ſea-ſhore th 
manure with the ſea-weed twice Mace. 
year, and in the memory of H init 
oldeſt man the ground has neve , 
been fallowed, but a plentiful cr din 
obtained every year. The pari 
of Carne contains five hundred acre 


all or moſtly under tillage; th Fe have 


ariſh pays 100]. a year for tithes t 
he rector. The church-land « 

arne contains fixty acres, of white we 
forty are plowed, and pays to t. 
reftor.141. 148. and to the landlor 
gal. a year. 
Fuel is ſcarce in this diſtri 
the chief firing is furze, planted i 
the tops of all the dikes; theſe z r eſta 
cut agd dried, and bring a good ri 
turn. Along the there hi 
fotmerly been a bog or turbo aua 
which has been encroached on by 
ſea, ſo much that now it is covere 
with ſand, and that at high wate 
with many feet of the watry elemen 


an 
The great expence of cutting an liters 
, this turf renders this kind ih d ſp 


fuel too dear for the common people ne; 
In this turbary, many feet und te ba 


found, and ſome dug up ; they cox 8 a . 
6 chiefly of clk, fr anc bade, . |, 


STA 


&c, 
ide fit 


5 calle 


is filled 

is, 1 

t int um Mr. BexinGTon's HisToRY 

Ong th | 

wt * AM come to the learning of_ 
it b I the period.---It will be recol- 

| fed from William of Malmſbury, 

in they low was the ſtate of literature 


s unde 
re th 
twice 
of th 
; Neve 
ul (10 
4 
; th 
ithes t 
and « 
f whic 
to tl 
andlor 


iſtrict 
ited 


fore now look for the dawn of 
tence, however languid and un- 
rain its firſt rays may ſeem. Such 
he relation in the general order 
thin ſuch the mental pro- 
c, that the whole ſyſtem me: 
moves, riſes, declines, and falls, 
ehave ſeen what, in various lines, 
improvements were. Learni 
ald keep pace with them; for 
e Rus cauſes to urge on 
pr : 
a oy glory can be obtained from 
tters, and therefore by encouraging 
profeſſors of them, it was na- 
ral that our Norman kings, when 


eſe 3 ir eſtabliſhment was ſecured, and 
ood r :mbition of conqueſt was eyed, 
re Ed direct their attention to lef 
ur bar aluary purſuits. The conqueror 
1 by deen well educated, and he fe 
cover ume the munificent e 


med men. They crouded to his 
wrt, and diffuſed around it a ſpirit 
literary improvement, W ich 
ud ſpread, in undulating circles, 
the nearer and more diſtant caſtles 
de barons. His ſon Henry, ſur- 
med Beaucleck, was hbimſelf a 
lar. And Henry Plantagenet, 
we have ſeen, ſpent his leiſure 
us in reading, or in diſcuſſing 
fray queſtions in a circle of learn- 
nen. The e le of kings is 
pwerſul igcentiye; it rouſes 
uation, and opens the eye to 
Ar and preferment : ad where 


— 


TA 


he Norman acceſſion. We mvſt - 


* 
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of the RIH of Heya Il. be. 8 


they can reward, intereſt will give a 
ſpur to purſuits. 

« The intercourſe - alſo which 
England maintained with the con- 
tinent, opened a channel through 
which the learning of diftant pro- 
vinces, and of remote kingdoms, but 
eſpecially of Rome, flowed in: We 
frequented the ſchools of other 
kingdoms, 2 thoſe of Bo- 
logna and Faris; and we numbered 
among our biſhops and leading 
clergy, ſuch as Robert de Melun, 
Stephen Langton, and mapy others, 
men who had been eminent 2 
feſſors there. But the increaſe of 
monaſteries, in this period, was the 
principal cauſe of increaſe of 
cnowledge. They added to the, 
number of teachers and ſtudents 3 
and multiplied the inducements to 
purſue, and the opportunities to ac- 


quire knowledge, by making books 


Gor common and more attainahle 


they had been, Every convent 


was a ſchool, wherein the ſev 


parts of ſcience were taught : every 
convent had a library, and its monks 
were employed in tranſcribing 


the government of every con- 
vent, to which a conſiderable degree 


of power and dignity was annexe 
was e e 9 men, ont 
lar wments recommended 
2 office. But there is an obligaz 
en BC bu 
can . ey e 
valuable remains of Grecian and 
Roman literature, without which, 


who can ſay, that Europe, at this 


day, would not hart been involyed 
in the ſhades of barbarilm ? 


= 
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« Notwithſtanding theſe induce- 
mehts, the- progreſs in ſcience was 
flow ; it was confined, in a great 


meaſtxe, to the monks and. clergy, 


while the barons and the laity, en- 
yaged in other purſuits, left the 


to them; the ſubjects of enquiry 
were ill-· ſelected; the modes of eduta- 
tion were not calculated to diffuſe 
improvement : and the general taſte 
was bad. It is Jeſs di o_ to im- 
want on a new people the ſeeds of 
grain ſcience nich ſhall fructify, 
han to reform what has been vitiated. 
« What was the ſtate of learning 
in this country may be applies. 
with little variation, to others. For 
now, by the intercourſe I have men- 
tioned, which exchanged and com- 
municated what before might be 
deemed peculiar to each, in the arts 
or ſciences, an uniformity prevailed, 
and- almoſt a common meaſure of 
improvement. So, to judge from 
the literary productions of the period, 
we muſt pronounce, wherein can be 
diſcovered no ſuperior excellence of 
nation over nation, than what occurs 
in comparing the ſeveral compoſi- 
tions of the ſame people. They all 
wrote in the fame language, which 
was Latin ; and all drew from the 
fame ſources, from the ancients 
ſervilely imitated, from the ſuggeſ- 
tions of a weak ſuperſtition, trom 
received opinions which no criticiſm 
had diſcuſſed, and from nature 
neither ſtudied nor underſtood. 
„The parts of learning, which 
England and other countries culti- 
vated were mmar, rhetoric,” 
logic, _— cs, phyſics, ethics, 
moe 8 e canon law, 
civil law, the common law, 
arithmetic, geometry, aſtronomy, 
aſtrology, and medicine. 
« As already, in another work, I 
have treated this ſubject, and ſome 
of the branclies were ſo imperfectly 


path 
of literature almoſt excluſively open 


underſtood as to merit no attentio per 
I ſhall conceive myſelf diſpenſed fru + Rh 
the diſcuſſion of each ſeparate artic en 
« The mw. of grammar ſeems t gaom: 
have been almoſt excluſively co d th 
fined to the Latin tongue, which w ee. 
the language of the learned in the pes 
writings and even in their converſ w 
tion, of men of buſineſs in the n m 
correſpondence, of the church in ic o. 
ſervice, and of the church's paſtoi ul rec 
in their ſynods, and ſometimes, WM Aruc 
ſeems, even in their inſtructions Me Fret 
the people. Many of our biſho Jud the 
and clergy, natives of France an tha 
Italy, knew nothing of the vulg n; 
tongueof the realm. The colloquu_ whic 
Latin of the period was in many, ine 
ay preſume, neither impure n love t. 
melegant, to judge from the ſpec ie orig 
mens which our hiſtorians have rb aot tl 
corded, but more from their familiWwngue 
correſpondence. Herein are frequeſ ones 
quotations. from the beſt claſſic Whitttes 
writers, and their ſtyle and mann perl) 
are ſometimes imitated with ſucceſi bon, v 
Bat, on the whole, their language wreeab 
anclaſhcal, written with little ea met 
and with evident marks of a ba dract 
education and a vicious taſte. 1 « Of 
how beautiful is this opening of Mud eth 
letter from John of Saliſbury to hte firf 
primate : Ex quo partes att nes of 
« Ciſmarinas, viſus fum mihi ſenſiſi uo ger 
&« lenioris auræ temperiem, et deti wretc 
« meſcentibus procellis tempeſtatuWMibble: 
« cam gaudio miratus ſum reru r it e 
«ubique copiam, quietemque tudious 
« Iztitiam populorum.“ * vn Abe 
the moſt elegant writer of the ae age 
But in the primate's letters all Wo fimi 
harſh, technical, and Giguſting fro brit, ; 
the unceaſing uſe of fcripturWacult q 
phraſeology. And this 33 td no 
even their hiſtorians often copie ven, w 
Latin therefore may be conſider Mirciate 
as, at that time, almoſt a i! | 
language; whence we are authoriſ may 
to pronounce, from the character I enüs, 
bore, what were the grammat 


puri 
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tentionfſuity and the claſſical taſte of theage, ductions and face of Ireland, 

ed fro * Rhetoric, or the art of ſpeaking: from innumerable other inſtances, ) 
 articl|WMaquently, ke with their however much ſtudied, contributed 
ſeems igunmar. In — — muſt be in nothing to the real knowledge of 


oth the ſame proportion of exce nature, or benefit of human life :. 
te. I have met with ſome ex- and that the fourth, amuſed with the, 
mples of their eloquence, that theory of ideal duties, tended not to 


ly cox 
nich w 
in thei 


onverſ i ond do honour to any age; but enlighten the mind, to amend the 
in the d more that would dif race the heart, or to regulate the morals, by, 

h in c orators of a mob, The reader ſhewing the foundation of their, | 
paſtofvill recollect the addreſs of the earl obligations, or by illuſtrating the 
imes, Wd Arundel, ſpoken in Engliſh,or in nature, limits and motives, of the 

tions ¶ Nee French tongue, before the pontiff various duties of men and citizens. 


biſno a the Roman cardinals at Sens; ſcholaſtic divinity now 
uo that of Becket, on the ſame oc- aſſumed a more regular form; and 
aon; and ſeveral other ſpeeches, as this form was immediately adopted 


u which were the elements of ge- into the ſchools of England and of 


© | 
14 
f 
En 
| 


any, une oratory. In all of them I Europe, and ſtill continues to prevail 
ire na dove to retain the real character of in many foreign ſeminaries, it be- 
e ſpecſi e originals. But this, I apprehend, comes proper to obſerve that Peter, 
have Ms aot the point in queſtion ; for the called Lombardus from the country 
familiWMwngue of the unlettered ſavage be - of his birth, archbiſhop of Paris, and 
requer comes eloquent, when the heart who died about the year 110, was 
clafficWhiitates to its utterance. Here is its father. His moſt honourable 
mannMpoperly meant that factitious elocu- appellation is that of the maſter of 
ſucceſi n, which the ſchools taught ſentences, the title of the work he 


age! 
tle call 


greeably to the definitions and rules publiſhed, exhibiting paſſages from 
# rhetoric. | I have ſaid what its the ancient fathers, the apparent 


= — 
— = = * — 
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Fa b daracter was. contradictions of which he ſtrives to 
ie, 1 of logic, metaphyſics, phyſics, conciliate. It contains an entire 
ng of Nad ethics, I ſhall only repeat that body of theology, in four books, and 
y to he firſt, pretending to follow the each, book is divided into many 
1 = les of Ariſtotle, who now. came diſtinctions. The firſt treats of the 
i ſenſi! 


uo general vogue, degenerated into Trinity, and its attributes: the ſecond 
i wretched ſophiſtry, replete with of the creation, firſt of angels, then 
uibbles and trifling ſubtilties, yet of the work of the ſix days, of man 
lat it engroſſed the attention of the and his fall, of grace and free will, 
kudious and inquiſitive, as was ſeen of original and actual fin: the third 
u Abeilard and the ſophiſts of the of the incarnation, of faith, hope, 


et det 
eſtatun 
| rerul 
1que 
zhn w 
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the agi te age: that the ſecond, conſiſting and 2 of the giſts of the holy 
S all  fimilar ſpeculations on entity, ſpirit, and of the commandments: 
ng fro bit, matter, ſubſtance, accidents, and the tourth of the ſacraments in 
riptur cult qualities, and ſubſtantial forms, general and particular, of purgatory, 
aſeclo tad no pretenſions to the notice of the reſurrection, the laſt judgment, 
copie ven, w minds could have ap- and the ſtate of the blefled. The 
_ Feciated what is really valuable in author, as I obſerved, does little elſe 


thoriſe 
acter 
mati 


puri 


purſuits: that the third, (as than ſtring together 2 from 
R may collect from Giraldus Cam- the fathers, interſperſing a thouſand 
lis, who was ſent by his ſovereign ridiculous and unimportant queſtions, 


blurvey, as a philoſopher, the pro- as to us they ſeem, uppers of 


*, * 


[140] 
weak opinions and paſſages from the 
ſriptures e * eted. 
He diſapproved much, it is faid, of 
the application which Peter Abeilard 
and other maſters had made of the 
rules of Ariftotle to the doctrines of 
revelation, and therefore brought 
forward the anthorities rather of the 
fathers, on which to build the ſyſtem 
of chriſtian belief.---His work was 
received with great applauſe; and 
for ages, in the ſchpols of theology, 
the of ſentences became 
only text which was read and ex- 
plained to ſchotars. Two hundred 
and forty-four authors, many of them 
tie ableſt divin:s of their feſpective 
jods, wrote commentzries on the 
entences. Even I find one hundred 
and fixty in the fingle liſt of Engliſh 
commentators. But the maſter was 
not 'deemed infallible, not being 
followed in twenty-ſix articles; and 
one L which he taught, 
that Chriſt, as man, is not fomerh 


von oft aliguid,) was cenſured 
Fee 1 9. 


I. Even Walter of St. 
ictor dared, ſoon after his death, 
to rank him with the four * N 
— he ſtyles the labyrinths o 

rance. 
The canon law, likewiſe, a few 
ears before this, had been much ex- 
ended in its general application, and 
foon en the attention of church- 
men. 1013 Gratian a monk of 
Bologna, publiſhed his Deer eum, a 


collection of the opinions, decrees, 


and canons, of fathers, doors, popes, 
and councils.” There was noaccura 

ufed in the ſelection of theſe docu- 
ments, and modern criticiſm has 
demonſtrated their multifarious er- 
roars. Compilations of the fame na- 
ture had before been made, particu. 
larly by Iſidore in the eighth century 
who pretended to have diſcover 


the decrees of ſixty early popes, and 
canons of ancient councils, 


the 
nearly all of which are now known bald, which ſhews the 
"HS X * * . .* » Lk os # 8 "MF ; 
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to have been forgeries. Theſ 
Gratian inſerted in his decretum 
The monſtrous compilation, fron 
the ton it received at Rome 
foon obtained an unbounded ay 
thority; it was read in all the ſchoo! 
and became the law of the chure! 
It was on the ſpurious authority 
this work, and of thoſe which hat 
preceded it, that were founded th 
pretenſſons of the Roman biſhops tc 
univerſal monarchy, the riſe and ex 
tenfion of which I carefully noticed 
About the ſame time, the ſtudy o 
the Roman or civillaw was — os owe 
the Continent, and ſoon introduced 
into England. Bologna was the grea 
ſeminary ; and it was the diſcover 
of a of the Pandects of Juſtinian 
whoſe Code, Novellæ, and Inſtitut 
had been long read and explained 
that is ſuppoſed to have given a ne 
ardour to the purſuit. But un 
fortunately the canon and civil law 


were permitted to coaleſce into ont 
fyſtem. They ſeemed to afford 
mutual ſupport to each other; th 


profeffors of both were the ſame 
and he who would riſe in the churcl 
became a civilian and canonil! 
Had they been kept ſeparate, th 
weak pretenſions of churchmen tc 
the partial countenance of the ſtat 
would not have been encouraged 
their own laws when found incom 

tible, as many of them were, wit 
ihe of the community, would 
have funk ; and we ſhould not hav 
beheld ſtate religions ſtill ſtanding 
on their fandy baſis. 

« Ranulph de Glanville, a nam 
often mentioned, chicf juſticiary un 
der Henry II. publiſhed in his reif 
or — to be publiſhed, a colle 
tion of the laws and cuſtoms of Eng 
land. This is the moſt ancient 0 
our law books extant,---But 4 d 
cumſtance is recorded by Peter © 
Blois, ſpeaking of arehbi — — ; 


_ whic 


Theſ 


ecretum 


wich was given to the ſtudy of the 
. In the houſe of my maſter,” 
u lays, © are ſeveral learned men, 


${xnons for their knowledge of law 
led aus d politics, who ſpend the hours 
ſchools between pra and dinner, in 
chure! #|turing, 25 puting, and debating 
ority oF cauſes. To us all the knotty 
ich hat «queſtions of the kingdom are 
ded th 


referred, which are produced in 
the common hall, and each = 
vin his order, having firſt p 
$ himſelf, declares, © ids Mo the 
— re and acuteneſs in his 
er; but wrangling, what is 
Mary! and ſafeſt — And 
— *if God ſuggeſts the beſt opinion to 
ſtinian | 
iſtitut 
plained 
1 a ne 
ut un 
11 law 
Ito one 
fford 
r; th 
ſame 
churct 
modiſt 
te, the 
nen de 
ie ſtat 
raged 
incom 
e, wit! 
would 
t hav 
anding 


nam 
ry un 
reit 
colle 
f Eng 
ent C 
4 ci 
ter C 
The 
entic 
whic 
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the youngeſt amongſt us, we 
to it without envy or detrattion, 

« On arithmetic, geometry, aſtro- 
2 N , and medicine, the 
te of which was imperfe 
little can be faid, 558 
logy, of all the moſt idle and fal- 
lacious, but which by an ignorant 
and ſuperſtitions people would be 
ardently purſued. any predic- 
tions, from the face of the heavens, 
are recorded in the hiſtorians z and 
the ſcience, though vain in itſelf, 


might help to diffuſe ſome knowledge 
of the ſolar ſyſtem, of the ſituation 
of the planets, and their revolutions. 
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A. wwe hape at different Times inſerted Papers from the TR ANSACT TOY 
of the SoctETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT 1 Manuracrue: 
and COMMERCE, relating to the Culture of Silk in England, we ſpall, i 
our preſent Volume, inſert, their laſt Report on the ſubject of that great Ar 
ticle of Manufatture' and Trade, which will not be aiſpleaſing to 01 
Readers. | Story N. 


From the Eighth Volume of the Tx ANSACTIONS of the Soctery.) 


« HE promoting the goon there is reaſon to hope, will be ac 
T of = yung A ro- compliſhed, ſeveral r in th 
ducing filk in England, has long ſouth-weſt parts of England propo 
been an object of the Society's at- ing to make the trial on a large ſcale 
tention; and ſeveral rewards be- Samples of the filk, and ſome of th 
ſtowed, in hopes that, in time, that cocoons, are reſerved in the Society' 
valuable inſect might be naturalized collection; and it appeared in evi 

to this climate; and a new branch of dence to the Committee, to who 
manufacture, and in conſequence a conſideration this buſineſs was re 
new employment for women and ferred, that filk can be advantageouſl 
children, found in this country. produced in England: and it w: 
From the papers of Mrs. Williams, the opinion of the claimant this yea 
Miſs Rhodes, . and the Rev. Mr. -(Mr. Salvatore Bertezen), that thi 
Swayne, printed in the precedipg climate is better adapted to the breed 
volumes of theſe Tranſactions, little ing ſilk-worms than Italy itſelf; fo 
doubts remained of the practicability he believes the great heats of Ita 
of breeding and rearing thoſe inſects re much more detrimental to th 
in England. And this year ſuch in- worms than any fogs or moiſture « 
diſputable proofs were given to the tine country. The five pounds 0 
3 by the production of five filk, which was the quantity required 
pounds weight of excellent ſilk, anda to be produced, was obtained from in ord 
number of cocoons, (which, in the twelve thouſand worms; and eac 
judgment of every one who has ex- thread, when wound, conliſted 0 
amined them, are in general larger, ſeven or nine fibres. Many certif 
heavier,.and of a I quality to cates having been produced, corre 
any ſeen before, and the filk as good borating the above, the gold med 
as can be produced in any country was adjudged to Mr, Salvatore Ber 
whatever), that it ſhould now ſeem tezen, for ſilk produced in England. 
nothing is wanting to the eſtabliſh- *« Mr. Bertezen, at the time © 
ment of this long wiſhed for buſineſs, rearing theſe worms, lived in Ken 
but the planting mulberry-trees for nington-lane, Surrey, where the fil 
the — of the worms: and this, was wound off. PAPER 
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{From the ſame Work.) 


LeTTERs from Mr. Joux Baux, of Williton, to Mr. Mox k. 


481, 5 
\eceiv | 

1 with the gad medal, and the 
kciety's ſeventh volume of their 
ranſaRtions ; for which I fincerely 
tank them. I deferred anſwering, 
" hopes I ſhould have been able to 
we ſent" you a ſample of ſome 
thubarb ; but the almoſt continual 
nins have prevented me from taking 
hem up ; which has determined me 
n making an artificial heat: and to 
we all the effect of the ſun, I am 
ww building a houſe, in the form 
xz hot-houſe, as I am ſatisfied that 
nthout the benefit of the ſun we 
not dry it to perfection; for the 
fubarb which I have already dried, 
ks been on a malt-kiln, keeping up 
be thermometer to do: but this did 
wt anſwer my expectations, as I 
wald not make it appear ſo fine to 
ſe eye as I could wiſh, Six years 
ace, I dried about one hundred 
ad filty pounds in this manner; 
wghty . of which I fold to a 
Moviſt in Briſtol for ſix ſhillings 
ſer pound, and have uſed no other 
rt of rhubarb in my ſhop, and 
we always found it to anſwer in 
very reſpect. As ſoon as my houſe 
by order, I intend taking up a few 
ts for trial; and I will acquaint 
ke Society with every particular of 
by proceedin By the ſeverity of 
be winter, about fry of the four 
kindred and thirty 


plants which I 
ted laſt year, and for which the 
kretpadjudged me their gold medal, 
i; but having a quantity of young 


pants, the vacancies were filled up, 
KI have again planted, this year, 


former letters, 


think ſome ſeeds would be 


upwards of fix hundred at fix feet 


-apart, and about two hundred at four 
feet m 
have dreſſed with good rotten dung, 


theſe eight hundred I 


fifted coal-aſhes, and lime which had 
been previouſly ſlacked, and mixed 
with a proper 22 of ſtuff taken 
from a — and, as the ground 
was very good, did not dig any pits, 
as — ifed, but had it . 
ed very deep. 

I am fatisfied that we grow 
rhubarb equal to Turkey, but as yet 
have not been able to cure it to that 
perfection. I have taken up roots of 
five years old, that have weighed up- 
vob of ſeventy pounds, and have 
now many roots only four years old, 
which, I Lotions, would weigh ſixty 
. (I mean immediately on their 

ing taken out of the ground) ; and 
the ſeed-ſtalks nine feet high. If you 
able 
to the Society, I will with pleaſure 
ſend them. I have planted rhubarb 
theſe ſeveral years; and obſerving 
how they increaſe, after they become 
three years old, I intend letting ſome 
of them remain in the ground fix or 
ſeven. years, and am of opinion it 


will be of a finer quality. I ſhall 


take your advice of planting ſome 


plants among the woods; and you 


are certainly right, reſpecting the 
bark, as I have uſed it for ſeveral 
years paſt for tinctures, and find it 
full as good, in every reſpect, as the 
beſt part of the root. 
F I am, Sir, N 
Your obedient humble ſer van 
| _ Jonn Bars. 
Williten, Scpt. 24, 1789. 
| SIR 


— 
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« Stn, 

« Your letter of December 2d 
I -received, and according to pro- 
miſe have , ſent the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, ſome Rhu- 
barb ſeeds, and three different ſorts 
of tinctures and powders, and a {mall 

antity of Radix and Coriex Rha- 
-barhati, which I beg the honour of 
their acceptance. I ſhould have an- 
ſwered your favour beſore, but wait- 
ed in hopes I ſhould have been able 
to have ſent the Society ſome large 


roots: but the continnal rains have 


prevented its drying; andthe houſe, 
which in my laſt 1 told you I was 
building, was fo. damp that I could 
not place it therein; and have now 
got it before a fire, the malt-kiln be- 


F - 
„ 


— TER 


remain; and notwithſtandi 


ing in uſe, which I heretofore die bee 
it on. etw ixt 


AIave now only taken up eig 
roots, which were ſown about 
ears ſince in a border before 
ouſe, of twenty feet by three, as 
nurſery-bed : but the roots profpe 
ed fo well; that I let eight of th 


ng th 
were fo _ each other, in 0 
very thin foil, they weighed one hu 
dred and fixty pounds when tak 
up. This year I ſhall take up abo 


forty, and, if agreeable, will tend if On 
one whole foot. & (pri 
Your moſt obedient ſervant b 


| | Joux Bal 
Williton, Fan. 4, 17 


1* 


f * ” 
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METHOD of cvltivating RHUBARB from SEED, in a Letter fre 
Mr. WILLIAM Hayward, Apothecary, of Banbury; to Mr. Mot. 


- 


« Y Have uſually ſown the ſeed 

about the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, on a bed of good foil [if ra- 
ther ſandy the better), expoſed to an 


eaſt or weſt aſpect, in preference to cro 


the ſouth ; obſerving a full ſun to 
be prejudicial to the vegetation of 
the ſeeds and to the plants whilft 
young. 96 
« 'The ſeeds are beſt ſown mode- 
'rately thick (broad-caſt), e 
them regularly in, R * — _ 
parſneps and other Ii | 
then raking the ground ſmooth.” I 
have ſometimes, when the ſeaſon has 
deen wet, made a bed for fowing the 
rhubarb ſeeds upon, about two feet 
thick, with new dung from the 
ſable, coyering it near one foot 
thick with good foil, The intent of 


[From the ſame Work. | Wes 


earth- worms, which, in a moiſt ie 


—_ 
— 


this bed is not for the ſake of warm! 
but ſolely to prevent the rifing 


ſon, will frequently deſtroy the you 


If the ſeed is good, the pl: 
often riſe too thick; if ſo, wh 
they have attained fix leaves, th 
ſhonld be taken carefully up (wh 
too cloſe), leaving the ſtanding cr 
eight or ten inches apart : thoſe 
en up may be planted at the ſa 
diſtance, in a freſh ſpot of ground, 
order to furniſh other plantatio 
When the us in — 
groen to the ſize that ge· pla 
are uſually ſet how — Ann 
crop, they are anted wg 
th Prey 4 remain, in beds four { 
wide, one row along the middle 


- 


METHOD of cultivating RHUBARB from SEED. [145] 


he bed, leaving two yards diſtance 


be brought much ſooner to perfec- 


ng an alley tion than from ſeed. 


ixt the plants, allowi 
K t ne 
conveniency of w 
ants. 
In the autumn, when the decay- 
ares arg removed, if the nobel. 
of the alleys are thrown aver the 
ons of the plants, it will be found 


«On ulis up ſome p 
4 nes off- 


des I ſet with a dibble 


had made, and 
tle to furniſh my 
ants in the moſt thriving ſtate. 
«Though this was my firſt 
nent of its Kind, I do ne 


Method of curing Rhubarb, 
« The plants may be taken up ei- 
ther . ** N ing, or in the 
autumn when the hav are decay- 
ed, in dry weather if poſſible, when 
the roots are to be cleared from dirt, 
(without waſhing) : let them be cut 
into proces and with a ſharp knife 
reed from the outer coat, and ex- 
poſed to the fun and air for a few 
days, to render the outſide a little dry. 
Eu _ to — wy curing 
ieces, a 6 be 
Fairy with a penknife; theſe 
and the ſmaller parts are then to be 
Bun on packthread, and hung up 
a warm room (I have always had 
the conveniency of ſuch a one over 
. 
main 5 iece 
may be — mere aghch by a 
common file, fixing it in a ſmall v 
during that operation: afterwards 
rub over it à very fine powder, 
dagegen erden 
utiful ion, for this an 
other purpoſe where Rhubarb is re. 
quired, . a 


on che IMPROVEMENT of BRITISH*WOOL. 
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« 


The Improvement of the mo} valuable of our Sta ple Ma — 205 — ö 
Wal is an Objcf of the greateft national 8 
thereſore, <vhich has of late * paid to it by the HiGuLianp Socisry 
ScorLAx p, 7s highly meritorious, as awell as intereſtin » And we are 
Suaded that our Reavers will receive with pleaſure ji ollowing Eat 
from the ReyorT of their CommiTTEtz\to whom the $:3jea of Sheth 
Mol was referred; and the ſhort Account of the Steps which have been 
ready taken for attaining the Objed mentioned in the Report, 


” 
o * 
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* 
: 
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| «, 
| land, it is believed, cannot Spaniſh breed of ſheep introd 
than 100,000, and are pe and multiplied in this country 
bably more. Their fleeces, ' which, they produce a ſpecies of wool be 
| at an e not produce above calculated than the Shetland for { 
| a pound and à half of wool each, are ,anawufadtures, particuleriy b 
| not worth at preſent above fix cloth ), and were importatiot 
per pound, or 3256. in all; where. a {1 
s the fineſt wool might fetch at leaſt ITT TIITTTT 
| five ſhillings per pound; and con- ? n Dr, Anderſon g opinion, the x 
| ſequently the fleeces of. the ſame "er and Ween ih kin, 
\ number of ſheep, if they yielded no- ; —— — * 1 to 
thing but fine wool, might be valued image is favourable forcthar purpat: I kno 
at 32,500l., or ten times the above the cond place, the gualiry of hee 
ſum. If the ſame breed were reared a be. « objeeh of, the. er,! Py 
7 : . 1 carcaſe w be cf le e; and, i 
in the Hebrides, and in the Orkn — ot e —4 

Iflands (where they would thrive . there — leſs riſk al 
Equally well), wool might. be pro- ing debaled by improper mixtures, 
duced in thoſe neglected parts of the ſheep were kept in ſeparate if 
Great Britain to the value of * than where various were contig 


haps half a million: in proce pony quality, and 


- 2 


time, alſo, the ſame ſpecies might be the Shetland wool have never been Wii licht 
extended to other difkricts of Great aſcertained: It is certainly preferab| land 
Britain. Your committee, however, auy other for ſtockings, and probabff 1 


ink 1 _ all light woollen manufactures, as fl. 
think it proper to remark, that at —— —— 1 


| tention to the fineneſs of the woal Ned is might allo ret. 
muſt always diminiſh in proportion th ; but it has not perhaps ſtaple 


as the carcaſe becomes valuable; and, cient for that gg — of itſe 
conſequently, that fine-wooled ſheep can be no doubt of its anſwering for 
are more likely to be preſerved in 2 manufacture thatought tobe ence 


their higheſt ſtate of perfection, in —4 its coun ' — 
a, wh 


remote parts of the country, than in with advantage to their looks and af 
the neighbourhood of the metropo- ance. hs 


* 
4 JL 


im wool ibited, it would 
n become of more conſequence to 


. und to the fleece in every part of 
kingdom. 
« From the information of the 

— emen above mentioned, it would 
£5, baer, that the permanent fineneſs 
Aten e wool depends entirely upon 
FIAT breed of ſheep ; for, on the ſame 
ve ae litre, and in the very ſame cliz 
. E theep with the fineſt and the 
Veet wool are maintained; inſo- 
ve beer fich that, from the wool of the 
1 {Wie flock, ſome ſtockings worth two 
nit inea pair, and others worth 

| 6 than four pence, are produced. 
were ; Your committee have not been 
introd to collect materials ſufficient for 
ntry (i rapting a long inveſtigation into 
vol be — — and qualities of 
d for i thetland - breed of ſheep; but 
rly de beg leave briefly to ſtate fome 
or tat10 the moſt important particulars 
a have come to their know- 
n, the a. It would appear that there are 
Seat i. kinds of ſheep. producing fine 
u ph, nl to be found in theſe iſlands: 
tp known by the name of the kind- 
| of ſheep, whoſe whdle” body almoſt 
Tun ered with it; another, whoſe 
ed was ul is fide about the neck only, and 
— our of the fine wool alſo va- 
— d ſometimes being of a pure 
re co ite, which is ſuppoſed to be the 
y, and uifsieſt and moſt filky, at other times 
er been ¶ e light grey, ſornetimes of a black, 
oe rs 

* 2, The thee ucing 
os, 36 e of a breed, which, for the 
rer for of diſtiaction, might be called 
ps ſtaple deaver ſheep ; for, like that ant- 
— ny of them mow . 
du ing amo wool, 

rymi ſpecies of fine fur reſembling | 
* , which grows in ſome meaſure 


Ker the protection of the hair with 
i the animal is covered. | 
2 
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4 Your committee underſtand that 
the ſheep producing this fine wocl 
are of the hardieſt nature; are never 
houſed nor kept in any particul: r 

re; and that in the winter ſe: 4 

they are often ſo pinched fer 
food, that many of them ate obliged 
to feed upon the ſea· ware di ven upen 
the ſhore. It is obſerved, however, 
that the healthieſt ſheep are tho'e 
which live conſtantly upon the hill, 
and 1 the ſea-ware. 

44. „It a that the 
Shetland 8 ae" jedi clipt or 
ſhorn, but that; about the be — 
of June, the wool is pulled off (whi 
is done without the ſmalleſt pain or 
injury to the animal), leaving the 
long hairs already mentioned, which 
ſheſter the young wool, and contri- 
bute to keep the animal warm and 
comfortable, at a ſeaſon of the year 
when cold and piercing winds may 
occaſionally be expected in ſo nor- 
thern a latitude . 

* « Your committee have the ſatis- 
faction of adding, that they have rea- 
ſon to believe that ſome temains of 
the ſame breed of ſheep may ſtill be 
found - . iſlands, and 
haps in ſome of the remoteſt pa 
be wwe Highladids, where the Rok 
race of the mountains have not been 
contaminated by a connection and 
intercourſe with animals of an in- 
feriot ſpecies in regard to the quali 
of — and 4 valuable Seine . 
pally for their carcaſe. -: ap 

Four committee will now pro- 
ceed to ſtate ſome circumſtances, 
which ſeem to render an immediate- 
attention to this ſubje& abſolutely 


1. The proprietors of the Shet- 
land jflands have ſo much bent their 
attention to fiſhing, as in @ great 


—— 


« # It jsfaid that theſe long hairs come 
off later in the feafoo, towards the end of 


K 2 meaſure | 


[148] 
meaſureto neglect other occupations. 
No paihs therefore have been taken 
to keep up this valuable breed, or to 
preſerve it from degenerating. At 
preſent the different kinds - 
are ſo mingled together in alm 
every part of the Shetland iſlands, 
"up in a very ſhort ſpace of time the 
- fineſt race might become totally ex- 
tinct, unleſs the opportunity which 
now fortunately preſents. itſelf is 
ſeized, 1 Shin 
« In bot in Shetland, _ 
in eve t of the country, it ought 
to be inculcated as much as poſhble, 
: attention, the - beſt 


t is well-known to 
what perfection particular kinds of 
| ſheep and cattle, which in their 
judgment were preferable to every 
other, have been brought by Meflrs, 
Bakewell and Culley, | In , 
polled cattle prevail, to the excluſion 
of other breeds, becauſe in that coun- 
try there is a ſtrong predilection in 
theis favour, | By attention, Mr. 
Farquharſon of Invercauld, in the 
very heights of Aberdeenfhire, has 
br hum without any foreign aflifh- 
ance, a breed of cattle, producing 
the richeſt milk of any in Great Bri- 
tain; and if the inhabitants of the 
Shetland, of the Orkney, and of the 
weſtern iſſands, will make à point of 
it, there is no doubt, that by breed. 
ing abrays from the beſt rams and 
ewes, — gradually extirpating the 
inferior ſpecies, the breed- of 
Shetland ſheep may be multiplied 
with amazing rapidity. The expe- 
riments made by M. Le Blanc, and 
the celerity and ſuccefs with which 


he has propagated the L breed 
of ſheep in France, fully juſtify: this 
In Shetland, as in other places, 
improvements .are attempted with 
the beſt intentions, which often turn 
out to be the-reverſe, Thus, with a 
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cies of animal may 


wok 


view of mending the Shetland br 
ſoine ſheep from the ſouthern p- 
of Scotand were lately brought 
thoſe iflands. From ſuch an imp 
— the ſociety will eaſily percei 
t no improvement in d 
the fineneſs of the wool could be 
pected. Unfortunately, alſo, t 
thus imported were diſeaſe 

and have introduced into the Sh 
land iſlands a diſtemper among the 
flocks, by which many have alrea 
periſhed, and which may prove 
ſtructive to many more : nor is 
poſſible to ſay to what dreadful e 
tent its ravages may yet be carried. 
„ 3. There is to ſuppe 
that the moſt is not made of the 


wool now produced in Shetland; f th: 
though ſome high-priced ſtockim ud, an 
from that country are ſold, yet . ¶ Leith 
ice of the wool is in general ve « Mr 
low (at an _ not exceed\ WW: pro 
ſixpence per pound); and it is H 
lieved, that from inattention, or fr ner! 


ignorance of the art of ſorting 
ece, much fine wool is thro 


value of the Shetland wool is know ho 
in that country, your commit In 
thought it adviſable to have the f xrle, 


towing experiment tried. They @ 
rected fome-of the coarſe Shetla 
ſtockings, ſold. at Edinburgh 
about gd. per pair, to be purch 
and or again 
wool. The wool, after being cat 
ed, was delivered to Mr. Izet « 
the hatter, who very obligingly 
22 try how far it might an! 
the manufacture of hats, both 


itſelf, and with a mixture of 0 by 
wool. The ftrength of the wool, wh 
is evident, muſt have been much ¶ N mitt. 
afterwards iſted and decom er me 

dy beſt 


ed; yet the wool was found car 


nd br 
ern ng 


Fought 


in impo 


it is | 
1, or fro 
ting 

$. thro 


he "Oar 
4+ . 
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ing made into hats, and there is 
«fon to believe that the raw ma- 
vial was more valuable than the 
kings when manufactured. 
«Laſtly, the committee are de- 
wedly of opinion, that the fineſt 
&d of Shetland ſheep might be 
wnded to the other iſlands of Scot- 
d and in proceſs of time to other 
Wrids of Great Britain.” 


unt of <vbat has been done from 
the beginning of Fune, <vhen the 
Enquiry <vas originally ſuggefled, 
to the middle of þ ww” 1790, 
Directions were given for pur- 
kfng ſome of the fineſt woolled 
rep, and ſpecimens of the fineſt 
vl that could be procured in Shet- 
d, and for tranſporting the fame 
Leith by the firſt opportunity. 

« Mr. Macdonald of Clanronald, 
proprietor of ſeveral iſlands upon 
| * 1 coaſt of Scotland, no 
mer heard of the deliberations of 
e ſociety upon this ſubject, than he 
nde an offer to appropriate ſome 
the ſmaller iſles belon ing to him, 
the purpoſe of enabling the ſo- 
y to make ſuch experiments for 
proving the quality of wool, as 

ſhould judge proper. | 

In the abſence of the duke of 
evle, who had not then returned 


n Italy, Mr. James Ferrier, his 


nt at Edinburgh, made a ſimilar 
ter on the of his grace; as 
kd Mr. Iſaac Grant, in the name of 
lr, Campbell of Shawfield, the pro- 

tor of the extenſive iſland of Iſlay, 

d its dependencies. . 

* Mr. Campbell having been in- 


med of the poſſibility of gettin 
ne of the beſt breed 1 


rp, by the affiſtance of the gentle- propoſ 


tn who were examined before the 
mittee, requeſted Dr. Anderſon 


endeavour to 1 for him, by 
n means, ſuch a number of the 


y beſt ſort of theſe ſheep, as might 


4 


en directions for ſelecti 
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be for trying a fair experi- 
| — ml far they would anſwer in 


the weſtern iſlands. A ſcore of ewes, 
and five or ſix rams, were according- 
ly ordered, and an iſland is appro- 
priated for their reception. r. 
Campbell has, at the ſame time, giv- 


fineſt yoolled ſheep in the Hebrides, 
for the purpoſe of making a com- 
iſon between the two breeds; and 

in order that the effect of a croſs 
breed between them may be tried *. 
In conſequence of the attention 
id to this ſubje by the Highland 


ociety, the different proprietors in 


the northern and weſtern iſlands, 
who have had an rtunity of com- 
municating their ſentiments to the 


committee, have expreſſed the great- 


eſt zeal and eagerneſs for promotin 
the * recommended in the 
It 1s certain ˖ are 
2 intereſted in — fa 
ceſs, than any other ſet of men, as 
22 no means by * ö = 

their can be i 
incredfed, fire wel being _ 
ticle of much furer ſale, of much 
greater importance, and much more 
eaſily tranſported, than the droves of 
black cattle on which they now prin- 
cipally depend. At the ſame time it 
ma remarked, that there is no 
individual who ought not to feel an 
intereſt in theſe —. is only 
by bringing to the poſſible 
behoof the 3 . of a 
country, that a nation can proſper. 
A truly zealous and public ſpirited 


—— 


*. Amongſt other exertions, teuding to 
the improvement of wool in 8 
though unconnected with the meaſures here 
ed, it deſerves to be mentioned, that 
colonel Fullartov of Fullarton, has latel 
imported into Britain ſome of the Colchis 


breed of ſheep, whoſe golden fleeces are ſo 


much famed in ancient ſtory; and that 
ſome ſheep of the Thibet breed, alſo, are 
likely ſoon to viſit Scotland. 


. ba 


ſome of the 
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citizen, therefore, above narrow or of the moſt diſtant part of the kin 
local prejudices, will feel as ardent a dom, as of the diſtricts with where 


deſire to promote the improvement he is more immediately connected gt 


— OI 16. 9 — — 2 — 


on the REQUISITE QUALIFICATIONS of CATTLE, with HI 
for their IMPROVEMENT. 


[From the Firſt Volume of Mr. Mazsnaii's Rural Econowuy id reac 
| 6 the Mio LAND CoynTies.] 


« YN allfoils, and in every ſitua- 
tion, mountains and tens ex- 


ecpted; cattle are requiſite in their 


three N of 
airy ſtock 
Beats of draft, and 
Grazing ſtock.” 
« On all foils, and in every ſitua- 
tion, milk is a neceſſary of life. 
On all foils, and in every ſitua- 


* 


tion, beef is an article of human 
food 


« On all foils, and in every ſitua- 
tion, fens and mountains excepted, 
beaſts of draft are neceſſary. .. 

In every culturable ſituation, 


the three are requiſite : and they are 


the principal requiſites of cattle, in 
every ſituation, , 


« Hence, the requiſite qualifica- 


tions of cattle are the ſame, in every 
culturable ſituation. 
« Theſe qualifications form an 
intereſtin ſubje& of enquiry. | 
% Drait requires a cleanneſs of 


mb; a depth of carcaſe ; a thriving 


conſtitution z and a head unen- 
cumbered with horns. 

„Milk the fame : carcaſe is re- 
quiſite : and horns not only uſeleſs 
but dangerous. 

« Beet the ſame ; except a depth 
of carcaſe; and whether, in the 
preſent ſtate of focietyin this country, 
a lightneſs of fore quarters is, or is 


not, eligible, appears to be a matter 


ot doubt. 


3 


* 
— * — —_— 1 rn 


a deep ſtrong ſoil, and genial clim * a 


were effected, would there, I appr 


diſtricts of the iſland, whoſe 52 


— 


[ «ll bre 


„Upon the whole, I think, wif" 
may ſafely conclude, that all ca id gras 
aug to have the ſame points: thi 
only poſſible difference, requiſii the 
being that of ſize : and this, ſoil ai 
climature would give in a great &. Nei 

ee. | 

In a lightſoiled upland ſituatio fe 
the ſame breed of cattle, which, of: I wi 


ture, were luſty and powerful! 
frame, would become comparative 
light and active. Bot whether 
conſider cattle as beaſts of draft, 


as grazing or dairy ſtock, this chan Iceal 


would be moſt defirable. 

It is not my intention to recon 
mend, to breeders in general, t! 
adoption of one univerial breed 


' cattle ; but to ſhow that no inco leſs 


veniency, whatever, would ariſe 
the community, were the vari 
breeds of this kingdom, at leaſt, 

duced to one. Nor, after the chan 


hend, any inconveniency accrue 
individuals. | 

„At preſent, however, we ha 
ſeveral valuable breeds of cattle, « Th 
the iſland : and, in the diſtricts 
which theſe ſuperior breeds are eig * 
bliſhed, it would, I am clear r1bs 
opinion, be more eligible to1mpro | 
the eſtabliſhed breeds, than to in 
duce new ones. 

« Nevertheleſs, there are od 


. 
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he king 
h whic 
nected, 


ds of cattle are _—_— 
dered, in any moderate length of 
r ee grand purpoſes 
a | 2 
« In theſe diſtricts, therefore, a 
| breed is requiſite; and it cer- 
unly behoves the owners and occu- 
ers of them to introduce the moſt 


r|e& breed the iſland at preſent 

fords, or to raiſe a freſh variety, 
our reach ſtill nearer perfection. 

« To aſcertain the perfection of 

uttle, in —— 3 and K 
; ppacities of draft, dairy, 
1 d grazing ſtock, is a matter of the 
nts : il” tance in rural affairs, 
equi the ſubject having never, per- 
ſoil au been agitated, No Man may, 
great d preſent,” be equal to it: it is, 


ever, a ſubject to which I have 
ud more than common attention; 


e ud I will here ſet down what I con- 


hich, « 


al ch, at preſent, to be the moſt 
4 ble qualities of cattle, viewed 
arativef82 ally, in their three capacities. 
ether ee ſketch may, at leaſt, throw ſome 
draft, « tit upon the ſubje& ; and may be 


ceable to thoſe, who ſhall have 


an to think upon it, in ice. 
The head Goal and 12g to 
en the quantity of offal, and to 
Ie a livelineſs of diſpoſition ; and 
mleſs, for conveniency in 
A for general ſafety ; with the noſ- 
wide, for eaſe in work; and 
le eye ch iy and placid, and 
xility, in 


is chang 


o recon 
eral, tl 
breed 
10 inco 
| ariſe 
vario 


leaſt, 


1e chan e ſame intention. 

1 appr * Theneck thinand clean, to give 

.ccrue Atneſs to the forend, as well as to 
the collar, and make it fit 

we haf and eaſy. to the animal in 

cattle, ork, | | 


« The carcaſe large: and cheſt 


ſtricts 

wv ef , and the boſom broad, with 
lezrly bs ſtanding: out full from the 
 improue®*; to give ſtrength'of frame and 


ſtitution, and to admit of the in- 


to int * — — 
; ines being lodged within the ribs; 


re 0 ww giving freedom -to activity, 
e preſ L deauty to the general form. 
bre | 


broad, to 


The ſhoulders light of bone, 
and rounded off at the lower point, 
that the collar may lie eaſy ; but 

give ſtrength : and weil 
covered with fleſh, the greater 
eaſe of draft; as well as to furniſh a 
defired point of fatting cattle. © * 

The back, throughout, wide 
and level, as a acle of beef; 
the ſpine being ſtraight from the 
withers to the tail, to pleaſe the eye, 
and perhaps to give a due proportion 
and arrangement of parts. TS 

„The quarters long, lying up 
high, and ſtanding wide at the nache, 
to give ſize to the prime joints, and 
ſymmetry to the form. 

„The thighs thin, and ſtanding 
narrow at the roundboae, to give 
ſafety to the eue and activity to her 

uce ; an haps, for various 
other reaſons. 115 25 ; 
The udder large when full, but 
looſe and thin when empty, that it 
may contain the greater quantity of 
milk; with large « dug veins” to 
fill it ; and with / long elaſtic teats, 
for the greater eaſe in drawing it 
off. 
„The legs (below the knee and 
hock) ſtraight, and of a middle 
os 1} their bone, in general, light- | 
and clean from fleſhineſs, to leſſen 
the quantity of offal; but with the 


joints and finews of a moderate 


ſize, for the purpoſes of ſtrength and 


_— 

« The fleſh mellow, in the ſtate 
of fleſhineſs, and firm, in the ſtate 
of fatneſs ; theſe being, I apprehend, 
the beſt criterions of the fleth of 


| cattle: the back and ſides being 


covered, in either ſtate, as evenly as 
the carcaſe of this ſpecies of animal 
is capable of being covered, to give 
as even a diſtribution as poftible, of 
fleſn and fat; with a proportional 
quantity of the latter, on the inſide, 
to enable men to gratify their ſight, 
while they are gratifying their appe- 
K 4 | | tites, 


—— T_T EI ——— 


| 
| 
| 
: 


— eo ea ec IIS 
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tites, with that Jaid on without, and 
perhaps, to endeavour to leſſen the 
preſent import of foreign tallow,--- 


= 
. 
- 


apparently, enormous and inordi- 


nate 
„ 
middle thickneſs; this a | 
be, on the whole, the : but the 
roper thickneſs of the hide is, per- 
=o leſs underſtood, than any other 
property belonging to cattle. Breed- 
ers, dairymen, arable farmers, and 
graziers, differ much in their opi- 
nions reſpe ting it; and the leather- 
ſeller, perhaps, has not yet been 
conſulted. 


The colour, —any which can be 


joined with tlie foregoing qualifica- 
tions; it being, perhaps, of little, if 
any eſſential import. If I had the 
choice of it, it ſhould be white, or 
nearly approaching that colour. 

« The. conſtitution free from here- 
ditary diſorders, and inheriting the 


property of hardineſs, whether by. 


this term be underſtood, a ſuperior 
faculty of bearing hard weather, 
hard fare, or hard work; as well as 
that of milking well on good keep, 
while milk is drawn, and of fatting 

quickly, and at an early age, when 
milk is not required. 

« There are ſeveral breeds af cattle 
in the iſland; which come ſo near 
this deſcription, that, with attention 
and perſeverance, they might, in no 
great length of time, be brought per- 
haps ſufficiently nearly — ; 
except with reſpect to horns. : 

« Theſe are the breeds of Here- 
fordſhire, Glouceſterſhire, and South 
Wales, middle-horned breeds; the 
ſhort and middlehorned breeds of 
Yorkſhire ; the Suſſex, a middle- 
hot ned breed; with thoſe of Devon- 
ſhire and Somerſetſhire, of the mid- 
dle caſt of horn, but ſomewhat long. 
In yoke, in which the breeds 
here enumerated. are {till | chiefly 


{ 


The hide mellow, and of a 
ring to 


_ tivation, horns are as uſeleſs to cattle 


| conch gory 2b 2 — my 
& But, in harneſs, in which catt ann 
in every quarter of the kingdom ar 
1 worked, and i js int 
which, only, they are equal to every e c 


department of huſbandry, even th 
middle horns are — incon 
venient, and in a degree dangerous 
(1 ſpeak from ſufficient lence) 
and have, indiſputably, done mor 
than any other circumſtance, toward 
nting cattle from being uſed, 
in common, as beaſts of draft in hut. 
bandry. | 
« Wherever the long horn pre 
vails, as it does on a very conſider. 
able of the beſt lands of thi 
kingdom, cattle may be ſaid to be in- 
capacited as beaſts of draft; and, | 
no expedient can be hit upon topre- 
vent or check its growth, 1t becomes 
indiſputably neceſſary, to the per 
fection of Engliſh agriculture, to ex 
tirpate the long horned breed of 
cattle. 1 
Wherever the breed 


requires tc 


be changed, whether from the long ein 
horned, or any other imperfect breed fag 
common prudence dictates, that thq , cin 


moſt per ſect breed ought to be intro 
duced : and of courſe, in my idea, 
hornleſs breed, of the foregoing de 
ſcription. e 

« Horns, it is true, are natural ti 
cattle : the buffalo, in a ſtate of na 
ture, requires them: they are h. 
only defence. But, in a ſtate of cu 


as they would be to horſes ; and who 
of. two breeds of horſes, one wit 
horns, the other without ſuch an in 
cumibrance, would chuſe the horne 
breed ? What farmer, with his wit 
about him, would work a long horn 
ed horſe ? a horſe with large hea" 


horns, a yard or more long, bang'" i. . 
down below his mouth, ſo as to 7 : 10 
vw his omg eren the —. 7 


b. 
neceſ 


1 catt! 
om are 
and 1 
o every 
ren th 
incon 
1gerous 
1ence) 
e mor 
toward 
g uſed, 
in hul- 


rn pre 
"nſider. 
of thi 
o be in- 
and, i 


1 to pre- 
JECAINES 


he per 
e, to ex 


reed of 


uires to 


he long 


t breed 


that the 


e intrc 
idea, 
ing de 


tural te 
» of na 
are hi 
of cul 
o cattle 
1d who 
je will 
1 an in 
horne 
vis wit 
Fe horn 
e heav! 
nanging 
to . 
rack © 
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MINUTES relating to the AGE of FELLING 'TIMBER. - [153] 


wer, or Gang 2 
as to t 
within reach of it with ſaſe - 
— 
1 n 


t fit — 


e v them: and 


9 — I 
to ariſe from the chai | 4 
practicableneſa of producing 
i CO us 


09-1 MY CT »% 


— 


8 en to the PROPER 
TIMB 


=” 7 — 7 0 . SD T_T TT TY 


AGE of FELLING 


[From the Second ie, of the thine Work] 


. 


| December 1789, 


HESE calculations, and in- 


ferences, are not intend- 


[ to. excite a ſpirit of felling 


bb prematurely ; a ſpirit hie 
too prevalent-; but to en- 


our 0 aſcertain the proper age 


felling; it deing an incontrovert}. 


as that, in point 0 
e crime of fufferi | 
v long is h ter, than 

lat of cutting it down "it has 

ined its full growth. 
aln the ſormer caſe, there is no 
dale; the intereſt of money, and 
| ſucceeding. ſhoots, or the boſe of 
de land, ſtand againſt the loſs of 
of obey — 
principal, inter er- 
tot, and uſe of the land are all 
n away; ſo that 
ay as well as the proprietor, 
by the management. In 

{us caſe, cutting part befor 

3 fit 5 ſave other trees w --* 

more 1 but, in the 

Ker, the whole is , 

«There are men g fay that 
pu ought not to be ſpoken at all to 


el 


the com- 


times: while others PO and' r 

chend with more truth on their 

, that “ facts are always valu- 

« able.” For although a few men 

may make a bad uſe of them; men, 

in general, will apply them to 4 
better urpoſe. 

ith reſpect to ſhip timber, the 

a article by which the community 


can probably ſuffer in a premature 


fall of timber, it is of much too 
great Lupo importance, in this iſland, to 
ft to the caprice of ſentiment, 
and the ſecretion * facts 
« It avails not to nurſe up ſeamen, 
unleſs there ſhall be hereafter, on a 
certainty, ſhips to employ them. If 
the ſtate of navy be a fit ſubject 
of enquiry, ſurely the ſtate of ſhip 
timber E of ſtill more radical im- 


. Bur leaving the preſervation of - . 
ſhip timber to thoſe whom it moſt 
immediately c we 


cond to convider. woodlands 


pecies of 
* It 14 not ee proc. 5M 
wrong to ſuffer timber to ſta 
10 » it is right to take it down 
belore 
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before it be ſufficient! Up grown, 
Purpoſe of TE g. 12 — 
overgrown, but ing tim - 
ber, which is fit for tha purpoſe, 4 
Timber is ſeldom fallen pre- 
„but by the neceſſitous; or 
by thoſe. who have only temporary 
poſſeſſion of their reſpective eſtates. 
And what argument can prevail with 

this claſs of proprietors ? 
“Another claſs (and I truſt by 
much the largeſt) is compoſed of 
thoſe, who, — Brin their tim- 


ber merely as a profitable part of their 


ſeveral eſtates, take it down when- 
ever it becomes full grown, and a 


fair portuni offers. 
| third claſs of proprietors of 
— conſiſts of thoſe, who through 


falſe pride, falſe fear, or falſe economy 
ſuffer their timber to ſtand till it be 
overgrown : and if I have any other 
motive for publiſhing the foregoing 
minutes, on the ages of timber trees, 
than that of recording facts, it is the 
deſire of placing in its proper light 
the improvident management of 

claſs of proprietors; and, at the 
ſame time, to endeavour to form 
juſt ideas of a ſubject, which has 


This ſubject having been ren 
12 in a conſiderable degree 
— — 

1 he 
ſet down what — 


to me, alp**' 
preſent, the proper ages of fellin 
the four following ſpecies of timber 
IR to fifty jo tal 
un 
. 
. 4 Aſh, from fiſty to a hundred. 


« Oak, from one hundred to tw 
hundred. | 
«Very much depends on ſitua 
tion ;---on the ſoil and ſubſoil ir 
which trees are rooted. On d 
abſorbent ſoils, the oak and the e 
at leaſt, are obſerved to go off muct 
ihe than in cooler more reten 
1 
2 ere 60 los 
with a rocky ſubſoil r the 


oak going faſt to decay, at tu « 
hundred y ears old. In Ba the 
a cooler Nanen, it is N dul m a 
rofitable, at that age. In Stat ſee! 
ll wood a ſtill coole much 


fot, It is e profitable, anc 


wearing every a ppearance of being 
in a 7 ab), 5. taken down, 2 


not, heretofore, been brought before the age of a hundred and f ate! 
blic ; but which is pre. emi- years, ico 

nently entitled to a public "5 25 ſte f 

mem, 

8 demie 

Finnen 8 enen fe, qi 
iT | tent, 

| In 
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* 

tseleded from Tzxacrs Puirosor nIcAT, e and Misc. er 

j | e by the 1 Rey. Joux Joxrix. D. PD.] * 
i it w 

. thoſe, who, againſt the convictio a 

coo DDSKEVAE IONS. of War on conſcience, reject thi nt 

Arrow, in his Opu ala, en- doctrine of the Trußg laid down | * \ 

deavours to mollifyt e.damna- that Creed.“ 1 am glad to hear it — 

tory clauſes in the Athatiafian Creed. for.no cali! ny 


He ſays that they condemn only 


— 


perſon, I believe, can 
be guilty, of ſuch a fault,” 
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The more ivy er incredi- 
e any divine m » ter 
0 £ ſays mg ves oo to 
bed in believing it.” I wonder that 
Ich a man ſhould have ado fuch 
dorine, and have had fo little re- 
rd for his own reputation; for he 
o talks in this manner will always 
under the ſuſpicion of bein 
her a true fanatic, or a diſguiſed 
bldel, As to Bacon's editor, he 
th taken 8 care, _ in 
bs note upon this and in a 
keſace, — i. p. I us know 
tat be himſelf is not a fanatic. See 
keon's Works, by Shaw. As to 
kcon, he ſeems to have given way 
þ his fancy, and — bis wit, 
drawing up Chriſtian paradoxes. 
Vol. i. p 262. ii. p. 285.” Pont 
How little the duties of tolera- 
wh 1 were under - 
either by papiſts or proteſtants, 
a the —— caters is evident 
bom a letter of Melanchthon, whe 
ſt ſeems to have been a divine of 
nuch mildneſs and good nature. 
Concerning the burning of Servetus, 
* lays to Bullinger, « Legi quæ de 
erveti, blaſphemiis reſpondiſtis, et 
tem ac judicia veſtra probo. 
dico etiam Senatum Genevenſem 
Rte feciſſe, quod hominem perti- 
nem, et non omiſſurum blaſ- 
pemias ſuſtulit: Ac miratus ſum 


ln the firſt nt ſchools 
nd univerſities of Germany, moſt 
the ſtudents were very poor: they 


lyported themſelves by begging 
id inging ſalms from door to 
bor: they & 


udied by moonlight, 
nvictio ir want of candles; they were al- 
ject the (oſt ſtarved for want of fire; and 
Jown i Men went to bed with an empty 
hear it bmach : Yet the earneſt deſire of 


dition co 
ties, and they became private 


te, qui ſeveritatem illam impro- 
ud | | 


uered all theſe difh- 


rs. Our young folks now 
— the © aw Ih of | theſe 
hardſhips 
of their induſtry and learning.“ 
« Thaveſeen ſomedivines offended 
at thoſe women, who had their 
oves on- when they received the 
ent. They did not know, I 
believe, that in the ſixth and ſeventh 
— it was a law in ſome places, 
that men ſhould receive the 
conſecrated bread upon their bare 
hands; the women, upon a piece of 
white linen laid on their hand, which 
was called ad -minical, This infigni- 
ficant ceremony was comman 
one council, and condemned by 
another. See Dallæus, de Cult. Lat. 


7 0 4 
F. Dator B. faidin a ſermon, «An 
hypocrite is like a reed; ſmooth 
without, and hollow within.“ It 
was a tolerable conundrum ; but he 
2 all by adding, and toſſed 
about with every blaſt of wind.” T 
heard the ſame preacher ſay, If 
any one - denies the uninte 
ſucceflion of biſhops,” I ſhall not 
ſcruple to call him a downright - 
Atheift.” He might have ſaid pawn- 
broker, ſmuggler, or pick- pocket. 
This, when I was young, was ſound, 
orthodox, and faſhionable doctrine.” 
Alt is in the moral, juſt as it is in 
the natural world : great bodies 
draw the ſmaller after them. Ex- 
ample, cuſtom, faſhion, rule us.” 

« Auguſtin ſays, « Melius eſt ut 
nos reprehendant grammatici, quam 
ut non intelligant populi.“ It is 
not a bad leſſon for preachers: but 
here is another, and a better, from 
Quinctilian: „Qui ſtultis videri 
eruditi volunt, ſtulti eruditis viden- 
tur.“ 8 

ANNE C DOT ZS. 


“Cardinal Retz, as I remember, 


hot: 


= 


neſs 


ſays, that going once wich the 
to view a very fine ſtatue; his 


— 


to endure, nor a tenth 
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neſs fixed his attention entirely u 

the fringe at the bottom of the robe; 
from' this the cardinal concluded, 
that the was a poor creature. 
The — —_ — When 
you ſee an eccleſiaſtic in an high 
troubleſome about trifles, 

from him nothing great, and nothing 
_ + Somebody ſaid to the learned 
Bi « Rome is the ſeat of Faith.” 
It is true,” replied he; „but this 


Faith is like thoſe people, who are 


never to be found at home.” 

« One of Pere _ 2 

aradoxes, was his of the 

. He — the 
— wrote mr facred books 
upon ſheets of paper, or ſome- 
thing that ſerved paper ; 
rolled thera up one over another, 
upon a ſtick ; and that theſe ſheets, 
not being faſtened together, it came 
to in of time, that ſome 

of them 2 loſt, and _— diſ- 
placed. We might as well ſuppoſe, 
that the artiſt, — invented a pair 
- of breeches, had not the wit to find 
ſome method to faſten them up; 
and that men walked; for ſeveral 
centuries, with- their breeches about 
their heels ; till, at length, a genius 
aroſe, who contrived buttons and 
button-holes.” | 
A lawyer and a phyſician dif- 
puted about precedence, and appealed 
to Diogenes. He gave it for the 
lawyer; and fard, ++ Let the thief go 
firſt, and the excutioner follow.“ 
-* D— faid ofaſtupid preacher, 
who was forced to hide for debt, 
6 Six days he is inviſible ; and on 
Sundays he is incomprehenſible.” 

„Pr. S——, wrote a very ſmall 
hand, and crouded a great deal into 
his pages. He did it to fave the ex- 
pence of paper. He put one of his 
manuſcripts into a friend's hands to 


peruſe ;* who returned it to him, 


and afi 


with | this compliment, « If 50 ole 
reaſon as cloſely as you write, yo 0 ſhe 
are invincible.” - | ing te 
Sixtus the Fourth, having a gre ich 
eſteem for John Weflel, of Groeniu ie th 
gens one of the moſt learned men What 
age, ſent for him, and ſaid Melih 
him, Son, aſk of us what you will, to 
nothing ſhall be refuſed, that b lv: 
comes our character to beſtow, an 
r condition to receive.” M 
y Father,” faid he, « and off 
generous patron, I ſhall not H Ib 
troubleſome to your holineſs, 10% ti 
know that I never ſought after gre" th 
things. The only favour I have tiff er d 
beg, is, that you would give me 0! «A 
of your Vatican Library, a Gree - 
a Hebrew Bible.” „ You ſhag ti 
have them,” ſaid Sixtus: but wh 
e min are you! Why do 50 © If" 
not alk a biſhoprick ?” Welle! an 
ied, «4 becauſe I do not want one good 
he happier man was he: hayp It 
than - > oor pri ant : 
bibles in the OP if they h "9s 
them to g1 a biſhoprick.” | 
« The Ca bs rd þ adop 
liberty, when offered to them by t oh 
Romans, and obliged the Senate tne” ec 
ive them a king; ſaying, ast An 
[iraclites of old did to Samuel, Na bu 
but we will have a king over | pt d 
Such are the peaſants of Livonia lat 
they are ſlaves to the nobility, wit M* 
drub them without mercy. Stepb-W:*. thi 
Batori, king of Poland, commiſer 
ting their wretched ſtate, offered uncle 
deliver them from this cruel tyrann 4 
and to change their baſtinadoes ini A 
flight fines. The peaſants could able 


bear a propoſition tending to deſtr 
ſo ancient and venerable a cuſto 
and moſt humbly beſought the kin 
„that he would pleaſe to make 
innovations.” See Bibl. Univ. | 
161.“ | 

That rhetoric, ſays Selden, 
beft, which is moſt ſeaſonable a 
catching. ' We have an inſtance 
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tat old blunt commander at Cadiz, he cannot make him a man of 
jo ſhewed himſelf a good orator. honour.” 
ing to ſay ſomething to his ſoldiers When a man is raiſed from 
Rich er not uled to do) he nothing, nothing will content him.” 

| them a ſpeech to this purpoſe : r eee A 
What a ſhame will it be to you, be good, is a contrad ion: for 
gliſhmen, who feed upon good where there is force, there can be no 
b to let thoſe Spaniards beat you, choice.” 


ou will 

"that de x live upon oranges and lemons!” #« Habits, titles, and dignities are, 
tow, an viſible 2 of inviſible merits.” 

—« Mo MAX LI MS. | The law of nature, ſays Pom- 
and m og SEED ius, allows of over-reaching in 
| not fl © The man who is not intelligible ying , and Digeſt. lib. 
fs. 10 t intelligent. Yow may depend iv. tit. iv. 16. is Pomponius 
fter green this, a5 upon rule which will would have made a good father 
| have Ver deceive you.” „ confſeſſor to a tradeſindn. 

e me oA defire to ſay du which no « Hough Spiniite, who uſed w 
a GreelW* erer ſaid, makes » dedicate his works to the Trinity, 
oa thi | things which no one 6 . ſhould rather have dedicated them 

but wha” him v to Vulenm.“ n bt 

y do yo «Itmay be ſaid as truhpofa hae «Amongſt the „Bitte and the 


of an honeſt man, rr evils which Solomon beheld under 
& good as his dat tte ſun, and which we daily behold, 
« It is obſervable that. Pharaoki, one is this: an acceſs of tem 


e all t 2 -rI Ar win wo ' fortunes, to the detriment of the 
hey h ber compelled the Hebrews to for- —— hence it appears, that 
4 We the religion of their fathers, and much is a dangerous 
refuſe — that of the — am Such thin ind that tow perf ns have an 
m byt vements in wars bead n enough, — heart 
enate t ed for Chitin.” | 2 2 Us bear it.“ 

„ as ti © An abſolute prince never loues fon, rife" from a low ſta- 
el, Ns but abſolute ſcoundrels. See — as it ſometimes ſhews to 
over 1 arp es, Ion. 627 iss? advantage the virtuous and amiable 


erers are an mean aid ſordid; 2 which could not exert 
ey are miſchievous amd len elves before! ſo it more fre- 
Tp might be applied the —ͤ— * and ex- 
W: creeping thing I t, thoſe ſpots of the 
— ele mi thoſe: bak — — and 
o — « fins = — " 
can m a man — b 
r . 3 gs 
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7.1TRIN what fountain's craggy cell 
1 br Mas a. Delights the goddeſs Health w dwell? 
by 9 roof gil... 
Her richeſt ſtream in ſtealy ri 
. 2 * her hom locks} 
» parking high from potent 
I0 Britain's ſons her cup „ 
KRomantie Matleck! are thy tufted rocks, 
Thy fring d a. the dim retreat 
Where the coy N 8 fix'd her favourite "I 
And hears, reclin d the thuadering IN 
Indignant ge ultory tide 


His ru channel rudely Valid 
e — ſhaggy wreath is ſtain d with Dai gore! 
Or. does the dreſs. her Naiadtave; > 
v4 4421, 22 With coral-ſ poils from Neptune's wave, . 
older - And hold — revels with the train 


14878 . ON that tread the neighbꝰ ri main? 
i 31043 Any Fow — TH; 


* 
I 


50 10 0g | That frnghs wet. drops: 9 
as. "Brings back to trembling hope the drooping dride; 
1 Yi ain That in the virgin's check renews the roſe, 


And wraps the eye of Pain in quick nepoſe i! 
While oft flas elimbs the mountain ſhelving lerpe 's 4 
And calls her votaries wan, to . the gale 
That breathe's o'er Afſhton's vale, 
And from the Cambrian hills the lows Severn ſweeps. 


Or broods the Nymph with watchful wing 
Oer ancient Badon's myſtic ſpring ? 
And ſpeeds from its ſulphureous ſource 
The ſteamy torrent leren courſe; 


10: 3 ES Ti59] 


And fans th' eternal 9 9 6 — of hidden fire, 
In try unfathom'd beds bel b 
r magic taught to How 
** of Fancy's Gothic hre! 
Or opes the healing Power her choſen four 
In the i rich veins of > wa $ * mount? 
rom whoſe — 81 W 
mona's pu — ril's | | 
Its blaze —— Sim Fl wide, 
And waving groves array d in Flo faireſt ue. 


| Haunts the the feene, whete Nature lowers | 
O'er Buxton's heath in lingering ſhowers ? 
Or loves ſhe more, with ſandal 77%. 
In dance the Nympbs to meet 
That on the flow — — Hi 1 


Who, boaſtful o ſtately train f | 

That deign "his be plain, Wee 
IDO ng is ny way vil l 17 
Bore to Sabrina wreaths T 


aud wert bis paſtoral um Sith emblems new 
. — 9 ot E 
1 O genial Health, yet not alone 
y gifts the Naĩad . ſiſters . m̃ : 
Thine too the briny flood, and Octan's hoar domuin. 


And lo! amid the watery roar, To 
In Thetis' — ths ſhare: + 1 nal 
Where Portland Ai bros, endenden high | 

With rocks, in tugged majeſty 
Frown o'er the billows, and the form rn, 

Her treaſures of the deepito thare ts - 
Hail then, on this glad morn, the mighty Main! 
Which lends the boon divine ut lengthen'd daa aw 
To thoſe who wear the hobleſt regal bas: -. 
That mighty Main, which or its conſcious tidey -- 

Their houndleſ commerce pour on every — 

Their. dauatleſs banner beapsGublime ; :: not 9509 

Which wafts their pomp of war andi 
t i en * non © * 

2 (r I 2 gen 
N gui bunt 250 01 qt 99074! Aix 1:5 T 

In! ekolgtil h mor «2 Vi 


wide! 
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ODE to 8 U ERS TI TroN 
{From the ssen ren, vol. 1 


T dreadful was tht 7 or yo 
Strikes cold my fiet'ririg ſoul, 2 
O God ſome livid face and deadly exe 
Seems mid erte to roll. 
Avaunt ! tis Su ition's horrid gloom, | 
Deluſtve clouds the mind 
Demon accurſt! from Nature ſhadowy womb 
Of miſcreated lind; 
Of ghaſtly Fear and darkeſt Midnight born, 
ar in a blaſted dile 14 
Mid 8 woods and noiſome waſtes forlorn, 
— efnk bn pet ſhade, 00 
In the drear depth d 
The rear eg infant blood - — — a 
| 22 flame; and oer tn unhallo lade 
Hell's deepeſt —— 
Round the wicher dw ι,ues go; © | 
Mutt'ring death and diſimal woc, 15 
Oni tkeir uncouth features dire 
Gleams the ale and livid fire: 
The charm N nowar ir 
Shadows foub ant pi lf ira I 
Storm and — af 151 1 
Beating wind and ruttii ng hi! gf 2450 < 
| 1 r 1 0 f 
Dance yt — ö 


. 
To taint the breath ot AT? |: 


- 


Ae t TIS77? Nrn. 
When Terror hov'ring ver exch Aer ſenſe 
ates — Id — 


TR doin - Lee the ſua) view 
With horri = | 7 


And gliding * 
ien tend the ale. 

Oft near yon leaf-clad ſolitary fane, 
Whilſt morn yet claſps the night, 

Some Ghoſt is heard to ſo — — dmg 

Beheld mid moon- beam pale and dead to er 


"Dy Nor leſs unfrequent the lone trav'ller hears 


The ſullen-ſounding bell, © 

And the dim-Jighted tower awakes to fears 

Of haunted manſion, brake, or darkling 
Haſte thee, Superſtition, fly ! 
Periſh this thy ſorcery ! 

Why in theſe Gorgon terrors clad 

But to affright, afflict the bad, 

Tis thee, O Goddeſs | thee I hail, _ 
Of Heſper born and Cynthia pale, 
That wont the ſame rude name to bear, 
Yet gentle all, and void of fear: 
O come, in Fancy's garb array'd, 

In all her lovely forms diplay'd, 
And o'er the Poet's melting ſoul 
Bid the ſweet tide of rapture roll 
To dying muſic, — gales, 

w 


Mid moonlight fcenes an vales, 


Where Elves, and Fays, and Sprites diſport, 


And nightly keep their feſtive court ; 
There, mid the pearly flood of light, 

In tincts cerulean richly digt, 

Light-ſporting o'er the trembling green, 
- Glance they quick thro' the magic ſcene, 

And from the ſparkling moſs receive, 

Shed by the fragrant hand. of eve, 

The filver dew, of matchleſs pow'r, + 

To guard from harm at midnight hour 

The lonely wight, who, loſt from far, 

Views not one friendly guiding ſtar, 

Or one kind lowly cottage door 

To point his track acroſs the moor; 

Whilſt the ſtorm howling, tells his mind, 

Some ſpirit rides the northern wind, 

And, 'plaining, mourns his cruel doom, 

On tempeſt hurl'd, and wintry gloom : - 

Oft too, at eve's warm-tinted ray, 

The ling'ring bluſh of youthful day, 

Penſive, ſweet, ſeraphic lays, 

Soft-warbling wake the note of praiſe, 

Heard the echoing hills among 

Repeating wild the heav'nly ſong, 

Till loſt in ether floats away «Gs 

The laſt, faint, murm'ring vocal lay ; 

Theſe on the lonely bard attend, 

With hit the mountain's fide aſcend, 


# 


Or in the valley's lowly plain, > RH 


Rapturous breathe the melti ſtrain; 
Theſe life his foul beyond its clime, a 
To daring flights of thought ſublime, 
2790. 3 
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Where, warm'd by Fancy's bri feſt fire, 
He boldly ſweeps the ſounding lyre. 


Come then, with wild flowers, come array d, 
O Superſtition, magic maĩd! | 


And welcome then ſuggeſting pow! 
At evening cloſe Gr nas a | 


The GOTHIC HELL. 


[From the Dr. Savzus's Dramatic Sketches of Ancient Northern My: 


logy.] 


HOU land of horror! where eternal ſroſt 
Has built his icy throne, and dims the air 

With ever-hifling ſleet; when ſullen night 
Has ſpread her dingy veil, and biting blaſts 
Sweep. 0'er the ſolid ſeas and chill my frame; 
Muſt Balder ever pour the fruitleſs moan ? 
Muſt Balder's ſighs be mock d by ſhivering ghoſts, 
Shrill-flirieking from their caves ? Muſt. Balder's ſou! 
For ever ſhudder at the death-owPs. ſong, 
And ſhrink aghaſt from ſpeckled ſnakes that rear 
Their venom d jaws, and horrid hifs around ? 
Bright ſcenes of bliſs ! farewell l- ye ſplended domes 
For ever echoing with the joyful noiſe 
Of revelry and * harmonious; happy ſeats 
Ot happy gods, where from the gold - tipt horn 
They quaſt the honied nectar of the bee, ; 
With rapture liſt aing to the thrilling ſtrains 
That ruſh on ſounding wings from Braga's harp, 
No more ſhall Balder in your ſhining halls 
Catch with tranſported ſoul the ſocial zoy, 
And mix exulting with celeſtial bands. 
No, Balder, no ;—amid the giant-brood, 
Amid the yelling ghoſts of murderers . - 
Thou dwelFit—no more the cheering light of heav 
Shall meet theſe ſorrowing eyes; for here no beam 
Ot morning burſts with ſofteſt luſtre round, 
Nor here ambroſial eve with tragrant hand 
Scatters her ſweets ;---no ſilver- ſounding voice 
Melodious warbles to my ſorrowing ſoul. — "RE 
The ſooty raven fails around my head, 
And harſhly chaunts his hoarſeſt deſcant here. 
Thou flaming ſteed of day! whoſe golden mane 
Waves in the air, and pours a of light, 
Oft have I ſprung upon thy ſhining back | 
To trace the radiant hath, then mounted high 
The blue expanſe of heaven, and girt with beams 


LEES 
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Of dazzling a rejoicin 
DE aa 
of Splendor ela's ha 
— — realms of light. 
r 
weet muſic, mix d wi umer's 
2 acne 9275 a 
Oft have I wander'd in thy flow 9 
Holding celeſtial converſe ; Rl _ 
Thy ſtilleſt ſhades, and caught with eager ear 
The melting ſtrains that burſt from Braga's ſhell 
Attun'd to love; and there the beauteous form 
Of Frea blooming as the orient day 
Would bluſhing meet her Balder's ſteps retic'd, 
. Enamour'd green my godlike limbs, 
And drink the honied — of my lips; 
Then from her beaming eyes the of love | 
Quick ſhot.---Dear ſcenes of fleeting joy, farewell 
What now avails the form that Frea lov'd ? 
What now avails the eloquence that charan'd 


n Myr 


The — 2—A — bloody hand 
Blaſted my and daſn d me from the height 
Of j Ofyoy. to 81 — Le hated maids ! 


— . to weave the woof of fate, 
Yeſea woes w nd the flowers of — ; 

At length the raven croak'd---with joy ye ſnatch'd 

The cords of woe, and dipp'd the curled web 

Deep in the pitch — 3 

O thou ! who ſitt ſt upon thy ſhining bose 

Array'd in ſplendor ! Odin, Odin 

The ſorrows of a ſon, and turn thine eye, 

Moiſt with paternal grief, from ſcenes of glory ; 

Pierce thro' the thickeſt horrors which ſurround me, 

Extend thy daring arm, and drag thy child 

From caves of darkneſs to thy beamy hall.— 

Father, I aſk in vain---it is not thine 

To break the firm decrees of Fate unchanging ; 
But Balder, wretched Balder; here muſt mourn 

For endleſs er / 


REA“ Prayer to HEI A the Oels of Þ to rel 
2 1 from the Infernal Regions. 3; _ 


(From the me Work.] 


EEP in thy miſty Ty ker bo. | 
Alas bew wither'd touch of woe ! 
"Dir i» he tuſtre of his fading eyes, 
e full fadnch maths bis many brow. 


L 2 Quick 


Lis) 


% 


"Ty 2 os Os ly 
Quirk thro” his frame divine chill languors ſhoot 3 
The boaſted roſes of his cheeks are pale; | 

The winning tongue of eloquence is mute, 
And rending ſighs his heaving breaſt aſſail. 


Come gentle Pity clad in ſnowy veſt 
And ſeed thy haſty flight to Hela's cave; 
Then ſmiling hover o'er her melting breaſt, 
And ſweetly teach her yietding heart to ſave. 


And can'ſt thou, Hela, caſt a ruthleſs look 


On this ſad ſcene of deſolated charms ? 


Tear the black leaf from Fate's eternal book, 
And give the grief-worn Balder to my arms. 


Together let us climb the burning arch, 
Which darts its many- colour'd beams on high; 


iy gr Tet us ſpeed the rapid march, 
And ſeek the radiant palace of the ſky. 


Yield, Hela, yield! Valhalla's mournful towers 
No longer echo with the jocund ſound, 
No longer gladneſs gilds the paſſing hours, 


But pale-ey'd Sorrow caſts her ws round. 


Since Balder ſunk untimely to the tomb, 
Dim are the lingering beams of riſing day, 

The pale moon ſhrouds her ſilver orb in gloom 
And fickly nature doffs her bright array. 


DESCRIPTION of the CAVE and INCANTATION of the WEIRI 


SISTERS. 


From AxrRUx, or the Northern Enchantment, a_ Poetical Romanc 


By RICHARD Horz, LL. B. “] 


HERE, a vaſt cave, unknown to mortal eyes, 
Deep- buried in a pathleſs foreſt lies: 

Huge icicles, impending from the height 
Of beetling cliffs, ting d with tranſparent light, 
Like polifh'd ſpears revers d, its jaws ſurround, 
And ſhoot their many-colour'd.rays around. 
But darkneſs reign'd within; fave when retir'd, 
With quenchlefs hatred to mankind inſpir'd, 
The ſiſters meet; then-mix'd with vap'rous gloom 
Flames burſting thro? the central point, illume 
The diſmal cavern; while from realms profound 
Spirits unbleſt ariſe, and wheel around 


* This and the following extra from Arthur, were intended for the Poetical be 
partment of our Regiſter for the laſt year, but, were miſlaid till it was too late to ine 


them · 


4 


1 


VEIRI 


Omanc 


At night, or dewy eve, the Britit 
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In myſtic firs There now in orgies dire, 
'Gainſt Britain's prince to wreak their ruthleſs ire, 
Valdandi, Skulda join can man 
Th' unhallow'd'rite---4 the'deed without a name.” 
The deed, which ſtartles e en the fiends of night, 
At which, if acted in day's ſacred light, | 
The ſun, with horror ſtruck, had backward fled, ' 
Or veil'd-in dark'ning wor wn blazing head. 

Still from the D uons b poten ell ſpell 
Controll'd, dark words:of —— 
Unpleaſing to their ears: in wild — 
Tlrey beat their breaſts, and rend their ſnaky hair; 
Draw from their led ſides the guſhing blood, 
And ſprinkle & er the the flood; | 
And whilſt they brave the power who rules the ſkies, 
Invoke their kindred fiends with fiercer cries. | 
Earth ſhakes---more black the circling vapour flows, 
And the red Samnowitsneney cettmnr giawan | 


The BOWER' of INOGEN. 
{From the fame Wark.] | 


Wide-extended mound the beauteous ſcene 
Incircles, ſmiling with cker gat, green: 
Oer which, in A = on ei 
Huge, moſs-crown'd oaks, towering in 1550 pride, 
Their intermingled branches weave on high, 
And their thick gloom excludes day's gal 


7 | Dp 


When the br; 1 moon adorn d mae s Ip: led) plain, 
Before her ſight aroſe the fairy train, * 

In white plum'd helms, and 1.84 Ei» ſplendid hue, _ 
Cloud-form'd, and deck d with quivering gems of dew, 
And while, to crown the revels of the - — 


Obedient glow - worms lend their livin ving! nght, : 0 _ 
weep, 


Their ſweet-toned lyres the little m 
And the charm'd winds in placid filence fleep. 
A ſprightly band, accordant to che ſound, 
With — d ſteps i in circles print the ground - - ., 
At bluſh of morn they vaniſh from the view, LF. 
And night's pale empreſs wrapt in ſhades a 

E'en in theſe latter days, by foreſt iS <> 


The ſwain benighted oft Gel ſports has 1 -< 


Thus potent fancy can the ſenſe Pe. * 7 bs 
Yorm, and embody * her ad mou 1 
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From the Second Volume of Jr 14, by Miſs Wir TIAus. 


„ 00 E 73 
In ſim minds, and give to vacant - 
2 — Wiſdom 180 her ſons denies, aN 
— 5 ns ſweet and ſtrange alike her ay 
Th' inventive bard, and humble ſwain obey. 
Yet we in one, their lot ſo different, find 
The efforts of the lowing mind. 
That « ſcales invention's heaven. While cenſure vain 
And keen deriſion mock th unletter'd ſwain, 
And Fancy pid, them with her brighteſt 
And Fan wi bri * 
— A row her-various charms — 2 
m= Ar the ſight and ſoothe th enraptur d mind. 
ring in all its beau reigns, | TK 
And — miles amid is de plains; 
leams thro” fleeting clouds leſs fiercely bri t | 
anf decks their — ſkirts with ſoftened li 
No hail, no ſnow deſcends ; no ſtorms ariſe ; 


Nor thunder ſhakes, nor lightning 0 way ts op io 
with 


Sweet ſing the birds inſpir oy and love, 
And harmony reſounds from grove. 

The groves emſelves the richeſt very wear, 
Grac'd with the product of the circling year. 

With ceaſeleſs verdure, t —— crown'd, 


And charg d with fruitage 5 14 the ound, 


Ambroſial flowers, beneath, unn 
And load with rich perfume be — inks wide | 
oy hp orgy cups, foul wp 
in light, and foam 

There ſoftly murmur tho * =o 
Or ſhine remote the ſcatter'd een. 
Twas beauteous all ! with ſuc perfection wrought, 
Deſign ſeem'd nature---nature's happieſt * 


| The BASTILE a VISION. 


1 


De along whoſe opely bounds 
249 


Unviſited W light, 
flence dwells with night, 
8 8 the clanging fetter ſounds 
% Abyſs, where mercy never came, 
« Nor hope, the wretch can find; 
« Where lo ong inaction waſtes the frame, 


« And half annihilates the mind ! 
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a 4 2 Ws -\ 
« Stretch'd helpleſs in this living to mb, 
„Oh haſte, congenial death! 


« Seize, ſeize this ling' ring breath, 5 
« And apy ts unconſcious gloom--- 'f 1 


ae hallow'd ore, 
« Diſtinguiſh'd land, — are free?” 
| | 
Baſtile ! within th hideous pile, 
| ee, 2 
ſluniber ſ. weepin eye 
Terrific viſions hover near n | * 
He ſees an awful form appear if ; 


Who h to d cel 
Where err wie — vc 


IL . 


Oh, 8 
« Or thoſe fierce ſhapes controul ! 
* Leſt madneſs ſeize my ſoul 
„ That pour rous malſk of iron falls, 
I ſee! 4 Raſh mortal, ha! beware, 
« Nor breathe that hidden name! 5 
* Should thoſe dire accents wound the air, 
1 ** death ſhall lock thy fit ning frame. 


1 | 
« Hark! that loud bell which iullen tolls! 
It wakes a ſhriek of woe, u 81 
„ From yawning below ;* 
„ $hrill through this hollow vault it rolls!“ 
*« A decd was dome in this black cell, a 
$ Unfit for mortal eat K * 
1 A deed was done, when toll d that knell, 
$ No human heart could live and hear 
III. 3. 

* Rouze thee from thy numbing trance, 
Near yon thick gloom advance; 
The ſolid cloud has ſhook ; 
« Arm all thy foul with ſirength to look.—. 
« En ! thy ſtarting locks have roſe, 
« Thy limbs — fail's thy blood has frage; . 
On ſcenes ſo foul, with nad affright, 

« I fix no mote thy faſten'd ſight.” | 
L 4 « Thoſe [ 


— — —— _— CCS — > — 
* 


« 'Thoſe troubled pane melt . . 
I loſe the ſenſe 


With nature's execrations hurl'd, 


1 Tis her awak'ning voice commands 


6, ow offs: Tn *Þ 
x |. 1 


4 I feel the vital ait 

] ſee, I ſee the light of day — 

« Viſions of bliſs ! eternal powers 2 
« What force has ſhook choſe hated walls? 
« What arm has rent thoſe threat'ning towers? _ 
& It falls—the guilty fabric falls!” 


% 43 * 
4 1 
- 
1 N III. vo, - " 
W - 


« Now, favour'd mortal, now behold! 
« To ſoothe thy captive late, 


I ope the book of fate, Fa 


« Mark what its regiſters unfold ! 
« Where this dark pile in chaos lies, 


« Shall Freedom's ſacred temple riſe, 
« Andcharm an emulating 3 244 


I. >, 


« Thoſe firm, thoſe patriot bands, 

« Arm'd to avenge her cauſe,” © 
« And guard her violated: laws f 

« Did ever carth a ſcene difpl 

« More glorious to the eye of day, 

« 'Than millions with according a 
« Who enen kind? 


IV. - 1. eee f 4 
6 Does the fam'd Roman page ſublime / 
An hour more brigh 7 N 
« To animate the ſoul” 
& Than this, lov'd theme-of 3 time on | 
« Poſterity, with rev'rence meet, 
The conſecrated act ſhall her;, | 
« Age ſhall the glowing tale repeat, ARE" IS 
« And youth: ſhall +, ogra 12 : 


IV. 2. 


, "I. 


= * 
#5" II 37 


„ The Py while he fondly ſees 


« His infants round the hearth, _ 
« Purſue their fimple'mirth; 
„Or emulouſly climb his . 
60 28 more bewails their future lot, 
tyranny's ſtern rod oppreſt; 
hile Freedom guards his ſtraw-roof'd cot, 


6 « And all his uſe [oils ate bit. 


* 


| «14 IV. 2 p r 
« Philoſ bo. od, the grand, 
6 Of Fre-dom's.nobleſe deed! . . . 
« "Tis thine each truth to ſcan, £133 
« Guardian of bliſs, e 8 
« "Tis thine all human wrongs to heal, 
« 'Tis thine to love all nature's weal; 
« To giv ive each gen'rou Ke birth 
— hg v0 <0 


Commendation of MILTON: TASTE | in eee RURAL 
SCENERY, _ | 


LY 


* Saane a Poem, Ta af the Abbe de 
ah! 


In your love wild Nature's plan ; 
9 For God himſelf the model gave to man! 

When Milton's hands the bleſs'd aſy lum wove, | a 
Where our firſt parents wander d rich in love; * 
Did he with frigid rules each path feſtrain? 
Did hie in fetters vile the waves enchain ?. 
Did he a load of foreign ſplendors fling, 
O'er earth's ſoft infancy, and earlieſt ſpring ? 
With lovelich finckes . 

ith loveli ies ö U 
Of hills Mp5 the bright confuſion gay, | 
And ſtreams, that as they liſt, meand'ring play. : 
The doubtful paths that « ever wind along, 
Still with new views their varying joys prolong. 
There ever ſtra their eyes 1 120 delight, 
Unknowing where to fix the raviſh'd ſighlt. | 
Oer the green velvet of th' enamell'd meads, | | 
A thouſand trees wave gh their tufted heads | 
And charm each ſenſe of of taſte or view, 
kya bloſſoms fair, or fruits of rip awe hue. | | 

r in thick clumps, or ne n ll 
They cloſe, 2 7. 7 fly z here fr Nan ane p'ning glade, 
A landſcape, gay expands its o 5185 ning rms : | 


There to TER ground low ben PE ing ar, 
And gently check their ſteps, or in _ AM 


High o'er thei heads a verdant chapſet rear; 
Or as they mule beneath the noontide bow'r, 
Whe tould f ng th ln en hrubs the vine, 

y ng the luſcious vines, 
Where round Sah boy'r their verdant curtain twines > 
There bluſhing like the re ag while love 
Beam'd from each exe, Kee nee p | 
Ana" And 1 


Light as a cork. He 


0. 17 „ 

And to her youthful lover's longin arms 
Obſequious Tielded all her virgin — 
The genial hour exulting Nature hails, 
Their ſighs ecſtatic ſwell the gentle gales, 
Murmur the waves, fair ſmile the heav'ns above, 
And joyful earth con lates their love ; 

Whilper jhe oves, the roſe inclines its head, 


And inf freſh odours o'er the bridal bed. 
O ineffable O bappy pair! 


. How bleſs d, like you, who Aal their gardens fair 


May dwell, from painful pride afar, may rove 
Mid fruits * flow'rs with innocence and love. 


DESCRIPTION ef a SEA STORM. 
From ARA or Ge Fug n Author of the Villag 


83 from the ſhore they lavinch'd, 
Bound to no port, but deſtin d on a cruiſe, 


A morning's.cruife for fiſh.” Pleas d was the youth; 


With utmoſt joy he ſaw the wood ** 

Beheld his cottage dwindled tp a fl 

Obſerv'd the ſnow-white Cliffs to ti Fe and left 

Unfolding their wide barrier to hi view, 

And felt the boat bound gaily o'er the waves 
** helm ried, 

And right before the wind held on Bis courſe | 

Unheeding. "Twas in vain his vor friends 

Advis'd a diff rent courſe; to gain with eaſe 


The ſhore he left. He careleſsly went on, 


And never dream'd of danger and _ 
Never experienc d. Faſt into the wav 

Sinks the far diſtant ſhore. ©. The lofty cliff 

Stoops to the water, and his hoary brow 

At ev'ry wave ſeems buried in the flood. 

And now the gloomy: clouds collect. A ſtortn 
Comes mutt'ring o'er the deep, and hides the ſun, 
Huſh'd is the breeze, and the ie high fed wave, 
Portending ſpeedy danger, to the hore 

In lurid ſilence rolls. n tenfold gloom _ 

The ſtormy ſouth is wrapt, and his grim frown 


Imparts unuſual horror to the | 
Now to the ſhore too late young Gilbert turns. 
The breeze is ſunk, and o'er the mounting waves 
Labours the bark in vain. Wh the ſtout oar 
The fiſher and hisfon repair, and pull, 

Alarm'd for ſafety, till their owing? brows. 


Trickle with dew. And oft the anxiousyouth 
Looks you amaz'd, and ſees the lightning play, 


From A 
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And hears the thunder, and beholds a ſea 
Ready to burſt upon him. Oft he thiaks 
Of Anna and Sophia, and of thee 
Mugh-lov'd Maria, and thy aged fire, - 
Never perha mn, 4 to walk with you, | 
To hear you ip live upon your 2 
Ye hapleſs pair, what ſhall become of you, 
No brother to defend you, and no father? 

But faſt the ſtorm increaſes. The ſtrong flaſh 

Inceſſant gleams upon the curling wave. 
Round his dark throne in awful majeſty 
The thunder marches ; his imperious roar 
Shakes the proud arch of heav'n. And now the ſhow'r 
Begins to drop, and the —y 
Sweeps to the ſhore, and ſt 
Fen to the brink. Small di — 
Twirt WG 3 e i — 
Far, very far, appears the wiſh'd-for 
And lo! between yon rocks now 1 
Buried in foam, and high the milk furge tur 
Rolls its proud cataract along the 7 5 
Acceſs denying. To the frowning Air 
Approach not. Mark the ſtrong recoiling wave, 
Een to the baſe of the high preci 
It plunges headlong, and the ſt hill 
Wears with eterna battery. No bark 
Of times your ſtren L in ſuch a fea 
Could live a moment. Twere enough to wreck 
A Britiſh navy, and her ſtouteſt ak 
Shiver to atorns, 


* 


The COUNTRY BALL 


From AMUSEMENT, a Poetical Eſſay, by Hznay JaMEs Prs, Eſq] 


Bam | 
As not to boaſt its periodic ball, 

Where, when full-orb'd, Diana pours her light, 

And gilds the darkneſs of the wintry night, 

The 5 N and belles their hours employ . 

In the of faſhionable joy ;— 

Aſide the E. 'd handkerchief is thrown, 

— the fair ſempſtreſs — N her 1 ; 
he apothecary yy un 

Even the attorney 4 - op __ — gull 

And, as his > Ho dance 

Forgets to drain the 2 rſe of gold. 

To theſe 'tis joy. ut even the couttly train, 

Anxious the . of * bowl to drain, 


The 
I ̃ he liquoriſu boy the yellow 


Here heart: felt mirth illumines every face, 


JVC 
1 a C [ 


When, fully fated with each ſplendid ſhow 

That elegance and grandeur can beſtow, 

To rural ſolitude they fly, will there 

This faint reflection of amuſement ſhare. 

When from Southampton's or from Brighton's ſhore, 
Which charm'd when London's revelry was o'er, 
The fading beauty of autumnal hours, 
Recalls the ſportſman to his native bowers, 

To tell his neighbours all the toils of ſtate, 

Recount of public cares the enormous weight, 
And how he ſlumber'd through the long debate; 

His wife and daughters quit the Gothic 

To taſte the raptures of the ruſtic ball. 

The high-born miſſes, inſolent and vain,” oh 
Scorn while they mingle with the homely train, 
Still at the top, in ſpite of order, ſtand, 

And hardly touch a mean plebeian hand ; 

While madam, eager mid the card-room's ſtrife, 
Inſults the lawyer's and the curate's wife, 

Now ſmiles contemptuous, now with anger burns, 
And domineers and ſcolds, and cheats by turns: 
Pleas'd on the village gentry to retort 

Slights ſhe receives from ducheſſes at court. | VE 


The COUNTRY, FAIR. 
[From the ſame Work.) 177 


EH OL the tranſports of yon feſtive ſcene, 
B Where the wide country on the tented green 
Its inmates pours, impatient all to ſhare | 
The expected pleaſures of the ana fair !— 
See to the amorous youth and village maid _ 

pehari ſilken treaſury play's; > 22G 

mnel eyes, 

The champion's cudgel wins the envied prize; 
The martial trumpet calls the gazers in 
Where lions roar, or fierce hyenas grin.— 
Reſponſive tothe tabor's ſprightly Hand 
Behold the jingling'morrice beat the ground, 
The neighing courſer ſleek and trick d for 
Grains in his paunch and ginger in his tail; 
The dwarf and giant painted to the life. 
The ſpirit- ſtirring drum, and ſhrill- ton d fife, 
Preluſive to the warlike ſpeech that charme 
The kindling heroes of the plain to arms.— 
Here bliſs unteign'd in every eye we trace, 
Cel 
Ws le ( 
trrs F 


PG GS NE: eB 
For pleaſure here has never learn'd to cloy, 
But days of toil enliven hours of joy. 
oy, how unlike its unſubſtantial ſhade 
hich faintly haunts the midnight maſquerade, 
Where the diſtorted vizard ill conceals 
The deep ennui each languid boſom feels, 


And, but for ſhane, each vot'ry of delight, 
Fatigued with all the nonſenſe of the n 


ight, 
Would, like '{quire Richard feek with (ted eye 


Wreſtling and backſword re. | 
Nor do I fable—worn with conſtant care 

Of fev'riſh riot and fantaſtic glare, 

From ſplendid luxury our youth reſort 

To all the roughneſs of barbarian ſport, 

And leave each ſofter elegance of town 

To ſhare the paſtime of the ruſtic clown ; 

Croud to behold, on the forbidden ſtage, 

Chriſtian and Jew in bloody fight engage, 

Amuſement in a fra&tur'd thoulder ſpy, 

And gaze with rapture on a batter'd eye. 
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VERSES by VOLTAIRE,. not inſerted in his Works. 


[Communicated by a Friend.] 


VITATION d IODE” du R. P. de FAY fur SAINTE 


GENEYFTEFE *. 


ON Eſt· ce une deeſſe 
Qui offre à mes regards ſurpris? 

Son aſpect repand Pallegreſſe, 

Et ſon air charme mes eſprits. 

Un flambeau brillante de lumiere, 

Dont fa chaſte main nous &claire, 

Jette un feu mauveau dans les ans. 
Quels ſons! quelles douces merveilles 
Viennent de frapper mes oreilles 

Pour d'inimitables concerants ! 

Un chceur d'eſprits ſaints Jenvironne 

Et lui prodigue des honneurs : | 

Les uns ſoutiennent ſa couronne, 

Les autres la parent de fleurs. 

O miracle! 6 beautes nouvelles ! 

je les vois deployant leurs ailes 1 

ormer un Trone ſous ſes pieds. - 


Ce le premier ouvrage imprims de M. de Voltaire. n le compofa au College de 
|: Grand, od il etoit Fenſlonnaire et Ecoliere de Rhetorique ſous le Pere le Jay, et 


ken Perez. 11 fe treuve dans un recuell fort rare imprime le tems, 
p 


i 


Ah! 


ne 
Ah! je ſcai qui je-vois paroitre ! | 


France! /pouvez-vous 


I. Heroine qui vous voyen? 


Oui, c'eſt vous que Paris rẽvere 
Comme le ſoutien de ſes leys, | 
Genevieve, illuſtre Bergere, 
Quel bras les à mieux garantis ? 


| Vous, qui, par d'inviſibles armes, 


Toujours au fort de nos allarmes, 
Nous rendites victorĩeu ; 
oict le jour on la memoĩire 
De vos bienfaits, de votre gloire, 
Se renouvelle dans ces lieux. © 


Du milieu d un brillante image, 
Vous vayez les humbles mortelss 


Vous rendre & Venvie leurs 


Proſternẽs devant vos antels, - | 
Et les puiſſances Souveraines 
Remettre entier vos mains les renes - 


Du empire à vos lois ſoumis, 


Reconnoiſſant et pleine de zele 


_ Que u a- je · ſcù, comme enx 
- Acquitter ce que j'ai promis? 


Mais helas que ma conſcience : 
Moffre un ſouvenir doloureux ! 

Une coupable indifference | 

e ire oublier mes vœux. 

Conſus jen entends le murmure; 
Malheureux ! je ſuis donc parjure! 
Mais non; fidele dcſormais, _ 

Je jure ces autels antiques, 

Paves de vos ſaintes reliques, 
D'accomplir les vux que j'ai faits. 


Vous, tombeati ſacrè que jhonore, 


Enrich des dons de nos Rois, 


Et vous, Bergere, qui j implore, 
Ecoutez ma timide voix 
Pardorinez à mon impuiſſance, 


Si ma foible reconnoiflance 


Ce peut 6galer vos faveurs. 

D'an meme à contenter facile, 

Ne croit point Foffrand trop vile 
Que nous hai faifons de nos cœur. 


Lee Indes moi trop avares, 
* Font cal Tf en Gadtres mains, 


"MF 
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je n'a point de ces meubles rares W 
Qui flattent Forgueil des hu mains. 

Loin d'une fortune opulente 


Aux treſors que je vous preſente 
Ma ſeule donne du prix; 


Eh! quei, puis- je dans le ſilence 
Enſcvelir ces nobles noms 

De ice de la France, 
Et de ferme appui des Bourbons ! - 

ad is nos campagnes arides 
— nos attentes timides, 
ps rant = drow may ; 
Et par votre riere, ny” 7 
Vous diſarmates Wore 3 
Du ciel contre nous irritẽ. ö 
La mort meme, a votre preſence, : 
- Arretant fa cruelle faulx, 

Rendit des hommes à la France 
Qu'alloient devorer les tombeaux. 
Maitreſſe du fejours des ombres, 
Julqu'an plus d des lieux fombres, . 
Vous fites reveree vos loix. 
Ah m'etes vous plus notre mere, | 
Genevieve, ou notre miſere 
Eſt-elle moindre qu'autrefois ? 


Regardez la France en allarmes, 
Qui de vous attend ſon ſecours! 
'En à la fureur des armes, | 
Peut-elle avoir d autre recours? R N 
Nos flames devenus rapides 
ate 
Sont teints nos i . 
: 7 ied forts des teinghtes © 
Qui fonde {urd'illuſtre tꝭtes, 
Et frappent juſqu* & nos Jauriers. . 


ſe vois en es villes brulle | r 
8 2 Ca 
e vois des plaines deſolces | 

* vainqueurs meme faire horreur. 

i Vous qui finir nos peines, * 

Et calmer de funeſtes ſcłnes, 


R nous une aimable paix ! 
Que Bellows do iro huryie + 


q % 
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Sans ef ir den fortir EW 
m FRANC Neos AROUET. 


Etudiant en Rhetorique, 
28 & Penfionnaire au College 
| de Lovis Le Grand. 


— 


ODE to the GL o w. wo K M. 
| (By PzTER Pip AB, Efq.] | 


RIGHT ftranger, welcome to m 

Here feed in ety; here thy — ziel ; 
To me, O nightly be thy { ſplendor givin: _ 
O could a wiſh of mine the ſkies command, 


How would I gem gem thy kent nick lid'ral hand, 


With every ſweet dew of heav'n ! 


, doſt thau kindly light the fa train, 
Amd their gambo bols 2 the be ya, 

Hanging thy lamp upon the moiſten'd blade? 
What lamp ſo fit, ſo pure as thi 


Amidſt the gentle elfin band 2 . 
And ee bcrr erke a. 


Oh! may no feather'd foe diſturb. thy bow'r, | 
And with barbarian beak thy life devour :, 

Oh ! may no ruthleſs torrent of the ſky, 
O'erwhelming force thee from thy dewy ſeat ;. . 
Nor tempeſts tear thee from thy green retreat, 

And bid thee midſt the humming myriads die. 


Queen of the inſe& world, what leaves delight ? 
Of ſuch theſe willing hands a bow” r ſhall form, 
To guard thee from the ruſhing rains of night, 


And hide thee from the wild wing of the ſtorm. 


Sweet child of ſtillneſs, * "midſt the awful calm 
* pauſing nature thous art — to dwell; 
ſilence to enj 


And ſhed through e 


the Si the imp of noiſe and ſtrife, 
Who courts the harm thet nerd dackers life; 
Bleſt when the paſſions wild the ſaul invade ; 
How nobler far to bid thoſe 5 N 8 1 
To taſte like thee, the luxury of p 
And ſhine in folitude and — 


r OE r. R 1 
do E ks BARN: 


Y 1 attack d, 
When Thebes, in day of yore, ata, 


Aid nought the fury of the troops coyld hinder Koda 


What's true, yet mary'lous to rehearſe, + 
So well the common ſoldiers reliſh'd verſa, | 
They ſcorn'd to durn the dwelling-houſe of Pindar. 


With awe did Alexander view 
Phe” _— of —_ 2 couſin too, 
nlding, thus | he by . 
. mark that 1 
& @ That lodging tells a melancho 
Bd (great 40 and there he died 


« There Pindar 
« The Kit of ſe, all nations know it, 
« Was cel this 
And made'i by his ſtrains : : 


« Ah! could I find like him a bard, to ſing me; 
% Would any man, like him a Poet bring me z 


« WW 


4 But, ah! Parmenio, the ſons of wen, 
„ This world will never ſee his like 
« The greateſt Bard that ever breath d is dead! 
General Parmenio, what think you ?”.... 
Indeed tis true, ege, tis very true, 
Parmenio cry d, and, hin ſhook his head: 


Then from his pocket took à knife ſo nice, 

With which he chipp'd his cheeſe at cla onions, 
And from a rafter cut a handſome flice, 

To make rare toothpicks for the Macedonians ; 

Juſt like the toothpicks which we ſee 


As eee \ Shakeſpear's mulb'ry-tree, 


[Kew not to proph Squire ad Knit 
had they known nd he ror e 
— Monarch 5 


Kay = 


- 
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| Anacreon, Sappho, an 


. i 
at ; 2 20 
* 


/ * 


aà n m n 


Daughter of thatch, and ſtone, and r 

When I, no longer fleſh and blood. 
Shall join the ric ards ſome half a dozen; * - 

. Meed of high worth, and, midſt th Elyſian plains, 

To — and Alcæ _ read my ſtrains, | 
my great old Couſin; 


On thee ſhall Nang! neration ſtare, * 

That come to King e and to Dodbrook 2 . 
For ſuch thy hiſtory, * mine ſhall learn | 

Like Alexander ſhall they ey'ry one 

Heave a deep hy and fay, « Since Peter's zones 
« With rev reuce t us look upon his Barn.“ 


pe 


on the DEATH 'of Mis. HOVARD:: 


9 % 


th Dr. Aran] 


SWARD; thy taſk is done! th maſter calls, 

And — thee from * br s diſtant walls. 
« Come, well approv'd my faithful ſervant, come! 
« No more a wand'rer, ſeek thy deſtin'd home. 
Long have I mark'd thee with o'er-ruling 
« And ſent admiring angels from on high, 
« To walk the paths of d nger by thy oy fol. 
« From death to ſhield thee, through ſnares to euider + 
« My miniſter of good, * _ 5 way, | 
« Andſh 1 ing ray. N 
« To ſoo 1 * — with Mind Cad unhop'd relief 


© My creatures loſt---and whelm'd in guilt. and grief; 
1 Pye led thee, ardent, on thro' wond 
To combat human woes and human crimes. - 


ring climes, 


« But 'tis enough thy great commithon's o'er, 
6 NY rove thy taith, thy pi thy love, no more : 


or droop, that far from country, kindred, Er 


4 « Thy life, * duty long devoted, ends; 


*« What boots it where the hi h reward i is giv'n, 
Or whence the foul tri: e 


SONN-ET to we sETTIN GIS UN. 
From Mrs. Peanzon's Poems. 


PARIKT of dang at Fj PS ae 
The veil of evening thy reſplendence 1 1 | 
See thee empurple yon ſlow- ſailing 1 
- Andv'er the e & 


* 
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And from this hei ports race 
| pelo yur oak checking the 


innet's "IG 


Hear its mellifluous cadence die away, 


' 


And mark the rock-roſe droop beneath the dew ; 7 


The grandeur of his powerful hand I on, 


Who clothes in amber light thy morning-throne, 


And bids thee in the zenith radiant ſhine ; 
But when from weſtern ſkies thy beauty flows, 
His mercy in thy ſoften'd ſplendor glows, 
And fills my penſive ſoul with love wine? 


SONNET to HOPE. 


H, ever kill'd to wear the form we love! 


To bid the ſhapes of fear and ief depart, | 
3 Ho with one . remove 


The laſting ſadneſs of an aching hea | 
Thy voice, benigh enchantreſs ! let yon hear ; 
* that for me ſome pleaſures yet ſhall bloom ! 


at fancy's radiance, friendſhip's precious tear, 


Shall ſoften, or ſhall chaſe, misfortune's gloom.--- 
But come not glowing in the dazzling ray 


Which once with — illuſions charm'd my eye 


Oh ſtrew no more, ſweet flatterer | on my way 


The flowers I fondly. thought too bright to die, 5 
"Ip ions leſs fair will ſooth my penſive 


aſks not happineſs, but longs for reſt! 


SONNET to the MO ON. 
[From the Second Volume of the ſame Work.] 
F= glitt'ring colours of the day are fled--- 


Come, | melancholy orb! that dwelt with night, 
Come! dad o'r earth the wendiln luſtre ſhed, : 


Thy deepeſt ſhadow and thy ſofteſt light. 
3 congenial is the gloomy grove, 

When with faint rays the ſloping u ſhine; 
That gloom, thoſe penſive rays, alike I love, k 
Whoſe ſadneſs ſeems in 4 0 y with mine! 
But moſt for this, pale tb? thy ht ie ght is dear. 
For this, e ! I 

That while I pour the unvailing + 

And mourn — to me, in youth is loſt ! 


Thy light can vi 
And ihe Mule to ot wing ar 


de 
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[From the Firſt Volume of Jouia, by Miſs Wikinans } 
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T0 Miſs ELIZA C— N, on reading her Anſwer to a Sonnet addreſt 

to the Muſes, in the Nw AnNuAL RitcisTzs of laſt Year, in whic 


Anſwer ſhe urges the Poet to ſuppreſs his amorous complaints, aud 
employ his Muſe on ſome facred Subject. W org ; 


- [Anoriginal Communication, | 


| Nil ſine py 
Poſſunt honores,——Hoxacs. 


Dien d thy aid my drooping laurels die! 


| ES! charming critic ! Leondemn each line! 
Your taſte corre, and judgment diſapprove ; 
No more I wail. the pangs of hopeleſs. love, 
| Nor brave the vengeance of the tuneful Nine, 
Se Fain would my muſe eſſay ſome truth divine, | 
And the chang'd * chords with ſacred. rapture move, 
I'd aſk no angel to inſpire the theme; 
No prophet's viſion ! no extatic dream! 
Eliza's wiſh ſhould aid ſupply. 
Methinks I feel the halſow d frenzy ſtrang ! 
Lo! martyr'd ſaints attract my mental eye, 
The Lamb triumphant mid tha vocal throng, | 
| | | unequal I fach.ſtrains decline, | 
| | A theme ſo awful needs a muſe like thine, 


| W. T. 
N FER SONNET to the ſame, occaſioned by'one of that young Lady's, addreſſ 
| to Mercy; in which ſhe mean or, Author of ng to Mx T 


' CHOLY, in the New \AnNuaAL REGIsTEx of laſt year, with indulging 
y Diſpoſition, and. encourages him to lock forward to happi 


ko "Da [An original Communication. 


: N e 2 VinGil.. 
In forrow”s ſchool Eliza learn'd'to feel | 
A ſtranger's woe, and Pity's bam can heal, 


\'URE Mercy ne'er affurn'd a fairer form 2 
x: Her buſy whiſp'rings ſoothe my troubled ſoul, 
The wayward paſſions own her ſoft controul, 
-., Feel vernal.funthine, and forget the ſtorm. 5th | 
* Chang'd Chords. Pacer has obſerved, when ports intended to fg any d 
extraordinary, they uſcd to change the Rripge of their lyres—fidibus novis. Wh 


% 
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Whoſe peſt-charg'd winds fo lately could deform 

Reaſon mam 's pride ! that ſhe with poiſon foul _. | 
m'd the hen "and drugg d the eee £ 

Hence Melancholy] ſeek the gloomy cell | 
Of cloiſter'd monks, remote from beauty's eye, = f 
Who uſeleſs waſte their lives in apath | 
But henceforth foſter'd in my breaſt ſhall well 3 
- Youthful defire, and joy, an revelry: 
Sweet Mercy comes to baniſh ev'ry pain, 
The Loves and Graces fmiling in her train. W 1 
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P. eaſting our eye over the ar- 
rangement of our materials for 
the Hilt 

ture of the preſent year, we meet 

with a very numerous catalogue of 

publications of which we. cannot 

avoid taking diſtinct notice, in con- 

ſiſtency with the plan which we have 

adopted, and to avoid the moſt 

diſtant ſuſpicion of invidious ſelec, 

tion. It is our wiſh,” however, not 

to extend our remarks to an un- 

neceſſary length, while we do not treat 

any uſeful or important work with 
intentional or unbecoming neglect. 

Our Theological Liſt begins with 

a publication which we had not ſeen 

when we gave our account of the 

Domeſtic Literature of the year 

1789, to which it is properly to be 

referred: Annotations on Geneſis, 

with Obſervations Doctrinal and 

Practical, by the Rev, Thoinas 

Harwood.” *In this work the au- 

| thor does not profeſs to give a new 
tranſlation of the Book of Genefis ; 

or to found any claim to ſuperior 
merit on the diſplay of his own 

critical ſkill. His object appears to 
have been, to collate the remarks 

of ſuch different writers as have 
heen held in high eſtimation, and 

to adopt ſuch of them as ſhould, in 

his opinion, tend to elucidate any of 

- the- paſſages of the original. The 
 defign of Mr. Harwood is certainly 


deſerving of praiſe ; and he is to be 
— 


for the diligence and 
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zeal with which he hath proſecuted 
ory of the Domeſtic Litera- 


' criticiſm. To the work of Dr 


* 


* 


by [ 182 1 2 > E:.- 4 


v* Ss * 
; pot 
= 4 # 
ine of t 
1 
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it. We are, however, of opinion, 
that many of the annotations which 
he adopts, are ſuch, as an intimate 
acquaintance with the imnrove- 
ments introduced in the preſent age 
of biblical criticiſm would have led 
him to reject, as © reſulting more 


from the effervefcence of fancy than 

the deciſjon of judgment.” * 
Dareg op preſent year Mr. Gen- and 

tleman publiſhed the fourth 


volume of the Short and Plain Ex- 


tion of the Old Teſtament, &c, hie 
y the late Rev. Job Orton. Thi part 

volume maintains the ſame charafter WW have 
with the ing ones, of which u it is 
have already expreſſed our opinion WM va, 
It contains the books of Ezra, Nehe I Sho 
miah, Eſther, Job, and the Pſalms. tamil 
The « New Tranſlation of Ifaiah i ritt 
with Notes ſupplementary to tho T. 
of Dr. Lowth, late Biſhop of London of pe, 
and containing Remarks on man) by th 


parts of his Tranſlation and Notes, b. 
z Layman,” is a learned and inge 
nious work, which will be hight 
prized by the ſtudent in biblic: 


Loth our tranſlator aſcribes a hig 


degree of merit, while he contenc i 

ths he left room for conſiderable = 
improvements. Beſide availing hin... 
ſelf of the ſame ſources of emenda 5x th 
tion with the Biſhop, he has deriveq of his 


aſliſtance from ſome ſources whic 


were lected by him, and fro 
dthers which were opened aſter 5 


. / - 
e q 


the publication of his Tranflation obſcurities which abound in our 
and Notes; particularly, from De common verſion. © wy 9 

R Roſſi's Collection of various Readings — Dr. Geddes's general Anſwer 

E from Manuſcripts and Editions. to the Queries, Councels, and Criti- 

With theſe helps, and a degree of eiſms, that have been communicated 

induſtry and eritical {kill which are to him ſince the Publication of his 

dat rarely to be met with; the au- Propoſals for printing a new Tranſ- 

tor of this work has given a verſion lation of the Bible,” is a treatiſe re- 

of the moſt” ſublime of the Hebrew plete with learning, ingenuity, and 

| ſuperior to any which the good humour. It is uot pefſlible for 

Enghſh language hath hitherto been us to follow him h the com- 

able” to boaſt of. In his arrange - preſſed view which he has given us 

ment he hatk, we think, with ad- of he ents in fupport of his 

ſecuted WY: vantage” to the illuſtration of his plan, and his anſwer to the various 

pinion, original, departed from the method criticiſms uhich have been con- 

which of bimop Lowth, who rendered veyed to him. They are acute, 

atimateſi we prophet in lines or hemiſticks, forcible, and liberal, And if in 

prove. poetry, and hath adopted the any inſtapce we differ in opinion 

ent age —— 2 — trom the ref le author, it does 

ave led of proſe. The work is divided into not — iſh our — of the 

3 More cy ſections; not into chapters gen excellence and importance 

Y than we org theſe, however, are in- af his work, to which we again 

ſerted in the margin. The eritical 2 with fucces. The liſt of 

r. Gen- and explanatory notes, which are his ſubſcribers,” though not fo 


fourth numerous and valuable, chiefly, numerous as his merits entitle him 
ain Ex. placed at the end of the volume, of 40, is, nevertheleſs, very reſpectable. 
t, &c. N hich they form by far the And it will give pleaſure to every 
Thi part. After the opinion which we liberal mind, to find among the 
racte 5 ſame 
ex a have already expreſſed of this-work, ſubſcribers to the verſion of 


it is almoſt unneceſſary to add that the Scriptures, the public libaries 
we'warmly recommend it to thoſe of Monaſteries in Germany, of 
who would cultivate an accurate and ſeveral of the colleges in the Engliſh 
familiar acquaintance with the ſacred and Scots Univerſities, and thenames 
n of ſeveral Catholic biſhops and 


pinion 
, Nehe 
ſalms. 

FIſaiah 
o tholg 


ondon of Plalms, with a Preface and Notes, | bliſhed church, and many of the moſt 
maß by the Rev. Stephen Street, M. A.” reſpectable of the Diſſenting clergy . 
otes, b aifords us another inſtance of a com- he defign of the « Short Critical 
| a. mendable endeavour to extend the Diſſertation” on part of Gen. i. 21, 
* "boundaries of fHacred literature, by the Rev. James Hundis, is to 


But ü we are diſpoſed to ſhew, that the word which our 


of Pi beſtow all due praiſe on the trarflators have rendered whales, 
2 biz of the worthy author, and on the ſhould haye been rendered 'croco- 
yrary diligence and learning which his diles. In this | opinion, which 
| 


reſearches and conjectures diſcover, he ſupports by ſeveral ingenious 


hin we think, that by p him- he | ced 
g to him- arguments, is countenanced by 
menda ſelf the Look of Pill: the ſubject ſome of our beſt commentators, 
yo of his critical labonis, he undertook as well as by the moſt probable ſenſe 
* ie too arduous and difficult a taſk. And of nearly thirty other paſſages in 


we cannot ſay that we have found - which the ſame word occurs. 
much light thrown by him on the r ner 
” a 4 + , and 


* 
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The +4 New Verſion of the Book + clergy, united with thoſe of our eſta- | 


11 


(69) DOMESTIC! LITFRA TUR. 


und R pocrypha, in bich is given 


their Contents, and Authors, &c. by 
. Robert Gray A. 8 
and int nt f which 

4 to thoſe who have not 


. — The plan 
which the author is fimular auler 
with that of bi ercy, in his 
to the Neu Teſtament; but 
E more diffuſe, — | aboundi 
a greater varie m 
cuſſions. — from 


[ment wind they Gore, vr 


honourable to — 


—— | 
| this general — 1 Ing of Mr. aſſertion of our — that of 


_ knotty 
kane ta — ky his opinions, 
we may mention the integrity of the 
es of the Qid - Teſtament, the 
- 4nſpiration. of ſome particular parts 
1 the typical meaning of years 
ſame of the Jewiſh ceremonies, and 
the double ſenſe of.prophecies. - 
They who are — to the 
Audy ar —— 
ture, will receive wi 
2 Seven Prophetical Aan or, a 
View af che different 
| Periads mentioned by Daniel and St. 
hn ; wherein the — woes 
under each Period, are 
belly ated. from Hiſtory, and - 
compared with the Predictions ;. by 
. — 99 
2 —— the author hath been pro- 


men, — commennd on te 


4 


ciently adepts 'in ſpeculative 
I feel the eben 


in i 
re — 
nen 


— — 


him aligning to mankind two 


'7* 
2 


PEI _ Hun 


— the finſtto-the Millen. 

— and the | ſecond. to the laſt 

— ; the 

— A. D. 3444 !! 
reconcile | 


Fe 


— 
tures, by pointing out ng 
ſenſe and — of the Sacred 
Writing,“ is the - reſylt — many 

labour and attention, and is 
— to the world with a degree of 
modeſty and diftdence, that very 
paw recommend it to the ac- 

ceptance of the reader; This work 
i on not intended as a ſubſtitute to 
3 labours of the many learned 


ſcripture ; but rather as an intro- 
jon to them. It is meant to give 

in a ſhort compaſs, a general idea of 
what the commentator diſcuſſes at 
large: to give the ſcriptures in ſuch 
a dreſs, as (the author humbly ſup- 


poſes) 20. 8 2 have ee in, 


2 1 


DOMESTIC: L ITERA TURE. if 


but juſtice to tar be - according” to the different views 

— it with wary conkders- which his readers may entertain of 

ble ſucceſs. For, notwithſtanding Chriſtian doctrine. They whoſe 

hat; he may ſometimes appear to opinions accord with the articles af 

too much in the language of our eſtabliſhed church, will be led, 
— i he is, in as well from his 

en- from the collatera ſub 


ioofthe biblical ſcholar: Introduc- 

—— Gilpin as t Paralick, vallefted from Bibles 
pren 2 general preface, which in- and Commentaries which have been 
dudes a view of the ſtate of the worid 

«the time of our Saviour's ap- 
paarance'; the moral and political 
luracber of the Jews; ſes 
which prevailed among them; tlie 


ge” To 2 | 


inful accuracy, a 
work of this kind muſt be indebted 


| — the author 
in an uncommon de- 
. 6 | 155 And it is but juſtiee to ſay that 
dathe Lord's Prayer,” was publi has executed his plan in a manner 
by him, principally with a view to that renders him 4 of 'the 
the ſupport of the literal 2 patronage of the public. | ww 
of our Lord's Among the . which 
the pr, or the devolgy the — have appeared in defence - of 
doxology of the prayer. — — 
e plan, he. diſcovers the moſt honourable rank is due 
ingenuity and adroitneſs' in „ Horz Paulina or, the Truth of | 
criticiſm, Whether he hath written n — 
n manner to produce conviction, evinced, by a bear hs Nane, with | 
C Epiſtles which bear _ 


8 


| the Aﬀtsof the Apoſtles, and with one The Groundsand — ofth 

by William Faley, M. A. truth of Chriſtianity, by 
Archdeacon of Carliſle.” The au- Queſtion and — ab 0 
chor of this work does not purſue the uſe of the Voun leſs i 
the beaten track, which has been ſo ' ſtructed Chriſtians, the late Re 
- frequently occupied by the advocates - Mr. Milway,” will be found to be 
_ +for- revelation. His object is, 4 to - judicious and uſeful performance 
drin guy; from the acts of the - affording à compreſſed, but pe 


< another; 


2 


epiſtles, ſuch 
- amples of undeſigned coincidence.” the capacities of young perſons, by 
He has, alſo, 4 ſo far enlarged upon for the — _ informatiot 
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and from the 8 
ages as furniſh ex- Chriſtianity, adapted not only t 


: this plan, as to take into it ſome of thoſe who are” in more advance The 

. circumſtances found in the epiſties, periods of life. It is to the honoul Cofpe 
«which contributed h to the of Mr. Milway's' memory, that, or how fa 

+. concluſion, though not ſtricriy ob- ſuch a fubject, he hath avoided 1d: W 
Jects of 1 * urſuing approaches to polemic controvetſy be C. 
dis deſign, Mr. Pale &s his and given ſuch a view of the Chriſi de. & 
arguments with a degree of candor tian doctrines, as all liberal mind ble 
and liberality, — have a very however ditfering in opinion, wii 3 * 

| 2 e and un- acquieſce in. authors from be ev1 
pPrejudiced — — not re- whom he has — his principa but th 
ire that the truth of any part of aſſiſtance are, Grotin, Clarke * 0 

- the Apoſtolic Hi we be taken Lardner, Chandler; and Grove. un fe 
for granted. aſks for the To thoſe who have not —— nenda 
ſame credit as be given to — larger works, the « EN mad, 
vriti to have been che I. and Jnſpiration 2 thai eaume 
lately diſcovered in | the library-of the Holy Scriptures; by D. Taylor, WW thor 
Eſcurial, and to come to our hands will be an acceptable and uſeful pre the 
deſtitute of any extrinſic or collateral ſent. The author does got enter intq I ts, at 
evident whatever.“ And from a a full examination ot obje&tions, bu ventit 
.fair c iſon of facts and circum- offers to his readem * ſummary of vith-p 

| ances,” which: eſtabliſh an evidence the principal arguments in favour o it. 
ſuch as never was recurred to in at- the fide: ob the. ve queſtion which hy r« 
 - eeſting falſehood, he, in a maſtery takes, collected different au l no 
and ſatisfactory manner, draws the + thors, — arranged with — 2 of ſuck 

_ «concluſion; that the perſons and and a Th 
- tranſactions ſpoken of were real, the believer wil not find any thing in gal 7 
letters authentic, and the narration Mr. Taylor's View of the Doctrine oi which 
true. This work is diſtinguiſhed of Inſpiration, which will give Kingd 
throughout by that at ingenuity, acute ſhock to his prejudices. Men, 
neſs of inveſtigation, and critical The: Letters addreſſed to the like oz 
ſxeill which have on former occaſions, Apologiſt for the Religion of Na ren 
given a high of reputation ture,“ are the productions of a candiq i vulties 

to the name writings of Mr. and well-informed mind, anxious to to t 
Paley. And it is with great pleaſure counteract the poiſon, to individual nity 
— in the volume before us, we and ſociety, conveyed in the wilde Ptgnt 
have ſeen theſe talents ſo ſucceſs- opinions of that writer. The poli "*ligio 
fully exerted i in the cauſe of __ tions of his -opponeat are conteſte f vt ary 
i. A | 9 ani ability 29 \ aL 


ns oft {ſkill much 


more than ſufficient 
7 expoſe their futili — ex- 
vage and his in, 


this 8 will 1 with 
keeptince | from | believers, in the 
pdrine. of, a future — 1 

may, boweyer, except 2 
of tore author's * . and 
icylarly a what on 
» inſuf ow of the natural 
"or far the immortality 1 

ſou i | 

Jones « Obſeryations on the = 
Goſpels, ſhewing their Defects, and 
how far thoſe Defects 
the & Compile of St. Paul, have miſled 
ers of. our Church Ser- 


feeble attempt of one who ſtiles hum- 
& a Friend to Truth, to weaken 
the evidence in favour of revelation, 
But there is not any thing ſufficiently 
ew or ſtriking in his work, to ob: 
rin for it any great ſhare of cots 
mendation from the moſt ſceptical 
nind. It is ſolely employed in 
mumerating what a to t 
uthor to 3 or inconſiſtencies 
in the goſpels, the acts of the apoſ- perf) 
des, 2 > epiſtles; and in com» 
nenting on the Scri Hiſt ory 
vith pertneſs, which he miſtskes 2 
vit. The friends of Chriſtianity 
may reſt aſſured, that their reli 

has nothing to W the wt 
of ſuch foes, - 

The treatiſe entitled Theolo- 
gical Tracts, in Verſe and Proſe ; in 
which it is tried to ſhew chat the 
Kingdom. of Heaven is governed by 
Men, who are among us and alive 
like: ourſelyey,” under the pretence 
of removing the doubts and diffi- 
culties — to the free enquirer 
nto the divine origin of Chrif- 
tanity, contains a, covert, but im- 
potent attack on the truth of that 
religion, which can wear the ſhape 
of argurnegt-ony to the eye of the 
gaorant and ig 1 
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ther with 


ee, e contain an injudicious and 


[187] 


compoſition,” this work is entitled 
to no mote praiſe, in point of 
method and perſpicuity, than it is 
from the infidious intention with 
which it was penned. 
The author of the Ne 
ſome Syſtem of Religj on,” is miſtaken in 
ſuppoſing that he is a diſcoverer in 
the regions of hypothetical theology. 
The crude and inconſiſtent opinions 
which he advances, may all be traced 
into the exploded dogmas of ancient 
polytheiſin. As far as our readers 
deem thoſe principles ſuperior in 
wiſdom and utility to the ciples 
of the Chriſtian Faith, ſv far will 
— 9 be diſpoſed to concur with this 
or, in reviving ereeds, which 
— ſober heatheniſm had e 
above two centuries ago. 
The world proved to be not 
Eternal, nor Mechanical, but the 
Creature and Subject of God,” is 
compilation of on the 
ſubject expreſſed in the title, from 
the works of Sir Iſaac Newton, 


he biſhop Cumberland, and Dr. Keill. 


It is drawn up in a connected and 
i. bens yo and may be uſeful 
itying young minds againſt 
the gloomy and is __—_ 
ciples of atheiſm. 
The Remarks on the Religious 
Sentiments of learned Laymen, &c.” 


are intended to _— the prejudice 
againſt. Chriſtian ly at- 
tempted ta. be i filled into unin- 


formed minds, that it is the ſole 
offspring of an. intereſted. clergy, 
who fu its pretenſions becauſe 
it is their trade, and that 3 
paid for ĩt. To prove OG | 
of that religion is 8 
with wiſdom, learning, and the moſt 
extenſive information, the author 
peals to the writings of ſome of 
* moſt eminent laymen who have 
adorned this country, who could not 
be prejudiced by iptereſt, or ſecular 
— * ** 


» 


© 


. 
[188] 
other venerable names in his liſt | 


we meet with thoſe of fir Iſaac 
Newton, Mr. Boyle, Mr. Locke, 
fir Matthew Hale, Mr. Addiſon, 
Mr. Nelſon, lord on, Mr. 
Weſt, andSoame ſenyns. The deſign 
of this author is highly commend- 


able; and he hath executed it in a 


Fe diſpaſſionate manner, . 


3 the on of 
ſincreduli y. 52 ; 


Mr. Whitely, by «an Eſſay on the 
— rare when the Fullneſs 
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His 
to us to a 


ant 
—— fat) 
factory , that the diſcourie « 
our Lord of which he treats, cannc 
be fairly interpreted as having an 
relation to the nature or effects « 
the Lord's 8 per! and that 
1 which have obtained re 
— this rite, aſcribing etern; 
life-t6 e reception of it, are utter] 
incompatidle, as well with the con 
ditions of which the goſpe 
reveals, as moral doctrines whict 
it contains. 


dee The intention of Mr. Corniſh 


his Son,” hath 
the annual Norriſian prizes, from 
the Univerſity of Cambridge. In 
this eſſay, as well as in his former 
ſucceſsful * the author a 

to have paid a cloſe and * — 


attention to the ſubject for competi- works, 


tion, and to have; 
ments with a of and 
that ſtrongly recommend 
kis little work. His readers, how- 
ever, will not expect to meet with 
nanny thing new, on a ſubject which 
hath ſo frequently employed the 
pens of very able writers, and on 
which, almoſt every thing 
be ſaid, hath already been ſaid, and 
i the moſt forcible manner. 
Dr. Bells Enquiry, whether 
any Doctrine relating to the | mp 
and Effects of the Lord's Su 
be juſtly founded on the Xourſe 
of our Lord, recorded in the ſixth 
chap. of the Goſpel of St. John,” is 
Publiſhed! as a ſu t to his 
execlleft treatiſe on the Authority, 
Nature, and Deſigu, of the Inſtitution 
of Chriſt, gw eas called the 


his argu- 


Communion, and the s Su 
of which we our [nin 
in the firſt volume of our Periodical. 


Labours. The ſame good ſenſe and 
liberality, and clear conception of 


his ſubject, are diſcernible in the 
e lA whoa r 


* 


that can 


of the juſtneſs of his — 


gained another of little trestiſe entitled « Evangelica 


Motives to Holineſs, &c.” is to ſhow 
that a belief in the doctrines of Cal 
viniſm is not yet inconfiſtent with 
zeal for holineſs; and that * 

the Calviniſt cannot 
— is con vi wo th 
ice * 
ing happineſs. There is not 
of. perla tat 

ion e 

ean indiſpoſe any perſon Cres to 
— ride tow , who is 
wi ing.to * t our au- 


thor 8. 

Mr. in his & Free 
Thoughts on Death threatened 
to Adam, in cafe of Diſobedience, 
&c,” enters his Zealoys eſt 
2 the doctrines of original fin 

ination, as not only in- 

ent wich the genuine diftates 

of reaſon, but repugnant to the clear 
ſenſe and langua * ſcripture. In 
the 1 85 he bes he 13 
t forcible ; and in his ap- 

pw to the hearts of his readers, 
| the enormity of ſuch doc- 

"he affords rable _ 


man, and of a becoming 
ble concern for 
honour of the Deity. 
The © * Vindication of ſpeaking 


ating te 


gious 
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2 In this work. the ref ble 
and warthy author diſcov de- 
gree of learning and candour, which 
entitles him to the cooland deliberate 
— of thoſe. who are engaged 
in controverſy reſpecting the 
on of Chriſt. At thei thn. 

it ſhould be remarked, that he. is not 
deficient in zeal for what he deems 
to be the cauſe of truth. But it is a 


' zeal „ mag the mild and gentie 
8 | 


announced the ication of Mr. in another work, entitled “ the 
Lindſey's . Vindicize Prieſtleianæ,“ Divinity of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
to the ſtudents of our Eng- demonſtrated from the Seri 

liſh univerſities, m vindication of tures, and from the Doctrine of 

Dr. Prieffley's theological and meta- Primitive Church; in a Series of 
phyſical writings. Daring the preſent Letters addreſſed to the Rev. Dr. 
year, the-ſame author has publiſhed | eph Prieſtley, in Anſwer to his 
« a Second Addreſs to the Students to the Rev. Dr. Geddes, by 
of Oxford and Cambridge, relating the Rev. James Barnard.” The 


Toots 


FT 


. | 1 
the ſecond book is to ſhew, how lice; which. 
conception of this doctrine was in- he endeavours to ſu 
troduced into iani 

e. Martyr, 

he in — 

lis ap- ES 4 = 

\ doc. "der and that an appeal cannot, with any 
. The laſt v 
laudz — — 

* ien or the 

aking il rend 

Reb. n our 


we 
| - 


- 
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ſoning, and may ſuſpect the accuracy generation of the ſon, in the neceſſ; 
of hisacquaintance with Eccleſiaſtical — of the paternal — 
Hiſtory, we are, nevertheleſs, diſ- Origen's want of veracity; and St. 
pay to ' beſtow due praiſe upon Jeromesorthodox Hebrew Chriſtians, 
him, for the evident good intention, That Dr. Horſley has diſplayed much 
as well as the marks of labour and learning and ability in 'theſe- dif- 
diligence which appear throughout quiſitions, will not be doubted by thoſe 
bis publication. And we cannot who have attended to the progreſs 
but add, that his arguments loſe no of the controyverſy between Ein and 
weight from the temper with which Dr. Prieſtley. We have, on different 
they are conducted. Were polemics occaſions, expr, our opinion 
in to write under the in- very freely on the ſubjects in diſpute 
fluence of a ſimilar ſpirit, the reading between them; and have as freely 
of controverſial works, inſtead of cenſured, in their reſpective writings, 
exciting the angry and malignant whatever might be conſtrued into 
ons, would 494 a happy effect, acrimonious contempt, or perſonal 
in producing that mutu bear - animoſity. We are ſorry to obſerve, 
ance and Chriſtian good will, witit- _ mY learned prelate, in taking 
eave of his 


out which religion and zeal are only 


| other names for ſuperſtition and 


bigotry. *, | 
Pr. Horſley hach republiſhed his 
«© Tracts in Controverſy with Dr. 


Prieſtley, upon the Hiſtorical Queſ- 
tion of the belief of the Firſt Ages in 


our Lord's Divinity; with a large 


nent,” ſhould have 
been ſo far influenced by the heat 
of diſputation,” as, on ounds, 
to have frequently laid himſelf | 
to ſevere animadverſion. Whether 
Chriſt be God, or man, and whether 
the ſentiments of the early fathers 
were in favour of the one propoſi- 


addition of Notes, and Supplemental 
Diſquiſitions.“ The avowed deſign 
of this republication is, to deſtroy 
Dr. Prieſtley's credit, and the au- 
thority of his name; which the 
tame of certain lucky diſcoveries in 
the proſecution of phyſical experi- 
ments had ſet high in public eſteem, 


tion, or the other, are queſtions, 
ſurely, which ought to be diſcuſſed 
with calmneſs and temper, even 
when ignorance - or diſingenuity 
aſſume a in the debate. It is 
to calmneſs and temper, joined as 
neceſſary auxiliaries to learning and 
judgment, that we-muſt look for the 


proof of his. incompetency in 
2 branch of literature connected 


with his 8 ſubject. Such are 


the words of Dr. Horſley. The 
fubjects of the ſupplemental diſquiſi- 
tions are, the e, «coming in the 
fleſh,” as uſed by St. Po in his 
Epiſtle to the Philippians; Tertul- 
Han's teſtimony againſt the Uni- 


tarians, and his uſe of the word 


Idlota; what is found relating to the 
Ebionites in the writings of lrenæus in 
confutation of an | 
by Dr. Prieſtley in favour of the Ebio- 


nites the ſeritiments of the fathers, 


and others concerning the eternal 


1 


i | 4 


ent advanced 


termination of this controverſy. 

Dr. Prieſtley's . Defences of Uni- 
tarianiſm for the Vears 1788 and 
789,” contain letters to Dr, Horſley, 
lord biſhop of St. David's, to the 
Rev, Mr. , the author of 
the laſt mentioned article, the Rev. 
Dr. Knowles, and the Rev. Mr. 
Hawkins, on the ſubject of their 
different 1 of ont theological 
writings. principal -attention 
of Dr. Prieſtley in this collection of 
; 3 il is 
— to Dr. Horſley, _ * 

ployed in an ingenious and ſpiri 
nce of his on character —— 
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ary it, as well as a farther ann 
lect; 8 | 
id St. opinions and lan the 
tians, before the — of Nice. 
nuch his anſwer to his other opponents, 
- dif. maintains his uſual character for 
thoſe Whateneſs and critical {kill ;* and 
greſs reſſes to them many conſidera- 
| and s which are worthy of their 
rent Nous notice. ' What is ſaid to Mr. 
nion {ſvkins, in particular, on the ſub- 


of a threefold diſtinction i in the 
ine nature, is rather out of the 


— obſervations on the different 
in which a fubſcri to the 
nine" articles has - vindi-- 


king 2 divines of the church of 

ha 

a 15 « Leners to the Ker Dr 
on the Infallibility 

_ ton Teſtimony, concerni 

5" i perſon of i by--the Ren 

ther ward — — are written with 


hers r ſpirit than liberality; and are 
poſi- mployed rather in a tory 
ons, inination of that dreaded- arch- 
iſſed etic, than in calm mentative 
even cuſhion. I Amon er. char 
uity 0 ght [ ſt doctor, 


ACCU him of - aſſerting the 
n 


— and to diſ- 
]ni- N He, 
and | his 
ley, big with every miſchieß, as un- 
the wrourable to the intereſts of ſociety, 


q , ' 5 * 
| 
- * * - 
. 7 
and 84 ＋ 7 eee 5 
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nen track of controverſy; as well 
unfair and artful di 


o poſitions he appears to have entered 


vindicates his ſentiments againſt the 
attack of his opponent; and — 


on him, at the ſame time, a 


ſhare of caſtigation, for the temerity 
with which he had attributed to 
them conſequences, totally inadmiſſi- 
ble on the footing of a liberal and? 
fair conſtruction. | 

Mr, Burn, in his « Letter, d r 
Prieſtley, in Vindication of | thoſe 
already addreſſed” to him, &c.” en- 


rs to ſu the which 
he formerly made, and com- 
plains heavily of Dr. Prieſtley, as an 


nt. We N 
will leave it to the readers of theſes 
publications to determine, how far 

the reſpective combatants have be- 


haved according to the laus of war; 


and only obſerve, with reſpect to 
8 the author's 

ical powers not appear to 
— rot than in his former 


The « Obſervations on the Mira- "4 


culous Conception of our Saviour, 
with a particular View to-the Ex- 
ceptions of Dr. Prieſtley on the Sub- 
ject,” by N. Niſbett, M. A. are 
deſerving of commendation, on ac- 
count of the ability with which 2 
are written, as well as the ſpirit of 
2 candor which they diſcover. 
Nitbett appears to be a ſincere 


i . ps ama novo ms who, conſcious 
0 


is own uprightneſs of intention, 
qares-ni0t arraign the in of 


on the examination of Dr. 3 
objections to the doctrine of 

miraculous conception, which he 
confiders under the heads of natural 
probability, internal —— and 
external teſtimony 


de diſcuſſes at ing wit a 


"» 


/ 


\ * 


without "omitting . is derived\ from modern writers, | 


| from any of the publications which ſign of the author is to determine 


religion of Jeſus is true, but thatthe by him; not an authority, the in 
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mate knowledge of his ſubjekt, and and that his ſole 


ts in favour of it. e Will The | 
not take upon ourſelves to determine Trinitarian Opinions reſpect 
— — yd ag ture Evidence alone, . 
ta aſſert, that it well deſerves the downe,” is a publication which doe 
[rms gmt por reen dec wy come recommended by an 
of truth. fapuricd merits, either as a compoſt 
Of a! very. different complexion tion or polemic treatiſe. The de 


3 4 Stric- t ſenſe the Jews, and particular! 
— Primitive Chriſtianity, the diſciples of Chriſt, conſider: 
bythe] Dr. Knowles, Preben him to be the ſon of God. This 
of Ely; as alſo _ 
ical and Pojemical g 

of: the Right Rev. the Lord — 
ol St. David's, the Rev. Dr. Prieſtley, in ſuppe 
_ andthe late Rev. Mr. Badcock; „of their — 6 0 = xa 0 
Edward Hamilton, Eſq. pt. i. This author's — — 
curious and/paradoxical writer, diſ- Mr. Letters to Mr 
daining the trammels of ancient or | is. in Anſwer t 
modern controverſialiſts, and deem- his Defence of the Three Heaven 
ing all their ſyſtems to be very re. Witneſſes,” compoſe one of the mo 
mote from truth, boſdly announces a EY ee 
new hypotheſis, which he undertakes fubject, which have 
to ſupport in the preſent, and in ſome the days of Bentley. There — 
ſuture publications. The ſubſtance a point relative to this celebra 
of what he advances is this, that the queſtion, which has been overlook 


d by th 


— ex _—_ e wr e 
corded are ous. shypoth not appreciated with 10na 
de defends by a number of novel and jud t and {kill ; — 
bardy afſertions, which, unfortu- which he has not weighed in 
- nately, Mand in need of much argu- ſcales of ſolid learning and taſt 
ment and proof themſelves. For not an inſtanoe of unfair quotatic 
the information of thoſe who 0 or of inconcluſive: reaſoning, whi 
wiſh-to be apprizcd-of what nature he has not detected and expoſet 
his affertions are, we would juſt ob- We cannot, however, — 0 
ſervez that he contends that the riley, in which be dui 
Ebionites denied that Jeſus was the raillery, WS Auge bi un 
Meftiah ; that — of hs « itſelf felf- He he 
ed hin. me unmercifully 
notwithſtanding the felf importanc 
and. falſe of learning, ar 
inces of fraud and - dilir 
wich might ſeem to c 
and evem of the- evangeliſts them- e chaſtiſernent. 2 
ſelves, at the ſame time that he con- e ß 
feldes that he has not read the fathers, public 


= 


U 
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vn hath effectually put an end to dency.“ The author of this work, 
* 1 likewiſe ſteps beyond the bounds 
| Lnonſtration is to determine. which prudence wouldpreſcribe; and 
"> 1 1n our laſt Annual Regiſter we forfeits all claim to rank with thoſe 
bake, with much a on, of a liberal and enlightened churchmen, 
tratiſe entitled“ „Aabmitted who are the. beſt friends to the 
the ſerious Conſideratimof the eſtabliſhment... _ _ that there 
dergy, Nobility, and Gentry newly are no parts liturgy and 
9 CE 75 Thi doctrines of the church, to which a 
wblication, among other articles, . candid perſon can reaſonably object; 
xommended. a reviſal of the public and that it would be great temeri 
ice and doctrines of our eſta · to attempt an/ alteration. He 7 
iſhed church, that ſuch alterations engages in the herculean taſæk of 
icht be introduced, as ſhould re- proving the Athanaſian creed to be 
wore the objections to conformity, orthodox, by adducing from 


ich under the preſent the early fathers, from' ſcrip- 
xclude many conſcientious and good ture,-which in his opinion, abun« 
en from her + communion. The  dantly illuſtrate every diſtin:t clauſe 
eſerit year bath brought forth 4 an of that wonderful compoſition, Hou 
lpology for the Liturgy and Clergy much ſoever we may admire the zeal 
x the Church of Eat d,” in an- — writer, we cannot 
er to that pamphlet, by a clergy · congratulate on the great ſucceſs 
un. e of his polemieal talents. | 2 
e boſſeſſed-of much ſkill and/dexterity; | + The © Conſiderations on the Ex- 
ad reſorts to moſt of- the plauſible pediency of reviſing the Liturgy and 
zuments that can be advanced, for Articles of the Church of England, 
ning our litur in the ſtate in by .a Confiſtent Proteſtant,” were 
ich it was left: by the early re · written in reply to the two laſt mens 


het to both theſe ſitions, c 

de up his cauſe. —— 

y to ſee, that he could fome- 

es deſcend to brandiſt the worſt to 

apons of controverſy, petulance, 
ns, and illi e 

On the ſame ſide of the queſtion ti 


1 appe ed a Vindication :of - 
Dade ee Ilene of.” the. 
aurch of & in; Anſwer to an 
kunphlet entitled. I Linti, Sec. and 
be ications of à ſimilar ten · 
1790. | by 


—— —＋ 2 | 


- 


* 
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tant, -we muſt refer our readers to 


the work itſelf, aſſuring them, that 


they will find it written with manly 
freedom and liberality, and true 
Chriſtian ſeriouſneſs. © Theſe con- 
ſiderations have been thought to 
proceed from. the pen of a perſon 
eminent for his learning, as well as 
the high rank which he ſuſtains in 


the church. Whether the ſurmites 


be well founded, we will not take 
upon ourſelves to ſay; but we run 
no hazard in aſſerting, that they have 
been ſuggeſted by a zealous friend to 
the Church of England, who is 
anxious far its real honour ; and 
who, with a truly political as well as 
Chriſtian ſpirit, wiſhes to remove 
every impediment which prevents 
the extenſion of its boundaries. 

Several queſtions of a ſimilar na- 
ture have been diſcuſſed in another 
publication, entitled an Addreſs 
to the Right Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Horſley, Biſhop of St. David's, on 
the Subject of an A for the 
Liturgy and Clergy of the Church 
of. England; by Gilbert Wake 
field, B. A. and late Fellow of Jeſus 
College, Cambridge.” This ad- 
dreſs abounds in acute and ſenſible 
obſervations, and affords ſtriking 
evidence of the author's learning, 


and vigorous argumentative powers. 


It is likewiſe, occaſionally, rendered 
entertaining by efforts of pleaſantry 
and good humour. But it gives us 
pain ta add, that in reading it, we 
met with occaſions to wifi that the 
author had not ſo frequently dipped 
his pen in gall. He hath exerciſed his 
critical whip” with ſo much merci- 
Jeſs ſeverity, that the minds of the 
are in danger of being 
Ailguſted at the ſcene. Such in- 
judicinus violence may prejudice the 
author's cauſe, and lead men to 


ſoſpecz, that inſtead of being called 


the conteſt by a love of truth, he 
Nen eee 
* 
* . 


other publications of a ſimilar n: 


* 


was inſtigated by perſonal ani gde; 
moſity. 3 
The “ Obſervations on the Ho rale 
milies of the Church of England, ii bm 


a Series of Letters,” are employee fi 
in pointing out numerous contradiꝗ in of 
tions and ieties in them the u 
which render it highly abſurd tha is 
they ſhould be retained ; or which porte 
at leaſt, loudly call for a reviſal, au chic 
neceflary alterations. It is true by a 


that theſe homilies are not at preſen i fron 
read in our churches. But eve T! 
clergyman is obliged to ſubſcribe t 


a5 an 
his belief of their containing God Relig 
8 1 — tha ind x 
are ary for theſe times liver: 
705 conſcientious mind ſuch a ſub publi 
ſcription muſt be a ſevere and pain nd 
ful taſk : eſpecially as the governor nove 
of the church have ſuffered them t dit 
fall into diſuſe, from a conviction off thoſe 
their being inconſiſtent with enter! 
preſent ſtate of manners, and I (ing 
dave 


proper regard to decorum. Th 
rating before us, are writ: doc 
in 4 plain, but forcible manner 
and will contribue, we hope, wit 


ture, to haſten that ſtate of — md it 
ment which is the defire of all ider cou 
and enlarged minds. in hi 
The Enquiry into the Natur which 
e e ta the Thirty - Nin But tt 
Articles, &c. by G. Dyer, A. B. E uf to 
of Emanuei College, Cambridge, eſiys, 
is a fenfible and well written trcatil 


which deſervesa repeated and ferio 
peruſal. The. queſtions which 

author undertakes to ſolve are, ho 
far ſubſcription is confiſtent wit 
the natural rights of mankind? hc 
far it is coubittent with the powers ( 
the human mind? how far it is col 
ſiſteat with the principles of t. 
Britiſh Conſtitution? and how 5 


it is conſiſtent with the de The 
and precepts of Chriſtianity de Ut 
each oſ theſe ſubjects Mr. * lin 
Gigs een 8. 
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ddes againſt the contitmance of 
ſubſcription ; and proves himſelf a 
tealous advocate for a church re- 
form. Although, in ſome inſtances, 
ve find ourſelves obliged to difſent 
in opinion from this author, yet, on 
the whole, we cannot but commend 
his work, as containing many im- 


which portant and valuable obſervations, 
ſal, an which appear to have been dictated 
is truq by a genuine love of truth, and 
preſen i frong ſeelings of benevolence. 

It eve The author of the Efſzys, meant 
cribe tt Rational 


God! 
and th 
e times. 
1h a ſub 
nd pay 


DVerno 


bution ty Suk a 

Religion, &c.“ poſſeſſesan mquiſitive, 
and at the ſame time a ſerious and 
liberal mind. In the year 4235 he 
publiſhed a ſmall volume of Hi 
and Effays,” with a view to con- 
trovert of the doctrines of 


them ti calviniſm. At the time of writing 
iction q thoſe Hints, he appears to have 
ith entertained the Arian notion reſpec- 
and WW ting the perſon of Chriſt, to 
. have been a zealous advocate for the 


doctrine of philoſophical Mberty. 
The 3 publication, however, 
proclatms him, on both theſe topics, 
2 diſciple of the Prieſtleian ſchool, 
and it contains à frank and candid 
count of the progreſſive alteration 
m his opinions; with the reaſons 
which determined that alteration. 
But the author has not confined him- 
elf to theſe ſubjects. He has addea 
eſiys, on puniſhment, on the know- 
edge of God, and on Faith, in 
which his defign is, to inculcate — 
and honourable ideas of the abſolute 


rits - 
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plain and perſpicudus manner, and 


deſerves the encouragement . of 


parents, and inftruftors of young 
people. What chiefly — 
it to us is, that inſtead of being em- 
— in inculcating any particular 

em of opinions, its objects are, 
to Jay down a general view of the 
contents of the ſcriptures, and of 
the —_ of religion, and to illui- 
trate religious and moral topics, 
which are adapted to the under- 
ſtanding and the improvement of 
the riſing generation. = 

The treatiſe entitled © an En- 
_ into the Moral and Political 

ende of the Religion called” 
Roman Cathohec,” is a ſenſible and 
well written performance, in which 
the author attempts to vindicate the 
principles of the Catholics from the 
moral and political objections which 
have been urged againſt them b 
Engliſh Proteſtants, and to eſtabliſh 
their right to the free and ſecure. 

eſhon of unlimited toleratian. 
n the former part of his deſign, the 
author reaſons with great ingenuity ; 
but we cannot add, to our perfect 
conviction. Notwithſtanding his re- 
criminations on proteſtant churches, 


for which we acknowledge there is 


too much ground; notwithſtanding 
his able diſtinction of the faith of 
Rome, from the policy of Rome, 
from the fancies of her ſchoolmen, or 
the adulation of her canoniſts,” ſtilt 
we think, that the principles of the 
Catholics may be arraigned as un- 


md benevolence of the Deity, friendly to the progreſs of light and 
ent WINS ind of Nis all nding provi- knowledge in the mind. We are 
ad? ho dence. We have read this little ready, nevertheleſs, to acknowledge, 
z0wers Bl vork with and with im- that our Catholic brethren have been 
it is OO trovernent, notwithſtanding that we expoſed to much unmeritedcalumny ;. 

, 8 ** "+ f 
of UW ve not always converts to the au- and that it is the extreme of injuſtice 

tor's opinions. to attribute to them the fame views * 

The © Proteſtant Catechiſm, for and diſpoſitions as prevailed in the 
de Uſe of Young Perſons, originally dark and bigotted ages, when the 


liſhed in French, arid Tranſlated 
8. Catiow,” þ drawn up in & 


5 of tolefation were Uttle 


od in any communion, And 
2 we 
* 
r 
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/ 
are happy, that the time ſeems to be 
approaching, when no degree of 
obloquy ſhall be attached to any 
religious - profeſſion” or opinions. 
With reſpect to the latter part of 
our author's plan, we perfectly con- 
cur with him in his fair and manly 
reaſoning. For we think that no 
ſtate of ſociety can be defended, in 
which ſubjects of any deſcription, 
who have not committed crimes, are 
abridged of any of their religious or 
civil rights. a 
The diſciplesof baron Swedenborg 
continue to publiſh tranſlations of 
the different rhapſodies of that 
viſionary writer, During the preſent 
year there hath appeared his © Brief 
Expofition of the Doctrine of the 
New Church, which is meant by the 
New Jeruſalem in the Apocalypſe ;” 
tranſlated from the Latin. From 
reading this expoſition we have not 
been ſo fortunate as to derive anys 
light or aſſiſtance in comprehendin 
the author's | opinions. They ftill- 
ar to us to be enveloped in 
clouds and darkneſs. But they are 
intermingled with aſſertions which 
we can more eaſily underſtand, than, 
credit. Such are thoſe, on which 
bis followers claim for the baron the 
honours due to an inſpired writer, 
who has been divinely appointed to 
to the office of a prophet ; the ac- 
counts which he has given of im- 
mediate communications with the 
world cf inviſible ſpirits; the poſition 
that the accompliſhment of the laſt 
judgment was effected in the ſpiri- 


tual world, in the year 1757 ; and 
his prediction that the interior parts 
of Africa are to the centre of 


the new church. 5 

Nor have we had our difficulties 
removed by ſuch of the converts to 
the baran's faith, as have come for- 
ward in attempts to elucidate it. 
The principal of theſe are, che au- 
thors of Dualogues on the Nature, 
of ral | T 1 


which this author's former volumes 


. his collection, by an addition of new 


Deſign, and Evidence of the Theo. 
logical Writings of the Hon. Emanuel 
Swedenborg, with a brief Account of 
ſome of his Philoſophical Works,” 
and of 4 True Heavenly Religion 
Reſtored, and demonſtrated u 
Eternal Principles, with a Call to 
Chriſtians of higher Senſe.” Thoſe 
who with to be acquainted with the 
manner in which this new ſect en- 
deavours to explain and ſupport its 
myſtical ſyſtem, will find the publica- 
tions juſt mentioned quite as clear 
and- intelligible as any which have 
fallen under our notice. 

In giving our account of the ſer- 
mons of the year 1790, we ſhall, in 
the firſt place, call) the attention of 
of our readers to the publications of 
ſuch authors as have already made 
themſelves . known in this line of 
ym It would, however, 
be ſuperfluous to enter, in this place, 
into any particular diſcuſſion of their 
merits, as that would lead us into a 
repetition of what we have already 
ſaid, when announcing their former 
productions. But while our opi- 
nion of the rank of their authors in 
this kind of writing, may be eaſily 
obtained by a reference to our pre- 
ceding volumes, ſome degree of no- 
tice is neceſſary to be paid to them. 
to preſerve thc connexion of our 
Literary Hiſtory. | 

"The firſt author to whom our re- 
2 are due is Dr. Blair, who, 

uring the preſent year, has pub- 
liſhed a third volume of his excellent 
ſermons. The uncommon reception 


met with, is ſufficiently known; 
and the uliar recommendations 
from which they deſerved that re- 
ception. When it was underſtoc 
that the doctor intended to enlarge 


diſcourſes, general expectation was 
conſiderably excited, and the publica 
tion of this volume was waited fc 


with 


Theo. a | 1 
wth no ſmall degree of impatience. 
N is but juſtice to ſay, that This im- 
ark xtience hath been abundantly. 
** ratified. The twenty ſermons of 
"Bron which this volume conſiſts, are all on 
If © mportant and intereſting ſubjects, 
Thoſe which the author has treated in his 
h the Nen maſterly and pleaſing manner. 
en. ind while the public have reaſon 
rt its WW" rejoice in ſuch an acceſſion to 
blica. bir ſtock of elegant and inſtructive 
clear liſcourſes, he may congratulate him- 
have kf not only on the additional fame 
which he has acquired, but on the 
ie ſer. eat ſucceſs which is likely to attend 
ll, in WW” efforts to recommend the in- 
jon of Nrreſts of religion and virtue. We 
ons of {not with a good man a nobler 
made {Mrce of conſolation. 
ne of The third volume of © Sermons 
vever, WM" Practical Subjects, by the late 
place, ler. Henry Stebbing, D. D. 
| their reacher to the Hon. Society of 
into 4 bray's Inn, &c.” poſſeſſes ſimilar 
ready erit with thoſe alread before the 
former ablic. And notwi ding that 
ir. opi- e. cannot de recommended as 
hors in hed compoſitions, they will be 
. eafily nd uſeſul in a practical view, to 
ir pre. Int deſeriptions of readers. The 
of no- MWinity which they contain, accord- 
chem. N to the current phraſeology, is or- 
dodox. 15 
. fen The ſecond volume of Practical 
dur re- mons, ſelected and abri g 
who, m various Authors, by I. Charleſ- 
s rub. Th, M. A.“ is a 9. of 
toork which we have already pro- 
——— unced to be uſeful in its de gn, 
/olumes dd excuted in a manner that pro- 
noun: e encouragement to the editor. 
dations e find, from the preſent volume, 
that re- Mr. Charleſworth means to 
terſtood . tinue his plan, and to ſubjoin to 


e laſt volume a general table of 


bar ntents, and the names of the au- 
on was | þ 
publica Mr. Hewlett's ſecond volume of 
ited foi ermons on different Subjects,“ 
wich res the ſame character which 
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we beſtowed on the firſt. The im- 
portance of the topics Which th 
diſcuſs, the uſeful obſervations which 
they contain, together with the ele- 
—— and perſpicuity of their 
anguage, will enſure them a favour- 
ble reception with the public. 

Dr. Hunter likewiſe, during the 
year, has publiſhed a fifth volume 
of his « Ecred Biography.“ This 
volume together with the fourth, 
which we unaccountably overlooked 
in its proper place, complete the in- 
ene author's plan. We have ſo 

equently delivered our opinion re- 
ſpecting the abilities of Dr. Hunter, 
and the character of his biopraphical 
ſermons, that it is needleſs for us to ſay 
any thing more than that, by the pub- 
lication of theſe volumes, he will 
not loſe his reputation as a perſpi- 
cuous, uſeful, and popular preacher. 

The“ Sermons on the great 

rines and Duties of Chriſtianity, 
&c, by OO D. D.“ ap- 

r to have been publiſhed with the 
audable intention of ſupporting the 
great principles of natural and re- 
vealed religion againſt the attacks of 
unbelievers. In purſuing his plan, 
he enters into diſcuſſions on the being 
and perfections of God, the neceſſity 
of revelation, the excellence of 
Chriſtianity, prophecies, miracles, 
&c. which he has illuſtrated by 
numerous claſſical tations and 
alluſions. We think it, however, 
injudicious in our author to have 
entered upon a track which ſo many 
ofour ableſt writers have trodden be- 
fore him. It was hazarding dangerous 
compariſons, We think, likewiſe, 
that he has expoſed himſelf to much 
ſeverity of remark, by the boldneſs 
of ſome of his aſſertions, and the 
manner in which he has undertaken 
fo explain the ſuppoſed myſteries of 
revelation. Had is thoughts been 
canfined to moral ſubjects, we are 
of opinion that his abilities would 
| N 3 have 


* 
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have r to greater advantage. 
is ſtyle and language, though - 
quently animated, are too incorrect 
and declamatory, and defective in 
that clearneſs and preciſion ſo eſſen- 
tially requiſite in argumentative pro- 
ductions. ü 
. The « Sermons on various Sub- 
jets by Veorge Walker, F. R. S. 
Miniſter of a Congregation of Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters in Nottingham, in 
2. vols.“ are a valuable addition to 
our ſtock of pulpit diſcourſes. They 
contain numerous proofs that the 
author poſſeſſes ſtrong ſenſe, a well 
informed mind, and an original as 
well as liberal turn of thinking. We 
do not, however, pronounce them 
to be faultleſs compoſitions. Their 
excellences are occaſionally obſcured 
by an uncouthneſs of ſtyle, and in- 
elegance of language, which a care- 
ful reviſion would have enabled the 
author to correct. We are the more 
free in ſtating theſe imperfections, 
becauſe the general and prevailing 
merits of theſe diſcourſes are ſuch, 
3s to entitle them to a higher rank 
' , among our 9 N ſermons, than 
Nltdieus criticiim may be willin 
to beſtow. To thoſe who will admit 
of an appeal from ſuch 'a tribunal, 
we can promiſe, from what we heve 
ourſelves experienced, much pleaſure 
as well as improvement from the 
peruſal of them. | 
The Sermons on the Divine 
Authority and various Uſes of the 
Holy Scriptures, preached in Little 
Wild-Street, near Lincoln's: Inn 
Fields, by Samuel Stennett, D. D.“ 
as the aythor abſerves, are practical 


rather than polemical. They breathe. 


throughout a ſpirit of manly and 
cheartul piety; and ſuggeſt a variety 
of valuable obſervations, delivered 
in correct, pleaſi 
language. 8 muc juſtice obliges 
6 to ſay, without admittiag or op- 


„and animated 


pugning his theological tenets. What 


theſe are, is ſufficiently known to — 
the world, as well as the candour Kind 
and moderation which have marked Th 
the writings of the author whenever ot th 
he hath entered on the illuſtration ett. 
of them. In ſuch of the diſcourſes WM jlne 
in this volume as are intended to ſhew Wl ad! 
what may be ſaid to be given by the Bever 
inſpiration of God, and what the prod 
meaning of inſpiration is, Dr. Sten. piety, 
nett's opinions nearly coincide with I ; vari 
thole of Dr. Doddridge, in his WM tio 
Family Expoſitor. | the ti 

The volume of 4 Sermons, by rrefli 
Pendlebury Houghton, is the pro- ne i 
duction, of an jngenious aud ſenſible WM conta 
writer, who, if we may judge from WM the v 
the impreſſions 1 on ourſelves, mon 
bids fair to be claſſed by the public WM bd 
among their favourite writers in ¶ j-lati 
this 1 of compoſition. The (hrid 
ſubj on which he treats are liver; 
familiar and ical. The ſenti . and v 
ments which he enforces are pious, W lar p 
rational, and inſtructive. His ſtyle «7 
is unaffected and perſpicuous; and tion a 


numerous inſtances may be pointed 
out, in which his language deſerves 
to be praiſed for energy, elegance, or 

nuine To many readers 
t will be an additional recommenda- 
tion of this volume, that the author 
has carefully avojded the introduc- 
tion of any thing bordering on 
polemical controverſy. 

The volume of «4 Sermons, b. 
Thomas Biffet, D D.“ is compoſe 
of ſuch diſcourſes as deſerve to bg 
recommended for their practical an 
uſeful tendency, The ſubjects 0 
which the author treats, and the 
ſentiments which he delivers, have 
no great claim to novelty or or! 
gin ity. Neither does he aim 4 
ecuring a favourable reception | 
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make a 

wer claſſes of the people ; 
think his work webs 

that end. We, therefore, heartily 
recommend it to the conſideration of 
thoſe who are of opinion, that a firm 
conviction of the neceſſity of 
morals, as well as of juſt principles, 
of 1 
religion, and of ſociety. 


Fg 
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nd animated, _ d to make 
ſerious. and juſt impreſſions on the 
ninds of his readers. 

The « Three Sermons 'preached 
x the Norfolk Aſſiaes, on the Ne- 
ceſſity of Government, and the Uſe- 
fulnefs of Magiſtrates, and on Civil 
d Religious Liberty, &c.“ by the 
Reverend William Mauning, are the 

uctions of a man of learni 

piety, and candour. contain 
variety of juſt and important obſer- 
nations on the ſubjects mentioned in 
the titles, delivered in plain and im- 
reflive language. Theſe fermons 
xe illuſtrated by numerous notes, 
containing remarks on inſpiration, 
the variety of opinions fubſifting 
among Chriſtians, eftabliſhments, 
and other points of importance, 
relative to the preſent ſtate of 
Chriſtianity, which diſcover 
lberality and freedom of thought, 
nd which we have read with pecu- 
lar pleaſure. 

The Scripture Doctrine of Elec- 
ton and Juſhkcation, practically il- 
juſtrated, in two Sermons, by Owen 
Manning, B, D.” is a rational and 


ndicions publication, which ſhews 
the author to be poſſeſſed of equal li- 
berality of ſentiment, and goodneſs 
of intention. His obj 


ject is to coun- 


tera the eſſecis of certain enthuſi- 
aſtic and —— doctrines, which 


progreſs among the 
and we 
alculated for 


ice to the in of 
The “ Sermons for Priſons, by 


John Brewſter, M. A.“ are plain, ſe- 


nous, and practical; expreſſed if 
language ſufhciently forcible and ani- 
mated, and conveying reflections pe- 


ſeaſonable to the hours of 

ſolitude and conſmement. The 
of theſe diſcourſes, Mr. Brew- 

er acknowledges, was ſuggeſted to 
him by the publications of Mr. 
Howard. We think that it redgunds 
much to the praiſe of his humanity, 

as welt as of his piety, that he has- 
employed his pen on labours that 
may prove of eflential fervice to ſo- 
ciety, as well as to that defcription 
of individuals whoſe more immedi- 
ate benefit is intended. To theſe 
ſermons the author has added prayers 
adapted to the uſe of priſoners, which 
are chiefly formed on the model of 

our public liturgy. 

r. C ter's Four Sermons 
on Conformity to the World; ad- 
dreſſed principally to Proteſtant Dif- 
ſenters,” are written with that zeal 
for feriouſneſs and devotion, which 
are ſo conſpicuous in the labours of 
the ancient puritans, and contain 
many judicious and uſeful admoni- 
tions which deſerve the notice of his 
brethren. At a time when man- 
kind are throwing aſide the ſhackles 
of ſuperſtition and fanataciſm, and 
liberality of ſentiment is making ra- 

id ſtrides, ſuch advices are peculi · 
arly ſeaſonable. They may fortify 
the mind againſt the contrary ex+ 
tremes ; and prevent the incautious 
and well meaning from being hur- 
ried into the follies of diſſipation. 

The two volumes of 4+ Sermons 

on ſeveral Occaſions, by Hen 
Wolſtenholme, M. A.” are a por 
thumous publication: but it appears 
thaf they were intended and prepar- 
ed by the author for the preſs. For 
the ſentiments and obſervations 
which contain, the author has 
candidly acknowledged that he was 
in a great meaſure indebted to the 
compolitions of ſome of the moiſt 

roved writers, whoſe reflections he 
— with his own, and endea- 
voured to deliver them in a forn 
N 4 likely 
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likely to produce good effects on ſe- 
rious and well Gepe minds. Theſe 
ſermons are — practical, and or- 
thodox ; and are calculated to be ac- 
ceptable and uieful in thoſe fami- 
lies who have not forſaken the good 
old practice of meeting together for 
private inſtruction and devotion on 
a Sunday evening. 7 
Of the ſame deſcription are the 
two volumes of. . Sermons on vari- 
ous Subjects and Occaſions, by the 
late Reverend Fowler Comings, &c.” 
excepting that it does not appear that 
the author availed himſelf of the pro- 
ductions of others while compoſing 
them; or that they were ever in- 
tended for the public eye. Th 
will, therefore, be received wi 
every candid allowance: and more 
eſpecially, as they are ſent abroad 
into the world on motives of huma- 
nity and benevolence. | 
The volume of „ Sermons, by 
the late Reverend John Logan, 
F. R. 8. Edinburgh, is another 
poſthumous work, which has not had 
the advantage of being reviſed and 
finiſhed by the author. But notwith- 
ſtanding this diſadvantageous circum- 
ſtance under which they make their 
appearance, we have obſerved in 
them marks of ſound ſenſe, and a 
brilliant imagination, and a truly 
uſef1' tendency, which juſtify our 


recommendation of them to our read- 


ers. They who wiſh to be acquaint- 
ed with the manner in which the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper takes 
place in the church of Scotland, will 
meet with an account of it in this vo- 
hame, in complete detail, taken 
from the manuſcripts of Mr. Logan. 
The prayers uſed by the author on 


ſuch occaſions, and his addreſſes to li 


the — which — ſub- 
joined, are drawn up in languag 
that is truly devotional; — 
we cannot lay, that the ideas which 


—— 4 


they inculcate reſpecting that Chriſ. 
tian inſtitution, are purely ſcriptural. 
But it ſhould be remembered that 
Mr. was a miniſter of the ef. 
tabliſhed church of Scotland ; and 
that his opinions are thoſe of a legi. 
timate ſon of that church. 

This liſt of humous ſermons 


we ſhall cloſe with announcing a vo- 


lume by the late William Adams, 
D. D. Maſter of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and Archdeacon of Llandaff.” 
As the character of Dr. Adams, as 
a ſenſible, judicious, and uſeful 
preacher, is ſufficiently known, we 
need only. remark concerning theſe 
ſermons, that they are chiefly con- 
fined to practical ſubjects, and that 
31 of them were e- 
lected for publication by the worthy 
author himſelf. 

The Moral and Philoſophical 
Eſtimates of the State and Faculties 


of Man; and of the Nature and 


Source of Human Happineſs, a Se- 


ries of didactic Lectures, in 4 vols.” 


are a tolerable tranſlation of the ex- 
cellent Sermons of Zollikofer, which 
have deſervedly obtained a very high 
—_— in Germany. The ſub- 
jects of them are of a ical na- 
ture; in diſcuſſing which the author 
diſcovers much ſound reaſoning, ra- 
tional and liberal ſentiments, great 
ſeriouſneſs and earneſtneſs of man- 
ner, and ſtrong perſuaſive powers. 
This commendation is juitly due to 
the original compoſitions from which 
theſe lectures were taken. Why the 
anonymous tranſlator ſhould have 
concealed the name of the author, 
and altered the title of his work, are 
circumſtances for which no kind of 
apology has been made to the pub- 
c. | 


From the great number of ſingle 
ſermons and charges which have 
been publiſhed by our biſhops and 
clergy, during the preſent year, our 

' I f — | 


limits 


limits will only permit us to ſelect a 


entirely to overlook. 
The firſt of theſe was © preached 
tefore the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 


minſter, on Saturday, Jan. zoth, 
1790s by John Lord Biſhop of Car- 
ile In this diſcourſe the biſhop 
diſcuſſes the tranſactions which led 
to the cataſtrophe of that day, with 
geat liberality and candour ; and 
while he is willing to admit of ſoſt- 
ening circumſtances in favour of 
Charles, who was © bred up with 
too high notions of ſovereignty,” he 
is equally ready to — the 


that juſtice of the principles on which 
re ſe· ¶ oppoſition was made to his tyranny, 
orthy ¶ ata time when © learning had begun 
to unfold right ſentiments about the 
phical duty of rulers, and the grounds of 
ulties Wl allegiance ; and wealth diffuſed 
2 and throughout the kingdom by grow- 
a Se. ing commerce, had enabled its 
vols.” WW ple to contend manfully for that tree- 
e ex- dom which their enlightened minds 
vhich inſtructed them they had a right to 
high Wl enjoy.” In accompanying the wor- 
> ſub- ¶ thy prelate through the ſcenes of that 
na- turbulent period, and in illuſtrating 
uthor W the motives on which the leading 
g, ra- nen acted; we ſeldom found our- 
great Wl ſelves __ to differ from him. We 
man- io cordially joined with him in the 
wers. Wl praiſes which he beſtowed on the 


ue to N revolution under William 
II. We could not, however, re- 


y the WF concile it with his good ſenſe and li- 
have berality, when we found him repro- 

athor, bating the principles of thoſe who 
„ are Wl with 2 ſtill farther improvement in 
nd of the ſtate of things, and holding them 
 pub- out in the offenſive light of fanciful 
and ſpeculative reformers. The pi- 

ſingle WF &y with which his lordſhip directs 
have WF bis hearers to the evidence which we 

s and WF have of an overruling providence, 
r, our BF and the ſeriouſneſs with which he 
limits I enforces the motives to an holy life, 


few, which it might be thought im- 


poral, in the Abbey Church of Weſt- 
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will be admired by all who read this 
well-written and elegant diſcourſe. 
Mr. — charge to 
the clergy of the dioceſe of Carliſle 
on „ the Uſe and/Propriety of local 
and occaſional Preaching,” poſ- 
ſeſſes great and diſtinguiſhed merit. 
His general idea is taken rom one 
of the charges of archbiſhop Secker; 
but he hath illuſtrated the ſubject 
much more fully and particularly. 
By local preaching Mr. Paley in- 
tends, that public diſcourſes ſhould 
be «4: adapted to the particular ſtate 
of thought and opinions, which 
ils among the people, or to 
« the of Mind,” of the per- 
ſons who are addrefſed. But this 


kind of preaching he judicioufly diſ- 


tinguiſhes from perſonal 3 
which he condemns as highly impro- 
per. and what may leſſen the general 
utility of public diſcourſes. By oc- 
caſional preaching he means, the 
adapting topics to the ſervice of the 
day, to the ſeaſons of the year, and 
to ſuch intereſting and inſtructive 
Occurrences as are continually ariſ- 
ing in the courſe of providence. On 
theſe heads the archdeacon expatiates 
with great ingenuity, and ſuggeſts a 
number of hints and inſtructions 
which deſerve the ſerious attention 
of the clergy. We are. perſuaded 
that, were E. ideas generally adopt- 
ed, their ſphere of utility would be 

conſiderably enla d 
The next ſingle diſcourſes of which 
we ſhall take notice, were preached 
before the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
on March 7th, and on May 23d, 
1790, by Thomas Edwards, L. L. D. 
and have excited conſiderable atten- 
tion in the theological world. The 
firſt is on * the ewiſh and Heathen 
rejection of the Chriſtian Miracles ;” 
the ſecond on the Predictions of 
the Apoſtles concerning the End of 
the World.” Theſe diſcourſes form 
part of a plan, in which the author 
deligng ; 


* 
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defigns to draw the attention of the 
learned to certain difficulties, in the 
hiſtorical part of ſcripture, which 
have not yet received a ſatisfact 
ſolution; to the beſt method of af- 
certaining the doctrines of Chiſtian- 
ity, and of preſerving them unſul- 
hed by human corruptions; and to 
the authenticity of the Pentateuch. 
"The difficulties which the author has 
particularly in view, are thoſe 
which have been advanced by the 
celebrated modern hiſtorian of the 
Roman empire, who is extolled 
him in the warmeſt language 
N while his opponents 
are indiſcriminatly compared to 
vanquiſhed enemies, over whoſe 
weakneſs he proudly inſults and tri- 
hs. The facts and circumſtances 
which are the ſubjects of theſe dif- 
courſes, require, in his opinion, more 
able replies than have yet appeared ; 
and he ſeems to think, that the beſt 
method of refuting Mr. Gibbon's ob- 
ſervations on them would be, by con. 
ceding to him many of his objections 
rather than by vainhy attempting to 
remove them. In thefe difcouffes 
Dr. Edwards diſcovers great learning 
and ingenuity; but we are doubtful 
whether the method which he recom- 
mends, would lead to confequences 
unfriendly to the prevalence of ſcep- 
tieiſm. It would, however, be un- 
fair to give a deciſive opinion, before 
we are in poſſeſſion of the whole of 
his plan. As it is likely to provoke 
much public diſcuffion, we may meet 
with many opportunities of entering 
| Into the nature and concluſiveneſs of 
his reaſoning : at preſent, we fthall 
eontent ourſelves with this introduc- 
tion of him to the notice of our 
readers. 

The laſt ſingle diſcourſe which 
we ſhall admit into our catalogue is 
on the Importance of Truth, and 
the Duty of making an open Profeſ- 


bon of it,” delivered to the ſupport- 


9 


ers of the New College, at Hackney, 
on the 28th of April, 1790, by Tho. 
OR In this diſcourſe the 
| after expoſing, in a maſterly 
and ſatisfactory anner, the notion 
of thoſe who maintain that ſpecula- 
tive 3 are of no conſequence, 
points out the importance of ſeekin 
truth, in a philoſophical, political 
and theological view. Having ſhewn 
how the dignity and happineſs of the 
human character is connected with 
the acquiſition of truth, as diſtin- 
Ben under theſe different heads, 
proceeds to recommend the duties 
neceſſarily reſulting from a juſt view 
of his ſubject. Theſe conſift, in his 
inion, in ſeeking after truth with 
diligence and impartiality, in honeſt- 
ly and boldly avowing what appears 
to us to be of importance, and in 
employing our utmoſt abilities in ex- 
ng and correcting pernicious er. 
rors. The manner in which Mr. 
Belſnam has treated this ſubject, and 
the ſentiments which he advances, 
are far from being trite and common, 
They ſhew him to be poſſeſſed of a 
vigorous, comprehenſive, and en-. 
lightened — jig and are delivered 
in language that is equally to be com- 
mended for its fimplicity and 


"In one pNilofophicat 
n our phi |; rtment, 
our 75 122 firſt 
ace, to the * Elements of Moral 
tence, by James Beattie, L. L. D. 
Vol. I.” This work is to conſiſt of 
an abridgment of the lectures deli. 
vered by Dr. Beattie, in Mariſhal 
— Aberdeen, on the * 
moral philoſophy and logic. The 
volume — us is . on the 
author's ſyſtem of moral philoſophy. 
In the firſt place, the doctor treats of 
the facuities of the mind, which be 
divides into thoſe of perception, and 
thoſe of volition. Under the facul. 
ties of perception he includes, exter- 
nal ſenſatior, confciouſnels, by which 
we 
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ve attend to the thoughts of our 
mind, and abſtraction; to which he 
ſubjoins memory, imagination, 
dreaming, the faculty of ſpeech, rea- 
on, judgment or underſtanding, and 
conſcience; or the moral faculty, 
To his diſcuſſions on theſe different 
ſubjects, are added remarks on ſym- 
thy and taſte. The faculties of vo- 
ition Dr. Beattie divides into inſtinct, 
habit, appetite, paſſions, and affec- 
tions. In an appendix to. the work 
we are preſented with two eſ⸗ 
ſays on the immateriality, and the 
immortality of the ſoul. This inge- 
nious work, although, perhaps, not 
ſo preciſe and accurate as an elemen- 
work ſhould be, is, neverthe- 
leſs, bighly deſerving the attention 
of ſtudents in metaphyſics. It con- 
tains much curious, entertaining, and 
inſtruetive matter, delivered in plain, 
familiar, and pleaſing language: 
Our readers are not unacquainted 
with the ſchool to which his philo- 
ſophy is to be referred, or with the 
rank which Dr. Beattie ſuſtains a- 
mong ethical writers. 

Eſſays on the Nature and 
Principles 'of Taſte, by the Rev. 
Archi . ba L.B. 2 «R$. 
Edinburgh,” compoſe a truly in 
nious — Ware work, 4 
ing in philoſophical information, 
and elegant entertainment. Taſte 
he defines to be that faculty of the 
haman mind, by which we perceive 
and enjoy, whatever is beautiful and 
ſublime in the works of nature or 
art. The emotion of pleaſure with 
which the perception of theſe qua- 
lities is attended, he diſtingu fhez by 
the name of the emotion of taſte. 
And as he has divided the objects of 
taſte into the ſublime and beautiful, 
he likewiſe divides the emotion of 
taſte, into the emotion of ſublimity, 
and the emotion of beauty. The ob- 
ject of his work is, to inveſtigate the 
qualities at produce theſe emo · 
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tions; and the nature of that ſaculty 
by which theſe emotions are receiv- 
ed. He conſiders, however, that 
there is a previous inveſtigation ne- 
ceſſary, into the nature of that effect 
which is produced on the mind, when 
theſe emotions are felt, and of their 
diſtinction from the ſimple emotions 
of pleaſure. On this previous invei- 


— the preſent volume is em- 


oyed. This volume is divided in- 
to two eſſays. In the firſt eſſay, Mr. 
Aliſon is engaged in inveſtigating 
the nature e emotions of taſte, 
by attempting to aſcertain the effect 
which is produced on the mind when 
theſe emotions are felt. In the fe- 
cond, he enters into an enquiry ints 
the origin of the ſublimity and 
beauty of the material world. Our 
limits will not permit us to give an 
analyſis of this very curious and en- 
tertaining work. The ſubſtance of 
the reſult which the author endea- 
vours to eſtabliſh is this, that all 
thoſe ances of nature or works 
of art, which are the objects of taſte, 
derive their power of exciting emo- 
tions in us, not from qualities inhe- 
rent in themſelves, as material forms, 
but from ſome aſſociation with our 
feelings, habits, or modes of life. 
Without taking upon ourſelves to 


determine with reſpect to the truth 


of his ſyſtem, we cannot withhold 
from the author that ſhare of praiſe 
which is due to great ability and ge- 
nius. Every part of his work ſhews 
him to be poſſeſſed of much profound 
thought, and what is not commonly 
connected with it, great warmth of 
ſentiment, and hvehineſs of imagina- 
tion. And we can promiſe thoſe 
readers who may not be accuſtomed 
to philoſaphical reſearch, much in- 
formation and pleafure, from the 
facts and experiments to which he 
appeals in illuſtration of his theory, 
and the collateral obſervations which 
he introduces. | 

The 
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The next publication to which we 
ſhall direct the attention of our read- 
ers, is of a more miſcellaneous com- 

lexion, conſiſting not only of phi- 
lofophical topics, but ſuch as are mo- 
ral, religious, and hiſtorical. It is 
entitled, « A full Enquiry into the 
Subject of Suicide; to which are 
added, (as being cloſely connected 
with the Subject), two Treatiſes on 
Duelling and Gaming, by Charles 
Moore, M. A. &c. in two Volumes.” 
This elaborate and very uſeful work 
is divided into eight parts. The firſt 
contains obſervations on the nature 
and cauſes of ſuicide, tending to eſta- 
dliſh its general guilt; the ſecond is 
employed in illuſtrating its ſpecial 
guilt, In the third part the author 
ſhews how the general and ſpe- 
cial guilt of ſuicide is confirmed and 
aggravated by the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Revelation. The fourth 
t contains an hiſtorical enquiry 
into the opinions and practices, the 
laws and cuſtoms of the heathen 
world relative to ſuicide : the fifth 
the hiſtory of that crime ſince the 
introduction of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, with an account of its practice 
in the firſt ages of the Church, toge- 
ther with inions of fathers, 
decrees of councils, laws, and cuſ- 
toms concerning it, its preſent ſtate 
in ſome foreign countries, and a full 
account of all that concerns it in En- 
land. In the 6th and 7th parts, 

r. Moore fully and ſucceſsfully 
combats the arguments, in favour of 
this crime, which have been urged 

Donne, in his treatiſe entitled 
Biathanatos, by Hume in his Eſſay on 
Suicide, by Robeck the Swede, by 
Sir Thomas Moore, in his Utopia, 
by Monteſquieu, in his Perſian Let- 
ters, by Rouſſeau, Voltaire, &c. &c. 
The eighth part contains a general 


ſummary of the whole, with certain 


cautions and preſervatives propoſed 
againſt a temptation to the commiſ- 


ſion of ſuicide. This work is highly 
to be commended for its excellent 
and uſeful tendency, and for the 
learning, ingenuity, diligence, and 
accuracy, which it diſcovers. It 
abounds, likewiſe, in much valuable 
hiſtorical information, and critical 
EI by which we have been 
both inſtructed and entertained. The 
treatiſes on duelling and gaming 
which are ſubjoined, are deſerving 
of the ſame character which we have 
given to the principal work. 

Under the head of government and 
political ceconomy, one of the moſt 
valuable publications which attracts 
our notice is, An Enquiry into 
the Principles of Taxation ; chiefly 
applied to Articles of immediate 
Conſumption.” Taxation, as a ſub- 


jet of knowledge, the author juſtly. 


obſerves, has never been duly cul. 
tivated. His object, therefore, in 
the work before us is, in ſome mea- 
ſure to ſupply this important chaſm 
in the ſcience of government: and 
he appears to have been well quali- 
fied to undertake ſuch a taſk. This 
work is divided into three books, 
The firſt book comprizes a view of 
the manner in which our financiers 
have extracted a revenue from arti- 
cles of immediate confumption ; in 
which 1s contained a hiſtory of our 
revenue Jaws; the means which 
have been adopted by the legiſlature 
to-prevent, or ſuppreſs ſmuggling, 
with their conſequences; and the 
cauſes which have contributed to 
miſlead financiers, and the public, 
on this ſubject, and to eſtabliſh a 
pernicious ſyſtem of taxation, to 
which he gives the name of an over- 
tax ſyſtem. Among the different 
facts and obſervations contained in 
this book, many will be found to be 
of great importance, and to convey 
much uſeful and ſatisfactory inform- 
ation to the reader. The ſecond 
book conſiſts of enquiries on differ- 
cut 
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t ſubjects, neceſſary to be ſtated 
Lnd — 2 before the ſyſtem of 
be. author can be thoroughly under- 
od. Theſe relate to the manner 
2 which a ſtate ſhould increaſe its 
rerfnue, with the growing wealth 
if the people; the circumſtances 


hich on the great expence of s 


leting duties on articles of imme- 
fate conſumption ; and to the queſ- 
ton, on whom taxes on ſuch arti- 
ces ultimately fall. Under theſe en- 
quiries we meet with a variety of juſt 
ud ſtriking remarks on the effects of 
lowering the duties when too high, 
the pp. wg of trade, and particu- 
krly, on the conſequences of mono- 
jolies in trade. The third book 
reats of 4 fixing the Rates of Duty, 
and of ſuiting them to fiſcal Regu- 
ations, ſo that Smuggling . ſhall 
thereby be prevented.” 
concludes with a copious appendix, 
wataining ſeveral articles of revenue 
counts, chiefly taken from the three 
reports of the revenue committee 
pointed in the year 1783, and 
from papers officially laid on the ta- 
ble of the Houſe of Commons. Af. 
ter what we have ſtated. reſpecting 
this performance, it is ſcarcely ne- 
ceſſary to add, that we have received 
much gratification from the peruſal 
of it. The author e poſ- 
leſes much knowledge and judg - 
ment, and has treated a difficult and 
complicate ſubject with great clear- 
neſs and perſpicuity; and his re- 
marks and diſquiſitions deſerve the 


lerious notice of government, as well pol; 


x of the public at large. 

The Royal and Conſtitutional 
Regeneration, of Great Britain ; or, 
properly ſpeaking, the effectual Ad- 
vancement of all the different Na- 
tional Intereſts of the Kingdom, 
which remain 22 &c. by 
George Edwards, Eſq. M. D. in 2 
Vols. 4 0.“ is ſimilar in deſign and 
character with „ the Aggrandize- 


e volume 
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ment and National Perfection of 
Great Britain, by the ſame author, 
of which we expreſſed our opinion 
in our Annual Regiſter for the year 
1788. The objects to which he calls 
the attention of the public, are too 
numerous to be detailed by us. Ma- 
ny of them are, undoubtedly, of great 
importance; and ſome may appear 
chimerical to the political reformer. 
But whatever be the opinion formed 
reſpecting the merits of the projects 
which he recommends, Dr. Edwards 
is entitled to the praiſe of zealous and 
diſintereſted patriotiſm. Among 
other other of his plan are the 
following: the inſtitution of a board 
of national improvement, to be eſta- 
bliſhed on the ſame footing as the 
other boards of ſtate, for the pur poſe 
of defigning and preparing dit- 
ferent ſubjects of national regenera- 
tion; the inſtitution of ſocieties for 
the advancement of knowledge; that 
the ſociety for the encouragement of 


arts, manufactures, and commerce, 


be extended and ſupported by go- 
vernment ; that new means be em- 


ployed for cultivating the mind, by 


the intervention of literature ; that 
the dignity of the church be better 
ſupported, and the revenuesof the in- 
ferior clergy, and ſome of the 1 
be augmented; that medicine 


rendered an object of public police; 
that the law practice be entirely ned 


modelled ; and that the parliamen- 
tary repreſentation undergo a reform, 
according to a plan which he pro- 


es. | yy 

The fame author has publiſhed 
another work, in continuation of 
his general plan, entitled . the Prac- 
tical Means of effectually exonerat- 
ing. the public Burthens, of paying 
olf the National Debt, and of raiſing 
the Supplies of War without new 


Taxes, or Loans of any kind.“ It 
is impoſlible for us to enumerate the 
particulars of Dr. Edwards bud get: 


* 
* 
1 
10 
N 
Þ; 
4 


ment, in which we 
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and we-will not be ſo bold as to ex- 
tal it above all other ſchemes of 
finance which have been offered to 
the public ; but we will venture to 
fay, that it ſnggeſts hints and im- 


provements which deſerve the atten- 


tion of thoſe who devote themſelves 
to the ſtudy of political ceconomy. 
The « Pialogue on the Revenue 
Laws, between a Magiſtrate; a Law 
yer, a Courtier, and an Anti-Cour- 
tier,” is a ſenſible and well-written 
treatiſe, on the hardſhip and ſeverity 
attending the ſtrict execution of the 
laws now in being, and particularly 


of the modern ſtamp acts. This evil 


he attributes, partly to the —— 
manner in Tach thoſe acts are 
drawn up, and partly to the igno- 
rance and incapacity of the perfons 
before whom they direct complaints 
to be made. His obſervations on 
theſe ſubjects, and the facis by which 
he illuſtrates them, are not unwor- 
thy the notice of the legiſſature. To 


theſe he has added many excellent 


remarks, on the duty of magiſtrates; 
the difficulty of executing their of- 
Bce with ability, integrity, and hu- 
manity; informers ; and other to- 
— connected with the mode of col- 
ing the public revenue. 

The Reflections on the i 

of Smuggling; to which is added an 
Appendix, containing a Plan for 
rendering part of the public Revenue 
more productive; by Edward Han- 
kin, M., A.“ contain a number of 
general 'remarks on the injuſtice of 
the practice againſt which he writes, 
to the government, and to the com- 
munity who ſnpport that govern- 
ly concur 
with the author. We cannot ſay 
the ſame with reſpect to the plan 
which his appendix recommends, 
and which is intended to render the 
ſtamp- ax more productive. This 


Plan is, that every ſhopkeeper thall 


annually fwear that he has not, dur 
ing the preceding year, fold any ar 
ticles, knowingly, without its pro 
er ſtamp. Such a remedy, we ap 
prehend, would be productive of 
ater injury to ſocrety, than wh: 


it is intended to prevent. The mul 

titude of oaths i office. as well a bes. 
thoſe uſed in matters of trade nd boſec 
commerce, has Jong been complain * cd 
ed of as a ſerious evil, tending to de ws 
ſtroy the ſolemnity and force of ſuch * 
appeals to Heaven, and to rende "Pre 
the mind Jax with reſpect to mor: mn. 
as well as religious obligations. q 
Convinced, by repeated obſervation 15 ir 
how well founded ſuch a complain 00. 
is, we muſt enter our proteſt again * 
all ſuch alterations of the revenue 2 


laws, as may contribute to the ex 
tenſion of that evil. 

The Plea for the Poor; or Re 
marks on the Price of Proviſions 
and the Peafant's Labour, the Boun 
ties allowed on the Exportation of 
Corn, &c." by Robert Apple 
garth, is a well intended eſſay, 
which does honour to the humane 
feelings of the author. He confide 
the preſent high price of proviſions 
to originate in the bounties grante 
on the exportation of wheat at ver) 
high'prices. We fincerely join with 
him in condemning the policy of 
ſach a 1 can = 0 
other e but to enrich expor 
ters, $4 vp expence of the poore 
members of the community. Hon 
far his propofals for the atteratio: 
of the bounties would be produCtry 
of public advantage, we muſt leav 


to the conſideration of thofe who n 
are better acquainted with the ſub- mag 
ject than to be. Briea: 
We are glad to find, from „ the ri 
Reprefentation of the Lords of the 555 
Committee of Council, appointed 4 ag 
for the Conſideration of all Matten 4. » 


relating to Trade and foreign Feu. 
tation 


tations, upon the preſent State of the 
Laws for —— the Importation 
and Exportation of Corn, &c.” that 
this grievance is hkely to meet with 
the attention of government. 'Thoſe 
who wiſh to be acquainted with the 

inciples and policy of our corn 
— and with the regulations pro- 
poſed to be adopted by the committee 
of council, for the intereſt both of 


t, dur 
ny ar 
ts pro 
We ap 
ve of x 
n wha 
1e mul 
well a 
de 2n 


nplain the corn and the 'r 

grower conſumer, 
4 vill be gratified by the peruſal of this 
rende ntation. 8 
3 4% The Report of the Committee 
hk Jof the Highland Society of Scotland, 


to whom the Subject of Shetland 


ln Wool was referred; with an Appen- 
again dix, containing fame Papers, drawn 
even, ep by Sir John Sinclair, and Dr. 
the ex Anderſon, in reference to the faid 

Report,” is a very important and 


intereſting publicatian. Our read- 
ers, by referring to our mifcellane- 
ous department, may meet with an 
extract from it, which, we doubt 
not, will excite their curioſity to ſee 
the whole little work. It contains 
many curious and important facts 
relative to the 1 ement of the 
principal and valuable manu- 
factory of this country, and the in- 
troduction of cultivation and happi- 
neſs into the moſt 2 parts of 
the Britiſh: Iſles. We heartily re- 
commend it to the confideration of 
the public; and ſhall be happy, in 
our future volumes, to announce the 
increaſing ſucceſs of a ſociety, which 
poſſeſſes ſuch. recommendations to 
the applauſe and good wiſhes of 
every patriotic citizen. 

The Speeches in the Houfe of 
Commons, upon the Equalization of 
the Weights and Meaſures of Great 
Britain; with Notes, &c. Alſo, a 
general for the 
Weights and Meaſures of Europe, 
&. by Sir John Riggs Miller, bart.“ 
relate to an importaat ſubject in po- 
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_ economy, which has for 2 
time en the attention 

the author. Te are few perſons 
who are ignorant of the uncertainty 
and perplexity which prevail in the 
commercial world, in this as well as 
every other country, with reſpect to 
weights and — The object 
of Sir John in the publication before 
us is, to point out the cauſes of this 
uncertainty and perplexity ; the miſ- 
chievous influence which the inequa - 
lity of weights and meaſures has on 
ſcience, commerce, &c ; and to ſug- 
geſt ſome general ſtandard, from 


which all weights and meaſures may | 


de in future raiſed, which is itſelf 
derived from ſomething in nature 
that is invariable and immutable, 
and which muſt neceſſarily be at all 
times, and in all places, equal and the 


fame. For his particular tion, 
the explanation of it, 2 
riſon with the which have 


formerly made to obtain the 
object, we muſt refer to the 
work itſelf. But we cannot take our 
leave * this article, _—_ _ 
ing, that t praiſe is due to 
John Milser, for the zeal and appli- 
cation with which he hath devoted 
himſelf to ſuch uſeful labours, and 
that we heartily wiſh him ſucceſs in 
the farther proſecution of his de- 
fi 
— oi 
ications have 
the preſent year, which will . 
c le to profeſſional men. We 
ſhall, g to our annual prac- 
rice, preſent a catalogue of them to 
our readers. In the firſt place, we 
fhall announce the continuations of 


ſuch works, as have already acquired 
an eſtabliſlied r ion. Ia this 
number we find the third volume of 


« Reports of the Proceedings in the 
Committees of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, upon controverted Elections, by 
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by Alexander Luders, Eſq.” “Re- 
ports of Cauſes agreed and deter- 


mined in the Court of Common 


Pleas, from Eaſter Term, 1789, to 
Trinity Term 1790, by H. Black- 


ſtone, Eſq.” and the + Reports of 


Cauſes in Chancery, to the zoth of 


Geo. III. by W. Brown, Eſq.” | 
To theſs we have now to. add, 
« R of Caſes in Chancery, by 


C. Ambler ;” „a Digeſt of the Law 
of Actions at Niſi Prius, by Iſaac 
Eſpinaſſe, Eſq. in 2 vols.“ an 4 Eſſay 
on the Law of Contracts and Agree- 
ments, by J. J. Powell, Eſq. in 2 
vols.” a Digeſt of the Laws con- 
cerning Elections, by S. Heywood, 
Efq.” Laus of Bills of Exchange, by 
S. Kyd, Eſq.” + the Practice of the 
Court of King's Bench, in Perſonal 
Actions, Part. I. by W. Tidd ;” 
“ Coſts in the Court of Chancery, 
with Directions to the Solicitor ;” 
« a Syſtem of Engliſh Conveyanc- 
ing, adapted to Scotland, by J. 
5 Nayr;“ „ a Collection of Sta- 
tutes and Orders of the Houſe of 
Commons reſpecting Elections, by 
R. Troward; and “ a Treatiſe on 
the Law of Elections, according to 
Acts of Parliament, by J. Potter, 
Attorney?“ | 


The following republications have 


likewiſe a ed during the year 
1790: Wood's Body of Convey- 
ancing, a new Edition, greatly im- 
proved, by J. J. Powell, Eſq. vol. i.“ 
« a Syſtem of the Law of Marine 
Inſurances, by I. A. Park, Eſq. a 
new Edition, Improved; an In- 
troduction — an of Niſi Prius, 
a new. Edition, with Additions, by 
F. Buller, Eſq.“ a new edition of 
„ Burrow's Reports,” in. five vols. 


and a new edition of 4 the Crown. 


Circuit Companion, with Additions, 
by T. R. 1 'c xs 

In pure mathematics, the firft 
publication which attracts our no- 
tice is, the Elements of Euclid ; 


_ taſte upon Mathematical 


tric principles; the arrangem 


with Diſſertations, intended to aſſiſt 
and encourage a Critical Examina. 
tion of theſe Elements, as the moſt 
effectual means of * a juſter 


ubjects, 
than that which at 2 


eſent prevails, 
vol. II, by James Williamſon B. D.“ 


The firſt volume of this work ap- 


ſol as the year 1786 
and at 2 — atk 
As theſe volumes contain only thir- 
teen of the fifteen books which have 
been commonly aſcribed to Euclid, 
it is moſt probable that Mr. William- 
ſon unites in opinion with thoſe who 
imagine that the two laſt were -the 
— 3 ae of a later period. As a 


tranſlation, they. are executed with a 
ſtriet and cloſe attention to the ori- 


ginal, which, in a mathematical 
work, is certainly a defirable cir- 
cumſtance. It may be thought that, 
in ſome inſtances, Mr. Williamſon 
has carried this to an exceſs which 
the idiom of the Engliſh language 
will not warrant. As other tranſ- 
lators before our author have been 
at leaſt equally ſucceſsful in elucidat- 
ing the ſenſe of Euclid, the principal 
objects of ** are ave RA 
introduced for the e expreſſed 
in the title, Theſe difſertations are 
eight in number. They conſiſt of 
obſervations on the origin of geome- 
ent, 
— and explanation of 

tions; on geometrical demon- 
Renton, on the modern authors of 
elements of on the me- 
chod of applying numbers to illuf- 
trate Euclid s propoſitions ; critical 


examinations and remarks ;\ and 4 


variety of other topics, too numerous 
to be detailed by us. Theſe obſerva 
tions, though — may not be all 
thought equally important, or novel 
contain many juſt and uſeful hints 
which deſerve the attention of every 
ſtudent in this ſcĩience. | 

The next work which we have to 


announce. 


U 


Menſui 


bolids,” 
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mnounte' is the ſerunch / volume of of 4 mathematical kind we” meet” 


« Mathematical] Memoirs, _ 
ing 2 + nd of Subjects, by 


8.“ Of the 2 


— firſt volume of theſe in 
nous and curious reſearches,” we 
wok notice in our Annual Regiſter 
for the year 1780. In that work, 
the author treated of the pro e 
notion of bodies, by which oo tba 
arried along ſome right or 
ine. In the volume before us he 
confiders their rotatory motion, by 
rhich they are made, at the ſame 
time, to turn about ſome axis paſling 
through their centre. This ſubſect has 
deen but little attended to in ourown 
country; and many eminent mathe- 
maticians of other nations, who have 
written more largely upon it, have 
erroneous principles, and 
deduced from them falſe and ＋ 
actory concluſions . The defi 
— therefore, is to — and 
point out theſe errors, and to eſta- 
bliſ the true doctrine of this 
—— This Mr. Landen 
to have done on the true 
— of mechanics, and in a 
manner equally per ſpi 
erceptionable. It is to be lamented 
that fince the publication of this 
work,” the mathematical world has 
ſuſtained a ſevere loſs by the death 
of the learned author.. 
The Inſtitutes of Arithmetic, 
Lementary and Practical: the 
Menſuration of Superficies and 
dolids, & c. by Wm. Gordon, con- 
din a clear explanation of the com- 
mon rules of the ſcience, illuſtrated 
by a number of judicidus examples. 
the author has deſigned his work 
only as „ a Dir or Text Book, 
for the uſe of Schools,“ it deſerves 
d be recommended in that light. 


n 1 hickrats are explained, - 
re well r initruction- 
Among ſu — :ute 


1790. 


sand un- 


with * an Eſſay on Naval Tacties, 
Syſtematical and Hiſtorical, &c. by 
John Clark, — Fellow of "the" 


Royal Society of Scottiſh Antiquari 
— My, pt/1 I" Phe ſabjedts whit 155 


work is to comprehend, are of con- 
ſiderable national importance; and 
are undertaken by an author who 
appears to be wellqualified for the 
curved inveſtigation of them. The volume 
before us is confined to the attack 
from the windward. "The doctrine 
which he endeavours to eſtabliſh is 
this, that inſtead of an admiral at- 
tempting to bear down on'an enemy 
to — with the intent of bring - 
ing his whole line into action, he 


ſhould' commence an attack on the 


three or — ſhips OUS _- 

uce greateſt ſucceſs. For 
— on which this doctrine 
is built, and the reaſons by which 
it is ſupported, we muſt refer our 
readers to the work itſelf. They 
will find it to be an ingenious and 
intereſting publication. The au- 
thor s erſtical comments on our 
yams engagements at fea, from 

off Toulon, in 1444; under the 
admirals Matthews and Leſtock, to 
lord Rodney's victory in the late 
wur, on the 12th of April, and his 
inſtructions for the diſpoſition and 


mancuvering of fleets in ſimilar 


caſes, are illuſſrated by a timber of 
of copper tes. 

— ry — fins afts Have 
been ighly gratified, durin 

nt A the *publi 

Rope bp he by I the - = 

uities of Athens, See Sid 

lineated,” by Meſs. Stülart aud 
Revetr. The firſt volume of „ 


Ain ee —.— 


lis — — and the manner with that wartitli 


— 


-difliaguiſhed" ſo" trivch b — 24 


 ualte{ and claſſical ele 


— 2 — 
- 
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the impreſſions made by that volume, 
appearance of the remaider of 

| | wr ys Jong — 
expected blic. not- 
ithſtandi Thad — the circum- 
—— of author's death, the 
eſent volume is offered in an un- 
Failed ſtate, it is worthy of his 
diſtinguiſhed and eminent abilities. 
It treats of buildings erected while 


de Athenians, were a free people, 


chiefly during the adminiſtration of 


| Pericles. . And as the artiſt has 


„% no where obtruded a line of 
imaginary reſtoration, and preferring 
truth to every other . conſideration, 
has takeh none of thoſe liberties, 


before us an invaluable acquiſition.” 


It was the deſign of the author, in a 


. 


third volume, to give deſeriptions of 


ſome buildings erected after the time 


that Athens becan 
Romans, and ſuch other remains of 
Antiquity as appeared not unworthy 
the notice of the public, either on 


1 


- account of their excellence or ſingu- 


larity. We are glad to find that the 
materials for this work, were left by 


Mr. Stuart in a conſiderable ſtate 
of forwardneſs ; and we hope that 
dis widow may receive that 

and encouragement, Which will 


enable her A to preſent it to 


the world 1 volume now be- 
8 2 C1 1 1 Me, eventythy ce large 
yhich are executed wich: great 


— 


W 
* W 


accuracy and beſide many 
vignettes illuſtrative of the — 
The Elements of Civil Architec- 
ture, according to Vitruvius and 
other Ancients, and the moſt ap- 
2 — —— 2 
pecially o, bx Henry Aldrich, 
1 
Tranſlated by the Rev: Philip Smyth, 
L. L. B. &c.” is a work which will 
likewiſe be received with pleaſure 
by the lovers of the fine arts. With 
dean Aldrich's character, as a maſter 
in architecture, the world is ſuff - pho 
ciently acquainted. His original de- pros 
in this work was, „ ſo. to ex. 
in to the ſtudent the languaye 
and moſt s of archi 
tecture, that he might either reſt 
ſatisfied with the inſtructions given 
or elſe be able, by his on appli 
tion, to ſupply-any omiſſion. An 
it was his intention to divide hi: 
work. into two the former tc 


treat of civil architefture, the lte f . 
of military. But the firſt part on Tran 
was completed by him. It would chro: 
de debe en to ſay, that as far a Mo: 
his plan has been executed, it will bi Mr. 
found of conſiderable advantage 1 EGA 
ſtudents, as well as acceptable to a mins 
deſcriptions of readers. This wor and 
is illuſtrated by fifty- five architec corre 
tural plates, and a beautiful en . 
graving of the author.. Mr. Smy The 
is entitled to much praiſe ſor th Rill t 


tion. | ® > IN * f 

I Though the two of the at 
nual volume of the Philoſophic 
Tranſactions have not been publiſhe 
within the year, we ſhall ſpeak | 
the different philoſophical papers, 
each, in this annual ſketch of 
59 + of philoſophy. At Ul 
\ time, we ſhall include the: 
nual volumes, of the 4riſh Acaden 
and the Edinburgh Society, t]:ou 


E within t 


not | 
af the æra; ee 


waſt add anather candidate for our 


reſpeQtable at Calcutta, 
bed under re gh nd of * 
leſeurches, of which we gave a 
general account in our laſt year's 
legiſter. Such is now the extent ot 
— colonies and connections, 
tit we can claim as our own, what 
m_— on the banks — —_ 
| with more n the 
With Tranſacti ;0ns'e the Jociety at Boſton 
maſter ¶ or Philadelphia, — branch of 
. philoſophy will probably receive im- 
inal de. ¶ ;rovement from the attentiqn of the 
"8 Afiatic obſervers,” in à country, 
guage i where philoſophy firſt rearcd her 
f archi. head, and from whence Greece and 
Rome borrowed their mythology 
and their - Yet the lite- 
rature of the is not confined to 
the Aſiatic — Mr. Marſ- 
den has given a very judicious and 
accurate account of the chronology 
of the Hindoos, in the London 
Tranfattion-, and ſhown that their 
chronology reaches nearly to the 
Mofaic ra, with great preciſion. 
Mr. Playfair in a very excellent 
Efay, on the Aſtronomy of the Bra- 
mins, has followed M. M. Gentil 
ind Bailly, in their reſearches, 
correfting their eccentricities by the 
| gere mathematical inveſtigation. 
rules of the Bramins, — — are 
ſtill followed mechanicall 
were founded on ſtrict —— 
calculations at a very early period. 


ments were in a ſtate ally reſpec- 
able; and this 1 
later chan that diſcovered by Mr. 
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utention, the Is of the —4 was the 


when the ſcience and the inſtru - 
is ſcarcely - i 


© . 


deavours ta prove that in this Ifland 
ir of Solomon. Mr. 
Bruce; whole travels ihto Aby ſhnia 
have greatly 2 rs 
branches of natural 

natural hiſtory, Fry egy — "oy 
Macdonald, and places Ophir ou the 
eaſt of africa, nearly oppoſite 10 
Madagaſcar, In the ſame depart- 
ment, we may. mention a more au- 
theatic accouht of the voyage to 
Botany Bay, by Mr, White, ſurgec 
of the ſettlement. It gives much 


information reſpecting the face p | 
the country, and ſome ſubjects of 


natural hiſtory ; and is the — 
rather of a more particular account 
that a complete deſcription. The 
natural hiſtory of Eaſt 'Tartary, by 
Mr. Radcliff, is a tranſlation of the 


Defer ion Phyſique de la Contres 


auride, tranſlated, we appre- 
— from the Ruſſian language into 
French; but it is ſaid to be as au- 
thentic, as it is minute and ſcientific. 
Dr. Guthrie's diſſettation on the 
climate of Ruſſia, in the Edinburgh 
Tranſactions, is the work of an 
acute, intelligent, — 2 M. 
rue s eſſay wo rniſn a 
—_— to it: we — 
ay to may his eſſay on the 
phy, manners — diſeaſes . 
cow tranſlated. Mr. Hamilton, in 
the Iriſh Tranſactions, has added to 


our knowledge of the climate of 


Ireland, bis account of experi- 


ments to determine the tem- 


ure of the earth's ſurface in 
1788, in that iſland. Mr. Oulley, 
in the fame volume, deſcribes 2 
fingular phænomenon, the moving 


aper* Marſden in his enquiries. Of the of a bog, undermined ſeemingly by 

h of 1 foil and its. productions, we have | water, and the conſequent formation 

At i lite new information. Lieutenant of '# lake. In this ; Colleion all, 

e the "ih Hamilton, in he Afiatic Reſearches, - Mr, - Kirwan Sajeribes ch the a 
Ry: a deferi 'Yluſ- - ich indicate the 


drawing of 
Foy 


ances, which 
-makwah - —. l is — | 
Mr. Macdcnald-in defcrib- 10 eontaio:; and Mr. Wi in 4 


* the gold od Sumatra, 2 


ictions, deſcribe: the 
firata 


= — D — 1 a — — 
— 
wa 


8 Dt... 1 4 
—_ * — 
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' ſtrata and appearances in the north Bahar, in the "Aſiatic "Reſearches, 


- 


y 
, 


—_ 


of Ireland and the weſtern iffands of 
Scotland. To the natural hiſtory of 
our own country, we have few im- 
portant additions. Mr. Marſhall, in 

is various Rural &conomies, illuſ- 
trates the ſoil and climate of different 
rts of this iſtand. Mr. Smellie's 
iloſophy of Natural Hiſtory is a 


more extenſive work, comprehend- 


ing various objects of nature; but it 


is an outline only, and not, on the 


whole, a very accurate one. A ju- 


venile opinion, reſpecting the ſexes 


of plants, he has preſerved, which 


has been attacked with great force 


and propriety by Dr. Rotheram, in 


„ Sexes of Plants vindicated” 


a letter to Mr. Smellie, entitled the 
Ai- 
ton's Hortus Kewenſis is almoſt the 


only Engliſh botanical work of this 


Exa, if we except Dr. Withering's new 


edition of Botanical Arran 
not yet completed. Mr. Aiton's work 
contains not only a deſcription of the 


gements, 


various plants in that very extenſive 
and valuable collection, but a ver 
2 outline of the hiſtory of Engli 
Horti 


culture, which might eafily be 


filled up and form an intereſting vo- 
lume. To the other productions of 
nature we have not received any very 
valuable additions. The fecond part 


— 


of M. Barbut's Genera Vermium is, 


like the former, elegant and ſplen- 
did; without any ſtriking faults, or 


any particular excellencies exc 
the ap 


in 
Trance. Mr. Bewick's Ge- 


neral Hiſtory of Quadrupeds, adorn- 


ed with wooden cuts, executed in a 

new manner, and finiſhed with great | 
other aerial phænomena, we may 
tioned, if it were for theſe circum- - 
ſtances only; but it muſt be added, 
that the author, who ſeems to have been 


rit and effect, deſerves to be men · 


and that, in une ven 


the R 


conſpicuous in Ruſſia, 


which comes near to the Pan- 
golin of Buffon; and a very curious 
eſcription of ants, that burrow un- 
der the roots of the ſugar cane, by 
M. Caſtles, in the n Tranſac- 
tions. Fheſe animals chooſe this fitu- 
ation merely, as it defends them from 
wet, and do not feed on the plant 
dut their number is — and 
their increaſe rapid. We cannot, 
— oo bm nog of _ year, con- 
te the iſn orway's 
Deſcription of the Kraken or 
n is à fact, in the 
Hiſtory of the Edinburgh Society, 
which ſeems to point 4 ſource 
of the deception.” It is an obſervation 
of ſome fog banks in the higher la- 
titndes, which, as they He in a con- 
tinued line, ſeem to be portions of 


one vaſt animal riſing above the ſea 


m different parts. 
Whether the fairy ringlets are the 
effects of thunder, or any other cauſe, 


7 


is not yet determined. Pr. Hutton, 


in the Edinburgh Tranſactions, has 
added little to our knowledge of their 
origin, but has ſhewn that they oc- 
cur in the Craigs near Edinburgh, 
| ground, the cir- 
cles are broken, though the 2 
are conſpicuous in their proper places. 
Dr. Withering has — to 
oyal Society ſome extraordinary 
effects of lightning ; and M. Zpinus 
— deſcribed two curious e 
of natural electricity, particular 
; froah the 1 
ſulated ſtate af the body, in the dry 
warm apartments of winter. Of the 


mention various deſcriptions of lu- 
minous arches in the London Tranf. 


actions, and Dr. Uſher's Deſcription 


the engraver; has not been deficient - of an Aurora Borealis in the Irifh 
in collecting ſome'new and (curious Collettzon. The barometer, the great 


obſervations. Among the 


5 
+. 


meaſure ofthe variations of the weight 


we may mention Mr. of the air, and the de&romerer of the 
| — 


© » 
4 
& > 


_ deſcriptions, | a 


-» 
- 


have 


tion of 
ſome re 
a the ] 
row's 
moon's 
atitude 
marks 
in the 
Aſtre 
Avance 
Herſch 
b the 
the 


ure received no very, conſiderable 


— improvement. There is a very able 
ion dy on the variations of the baro- 
w un- ( ter in the Lriſh Tranfactians, br 
e, by M. Kirwan; and a very ingenious 
nac. ile work by Mr. Brook, entitled 
tu. Miſcellaneous Experiments and 
from lemarks on Electricity, the. Air 
ant: Pumps and the Barometer, with a 
and N {cription of an eter ; but 


what relates to the laſt inſtrument 
mow Ws already appeared in the Philoſo 
ways Wl phical-/Tranfattions. .. Among the 
J. atruments. fubſervient, to; philoſo- 

n the Nur we may alſo mention Mr. 
Croſthwaite's deſcription of three 
dure MI different pendulums in the Iriſh 
a Tranſactions, and Mr. Keith's de- 
ler la. Fiption of a mercurial level in the 
Edinburgh Tranſactions. Dr. Uſher's 
count of a new method of illumi- 
polition.of the tranfit inſtrument, as 
well as this 1 obſervations to 

a determine, - whether - magnifyi 

_ powers or aperture . 
has Iv deſcerning imall ſtars in the day 
en eir {I ime, are works fubſervient to aſtro- 
 {romy more ſtrictly ; nor ought we 
rob, Ie over, in this view, Mr. Ro- 
biſon's very judicious eſſay in the 

Edinburgh Tranſactions, on the mo- 
laces, don of light, as it is affected by re. 
dts g or _releatting ſubſtances, 
linary #hich are alſo in motion, in which 
; be detects an error of the celebrated 


pin bodcovich; Mr. Pigot's determina- 
ularhy tion of the longitude and latitude of 
de in. ¶ dme remarkable places on the Severn 
e dry in the London Collection, Mr. Bur- 


Yf the Nwe's method of calculating the 
| moon's - ax in longitude and 
of lu. itude; or the ſame author's re- 
marks on the the artificial horiſons, 
in the Aſiatic Reſearches. 

Arim Astronomy has been ſtill farther 
eren dranced by the diſcoveries of M. 
Zed Merccbell, who has communieated 
"the Ie the London Society bis account 
city, I de diſcovery af 4 th and th 
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hagge 
London Tranſactions, obſervations 


1 ſea Iuting the wires, and pegulating the 


(2131 


paper in which' he endeavours: to 
ſhow, that the luminous points on 
Saturn's rings, cannot be fatellites 
nearer than the fixth and ſeventh 
which are denominated in this way, 
from-the order of their diſcovery, 
not from their diſtance. To the 
feſt paper he adds ſome curious ob- 
ſervations on the ſtructure of Saturn's 
King, and to the ſecond ſome re- 
marks to ſhow, that a rotation ſeems 
to take place in it. Various obſer- 
vations on the places of the Georgian 
planet, made at Edinburgh with an 
torial inſtrument, occur in the 
dinburgh Tranſactions; and M. 
Sweden has added to the 


on the Venus, to determine 
the iocentrie longitude of the 
— the annual motion of the 
nodes, and the greateſt inclination of 
hs: orbits. *g | | 
In the more ſtrict philoſophical 
department; few — great im- 
portance _ Dr. Hutton has 
anſwered M. de Luc's objections to 
his theory of rain, in the Edinburgh 
Tranſactions, but not very ſatisfac- 
torily in the opinion of the beſt 
judges. Dr. Hutton, in the ſame 
collection, has given an able abſtract 
of experiments to determine the true 
refiſtance of the air to the ſurface of 
vatious figures, and moved through 
it with different velocities; Major 
Williaras's experiments on the very 
great expanſive force of freezin 


water, occur alſo in the Edinburgh 


Tranſactions; and, in the Iriſh, are 
obſervations on a ſubſtance equally 
violent in its effects, gunpowdyr, as 
well as on a power, whoſe opera · 
tions are perhaps more exten we, 


but leſs active, we mean the mag- 


netic fluid, by captain Drury. In 
the Iriſh Collection, we find alſo an 
Inquiry into the different Modes 
of Demonſtration by which the Velo: 

8 .- NJ city 
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ints e 
— in the Afiatic. 2 
Mr. R. Burrow; and, in the Iri 
Tranſactions, are ſome experiments 
by Mr. Edgworth on wheel capri 
Mr. Anſtice, in a ſeparate work hs 
alſo communicated to the 
Remarks on the comparativ — A 
—_—_— of Wheel — r Ty" 
ſerent Structures and ught,!! 
which —— much attention, and 
deſerve endation. Mr. 
Clements Key to Natural Philoſo- 
phy deſerves diſtinct notice on ac- 
dount of its fingularity, for it is in 
proſe and verſe; and not more re- 
markable for the form, than the 
ſtrange eccentric nature of its ſub· 


Rance. 


The theory ofphiloſophy bas been publi 


of late years approaching very near 
o that of chemiſtry, and 
has taken the lead in — 
of many -phaznomena. 
work on the — 
of Nature is almoſt Ted, 7 55 
kind, and deſeryes reſ r its 
ity ; though we 2 not- find 
new and _—_ 
— much lowed. i doctrine 
bre os own, nor does he 


. — — 


much on che theory of Stab] 
Laer The influence of the 
* French doctrines on many parts qu 
| loſophy, if examined, would 
6. 2 conſiderable — 
— innovators (for till expe- 
— 2 or 
cal —— os muſt have this 
pore) have confined it chiefly to 
ir o] ſcience.” WF have: had 
an able advocate in . 
Hi ins, who has publiſhed a com- 
— view of the phlogiſtic and 
ntiphlogiſtic theories, with an evil 
— POT for the Fader. M. 


inions have ' 


r. William the p 


de ne Ron 


F 
Kerr. The add bins 8 
red in a 2 edition of Fourcroy's 


3 585 been 2D, 3 great 


con- 
> gain g in 5 able 

da fd Mr. Nicholſan, to 
whom we ap we are indebted 
fot the — ay — of Four- 
eroy, has, with becoming imparti- 
ality to either party, publiſhed 2 
general elementary treatiſe of che. 
miſtry ; and Mr. Keir, in the firſt 
art of the very valuable and en- 
red tranſlation of Macquer's Dic- 
tionary, has, in; the part already 
ed, adhered to the old doc- 
trine of Stahl. We know not whe- 
ther, like Morveau, the author of 


| the chemical part of the new Ency- 


a, his opinions may change 
in the progreſs; but we have been 
informed, that che new doctrine has, 
in the period e are treating of, had 
a numerous acceſſion 4 3 

e . applicable 
to th r and comforts of 
life, weanay mention ſomeæ imptove- 
ments, or at leaſt ſome new infor- 
3 The works of Hellot, Mac- 
— at. &c. are nouelties only in our 


e: i this iod, they 
2 . Kr. Keir, in 


the 3 Refearches, has ſhewn us 
a ſimple, but efficacious method of 
- diſtilling, as — dy the natives 
of Chatra in - and we find, 
in. the Edinburgh Tranſactions, an 
account of the method of ſeparating 
ned oil of roſes (attar 0! 
toſes) as iſed in India. Mr. 
E in the Landon Tranſactions, 
las deſcribed a new com d acid 


menſtrnum, which, as it. is peculiar 
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to the ſeparation of fllver, is with 


| ä 7 


dect to the old term aqua regis: 
js paper, beſides this new informa- 
tion, contains ſome very in Aer 
arcumſtances on the diſſolution 
metals in acids, and their * oy 
fon. We would mention Dr. s 
den's e on — Neve 
of toning the e on Spi- 
1 Liquors,” not as a ſubject 
adding to our comforts and conve- 
niences, but ultimately 1 to 
this head, fince it is a philoſs 
nd chemical inveſtigation of the be 
method of aſcertgining the ſtreyugth m 
of ſpi n in other wo 
the quantity © ſpirit 1 in the higheſt 
fate of reifieatiori, in a given an- 
tity of water. Dr. Lewis's Philoſo- 
pical ks Enquiry into the Nature and 
roperties of common Water, ap- 
pears a very faithful and 8 
loſtrakt of the chemical pro 


of this moſt "uſeful fluid; 1 5 ö 


ti= quite certain, that the bett 
iments and obſer- = hey 


the compound or mineral wat 
we can only find a ſingle new iti- 
ſtance inthe ex 


vations on Ho Green Spa, near 
Halifax, by Dr. Garnet. It appears 
to be an uſeful ſtyptic, and to reſem- 


ble the Moffat water in Scotland. 
The 'new mineral 5 from 


Botany Bay ana in the 
don Tranſactions by r. Wed 
wood, may at ſome fu ture wm 


are better known: it a to 
an earth of a new kind, © 
The aerial chemiſtry has made no 
very great progreſs in this kingdom 
during the preſent year. Dr. Auſtin 
has indeed analyzed the heavy in- 


flammable air, and pointed out its 


conſtituent parts; but a much more 


important work is Dr. — 2 
pub- ert its deſtru 


Experiments and Obſervat ions, 
liſhed as well as Dr. Auſtin's 


in the Loaded feelin, N- 


Gan 


he Eſlays, Medical, Feber phical and 
| + 
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Matter of Cancer, and the aerial 
. extricated fromi animal ſub· 
diſtillation and putrefac- 
tian. This new air, which our au- 
thor calls animal hepatic, appears 
not to differ greatly from the whey 
already ave. It is 
combination of hepatic air wich 
animal ſubſtances in ron of 
in conſequence of putrefaction 
haps, fo far as cancer is a local 
iſeaſe, it may in 7 ree-influ- 
ence the mi yur r= d \lefſen the 
nar. n other caſes, when an 
peration on is not admiffibe, We can- 
no rſt vo Me. Mr. * %s ſecret re- 
iſhed duri 
this period, under” he deluſive tit! 
of a « le Treatiſe on the Cauſes 
Effects of Schirrpus Tumours 24 


Cancers,” and can find yet no 
tual remedy but the nife. "Me. 
Fearon's —.— on this ſubject, 
with bis new and ſucceſsful e of 
rating, chiefly. contains dir 
ing the ſdund kin, . 
expe t + cure, but it js 


h may hot be af 
D 

ling m local AC wy Es 
_ ſometimes be cured by 
ite's ' boaſted remedy, 


with the volatile alkali, and os | 

- "dreadful exped 

Mr. Juſtamond's Surgical 

: partly original, and in part! tranſlated 

u ful,” when its different perties * 

— de points of view really valuable. The 
venereal diſeaſe, notwithſtanding 


ient of an operat 


Tradts, 
the French, appear in matly 


Mr. Deacon's « Compendions Tre: Trea- 
tiſe, diveſted of technical I 
Mr. Swainſon's « ——— of 3 * 
by Velno's Vegetab 1 or Mr. 
Je 8 s new di 

rs to reſt on a very * 
warmer continues to ex- 
es. 


— 


A new edition of 
Expe- 
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Experimental, have 
period, with various additions, ſome 
of which have, ſince . 
the Mancheſt: Memoirs ; 
Dr. Swainſton, a reſpeRable 
tioner in, York, . has. publiſhed his 
. Thoughts, Philoſophical and Prac- 
cal,” which do not appear to have 
15 received with particulanreſpecl. 
he Medical Commeęntaries, and 
miſcell 3 collection, iscontinu 
with the ſame » diligence, induſtry, 


d in this 


3. 25 


and ability, eee for- 


mer volumes. Dr. Agdairs, works 
are e us, when brought to- 
gether ; and his .oumerqus qublica- 
tions of this year ſca Aae to 
e diſcriminated., They ſhew, that 
ö 50 80 and ;confidence art 


| and that as uſual, a 
pore of gra of 
ation is 


gogd ſenſe and juſt ob- 
| not incompatible with 
man omen b 1 


encies. e ſubject of 8 
a Wes he th Nee . of 
tt 
17 bene ure oo too . 
ee 
10 * 64 


lt . into 
ENG . and political,” 

far as 55 medical — is 
So, bus 6 c recammends a ſtate 
of 241 75 rſpiration. The noſo- 


ive View of the 
Ans e Magna and Scarlatina _ 


Ae is, in many reſpects, a 
ical work, and and ſhews no incon- 


175 
fiderable. abili Dr. Hamilton's 
. | f 1 


„Account of mper, called by 
de people, of K ngland the MPs 
in he Fd 


lu ranſactions, 


» uſeful | "AY, of another. 8 * 
angina, w bh. chief * affects the 
. conglobate — 5.5 hjs work. re- 
min Hengys' Vindiea- , 
nof O pinion and Facts rej Big 
5 Blandular. Diſeaſe of Bar 
n en he attacks his dann ah 


nents With \ grep} warmth. aud 
+8 FSI * e ſubject of fexer 


in the 


in general, unleſs we are allow: 
to mention Mr. Proſler's Treatiſe on 
the Strangles and Fevers of Hortes, 
we have Nene particular work to point 
out, "ny Balfour's ( Treatiſe on 
pu d inteſtinal 1 Fevers” is 
y deſigned to ſhow, that the 
- and moon, have, at leaſt in In. 
dia, a conſiderable influence on the 
attacks and periods. of fevers; and 
another anonymous treatiſe on 
tevers, reyives only the expoſed 
opinion of their being owin 
animalculæ. M. Faulkner's O fer. 
et on the general and improper 
reatment of Inſanity, is a work de- 
ſi gnedonly + 7 the credit of the 
N Rymer's &«. Trea- 
tiſe on igel as it concludes 
with recommendin aſecret remedy, 
1 little further notice. 
UC h complaints, Dr. Falconer's Prac- 


in- tical Diſſertation on the Medicinal 


Effects of the Bath Waters, will af. 


ford a 1 ſafer aſſiſtance, though 
has the E uthor does not confine himſelf 
is 


complaint, but examines, 


wich his uſual diligence and ability, 
the effects of theſe famous waters in 


many other diſeaſes. Nor will Mr. 
Rymer's ſecret remedy be probably 


more ſucceſsful than the Quaſſia 8 . 


e though we muſt add, that 
r. Wright's Botanical and Me- 
al Account” of this remedy as i 


a Was long fince written, has been in 


ſubſtance anticipates, before its ou 
lication in the laſt volume of the 
inbur h Tranſactions. Dr. Blane, 
—— Tranſactions, bas 
iven a good account of the Nardus 
ndica, à medicine once highly ce. 
H in ſimilar complaints. The 
Tabaſkeer, another Indian remedy 
of. the refri igerant claſs, has been al- 
K deſcribed at ſome length by Dr. 
Ruſſclinthe ſame colletion. Among 
the exploded . remedies, we may 
mention the ridiculous. attempt to 


revive the Practice o of animal 2015 


though 
aimſelf 
mines, 
ability, 
ters in 
ul Mr. 
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aetifhe;;;and —_— — 
the · letter to ſir John Sinclair con- 
ceening tho virtues of the Munake- 
lad, which is repreſented. as much 
more antiſeptic t the other mi- 


neral acids. The Supplement to Dr. 


Monro's Treatiſe un medical and 
maceutical Chemiſtry, contains, 
belides ſome additional chemical re- 
marks, an account of many articles 
of the Materia Mediea which were 
before omitted ;. and Mr. William 
Meyrick, in his “ New Fami 
Herbal, has collected alſo the 
ferent. virtues aſcribed to plants. 
The + Thoughts and Obſervations, 
on Dr. James's Powder in the Pre- 
vention and Cure of Diſeaſes, by A 
Gentleman of the Faculty,” 
ther extends, nor adds to the — 
of that celebrated medicine, whoſe 
uſe will be much abridged by its ſub- 
ſtitute the Pulvis of 
the laſt London Phar ia 


Milk is occaſionally uſed as a re- 
medy and as a food ; and we ought 
to mention with particular reſpect, 


Dr. Clarke's 4 Obſervations on the 


Properties commonly attributed to 
the Human Milk, by Medical Wri- 


ters, on the Change it undergoes in 
Digeſtion, and the Diſeaſes ſuppoſed 


the Theory 
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of the natural one, by the vertex, to 
the Royal Society. ſeemed — 
rive its lie from the 

rather than to be capable of living — 
its — — — — in every N 


— — rioſity. Mr. Ander- 
— on the Brain, 


= Halen, Critical” 


of the Cann, as well 
as Dr; Stack' s Eſſay to improve 
ö of defective Sight,“ 
both inſerted in the Iriſh Tranſac- 
tions, — — er 
miſtakes, deſerve attention 

the Hiftorical produdtions 
of the year, the: firſt which — 
our notice in point "oils | 
is, the Hiſtory of Greece 
Mitford, Eſa. vol. II“. 4 an ac · 
count of the contents and merits of 
the firſt volume of this work, we 
refer our readers to our gry of 
— Literature 3 the 


tooriginate from this Source in Infan- bay. 


cy, publiſhed in the Iriſh Tranſ- 


actions. Our author's obſervations, 


oppoſe in many inſtances eee, ep 
received opinions; and, as they are 
from nature, deſerve 
cular attention. Mr. Frank in his 
«% Obſervations on animal Life and 
nt Death,” is leſs accurate: 
it is enough to obſerve that our au- 
thor is one of the remaining —_ 
of Dr. Brown. 

The account of a child with A 
double head, is almoſt the only in- 
ſtance of anatomical novelty. The 
author is Mr. Home, who commu- 
nicated this ſingular inſtance of an 


additional head joined to the vertex 


the ſucceſſes of Cimon; 
cludes with fome judicious: remarks 
on the character of Themiſtocles. 


from the efta- 
— of its ſecurity 
Perſia, to the truce of thi 
between Athens and Lacedœmon. 


e 
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the banifhment of Gimon, the ad- 
miniſtration of Pericles, and the , 
rapid improvement of Athens, un - 
der the patronage of the latter, in 


_ and the elegant arts. In 
che next part of this work, which 
ocpupies nearly”: two-thirds of the 
. — and with which it concludes, 
Mr. Mitford has entered into a par- 
ticular account of the famous Pelo- 
Egg war. The guide whom 
incipally follows, in 1 
of the hiſtory ene 

While at . ſane time 
mot neglected what in formation — 
could obtain from other authentic 
ſources. Ou the whole, this work 4s 
enuecuted in a fimilar manner with 
the firſt volume. It. affords ample 
to che diti gence and in- 
duſtry of the N and may be 
recommended to the Eugliſh reader, 
3s containing à full and accurate 
narrative of facts in Grecian hiſ- 
tory. And notwithſtanding that we 
have obſerved ſonie of the fame ble- 


anifhes in his ſtyle which we farmer. 


zy noticed, it is but juſtice to add, 
—4 they are neither ſo numerous 


ſpicuous. One cireumſtance took 


we ns the; tuch we did not ex- 
to meck wih in 4 Hiſtory of 
Greece, aud which, to ſay the. leaſt, 
Eo here introduced; and that 
reſſion, in which the author 


eſt againift the ſtru 
ages 7 for 1 eedom' 2 France, 3 
2xcerates' the proctedings of the 
National aſſembly, which he ſtigma- 
tizes under the name of democra- 
ficadeſpeti .. 

The next work wWhicti we have to 
announce, in point of order, is che 
Ad. solume of „a View of An- 
cient Hiſtory; including the Pro- 

of Literature and the Fine 
1 Arts, &c. by William Rutherford, 
e I Ferst volume of this 
work was noticed by us in our Re- 
iter for the year 1786 and was 


rettveidtvetuled as one of the-moſt in 
ſtructive and pleafing of all the 
abridgements & Ancient Hi 
that we had ſeen. The volume 
now before us, does equal credit to 
the abilities, diſcrimination, and 
taſte of the author. e narra- 
uy — is written in a manner cal- 
ated to ge the attention; 
and the — that * are 
judicious and intere The hiſ. 
torical account of the ſe and 
3; greſs of literatore and of the fine 
arts, will be Ea accepta- 
ble to the reader. $ volume 
comprehends the from the 
cloſe of the firſt perſtan war to the 
ruin of the Thebian ftate. 
The Hiftory of the Reign of 
Henry the Second, and of Richard 
—_ ſohn, his Sons; with the Events 
n . — fron 1164 to 1216, 
&c..by the Rew. Joſeph Berington, 
is a Ch we he have bale © 
—— g fince the year 1787, when 
he author's Hiſtory of the Lives of 
Abeillard and Heloſſa was Fang 
Phat hi contained a maſter| 1 
Ketch of the prineipal events whi 
2 the moſt eminent 
characters who flouriſhed, durin 
the eleventh and part of the twelft 
centuries;” and threw conſiderable 
light on the ſtate of knowledge and 
C—_ at chat period. The pre- 
ſent volume may be conſidered as a 
continuation of the fame deſign. It 
comprehends events and character 
that are peculiarly 3 in 
Engliſh ibery. And it affords abun- 
dant evidence of the learning and 
jaduſtry of the author, of his feli- 
city in repreſenting hiſtoriofacts with 
uncommon energy, and animation, 
and of a came Neues and liberal 
mind. Of civil liberty he is a warm 
-encomiaſt; and avows himſelf a zea- 


lous 2 unlimited tolera- 
tion. But, ge as it may appear 
be is at the ſame time the apologit 
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Thomas a Becket, the moſt am- 

ious and arrogant of prieſts, who 
would. have ſubjected e nation to 
the unreſtrained tyranny of the 
pal ſee, and who wi ta eſtabli 
« a ſyſtem of cecleſiaſtical Hand 
ence deſtructive of all good. order 
and public tranquillity,” 
however, that Mr. Berington has 
entirely failed in what appears to 
have been a favourite object with 
him; and that with the utmaſt ex- 
ecciſe of his ingenuit 22 
he has not been able to ſhake the 
credit of lord Littleton's diſpaſſion- 


ate and candid hiſtory. Thoſe who 
2 make allowances for that par- 

ality to which the author ſeems to and 
have. — inclined from the preju- i 
dices of education, will receive from the effects 
the peruſal of this yolume much 


— a taſk d. _ The firſt book 
treats of the Germanic conſtitution 
from the earlieſt times, to the de- 
cline of the Carlovingian race, A. D. 
888. The ſecond and third books 
contain, hat the author very pro- 
perly calls the firſt and ſecond — 
riods of the middle ages, to the y 
$308. The fourth book, which = 


Wethink, i 


- verſion appears to he 


IEEE 
— commences w emperor 
x , and deſries the ori 


begun by Luther. The eventlyly 
riod from the acceſſion of Charles 


titled. to — 


eb" 1 
ul a 
accurate ; and he has euriched it by 
2 number of inſtructive and enter- 
notes, a view from the Sta- 
al Tables lately publiſhed at 
Berl, &c, of the tion, re- 
venues, military eſtabliſhments, &c. 
of the principal 2 af the 
— 2 and a capious in- 
dex; which art valuable improve- 
be def 7 
not work, 
by Thomas B. Clarke, ma be dut- 
A Grain 2 


orms of Go- 


tor 1 Conſtitution, 
veoernment, 
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vernment, Legiſſation, Adminiſtra- 


tion of Juſtice, and eccleftical State; 
with a Sketch of the Character and 
Genius of the Germans, and a ſhort: 
Enquiry into the State of their Trade 
and Commerce: and alſo a diſtinct 
View of the Dominion, Extent, 
Number of Inhabitants to a 
Mile, chief Towns, with their Size 
—_— a Ex- 
pences, Debt} and military Stre 

of euch State The — 
this work appear · to have been col - 
lected by the author from the moſt 
authentic ſources, and are arran 
by him with order and perſpicuity. 
« Without entering deeply into de- 
tail, or remotely into cauſes, Mr. 
Clarke has, in this publication, per- 
formed an acceptable ſervice to the 
ſtudent in German hiſtory, x. 
With uncommon pleaſare have 
we read the General View of 
Sweden, &c.“ tranſlated from the 
French of Mr. Catteau. This au- 
thor ſeems to have been peculiarly 
well qualified for the taſk' which he 
undertook. He had lived long in 
Sweden; travelled repeatedly into 
its internal parts; and was well ac- 
quainted with the language of the 
inhabitants. But he did not depend 
ſolely on his on obſervations. - He 
obtained - conſiderable: information 
from many learned and well-in- 
ſormed natives, and conſulted the 
beſt hĩiſlories that could Worry him 
with any authentic materials, With 
theſe helps he has drawn up an uſe- 
ful and intereſting work, ndi 
in judicious- and liberal reflections, 
and written in a pleaſing and ani - 
mated ſtyle. The ſubjects princi- 
pally treated of in this volume, be- 
ſide the hiſtory of the country are, 


the king's titles, court, family, & c.; p 


the connection of Sweden with fo- 
* reign powers; an hiſtorical detail of 
its conſtitution, to the form, eſta- 
bliſhes in mee deen, 


ment; religion; eivil and criminal 
laws; military eſtabliſhmer.t; re- 
venues and expences; population; 
natural riches; cultivation; domeſ- 
tio and fore igu commerce; rational 
character, manners, and cuſtoms of 
the inhabitants; language; ai ts and 
z and antiquities: Mr. Cat- 
teau does not appear to diſadvantage 
in an Engliſh dreſs. 
The Hiftory of France, from 
the firſt Eſtabliſnment of that Mo- 
narchy to the preſent Revolution, in 
three Volumes, contains a judicious 


and pleaſing abridgment of the hiſ- 


tory of à country, the annals of 
which muſt be particularly intereſt- 
ing at this eventful period. The 
firſt volume commences with an ac- 
count of the origin and firſt expedi- 
tions of the Franks, previous to the 
2 Clovis, who was the founder 
of the French monarchy, and carries 
down the hiſtory to the end of the 
reign-of Lewis XI. In the ſecond 
volume this hiſtory is continued from 
the acceſſion of Charles VIII. to the 
death of Lewis XIV. The third 
volume is employed on the more 
modern part of French hiſtory, 
which is brought down to the eve of 
the late revolution. A publication 


like the preſent, executed with fide- 
lity and judgment, has been for a 
long time a m in Engliſh 


literature. And it is but juſtice to 
award to the author, or authors, of 
theſe volumes, the praiſe of having 
furniſned an uſeful and accurate 
compendium of French hiſtory, 
written with -clegange and ſpirit, 
which deſerves a 8 
tion from youn and from 
1 ag of NR age who have not 

iſure or inclination to ſtudy more 
prolix and voluminous works. In 
the third volume, the cauſes which 
produced the late revolution are de- 
veloped with great perſpicuity and 


unpartiality ; and « _— 
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m with remarks and re- 
jeRtions which will be particularly 

able to thoſe rejoice at 
deholding the ſubjects of ſo extenſive 
in empire emancipating themſelves 
from the chains of tyrannv and ſu- 
perſtition, and their com- 
mon claim to civil and reſigious 
freedom. 

The Hiſtorical — Critical Me- 
moirs of the general Revolution in 
France, in the Year 1 from the 
Opening of the States ral, on 
the 25th of April, tilt the framing 
the Conſtitution, on the 6th of Au» 
ouſt following, by John Talbot Dil 
lon; Eſq. B. R. E. &c.” confiſt of 
an intereſting: detail of particulars 
relating to Nat 
alle from authentic and 

ccompanied with ſome of the moſt 

ble {i of the characters 
— were eminently active ĩn accom- 
pliſhing it. To this work Mr. Dil- 
on has pr à ſenſible and ani- 
mated urſe on the univerſal 
abuſe of power; and on the deſpo- 


tiſm of the French monarchy at the 


time of the late revolution, which 
contains many juſt and liberal ſenti- 
ments. We cannot paſs any enco- 
mium on his arrangement and ſtyle, 
in which he rs to have been 
betrayed into negligences and imi- 
proprieties by his too great haſte in 
—_— "his produttion into — 
vor . 


the Hiſtory, Religion, 
— and Manners of the Hin- 
doos, with a conciſe Account ot the 
preſent State of the native Powtrs'of 
flindoſtan, ve have received much 

and pleaſure. The in- 
veſti of-Orieatab hiſtory and 
——— of. the cuſtoms, man- 
ners, and aw / of the Aſiatic nations 
bas, of late very much em- 
ployed the of ſeveral ag. 
illi Sa at Calcutta. A ſoci- 


memorable event, up 


In our * 
of German 


12211 
has deen eſtabliſhed in that place, 
2 this expreſs objet nr from 
_ — tra 
ble progreſs: 2 have («8909 505. yoo an 
acquaintance — the crit lan- 
guage, in which the moſt authentic 
and ancient records of che Brahmans 
are written, dy ing communica- 
tions from the reſidence of the grand 
lama to the extremity of the perin - 
ſula — India, and by — vaſit= 
in interior parts of the country, 
they have obtained much more ex- 
tenfive information than any Euro» 
peans ever poſſeſſed before. The 
author of thefe Sketches has availed 
himſelf of their labours, in drawing 
his ing and inſtructive 
work. Aſter ſome general reflec- 
tions on the hiſtory and reli of 
mankind, and enumerating the prin- 
cipal ſources of information concern- 
ing Hindoſtan, he enters into a ſhort, 
but chenſive and perſ | 
hiſtory of that country. e 5 this 
ſucceed accounts of the rument, 
religion, manners, and cuſtoms of 
the Hindoos; of the mythology, 
learning. philoſophy, Kar aſtrono- 
my of the Brahmans ; and of the 
| 9 — ſtate of the native powers of 
indoſtan. On theſe various topics 
the author delivers a variety of valu- 
able and curious particulars, which 
will afford ample gratification to the 
reader. It is to add, that 
theſe - Sketches recommend chem- 
ſelves,” not only by the information 


and entertainment which they con- 


vey, but by the 5 nt 
receſs of their lan IT, 
of the So: 
the- your 200 
we took notieg in terms qf ap 
tion, of a. Work entithed W. 
ſtate of Government, Rab gion Lt 
-tcrature, and the Arty in/Grent-Bri- Þ 


cee Cons by Ng . . 


—— > — ——é— —— — 
> 


| contrary 
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- _ Church in —— n.“ 
Ii e preſent year, this inte- 
ſti «Pour inn work has 
been tranſlated into Engliſh, by the 
author himſelf, and publiſhed under 
the title of « A View of England 
towards the Cloſe of the Eighteenth 
Century, &c. in 2 vols.“ In his 
preface Dr. Wendeborn informs us, 
« that having received information 
that more than one Engliſh tranſs 
lation, by different perſons,” was 
about to be undertaken, he had 
reaſon to rehend, that theſe 
tranſlators might not do that 
juſtice to the original, which he 
would naturally wift': for; and 
therefore, in his own defence, and 
to his inclination, he un- 
dertook the tranſlation himſelf.” 
He wiſhes the Engliſti reader, to 
— always in mind, that the 
author is a foreigner, who wrote it 
with no other view than that of in- 
ſtructing his own — — 
Many things, therefore, in the ori- 
ginal muſt appear unintereſting to a 
well — Engliſhman ; and for 
this reaſon, ſu Mages,” rela- 
tive to matters —— ſalfciettly 
known in this country, are omitted 
in the tranſlation.” Although we 
have already given our general opi- 
nion of the merits of this work, we 
cannot diſmiſs it without warmly 


- recommending it to our readers, af- 
ſuring them, that it contains a more 


diſpafſionate, characteriſtic, and in- 


ſtructive view of England, and the 


Iſh nation, than we remember 
to have met with in any other pub- 


NMeation. As i tranflation, this 
as od 


to be execated with 
et aud uncommen merit. In 
Etipliſh'drefs it maintains all the 


— Fpirito un oviginat; and is, in ge- 
© -heral; 8 aud perſpicuous as 


I it Bag been undertüken by a na- 
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"The ij ive Acomint of the 
Jamaica, by William Beck 
ford, Eſq. in 2 n a work 
which contains much valuable infor- 
— relativr to that iſland and its 
ap commodity, intermixed with 


— — of the face 
of the country, the peculiarities ot 
the climate, the ſports of the field, 
diſquiſitioris on the management 
af the n reflections on the 
ble capſe 
tion of the 


aces of the abo- 
ve trade, or of 
their emancipation, and nutnerous 

her ſubjects which are admitted 
as epiſodes into the body of his 
work. As Mr. Betkford's account 
is not arranged in a lar plan, 
it is not within our preſcribed 


* 


limits, to give à more ſpeciſic view 


of its contents. We - ought; how- 
ever, to add, that from his long re- 
ſidence in Jamaica he had opportu- 
nities of being well acquainted with 
the ſcenes which he deſeribes; that 
many of his digreſſions Which may 
be thought unneceſſary, will afford 
amuſement to the er; and that 
uſeful leſſons to the planter and the 
politician may be from his 
remarks. - a 

Mr. Umfreville's © Preſent State 
of Hudſon's Bay; oontaining a full 
Deſcription of that Settlement aud 
the ' adjoining Country, &c.“ was 
written, principally, with a view 
of — the value of the ſet- 
tlements in that part of the world tc 
the public; in what reſpects the 
are capable of improvement; an 
—— 

of that whi compa 
ny enjoy, In little work, the 
author has detailed a number of ob 
ſervations on the nature of the cou 
try the inhabitants, thei uag 
the animal ecrtation, the climate 
und the mode of condutting 
vommeroe of the company, whic 
- will afford entertainment to all de 


. 
LI 
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criptions of readers. Many of the 
fafts which he ſets forth, (are of ſuf- 
ficient i to claim the at- 
iention | Mr. Ums 
ſreville to * 4 — 

ſufficient —_ writi 

this hiſtory, hy 4 reſidruce 4 


eleven. years: in ke ſervice of the 
Hudſon's Bay Company; and his 
work is rig up in an eaſy and 
i No Naval and {filitary Me- 
moirs bf Great Britain, — the 
Year 172, to the preſent Time, by 
R. Beatſon, Eſq. in three volumes, 
compoſe a work which will be 
ticularly arceptable not only to 
who are comverſant in military and 
naval affairs, but to readers in gene- 
ral. The objedt of the author is to 
afford, from authentic ſources, and 
with proper illuſtrations, a view of 
the warlike tranſactiors of this 
country, ſo far as they are connected 
with maritime affairs, from uw 
riod 'referred to; to be particu 
and minute reſpecting individual 


ſervices ; to trace the errors and ly 


miſcarriages that have arifento their 
P 298 
tribute of 

n Swank 
well of this country. The 
volumes extend the author's narra- 


von as far as the year .1762; and 


— each of them a ous 
— 


tention to isdeſign in three 
additional volumes conſi ot more 
tecent matcrials, which are in conſi- 
derable forwardheſa. | This. work, 


tramithe niture of the fubject on 


2 5 -\ <a 
2 4 * Ease. . «> Me- 


or may * 


which it treats, will Be to 


ticulats t und thofe who pray gi 


will not be 


diſappointed. They will mert, Me- 


| -with'many-ſenfbleiant uſeful 


preſent plain mat difficult paſſh 


3 

i an t the 

— and wet highly e 

of attention. Captain Beatſon, w 

ou modeſty, — all claim to 
title of an Riſtoriun from at 


that he does not poſt = 


Tür high higher qualifications neceſ- 
ſary to chat character. His work, 
however, is recommended by the au- 
thenticity of the materials which he 
has col eandor and 
r and a fuchctent plain- 
net+ and — ſtyle. And 
we entertain no doubt, but thut 
r= the which it will” meet 
with will encourage the author to a 
ſpetdy publication of W 
volumes. 

Among uber emed, which baer 
deen adopted, to ate the me- 
mory 6f important events, or to c- 
lebrate the briſhiant actions of diſ- 
tinguiſhed characters, that of ſtrik- 
ing medals in commemoration of 
them, is a that hath obtained 
in moſt nations, and from very eat- 
times. From thoſewhich remain 
of the Greeks and Romans, not only 
have the lovers and of the 
fine arts been pratified, but the claſ- 
fical Rhoker has been enabled to ex- 
the di- 
vine to ſlaſtrute the thi of the 
ancients, amd the chronologiſt and 
hiſtorian to collect important dates. 


und facts. Thoſe writers, therefore, 


7 Ark” | 
2 3 &c. &c. Fe is hiv. arran 


. Ae 


ho re, — — — — 
publiſhin 

e — 

ſerviee to the intereſts uf literature. 

One of the toſt ſplendid 

tions of this kind;iritended do — 


yu the hiſtory 3nd ton 


Revolution, With 'Phts:” Mr. 


et His nay Bop 
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he had been followed by different giſt on the one hand, and the minute 
authors, | particularly by Mr. Snel- particularity of the hiſtorian on the 
ling, who had deſervedly acquired other; toemploy . expreſſions ſim- 
very conſiderable reputation. His clear, and emphatical,“ in de- 
work, however, was incomplete, and ſcribing the origin of every particu- 
has been much improved upon in lar family, with the account of every 
the preſent plan; which is the moſt perſon; in it who had been diſtin- 
tet and intereſting of any which guiſhed for ability, memorable ac- 

ve been offered to the public. tions, commands, high offices, dig- 

t we do not  pranounce it to be nities, &c. and a detail of the births, 
free from errors and defects. Of the ren promotions, and titles 
former ſeveral appear in the tranſla- of the living perſons of the family, 
tions of the inſcriptions ;, and of the &c, &c. and to render the whole or- 
latter many might be eaſily ſupplied, namental to the library, and honour- 
dy conſulting thoſe repoſitories to able to the ſtate of arts and printing 
which the gentlemen concerned in it in England.“ On the whole, we 
cquld have eaſy acceſs. This work, may obſerve, that this work is unri- 
notwithſtanding, is highly deſerving valled-in its kind, whether we con- 
of the patronage of the public. fider it as a conciſe hiſtory: of the 
The numerous plates are executed genealogies of our Engliſh nobility, 
with great elegance, as well as fide- and the reſpective merits of their 
lity, and are accompanied with ex- different members, or attend to the 
planations and remarks which are elegance and ſplendor of the engrav- 
valuable and curious. ing of the arms. Such a publica- 
Another branch of ſcience which tion was much wanted; and will be 
aſſiſts in bringing into view * all that highly acceptable, not only to the 
is heroic in character, and all that lovers of heraldry, but to the lovers 
is illuſtrious in ſtory, is Heraldry. of the fine arts. | ; 


| State, of the Engliſh Nobility; to  rencestoavhere icy may be found 
whichis ſubjoined a chronological Ac- and contains, at length, fuch-as ap- 


= 


| count of ſuch Titles as have become . peared; ts the editor to be the moft 


3 


to the ſouth of Europe, whence he 
has diverged to Africa and Aſia, and 
ended finally- in America, From 
this general account of the compila- 
tion before us, our readers will be 
able to form a ſufficient idea of its 
utility and convenience. 

To the ſtudents in Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, Dr. Prieſtley's « General 
Hiſtory of the Chriſtian Church, to 
the Fall of the Weſtern Empire, in 
two Volumes,” will be an acceptable 
and uſeful preſent. In this work the 
learned author has departed from 
the uſual diviſion into centuri 
which has been 3 by mo 
preceding writers, and has divided 
the _— into ſuch periods as were 
ſuggeſted by the events which he de- 
ſcribes. © Beſide diſpoſing in a regu- 
lar ſeries the fafts relative to the 
church, he has given a particular 
view of the riſe and progreſs of opi- 
nions and ſets, memoirs of the prin · 
ipal actors and moſt eminent writ- 
ers in the different periods, a ſketch 
of the ſtate of heatheniſm, before 
and after the death of Conſtantine, 
the origin and is of the mo- 
naſtic life, and of other ſuperſtitious 
practices, and numerous other parti- 
ticulars, which throw conſider able 
light on the ſubject which he has un- 
dertaken to diſcuſs. To theſe he 
has added a chart of ecclefiaſtical 
perfons, after the manner of his ge- 
neral chart of biography. To ex- 
peſt that in this work Dr. Prieſtley 
ſhould betray no bias in favour of 
his own ſyſtem of opinions, would 
be to more from him than is 
confiſtent with the character of any 
witer who has devoted himſelf to 
reletjon and enquiry, and who is 
above. all artifice and diſguiſe, Tt 
would be to expect what would be 
nconfiftent with his principal object, 
which is to Thew, that the opinions 
which he deems to be corruptions 
Uriſtjahity, did not exiſt” in 
wheſt ages, but were gradually in- 

1790, 
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corporated with that ſyſtem as it ob: 
fained converts from the philoſophi · 
cal ſects, or became connected with 
the civil power, It. is but juſtice 
however, to ſay, that his predilec- 
tions do not appear in any inſtance, 
to have led him to a concealment or 
miſrepreſentation of facts; although 
his inferences from them may be diſ- 
puted. His obſervations and re- 
marks are worthy of an enlarged ng 
hiloſophical mind ; and are equ 
roofs of the ſincerity of his attach- 
meat to Chriſtianity, and of his can- 
dor and philanthropy. This work, 


likewiſe, is written with that fim- - 


plicity of language, and perſpicuity 


of arrangement, that render it pe- 
culiarly qualified for the information 
of the unlearned reader. 

Dr. Gr s « Hi of he 
Chriſtian Church, from the earlie 
Periods to the preſent Times, in two 
Volumes,” was drawn up with the 
deſign. of ſupplying general readers 


who have no leiſure or inclination 


= labour through voluminous ** 
ications, and the younger part o 
the clerical rofellion, * com · 
pendium of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
collected from the beſt authorities, 
and arranged in a clear and metho- 
dical form. This hiſtory is divided 
according to centuries; and each- 
century 1sſubdivided into four chap- 
ters. In the firſt of theſe chapters. 
the general ſtate of the church 
is conſidered; in the ſecond, its 


doctrines, government, diſcipline, . 


and ceremonies; in the third, the 
riſe and progreſs of the different 


ſects; and in the fourth, the ſtate 


of literature, with ſome account of 
the moſt eminent men. The whole 
is concluded with the preſent ſtate of 


religious ſects, and particularly in 


Great Britain. Of this work Dr. Gre- 


gory, with great modeſty, claims 


only the character of editor; acknow- 
ledging, that for a conſiderable part 
of the materials of the firſt W 

# © he 
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be is indebted to a learned and inge- 


nious friend; and for the latter to 
contemporary writers, .and to the 
contributions of his learned ac- 
uaintance. He is, however, en- 
titled to no ſmall ſhare of 8 

eſign, 


both from the utility of his 


and the judicious pleaſing manner in 
which he has executed it; which 
ſufficiently diſcover his talents and his 
induſtry, In ſome reſpecis it might 
have been improved; and it may be 
thought that ſome of the obſerva- 
tions, and notes, are ſuch as ſhuuld 
not have proceeded from his liberal 
and ealightened pen. But on the 
whole, it is impartial and unex- 
ceptionable, and well ca'culated 
for the purpoſe intended by the au- 
i" Th Hiſtory of Baptiſm, by 
„The Hiſtory o iſm,” 
the late Mr. Nbintn of Cam- 
bridge, is part only of a larger work, 
which he deſigned to publiſh, on 
the Hiſtory of the Baptiſts; the ma- 
terials for which had been collected 
and arranged by him.with uncom- 
mon induſtry and application, and 
a conſiderable part prepared for the 
preſs. This volume, is complete 
in itſelf, Of a work ſo diffuſe and 
complex, it is not poſſible for us to 
lay any particular account before 


our readers. Weſhallonly obſerve, 


therefore, that it con: ains the moſt 
acute and ingenious defence of the 


| Baptiſts that hath ever yet appeared, 


drawn from the records, and alſo 
from the remains of Chriſtian anti- 

aity. For the author has availed 
himfelf of the reſearches of the an- 
tiquary, as well as of the hiſtorian ; 


and has illuſtrated his work by en- 


gravings taken from ancient paint- 
ings and buildings, and from Daniſh 
and Savon remains in our Britiſh 
churches. 


Sur blographical lift forthe year 


1799, is not diſtingniſhed by any 
publications of magnitude or impor- 


. „ 0 * 


* * 

— * 4 
« 
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tance, if we except Dr. Pulteney's 
« HiſtoricalandBiographical Sk 
of the Progreſs of Botany in Eng. 
land, fron its Origin to; the Intro- 
duction of the Linnzan Syſtem, in 
8 Marg Bam asthe account of theſe 
volumes ngs more to 
the ſcientific — — Re. 
iſter, we ſhall only obſerve, that 
hiſtor ian and biographer, as well 
as the botaniſt, will receive much 
gratification from the peruſal of 
them. The anecdotes and me- 
moirs which they contain of thoſe 
botanical writers who flouriſhed in 
Great Britain and Ireland, are in- 
tereſting and inſtructive; and many 
curious incidental facts and circum- 
ſtances are introduced, which en- 
liven the author's narrative, The 
manner in which theſe ſketches are 
executed, bears honourable teſtimo- 
ny to Dr. Pulteney's extenſive know. 
ledge, good ſenſe, and liberality. 
. might except, likewiſe, + Th: 
Life of Daniel De Foe, by George 
Chalmers, Eſq.“ But this work 
only publiſhed at preſent in a ſepa 
rate form. It was-prefixed in the 
year 1786, to a new edition of De 
oe's Hiſtory of the Union; an 
our readers may be able to form at 
opinion of its merit, by referring 
to the ample extract which we hav 
given from it in our Regiſter for th: 
year, 1 
The“ Examination of the Li 
and Character of Nathaniel Lor 
Crewe, Biſhop, of Durham, h 
been publiſhed with the deſign 
vindicating that extraordinary pe 
ſon, from the unfavourable rep 
ſentations given of him by Mr. Hu 
chinſon in his Annals of the Biſhop 
of Durbam, and by his other bi 
graphers. The authority to whid 
the editor of this volume appe: 
is a manuſcript, obtained by 00 
dent, which appears to have belong 
to one of the hold of 


w 


tory * 
he po 


rendei 
tranſn 
think, 


ous no 
eviden 
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to wit! 
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Crewes; and contains minutes of the 
moſt material incidents of the pre- 
ate's life. From the account here 
given of this manuſcript; it is pro- 
dable that it is original and authen- 
ne: it will, therefore, prove a deſi · 
able acquiſition to the future bio- 
N of lord Crewe. | 
e Memoirs of the life of 
Mr. Nicholas Ferrar; by P. Peckard, 
D. D. Maſter. of Magdales College; 
Cambridge, contain an account of 
a perſon of a ſingular turn and caſt of 
mind, who, at the early age of thir- 
ty two vears, thought it his duty to 
divorce himſelf from the world, and 
to devote the remainder of his days 
to devotion, and to the practice of 
zuſterities which were not exceeded 
by the ſevereſt orders of the monaſ- 
tie inſtitutions. That Mr. Ferrar 
was a pious and well meaning man, 
no one can doubt who reads his hif- 
tory, But we do not perceive that 
he poſſeſſed any peculiar merit, to 
render his name worthy of being 
tranſmitted to poſterity. And we 


think, moreover, that the ſuperſtiti- | 
WM ous notions with which his mind was 


M evidently tinctured, which led him, 
by ſecluding himſelf from the world, 
to withdraw from ſcenes in which he 


ing might; have been eminently uſeful, 


A render. him a very unfit character to 
de held up as an example to others. 
The The Sketch of the Life of 
Dr. Duncan Liddell, of Aberdeen, 
Profeſſor of Mathematics and of 
Medicine, in the Univerſity of 
Helniſtadt, is à tribute of reſpe c 
o the memory of one of the moſt 
WM eenerous benefactors to the Univer- 
ity of Aberdeen, the materials for 
which have been collected from the 
publications of Caſelius. To thoſe 
who wiſh to meet with a general 
new of the ſtate of learning, phi- 
olophy,/ and medicine, in the ſix- 
teenth-century, this {ſketch will be an 
Kceptable preſent. 


. Mr. Topham's « Life of che late 
John Elwes, Eſq. Member in three 


ſuccęſſive Parliaments for Berkſhire,” 


conſiſts of a ſeries of anecdotes cons 


cerning that very extraordinary cha- 
though unconnefed, 


L acter , which, 
are drawn up in a ſtriking and inte- 
reſting manner, and have met with 
a fayourable reception from the pub- 
lic. Mr. Elwes is known to have 
united in his character the. greateſt 
apparent inconſiſtencies. The moſt 
unbounded avarice, however, was 
his ruling paſſion; in indulging to 
which he ſubmitted to every mean- 
neſs that could render his character 
contemptible, while he was occaſion- 
ally remarkable for the moſt lauda- 
ble benevolence and generoſity, and 
maintained throughout life a 3 
ter of the ſtricteſt probity ; and, in 
his public capacity, of an upright and 
independent member of parliament, 
and a reſpectable and uſeful magiſ- 
trate. Mr. Topham ſeems to have 
had extenſive and authentic infor- 


2 reſpecting this ſingular per- 


The lamented death of Mr. How- 
ard was quickly followed by different 
anonymous publications, purporting 
to be authentic anecdotes of his life, 
by perſons who-from their intimate 
acquaintance - with him were well 
qualified for becoming his biogra- 

ers. There is not, however, any 
one of them of ſuiicient importance 
to merit diſtinct notice in a hiſtory 
of literature. And we have yet to 
wait by 5 A oy « that 3 

hilanthropiſt as deſerves a reſpect- 
ble rank among © binds 5 yank 
ductions. 

In reading the Memoirs of his 
own Life, by Tate Wilkinſon, Pa- 
tentee of the Theatres Royal York 
and Hull, in four Volumes, we 
have been agreeably entertained and 
amuſed. - They abound in anecdotes 
of the principal theatrical characters 

| ” OY was 


— — — — - — - 
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who have been favourites with the 

blic ſince the year 1750, and con- 
win various particulars relative to 
the hiſtory of the ſtage from that 
time, which wilt be 1ntereſting, to 
moſt readers. Colley Cibber's Life, 
written by himſelf, ſeems to have 
been the model which Mr. Wilkin- 
fon; had in view when he conceived 


thedeſign of compiling theſe volumes. 


He is, however, more digreſſrve than 


his prototype, and leſs exact with 
reſpect tohis y. But wher 
it is conſidered that theſe Memoirs 


were haſtily thrown togethes during 
a confinement occaſioned by a frac- 
tured limb, and that the 
has been chieſſy depended upon for 
the materials, great allowances will 
be made for any imperfections that 
may be diſcovered in them. They 
may be recommended as an agree - 
able ſupplement to Cibber's Life, 
Davis's iT ife of Garrick, and the 
Dramatic Miſcellanies. - $4, 
There are ſew if any of our readers 
who are unacquainted with the cele- 
brity which Mr. Groſe deſervedly 
obtained by his « Antiquities of 
England and Wales.“ Thoſe who 
accompanied” him in his inſtructive 
reſearches in the ſouthern parts of 
the kingdom, will be happy to learn 
that he has opened fo them a new 
ſource of improvement and pleaſure, 
by entering on the deſcription of 
4% the Antiquities of Scotland,“ of 
whick work a volume has already 
iſſued from the preſs. The ſcene on 
which our inquiſitive antiquary has 
now entered, will preſent him with a 
rich variety of ſtriking objects, which 
have in a confiderable degree eſcaped 
the ravages of civil commotion, and 
the dilapidations of time. And it is 
not eaſy to ſpeak in too high terms 
of the execution of the work before 
us, as far as it extends in the preſent 
volume. It bears abundant marks 


of the ſame induſtry and talents with 


Vo.w 5 
7 


formation. 


the author's former labours. The 
deſcriptive part is accurate and inte. 
reſting,” and illuſtrated by elegant 
and beautiful the hiſtorical 
is enlivened by a. number of anec. 


dotes, narratives, and traditional tales, 


from which the reader will derive 
much entertainment as well as in- 
Since the laſt notice which we 
took of 'the: Bibliotheca Typogra. 
phia Britannica,“ the indefatigable 
editor has preſented four Number: 
to the publie. Phe firſt of theſe 
contains 4 the Hiftory and Antiqui- 
ties of Cannonbury Houſe; at Ifling- 
ton, in the County of Middleſex ;” 
and aſſigns reafons for concluding 
that it had been a part of a grant of 
lands and rents, in. Ifledone, made 
by Ralph de Berners, in the year 
1253, to —— of St. Bartholo- 
mew in Eaſt Smithfield.; and for its 
having been ſelected as a. manſion 
far the prior and his canons, from 
which eircumſtance it probably aſ- 
ſumed the name of Cannonbury. 
The Appendix to this Number con- 
ſiſts ve articles: the firſt, pre- 
bendaries- of. Iſledon, or Iſlington; 
the ſecond; priors of St. jolo- 
mew; the third, vicars of Iſtington; 
the fourth, epitaphs from the old 
church, Iftington, with thoſe in the 
reſent church, 1788; the fifth, in- 
* the church- yard, 1788. 
In this Number there are five en- 
gravings The ſecond and third 
umbers, which rank as the fiftieth 
and fifty-firſt in the general work, 
contain vohuminous . Collections to- 
wards the Hiſtory and Antiquities 
of the Town and County of Lei- 
ceſter.” Theſe Collections form two 
large volumes in quarto, and, amidſt 
a variety of food for the antiquary, 
furniſh much hiſtoricak and biogrs- 
— matter, from which reader 
in general may receive information 
and amuſement. What is contained 


trivia 


cumei 
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in theſe Numbers is intended to be 


conſiderãbly enlarged, and to form 

two volumes in folio; to the 

ing of which he earneſtly ſolicits the 
ance of his literary. friends, par- 

ticulagly of the nobility, clergy, and 

gentlemen of the county. The plates 

in theſe Collections are numerous and 


expenſive: The fifty - ſecond Number 


conſiſts of nine or ten articles, chiefly 
relative to ſubjects which have al- 
ready been noticed in the courſe of 
the work, and ſome additional 
Theſe Numbers bring the Biographia 
Typ ica Britannica to a con- 
cluſion. . editor, 7 it 
not . without hope of addreſſing 
the purchaſers again, in a futur 
Bord e ak Seger ene oc 
qui which may print 

— with the preſent, but un- 
der a title that ſball make it entirely 


ing to it in the preſent volume has 
produced a pleaſing. miſcellaneous 
work, which-will be particularly ac- 
ceptable to thoſe who may deem it a 
drudgery to-read the laborious works 
of a Stow, a Maitland, or a Noor- 
* As it will not be expected 
that we ſould enter into any parti - 


Tular account of ſuch a ion, 


we. faall only obſerve, in 

terms, that although we may ſome- 
times diſagree with our reſpectable 
author in his reflections and remarks, 
andamagine that we can convict him 
of ſome errors and antiquarian miſ- 
takes, yet, upon the whole, the de · 
tedts of his work bear no proportion 
to its genuine merita. He has point- 
ed out many objects and facts, and 
related many anecdotes, which have 
been paſſed over unnoticed by more 
Fghaminous writers. He has, like- 


— 


diſtinct.· Mie cannot take our leave wiſe, embelliſhed his account with 
of chis laborious undertaking, with- fourteen etchings. of ſubjects a 
out acknowledging 'the - tions portraits, -which we do not recollect 
that of be under to Mr. te have met with in any other de- 
Nichols, for the great zeal and aſſi- ſeription of London 
duity with which he has laboured to The Hiſtory and Antiquities of 
contribute to their information and me City of Briſtol, compiled from 
pleaſure.” Much of what he has done 4 Records, and authentic Ma- 
s exceedingly valuable; and will be nuſtripts, in public Offices, or in 
found of conſiderable ſervice to the private Hands, illuſtrated with Cop- 
writers of; general hiſtory, And 1 Prints, by William Barrett, 
2 in — inſtances may a Surgeon, * . mon 17 
trivial and unimportant, may fu appears to have executed witt 
Aale great labour, aud | great attention, 
e ſpecially to the authorities which 
Me. Pennant's work, entitled, (Of the author quotes in every part of 
London,” afforded us much muſe - it. After detailing the general, civil, 
ment, and ſome information whieh commercial, and eceleſiaſtical hiſtory 
ve had not met with before, while we of Briſtol, Mr. Barrett enters on a 
accompanied the author in his diffe- ial ſurvey of the city, deſcribes 
rent walks thraugh the metropolis. its public buildings, gives a particu- 
This work does not profeſs to give a lar account of the charitable legacies 
regular hiſtorical Mew of London, given to the poor of every pariſh, 
but © ſome account af it.,“ which and toncludes with biographical 
Mr. Pennant aſſerts his right te give: anecdotes of all the Briſtol worthies 
„in his own manner.“ That man- whom he can collect. As the author 
wer has always been lively, entertain · had been for twenty years making 


ag, and ĩnſtructive; and his indulg- collections for this work, it cannot 


4 23 be 


* 


— 
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be ſuppoſed that he has omitted to 
pay attention to any object that was 
delerving of notice. To the inhabi- 
tants of Briſtol, therefore, it will be 
an acceptable publication. We ean- 
not beſto any praiſe, on the ſtyle 
and language in which this hiſtory 
is written i but to theſe circumſtances. 


too little attention is paid by moſt of 
thoſe writers who devote ſelves 
to antiquarian reſearches. 


- "Among the books of Travels pub- 
liſhed during the year, the firſt place 
is due to thoſe of James Bruce, of 
Kinnaird, Eſq, * to diſcover the 
Source of the Nile, in the Years 
1768, 1769, 1%, 1771, 177, and 
0 in ſive Volumes.“ This is a 
9 k which the turioſity of the pub- 
Die had Jong expected; and which, 
ſince its appearance, has provoked a 
very particular and critical examina- 
tion. We ſhall lay before our rea- 
ders a ſhort view of its contents; and 
afterwards,: with the ſtricteſt impar- 
tiality, give our opinion of its gene- 
ral merits. The frſt volume, beſide 
a long introduction, in which Mr. 
Bruce gives an account of his former 
travels on the {coaſt of Africa, of the 
Roman antiquitſes he met with there, 
- and of his viſits to Aleppo and Pal- 
- myra, oontinues his journey through 
Egypt, his ſurvey of the Arabian 
Gulph as far as the Indian, Ocean, 
his arrival at Maſſuah, ſome account 
of the firſt peopling of Atbara and 
Abyſſinia, conjectures concerning 


/trzds, and the- foundation of the 
Abyſſinian monarchyi The ſecond 


volume is entirely devoted to the 
- hiſtoryofthat empire compiled from 
| — annals: The third volume 
comprehends Mr. Bruce's journey 


from Maſſuah to Gondar, the capi- 
- tab of the empire, the manners and 


cuſtoms of the Abyſſinians attempts 


to arrive at the ſountains of the 


Nile, ' deſcription” of thoſe” ſouroes, 


and of every thing relating to that 
river and its 3 
fourth volume contains an account 
of civil commotions which took 
place during the author reſidence 
in that country, and of his return 
through the Nubian Deſert, till his 
arrival at Marſeilles. The fifth vo- 
lume is an Appendix, and contains 
the maps, and the defcriptions 6f the 
objects of natural hiſtory, which are 
generally illuſtrated by plates. With 
reſpect to the credit due to Mr. Bruce, 
as a traveller and hiſtorian; various 
are the opinions wich have been 
held by the critical world. Nume- 
rous apparent tyyprobabilities have 
been pointed out, às well as inaccu- 
racies in reaſoning, errors in quota. 
tion, and evident miſtakes of paſiages 
in ancient authors. Theſe failings, 
however; are chibſly to be attributed 
to caroleſſſeſs and want of attention, 
and will by no means warrant us in 
withholding dur aſſent from the ge- 
neral t of his narrative. Of 
the nature of the countries into 
which he travel led, very little has been 
aſcertained, with any degree of cer - 
tainty; and the manners of life, ſtate 
of ſociety, and the natural pheno- 
mena in them, from what little has 
been known, are greatly different 
from any with Which we have had 
u more particular acquaintance. 
Theſe circumſtances will weigh with 
the candid and difpaſſionate, in fi- 


9 | vour of a' relation of events and facts 
language the firſt ages of the Indian 


of /whith their own' experience and 
the teſtimony of others afford no ps- 
rallel. We think, however, that our 
author has rendered his work unne 
ceſſarily diffuſe; and that in conſe 
cuence of this it is frequently tedio! 
and urariſome. It is but juſtice 
add that, notwithſtanding this faul 
it contains much real and importa! 
information, intereſting and 20 
mated deſcriptions, and ſtriking ant 
pathetic ſcenes, which have — 
1 8 Y a en U 
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ally compenſated us for our patience and reſerre. The remarks on the 
= and labour in ben fo veliminont country of Kamchatka, und the in- / 
„unt MW: work. The ſtyle and language of habjtants, and the account which is 
took Mibele volumes are not very accurate, given of their various cuſtoms and 
lence Mr poliſhed. There is, nevertheleſs,  amuſements, to be accurate 
turn : boldneſs and manlineſs in them and juſt. And his ſubſequent detail 
Il his dat frequently create a prepoſſeſſion contains a number of circumſtances 
k vo. Win favour of the author, and lead relative to his reception at Japan, 
tains {Wu to overlook improprieties 2gainft the Liqueio Iſſande, Formoſa, Ma- 
the which faſtidious criticiſm would pro- dagaſcar, together with His tranſac- 
h ars MW ict. With reſpect to Mr. Bruce's tions in thoſe different places, which 
With WW claims to merit as an artiſt, and bo- are not unworthy of attention, and 
ruce; {nic draughtſman, we leave that to the truth of which, in many parti- N 
rious ¶ be determined by other tribunals. culars, is confirmed by ſtrong colla- 
been The next work which calls for our teral evidence. The original papers 
ume. Ml notice is the “ Memoirs and Travels of count Benyowſky were placed by 4 
have of Mauritius Auguſtus, Count de him in the hands of the late Mr. 
ACCU- Benyowſky, &c. CTY of h's | Ma ellan, by whom they were en- 
wota- military 3 in Poland. his truſted to the care of Mr. Nicholſon, 
flages I Exile in Kamchatka, his r the editor and tranſlator, who has 
lings, nd Voyage from that Peninſula © illuſtrated” them by a ſenſible and 
buted trough the Northern Pacific O- judicious prone and by occaſional 
ation, cen, touching at Japan” and For- notes. Theſe volumes, ſikewiſe, are 
us ig moſa, to China; with an Account ornamented with numerous, and, in 
he ge. of che French Settlement he was general, well executed plates. I 
Of e to form upon the INand In our Hiſtory of the Literature 
into MW of Madagaſcar ; ' written by him-, of France for the year 1789, we gave 
$sbeen elf, in two Volumes quarto. From a general account of the «Travels. 
f cer. the ample title which we have in- into the interior Parts of Africa, by 
, ſtate ſerted, our readers will be able to the Way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
heno- MW form Tome idea of the contents of in the Years 1780, 1781, 1782, 1783, 
le has MI theſe volumes, which form a very 1784, and 1785, by M. le Vaillant, 
Ferent MI eventful and extraordinary narra- in two Volumes.“ To that account | 
e had I tive, and which we found to be in a we refer our readers for the charac- 
tance. ligh degree leaſing and intereſting. ter of that inſtructive and amuſing” 
h with th reſpect to the authenticity of work. We have at preſent to an- 
in fa-M tde ſtory which it relates, the editor, nounce its appearance in the Engliſſi 
d facts in his preface, has collected ſeveral language, in two different tranfla- 
e and vouchers from captain Cook's Voy- tions. Both theſe appear, on the 
no pail ges, and other publications, which whole, to be faithful to the original; 
at our prove the outſines of it to be founded although we cannot approve of the 
unne · in truth: but — woke of it ap · liberties taken in one of them, the 
conſe ] pear to be coufideräbſy embelliſhed dedication of which is ſigned by a 
edo md 'exa ted. * Much of this is lady. * From motives of falſe delicac 
tice tall ww be attributed" to the count's ro- ſeveral” pages have been f oppreſſed, 
s faut mantic turn of mind; _ to which to the curious enquirer into 
5 orta which, his accounts of many of the natural hiſtory are valuable and im- 
1 mi fingular circumſtances in which he portant. And in the ſome tranſla- 
ng an Oy laced, have receiv- tion the original preface has been 
ſaßei ed from him fo high a colouring; rejected, and one bf the tranſlator's 
ent Qat we admit them with caution ſybſtituted in the room of it. We 


P 4 cannot 
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cannot reconcile ſuch freedoms with 


juſtice either to the author, or to his 
- mM AB 
The « Travels in Kamtſchatka, 
during the Years 1287, and 1788; 
tranſlated from the French of M. de 
Leſſeps, Conful of France, and In- 
terpreter to the Count de la Perouſe, 
in two Volumes,” have afforded us 
much entertainment. The author, 
with great modeſty, calls his work 
merely a journal af his travels, which 
he wrote by intervals, negli gently or 


, 


ted, or as the impreſſions made by 
repro alin oe rams bony oh 
or jeſs forcible, . It is drawn 

the form of a ſimple and un 
narrative ;- but is rendered intereſt 
ing by the incidents which occur, 
and the information which it con- 
veys. Beſide giving an account of 
the Ruſſians who i 
tant and dre 
was tnabled, from his own, obſerva- 
tions, and attentive enquiries durin 

a reſidence for ſome months at Bol- 


in 


cheretzk, to acquire conſiderable. 


knowledge of the character and man- 
ners of the Aborigines. And he has 


gratified his readers with authentic 


deſcriptions of their dreſs, their mu- 
fic, their dancing, their manner of 


hunting and, fiſhing, their diſeaſes 
andremedies, language, government, 
nd climate, which are both curious, 


amplſing, un 

* With much pleaſure have we read 
the 4 Obſervations made on a Tour, 
from Bengal to Perſia, in the Years, 
4786-7, &c. by William Franklin, 
nſign. on , the beet Eftabliſh- 
Pay", The author of e 
ved, during eight months, at Shi · 
rauz, in a Perſian family; where he 
had opportunities of learning ſeveral 
particulars W the manners of 

an 


the peqple, and the intereſting events 
of the country, which do not fall to 
the lot of molt travellers. The pic; 
. \ ; a . 14 1 . 


; YT, . T 4 


him were more 
ran up in Gibral 
Red - 


nhabit theſe diſ- 
regions, the author 


of the Archipela 
from which place 
ts 


ture which he has drawn is animated 
and lively ; and hears every mark of 
truth and impartiality. And the 
information which he conveys will 
be uſeful to E s, eſpecially 
that part which reſpects the hiſtory 
of Perſia, from the death of Nadir 
Shah to the year 1788. During his 
reſidence at Shirauz, Mr. Franklin 


made an excutfibn to view the ruins 
of Perſepo | 
will be acceptable to his readers, not- 
| withſtanding that they may be in 
with, care, as circumſtances permit- poſſeſſi f elaborat 


lis ; his account of which 


on of the elaborate deſcription 


of M. Niebuhr. 


braltar to Conſtantinople, 
Captain Sutherland, of the z5th 


The Tour up the aa hi of 
c. 
Re 


| ee is written in the epiſtolary 


orm, and in diſtinct, eaſy, and plea. 
ſing language. From Gibraltar cap- 
tain Sutherland carries his reader to 
Almeſia, Carthagena, Cagliari, Ca- 
prea, Baia, and che other celebrated 
places in the neighbourhood of Na. 
ples, Pæſtum, Meſſina, the iſlands 
o, and Smyrna; 

e returns to Leg: 
horn, and viſits Florence. After de« 
ſcribing the curioſities of that city, 
he embarks again at Naples, paſſes 
over to Palermo, returns to Smyrna, 
whence he ſetsfail for Conſtantinople. 
In following ourintel] e lively 
author through this Tour, we have 
been much pleaſed with his inte- 
reſting deſeriptions and judicious re- 
marks; and, as he almoſt always 
treads on claſſic ground, we have 
been agreeably amuſed, where the 
charms of novelty were wanting to 
faſcinate our attention. To thoſe 
gentlemen who are in the army, his 
obſervations; on the famous battle of 
Marathon, and his detail of the mi- 
litary operations af the Turks and 
Rufhans. will be chiefly acceptable. 
The Characters and Anecdotes 
of the Court of Sweden, is a work 
of a very mixed complex 


plexion, con- 
dlt,aining 
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ining relations of the intrigues and 
Aires of waiting lords, and 


waiting ladies; lively, and we can- 


not ſay, unjuſt, portraits of the 
principal perſonages in Sweden; and 
accounts of the different literary 
academies, theatres, and royal or- 
ders, &c. &c. Though 


comes before us in a queſtionable. 


ſhape, and under the diſadvantage 
of an uncouth tranſlation, it is not 
deſtitute of amuſement. 8 

Captain Portlock's . Voyage round 
the World ; but more particularly to 
the North Weſt Coaſt of America, 
had the Ogg eee 
of captain Dixon, 


are obſerveable in the narrative, and 
in the , agcounts of the diſcoveries 
which were made by thoſe navigators. 
This work is written with great 
inneſs and perſpicuity; and from 
minute and accurate nautical re- 
marks in which it abounds, will be 
os to 8 I 
aptain Meares's Voyages made 
in 4 1788 and 158 from 
China to the North. Weſt of 


America, &c.“ ſeem to have been 


haſtily penned, in conſequence of 
the political circumſtances which 
drew the attention of the public to 
the commercial concerns in Which 
be had taken an active part. 
contain, however, many intereſting 
circumſtances relative to the manners 


and cuſtoms of the inhabitants, as 


wellas the productions of the country, 

88 Ag fa 8 par 
pain has given ſame conſequence. 
Little ſeems to be added by Mr. 
Meares 8275 the = 4, name 1 
geographical knowledge ; his 

. ures on the probable exiſtence 
of a north weſt paſſage, and ſtric · 
tures on the diſcoveries, and remarks. 
of captain Cook, do no honour to 


bis knowledge ot his accuracy. The 


this work 


. 
gave an account in our laſt year's 
Regiſter; and no . differences 


tes which accom this work 
deſerve r de 
"The « Remarks on the Voyages 
of John Meares, Eſq. in a lettex to 
that Gentleman, by e Dixon, c 
late Commander of the Queen Char- 
lotte, &c.” are written, with ability 
and ſhrewdneſs, and point out a 
number of groſs errors and contra- - 
ditions in the work on which he 
animadverts. But we cannot approve 
of the acrimony which they diſcover; ' 
which ſhould ſeem to have originated 
in private pique and reſentment, 
more than in public ſpirit... - . 


- * 


.« Lieut. Bligh's Narrative of the. 


Mutiny on Board his Majeſty's Ship 
Bounty, and the ſubſequent Vo 
of Part of the Crew in the Sh 
Boat,” from one of the Friendly 
_ Iſlands to Timor, contains one of . 
. the maſt aſtoniſhing and 2 
accounts of hardſhips endured, and 
difficulties ſurmounted, by {kill, pru- 
dence, and intrepidity, that was ever 
preſented to the public. The ſtory, 
which is ſafficiently known to our 
readers, is a ſimple relation of un - 
queſtionable facts, and does the YM 
eſt honour to lieut. Bligh and his 
r abut GABON 
« The: Journal of the Proceed- 
ings of the Guardian, commanded , 
by Lieut. Riou, &c.“ affords us ano- 
8 how far Britiſh officers, 


They in particular circumſtances, can call 


forth their perſeverance and philoſo- 
y, as well as their bravery. | This 
ouraal is publiſhed from the copy 


at the admiralty. 
We ſhall conclude this d t 
of our hiſtory of literature, by in- 


attended Mr. Gilpins Deline- 
ation of ſcenes. of. Pictureſque 
Beauty, have become candidates lor 
the approbation of the public in the 
ſame line. The firſt which we ſhall 

oath notice 


; 
1 


— — 
* 
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notice” is „ A pictureſque Tour 


through , Hollend, Frabant, 

Dark of France, made in the 7 Mr 

of 1789, Illuſtrated with , Copper- 
tes in Aquatinta from Drawings 

made on the Spot; by Samuel Ire 

land, in two Volumes.” From this 


beautiful and ſplendid work we have 


received much „ e N . 
country indeed, which, many of the 
plates repreſent, from by flat unva- 
ried appearance, and the formal ar- 
rangement and dull uniformity of 


the buildings, was not the moſt ſa- 
vourable fot pictureſque deſcription. ' 


The author, however, has made the 
moft of the ſcenes over which he 
paſſed, and embelliſhed bis work 
with a number of beautiful tinted 
etehings, exhibiting land and water 


views, towns, harbours, villas, c. 


&e. But theſe volumes are notton- 
fined to the ſubject of pictureſque 


deſcription, They contain a circum- ' 


ſtantial account of ſuch pictures 
«25 appeared to him beſt worthy of 
the attention of a contioiſſeur.“ with 
fach anecdotes and biographical ac- 
counts of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ar- 
tifts, felected from foreign works, as 


convey uſeful information to the 


lavers” of painting. The language 
of the volumes is, infgeneral, plan 


and ſimple; the deſcriptions in which 


they abound are lively and entertain · 
ing; and from their typographical, 
as well as other excellencĩes, they are 
entitled to a place in the Hbraries of 
men of taſte.” * RR wk 

The Tour of the Iſle of Wight; 
the Drawings taken and engraved in 
Aquatinta, by J. Haffcl, in two No- 
lumes,“ will be found an uſeful and 
pleaſing companion to thoſe who 
viſit that charming ſpot. Mr. Haſ- 
ſell's obferyation' reſpecting the Iſſe 
of Wight is exceedingly juſt, + that 
for pictureſque views, ſelect parts of 
it are ſcarcely” to be exceeded by 
thoſe on any other of the coaſts.®? 


. 


The truth of this obſervation he has 
illuſtrated by a variety of drawin 
which are, in general, highly to be 


commended for the pleafing ſty le in 


which they are executed. Mr, Haſ. 
ſell's defcriptions of the ſublime and 


beautiful ſcenery in the iſland, are 


frequently happy ; and many of his 
remarks are founded in judgment 
and taſte. His ſtyle and language, 
however, are too commonly affected 
and artificial in à very blameable 
* 922 PER 
The « Excurfion to Brighthelm- 
ſtone, made in the Year 1789 ; em- 
belliſhed with eight Engravings in 
Aquatinta, &c. by Henry Wigſtead 
h Rowlandſon,“ will, like- 
wiſe, be an acceptable preſent to the 
admirers of the fine a Tk: text 
of the authors conſiſts only of twelve 
pages, and was evidently written to 
accompany the * engravings. The 
latter, which are from views taken 
on the road to, and at that place, 


are neatly executed, and diſtinguiſſi- 


ed by many ſtrokes of the pencil that 
will recommend them to the lovers 
of — l and fun. | 3 . 
ith reſpect to the politi b- 
lications of the year; we ſhall chef 
content ourſelves with our uſpal me- 
thod of announcing the titles of the 
principal of them, and of clafling 
them under the reſpective heads to 
which they are to be referred. If 


in any particular inſtances we depart 


from this rule, it will be when we 
are warranted by the peculiar im- 
portance of the ſubjects on which 
they treat, or the very general notice 
which they attracted. | 

To the firſt claſs we aſſign ſuch 
publications as owe their origin, 
principally, to the French revolu- 
tion. theſe, the firſt in order of 
time is the « Philofophical Reflec- 
tions on the. late Revolution in 
France, and the Conduct of the Diſ- 
ſenters in England, in à Letter " 
c 
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the Rev. Dr. mA by J. Cour- 
tenay, Eſq. M. P.“ In this pamphlet 
Mr. Courtenay indulges, with — 
ſucceſs, that liar vein of hu- 
mour by which he has long been 
diftingurſhed ; and paſſes a warm 
encomium on' ſome of the moſt im- 
portant and liberal proceedings of 
the national aſſembly, by ironically 
holding them up to view as pregnant 
with the moſt miſchievous conſe- 
quences. In the ſame ſpirit he ex- 
pou and fatirizes the jealouſies and 
of thoſe pretended' friends to 
liberty in this country, who have 
avowed themſelves hoſtile to the pro- 
greſs which it has made in France; 
and the narrowneſs and illiberality 
of = minds,” who are for with- 
holding from difſenters a participa- 
tion in the 1 rights 6 Fab. 
The Letter from M. de Tracy, 
Member of the French National Af- 
ſembly, to Mr. Burke,” was written 
in conſequence of an intemperate 
and injudicious philippic which the 
latter gentleman had pronounced in 
the Enylifh houſe of commons againſt 
the revolution in France, and the prin- 
ciples of the moſt diſtinguiſhed agents 
in that ſplendid work. Among a va- 


riety of ſevere ſtrictures on the'Bri- 


tiſh orator, M. de Tracy undertakes 
to ſhew, that his in vective was inde- 


cent in the auguſt aſſembly of the 


repreſentatives of a free nation; that 
it ſhewed great ignorance of the ope- 
rations and principles of the French 
national aſſembly; and that it abounds 


in falſe" ideas drawn from impure 


ſources. | 
The ſame invective drew forth an- 


other anſwer in A Letter from Earl 


Stanhope, to the Right Honourable 
Edmund Burke; in which the no- 


ceſs, refutes the doctrines and poſi- 


tions of the honourable gentleman, 


1235) 
and places the French revolution in 
a juſt and pleaſing point of view. 
The Reflections on the Cauſes 
and probable Conſequences of the 
late Revolution in France; with a 
View of the Eceleſiaſtical and Civil 
Conſtitution of Scotland, &c.“ i. 
velope, with judgment and - 
ents, the cauſes which 9805 the 
French revolution, and aſũgn reaſons 
for concluding that it will be perma- 
nent; and productive of effects 
on the civil and religious ſyſtems of 
Europe. That part of his work 
which is employed on the ecclefiaſti- 
cal and civil conſtitution in Scotland; 
contains a number of 1 t ob- 
ſervations and remarks, which merit 
the attention not only-of the inhabi- 
tants of that country, but of their 
brethren ſouth of the Tweed, and 
of the inhabitants of every country 
in which there is a religious eſtabliſh- 


ment. * K 


. | — 

The author of 4 Thoughts on the 
probable Influence #f the French Re- 
volution on Great Britain,“ offers a 
variety of reaſons ta prove that the 
conſequences” of that event cannot 
but be highly beneficial to this coun- 
try; and that their policy is narrow, 
and views illiberal, who cannot, with 


exnhation, 'c@gratulate their neigh- 


bours on the acquiſition of the rights 
of freemen. 2 N * 


In oppoſition to the principles diſ- 
ſeminated in the foregoing publica- 


tions, there appeared a work entitled 


« Free Thoughts on Liberty, and 


the Revolution in France, by the 


Author of a Letter to Earl Stan- 
kope on the Teſt Act.“ Theſe Free 
Thoughts contain the inconſiſtent 
ſentiments of a writer who profeſſes 
to be a ſincere friend to the 2 

this 


| vernment which we enjoy in 
dle lord, with great ſpirit and fuc- 


country, and at the ſame time exe- 
crates the French nation for having 
wr to break the chains 8 


—— 
« 


_ —_——_————— — — 


with 1 I 
But the attention of the public 


Ipring of heaven, the gift of God to 
man, and the privilege and birth- 
right of every perſon born in ſoci- 
ety,” and at the ſame time exhorts 
che French © to rrſtore and ſurren- 
der themſelves to the conſtitution 
they have deſtroyed; to harraſs 
themſelves no more with dreams 
of liberty, for _ — of were 

put into . 10N it; 
— not know what to do 


: 


was excited in the higheſt degree to 
the. Reflections on the Revolution 
in France, and on the Proceedings of 
certain Societies in London relative 
to that Event, &c. by the Right Ho- 


nourable Edmund Burke. Thie 
work is diſtinguiſhed by numerous 


marks of that brilliant genius, and 
fertile imagination, Which have long 
eſtabliſhed Mr.-Burke's character as 
an eloquent orator, as well as a plea- 
Ling writer. It alſo contains unqueſ- 
cionable proofs of the various and 
extenſive information of which he 15 
poſſeſſed. But as a judicious and ar- 
gumentative production, it is very 


unworthy the talents which have 


Deen aſcribed to the Tight honour- 
able gentleman. It is totally deſti- 


ute oſ plan and connection. Inſtead 


of entering into a How — _ 
cuſſion of the princi Frenc 
revolution, the author appears to have 


deen hurried on by the ſole influence 
of prejudice and paſſion, and to have 


Jpent his force in penning a diffuſe 
and acrimonious declamat ion againſt 


the national affembly. He likewiſe 
engages in the moſt illiberal abuſe 
A Dr. Price, and of the ſocieties in- 


ſtitetetl in this country for comme- 


morating the Revolution in 1688, and 
for commamicating conſtitutional 


information. His political ideas, 


as far as we are able to collect them 
tom the maſs of words and meta- Edmund Burke, in Reply to his Re. 
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who defines liberty to be the ( off. 


phors in which are invol 
are all derived _- ancient — 
preſcription, t, and inheri- 
tance; and, therefore, lead him to 
defend the old government of France 
as having nothing in it radically 
evil, and to condemn without dil. 
tinction, the new conftitution which 
is founded on the rights of man, 
and the Fa choice, or acquieſ- 
cence, of the people. But a con- 
ſiderable part of his work is deſigned 
oe: the uſe of his own countrymen, 
aud is employed in a panegyric on 
— — church, which he calls 
the firſt of our prejudices, the firſt, 
the laſt, aud the midſt in our minds, 
@ prejudice not deſtitute of reaſon, 
but involving in it profound and ex- 
tenſive wiſdom. Fo this topic be 
has devoted ſo much of his time and 
„ that he is obliged to reſerve 
lu fabjects of an-eſtabliſhed mo- 
narchy and an eſtabliſhed ariſtocracy 


for future diſcuſſion, On the whole, 


we do not think that the opinions ad- 
vanced by Mr. Burke, in this mſcel- 
4aneous,and-difcurſrve-performance, 
are conſiſtent with thoſe principles of 
juſt, government which-are adapted 


to an enlightened i ſtate of | ſociety, 


with the fundamental and boaſted 
2 of the Britiſh conſtitation, 
or wich the principles to which he 
Himſelf was t to be favourable 


during the more vigorous and ſplen- 
did part of his political life. 


One conſequence of Mr. Burke's | 


publication was, that by the diſcuſſion 


which it à number of com- 


batants were ſoon called into the field, 


who undertook to conteſt the poti- 
tions anddoftrinesof which that gen- 
tleman avowed himſelf the on. 


Among the earlieſt of theſe were the 


anonymous authors of Short Ob- 
ſervations on the Right Honourable 
Edmund Burke's Reflections,“ and 
« A Letter to the Right Honourable 


* Mections 


Wa 
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ſections on the Revolution in France, 
by a Member of the -Revolutibn 
Society.“ Theſe phlets contain 
ome ſhrewd and humorous remarks 
en the right honourable writer, and 
appeals to fas which he will not 
y be able to reconcile with the 
ſtatements in his Reflections. . 
To theſe fucceeded © a Vindica- 
tion of the Rights of Men, in a 
Letter, &c. by Mary Woolſtone- 
craft.” This lively and been 
author delivers a number of juſt 
ſentiments and animated remarks, 
which diſcover her to be poſſeſſed 
ef an ardent love of liberty, hu- 
manity, and virtue. Like the writer 
whom ſhe cenſures, ſhe makes 
numerous digreſſions from the main 
N of her work, in which the 
xder may follow her with pleaſure 
and with 1mprovement. | 
The © Obſervations on the Re- 
lections of the right honourable 
Edmund Burke, &c. in a Letter to 
Earl 8 „ have ed 
from the pen of Mrs. Macaulay 
Graham. They are chiefly applied 
to the abſtract principles of govern- 
ment as laid down Mr. Burke, 
and are written with knowledge, 
temper, and judgerent; and they 
expoſe, with much energy and 
perſpicuity, that gentleman's exag- 
gerated defcriptions of the calamities 
and public diſtreſſes of France, and 
his accuſation of the members of the 
national aſſembly as the ſole authors 
of the nation wrongs. | 
The“ Thoughts on Government, 
&c. by G. Rous, Eſq.” contain ra- 
ther a number of obſervations ſug- 
geſted to the author by a view of 
the preſent crifis, and by fome of 
the extraordinary poſitions of Mr. 
Burke, than a profeſſed and regular 
attack that gentleman's work: 
They are however, ſenſible, point- 
ed, and intereſting : eſ 


ially thoſe 
an the Engliſh revolution, the pre- 


ſent ſituation of affairs, and the de- 
fective ſtate of parliamentary re- 
preſentation. ö 5 
Mr. Lofft's « Remarks on the 
Letter of the right honourable Mr. 
Edmund Burke, &c.“ are ingenious, 
forcible, and liberal. On the- 
ory of civil ent, as far as 
it relates 0 1 e conſtitution of this 
country, he ſupports his doctrine 
the 1. of the greateſt ric 
yers; and differs with great candour 
and moderation from the honoura- 
ble gentleman, when diſcuſſing the 
2 of the new conſtitution in 

rance. We know not which moſt 
to admire in this work, the ſolid 
well digeſted reaſoning, the extenſive 
knowledge, or the philanthropy and 
— of the author. ; 

Dr. Towers's “Thoughts on. the 

Commencement of a new Parlia- 
ment; with an Appendix, contain- 
ing Remarks on the Letters of the 
right honourable Edmund Burke,” 
diſcover an ardent zeal for the inte“ 
reſts of liberty, united with intelli- 
peut and diſpaſſionate views of thoſe 
cading vgs objects which call 
for the ſerious attention of the pub- 
lic. His remarks on Mr. Burke are 
conciſe, argumentative, and liberal; 
and will be read with pleaſure by 
thoſe whoſe hearts are not too con. 
tracted to with well to the freedom 
and happineſs of the world. 

The « Leſſons to a young Prince 

an old Stateſman,” diſcuſs a va- 

riety of political topics with great 
freedom and boldneſs, and with e+ 
qual acuteneſs and ingenuity: The 
author's obſervations on Mr. Burke's 
attack on the French revolution, 
ſhew him to be a warm admirer of 
that wonderful meafure of our neigh- 


bours, and that he well knows how 
to uſe the weapons of keen and ſar· 
caſtic iron. | 

Mr. Calonne's . Conſid erations on 
the "preſent and future State of 
France, 


and cor; oration 
ed application was made to parlia- 
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France,“ is a work which does great 
honour to the abilities and under- 


ſtanding of the author; and it would 


de illiberal not to add, to the good- 
neſs df his intentions. His object 
is to "enquire into what has 


deen done by che national aſſem- 


bly of France; to ſhew the danger- 
ous confequences ithat either. have 
reſulted, or are likely to reſult from 
their proceedings ; the mode which 
they ought to 408 followed; and 
and the meaſures. which are now 
neceſſary to be adopted to enſure 
their proſperity, In this work the 
ex-miniſter, as may be ſuppoſed, en- 
ters into a warm vindication of his 
own conduct; deſcribes, we think 
in terms of exaggeration, the tem- 
porary evils that have attended the 
revolution; and prophecies the 

eater evils that will ariſe from a 

ereliction of thoſe meaſures which 
he would preſcribe. The French 
nation have choſen to. embrace a 
different political creed from that of 
our author. They have pronounced 


his policy inadequate to the correc- 


tion of the complicate evils of their 
old government; and have made a 


grand experiment on principles 


which he execrates as fully as Mr. 
Burke, but with more ſhew of rea- 
ſoning, and with greater decency. 


cates for the oppoſite ſyſtems, who 
are in the right. ' 

The next political ſubjeF of im- 
portance Which engaged the atten- 
tion of the public during the year 
1795, was the repeal "of the teſt 
I As a renew- 


ment for the aboliſhing of the diſ- 
tinctions among ſubjècts which thoſe 


acts enforce, a numerous band ſtepped 
forward to diſcuſs the Juſtice and 
ur pf ih a meaſure, We can, 


weyer, but barely lay before our 


readers the titles of the principal 


Qppoſers of the R 
nr and Teſt Acts;“ + Some 


productions on both ſides of the 


weſtion. In favour of the repeal 
there ap « Letter to a 
Nobleman, containing Confidera- 


tions on the Laws relative to the 


Diſſenters, and on the intended Ap. 
r to Parliament, &c.” 4 A 

ter to the Author of a Review of 
the Caſe of the Proteſtant Diſſenters, 
by Sir H. Englefield, Bart.” „The 
Diflenter' Plea; or, the 4 | of 
the Diſſenters to the [uſtice, Honour, 
and Religion of the Kingdom, by G. 
Walker, F. R. S.“ „An Addreſs 
to the Inhabitants of Nottingham 
&c. with an Appendix on the Subject 
of the Teſt Laws, by G. Wakefield, 
B. A;“ „ Curſory Reflections, occa- 
ſioned by the pceſent Meetings in 
Oppoſition to the Claims of the 
Diſſenters, by the ſame; ( Curſory 
Reflections on the Policy, Juſtice, 


and Expediency of repealing the 


Teſt and Corporation Acts, by W. 
Briſtow, Eſq ;” . A Vindication 
of the Modern Diſſenters againſt 
the Aſperſions of the Rev. Mr. 
Hawkins, &c. by S. Palmer ;” 
« Familiar Letters to the Inhabi- 
tants of Birmingham, by Joſeph 
Prieftley, LL. D. &c.;“ „ an 
Hiſtory of the Corporation and Teſt 
Acts, with an Inveſtigation of their 


Importance to the Eſtabliſhment in 
Time alone will convince the advo- 


hurch and State, & c. by Capel 
Lofft, Eſq,” „A Vindication” of 
the ſame; An Addreſs to the 
epeal of the Cor- 


emarks on the Reſolutions which 
were formed at a Meeting of the 
Archdeaconry of Cheſter, & cc. by the 
Rev. J. Smyth” „Remarks on the 
Reſolutions paſſed at a Meeting ot 


the Noblemen, Gentlemen, and 
Clergy of the County of Warwick, 


in three Letters to the Right Hou. 
the Earl of Aylesford, &c.” . + A 
Letter to the Right Rev, the Arch: 
biſiogs and Biſhops of England, 

ry : © Poluting 
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pointing out the only ſure Means of 
ſerving the Cnurch from the 
Non that now threatens her, by an 
Upper Graduate ;” An Addreſs to 
the Biſhops upon the SubjeR of a 
late Letter from one of their Lord- 
wy to certain Clergy in his Dio- 
* to which we muſt add . A 
Letter to the Biſhop of St. David's 
on. his Charge to the Clergy of his 
Diocele, by a Welſh Freeholder ;” 
« The Spirit of the Conſtitution 
and that of the Church of England 
com „to which are added Re- 
marks on two Lette:s addrefied to the 
Delegates of the Several Congrega- 
tions of the Proteſtant Diſſenters w 
2 at * * « Reaſons 
ecking a Re &c. by a Diſ- 
ſenter ;” # — to the 
Conſideration of the Friends to civil 
and * Liberty, but more 
particularly addreſſed to the Proteſ- 
tant Diſſenters of England and 
Wales ;”” A Collection of Teſtimo- 
nies in favour of religious Liberty, 
&c.“ and 4 Extracts from Books in 
favour 'of Religious Liberty, and 
the Rights of the Diſſenters.” 

In oppoſition to the principles and 
reaſonings in the treatiſes juſt men- 
tioned, there were publiſhed . The 
danger of Repealing the Teſt AR, 
hy a Country Frecholder;“ © A 


Church of England man's Anſwer to 


the Arguments and Petitions of the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters againſt the 
Teſt;” „An Eſſay on the Origin, 


Character, and Views of the Proteſ- 


tant Difſenters 3” 4 A Look to the 
laſt Century; or, the Diſſenters 
weighed in their own Scales ;” „A 


Short Examination of ſome of the 


Principal Reaſons for the Repeal, 
&c. by a Clergyman of the Church 


of England;“ A Letter to the 
Parliament of Great Britain, on the 
intended application of the Diſſenters, 
&c. by a Member of the Univerſity 
of Cambridge ;” A Review of 


„ * 4? 


the Caſe of the Proteſtant Diſſenters, 
&c. in which Reaſons for the Repeal 


of the Corporation and Teſt Acts are 
Examined, &c.“ „Letters to the 
People of England againſt the Re- 
. &c. by a Graduate of Oxford 35 
« A Scourge for the Diſſenters; or, 
Nonconformity 
Strictures on a late Publication, en- 
titled, -+ Reaſons for Seeking a Re- 

of the Teſt AR, by a Dif- 
enter, by a Church-man ;“ © Cur- 


ſory Reflections on the Repeal, c. 


addreſſed to the Members of a cer- 
tain Meeting, Friends to the Eſta- 
bliſhed Church, by a Member of 
the ſame Church; «4 Obſervations 
on Mr. Lofft's Hiſtory of the Cor- 
poration , and Teſt Acts;“ and 
« Hiſtorical Memoirs of Religious 
Diſſenſion.“ 


Beſide theſe, there appeared nu- 
merous republications of the moſt 
important treatiſes, pro and con, 


ſince the time of the memorable 
Bangorian controverſy ; and ſeveral 
ſingle ſermons by clergy in the 
church of England, as. well as a- 
mong the Diſſenters, with ſtrictures, 
remarks, letters, &c. &c. 

On the ſubject of the Slave Trade, 


the friends to its abolition have 


publiſhed the following treatiſes : 
« The Capacity of the Negroes for 
religious and moral Improvement, 
by R. Niſbett ;” and © Strictures on 
the Slave Trade,“ by an anonymous 
author. | ATE : 

The advocates for the continuance 
of that traffic have been numerous. 


They have publiſhed “ the Slave 


Trade indiſpenſable, in anſwer to 
the Speech of Mr. Wilberforce in 
the Houſe of Commons; + A Let. 
ter to W. Wilberforce Eſq, by Philo 
Africanus: A Speech delivered 
in the Aſſembly at Jamaica, on the 
Subject of Mr. Wilber forces Propo- 
ſitions, by B. Edwards, Eſq.; 
« Unanſwerable Arguments »gainft 
; the 


Unmaſked;” Some 
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the Abolition of the Slave Trade, by 
J. M. Adair;“ and “ Obſervations 
on the Project for Aboliſhing the 
Slave Trade, by John Lord Shef- 
field.” 


A the other political publi- 
cations which have a claim to ſupe- 
rior notice, we may mention the 
<« Obſervations on Dr. Hurd's two 
Dialogues on the Conſtitution ;” 
« The Danger of the Political 


Balance of Europe, tranſlated from 


the original of the King of Sweden, 

Lord Mountmorres ;” KReflec- 
tions on Peace and War; © Letters 
on the Liberty of the Preſs, collec- 
ted from the World ;” „Remarks 
on Exciſes, particularly applied to 
the late Act for Exciſing Tobacco ;” 
« Letters to the Heritors, or landed 
\ Proprietors of Scotland ;” © State- 
ment of the Public Accounts of 
Ireland, by Sir H. Cavendiſh ;” 
« Curſory Reflections on Public 
Men, and Public Meaſures on the 
Continent ;” « Conſtitutional Con- 
nexion between Great Britain and 
Ireland ;” Letters on the Diſpute 
with Spain, publiſhed in the Diary ;” 
the Errors of the Britiſh Miniſter 
in his Negociation with Spain ;*” 


44 Facts Relative to Nootka Sound, 


oy Argument ;” -« Lieut. Meares' 
emorial reſpecting the Veſſels cap- 
tured at Nootka Sound; and « A 
Short Retroſpe& of the Conduct of 
Adminiſtration to ſome of the prin- 
cipal Powers of Europe.” - 

In the number of the publicat ons 
which are to be referred to the head 
of Critical, Claſſical, and Polite 
Literature, we meet, in the firſt 


place, with © The Adventures of 


Theagenes and Chariclea, a Ro- 
mance, tranſlated from the Greek 
of - Heliodorus, in two volumes.” 
The ZEthiopics of Heliodorus, which 
was the title by which this work was 
originally known, may be conſidered 
as the firſt-example that the hiſtory 
7411 | I 


of literature affords, of the familiar 
and profaic epic, which has in modern 


times been culfivated with conſidera- 


ble ſucceſs, particularly in the hands 
of Fielding and Smollett. It is a 
pleaſing and inſtructive work, con- 
taining a well digeſted ſeries of in- 
tereſting adventures, accurate de- 
ſcriptions of manners and cuſtoms, 
an _ moral leſſons, delivered 
in perſpicuous and elegant language. 
So highly was it — by the 
author, that when the provincial 
ſynod, with an impro ſeverity, 

onounced their cenſures upon it, 

e rather choſe to reſign his biſhopric 
of Tricca, than ſubmit to the alterna. 
tive of deſtroying his favourite 
work. The ent tranſlation, 
which is by an anonymous author, 
poſſeſſes conſiderable merit. The 
ori _ is _— in general, 
with e ce, fidelity, and ſpirit. 
In ſome — we * Fach eri. 
dent marks of careleſſneſs and inat- 
tention ; but, on the whole, it 
deſerves greater commendation than 
any other verſion of this work which 
we have met with. - . 

The volume of „ Epi 
tranſlated into Engliſh Verſe from 
the Original Greek,” conſiſts of a 
ſelection from the compilation of 
Richard Francis Philip -Brunck, 

ubliſhed at Straſburg? in 1773. 
The tranſlator appears to have ren- 
dered his original with accuracy and 
fidelity, and we may add, with neat- 
neſs and elegance. Many of them 
are turned —Þ qc ſimplicity 
and beauty. Theſe epigrams are ac- 
companied with notes, which are 
chiefly employed in illuſtration of 
the ancient mythol — 

The © Proluſiones Nonnulle Aca- 
demicæ, Nomine Univerſatis Geor- 
gie Auguſte Gottingenſis, Scriptæ 
-a C. G. Heyne, will afford much 
FR to the claſſical ſcholzr. 

eſe proluſiones, or orations, were 

delivered 


1 
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delivered by the profeſſor on different 


academical feſtivals, in compliance ce 


with a cuſtom which obtains. in the 
German univerſites. The ſubject 


of the firſt of them, which was ſug- 


geſted by the attempts of the czarina 
to. drive the Turks out of Europe, 1s 
the extenſive expeditions againſt the 
Barbarians, and the incurſions of 


the Barbarians in Europe, with a 


view of enquiring whether either 
event be probable in theſe times. 
The ſecond, the ſubje&t of which 
was ſuggeſted by the trial of Mr. 
Haſtings, contains a conciſe hiſtory 
of the Roman cuſtoms reſpecting the 
condemnation md the trial of public 
fenders, and diſplays. a great ex- 
= | = ancient Boat knowledge. 
The third, fourth, and fifth were 
delivered on occaſion. of the king's 
late recovery, and on his birth-day. 
The; fixth contains an account of 
prize queſtions, &c. The ſeventh 
an elegant declamation on the 
als of ſlavery, to which ſubject the 
attentio.. of the author was directed 
ty the, late attempts in England and 
Lance to aboliſh the flave-trade. 
eighth and laſt oration, which 

has for its ſubject © the liberty of the 
people rarely recovered with the ex- 
ed advantages,” and which was 
evidently ſuggeſted by the ſituation 
of affairs in France, is an encomium 
on the advantages of monarchical 
government. The principal recom- 
mendations of theſe proluſiones are 
their claflical elegance and beauty, 
which will, doubtleſs, ſecure them a 
favourable reception» Should the 


editor be encouraged to reprint 


ſome of the other volumes which 
have appeared in Germany, greater 
care and attention ought to be ob- 
ſerved in corre:ling the errors of the 


4 Sacontala; or, the Fatal 
Ring, an Indian Drama; by Cäli- 
dis ; tranſlated from the original 
1790. 


\ 


Sanſcrit and Pricrit,”* will be an ac« 

ble preſent to every reader of 
e, and eſpecially to thoſe who 
iſh to extend their 


| aintance 
with oriental literature. 


Cilidas 


flouriſhed ſo early as in the firſt 


century before Chriſt. He was the 


 Shakſpeare of India: and the ring 
C 


of Sacontala « diſplays all the ri 
exuberance of his genius.” This 
tranſlation is ſaid to come from the 
— of fir William Jones, who, from a 
audable deſire to throw light on the 
hiſtory of India before the conqueſt 
of it by the ſavages of the North, 'as 
Il as with 4 view to the more per- 
fect adminiſtration, of juſtice to the 
Hiridoos, has ſedulouſly applied him- 
ſelf to learn the language in which 
their ea · lieſt books were written, and 
the various dialects of India. Of 
the method which he followed in 
this tranſlation, his own account 
will be the moſt ſatisfactory. 4 1 
with tranſlating 'it verbally 
into Latin, which bears ſo great a 


reſemblance to Sanſcrit, that it is 


more convenient than any. modern 


language for a ſcrupulous interli- 


neary verſion : I then turned it word 
for word into Engliſh, and after- 
ward, without adding or ſuppreſſing 
any material ſentence, diſtinguiſhec 
it trom the ſtiffneſs of a foreign idiom, 
and prepared the faithful tranſlation 
of the Indian drama; which I now 
preſent to the public as a moſt plea- 
ſing and authentic picture of old 
Hindu manners, and one of the 
greateſt curioſities that the literature 
of Aſia has yet brought to light.“ 
To the claſſical ſcholar and critic, 
the collection of Tra is, Philologi- 
cal, Critical, and Miſcellaneous, 
the late e D. D. in two 
volumes, will afford a high gratifi- 
cation, Several of the _ pieces in 
theſe volumes have long ago received 


the approbation of the learned 
.world. They. were, however, be- 


come 


come exceedingly 
republication of them was very de- 
ſirable. To theſe much new matter 
is added, from the author's. manu- 
ſcripts, in which we meet with the 
fame learning, critical acumen, and 
renuine taſte, as had appeared in 
is former works. The advertiſe- 
ment, which is prefixed to theſe 
volumes, contains ſome - particulars 
of Dr. Jordan's family and life, 
written by himſelf, and various 
teſtimonies to his chara q er as a man 
and a. ſcholar, by ſeveral of his moſt 
reſpectable contemporaries ; natives 
on] foreigners. 3 
„Qur readers, by turning to this 
de partment in our Hiſtory of Domeſ- 
ic Literature for the year 1789, will 
d an account of the object of Mr. 
Wakefield in his “ Sylva Critica;“ 
and the opinion which we expreſſed 
of the manner in which his work is 
ued, Duriog the 2 year 
e has publiſhed a ſecond volume, in 
| continuation of the ſame deſign; 
which is . diſtinguiſhed by the fame 
taſte, . ingenuity,, and erudition. 
The x 
elucidated in the volume before us, 
are chiefly ſelected from the goſpels 
and the acts of the Apoſtles. Fo the 
epiſtles the author intends to devote 
a ſubſequent volume. ö 
Lord Monboddo, in purſuance of 
the deſign which has for a conſider- 
able time employed his pen, has 
publiſhed, during the preſent year, 
3 fifth 7 of tae Origin _ 
Progreſs 0 nguage. i 
volume the * of the 
hiſtorical, and of the didactic ſtyle. 
Under the head of hiſtorical ſtyle, 
he enquires into the reſpective merits 
of Livs. Dianyfius Halicarnaſſenſis, 
Czſar, and. Polybius, among the an- 
cients; and of Buchanan, Milton, and 
ord Lyttleton, among the moderns. 
Under the head of didactic ſtyle, he 
enamines the character iſtic exce 


lencies of X 


es of the New Teſtament 
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ſcarce ;' and the 


enophon's and Plato's 
dialogues, and of the didactic, moral, 
philoſophical, and metaphyſical wri. 
tings of Ariſtotle. After theſe prin- 
cipal diviſions of this volume, we 
meet with ſome queries concerni 

iloſophy, and an abrid 

ionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis on the 
compoſition of words, which our 
author conſiders to be an admirable 
eve of the didactic ſtyle. To 

e learned reader many of the ob- 
ſervations and criticiſms of our au- 
thor, on the writings of the ancients 
eſpecially, will a much enter. 
tainment. But be will find him 
poſſeſſed of the ſame eont for 
modern writers, and modern fearn- 


ing, whick a ed itt his former 
roms; white © his ſuperſtitious 
\eneration for whatever bears the 
ruſt of antiquity, and his credulity 
in aſſenting to the fables and ab- 
ſurchties -which are interfperſed in 
the narratives, of the Greek and 
Roman writers, are as confpicuous 
as ever. as r 
_ Caffander's * Criticiſms on 'the 
Diverſions of Purley, in a Litter 
to John Horne Tooke, Eſq.“ were 
written with the view of pointing out 
errors and inaccuracies in à work 
which, on the whole, he confiders 
to be important and valuable; and 
to put the author on his guard againſt 
ſimilar defects in his future publica- 
tions. Theſe criticiſms prove the 
author to be well verſed in Saxon 
mology, and. philological lore, 


and deſerve the attention of Mr 


Tooke. So do the ſtrictures which 
they contain on the obſervations 
made by him on. Mr. Locke, and 
Mr. Harris, 

To the number of uſeful compila- 
tions on the ſubje& of mar, 


the preſent year has added, “ the 
Grammatica} Wreath, or a complete 
Syſtem of Engliſh Grammar, &e. in 
two Parts, by Alexander — 

- 9 
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nes.) In this work the author tas 
rtaken to ſele&t from all the 


principal Engliſh grammars, thoſe- 


parts in which each writer has excell- 
ed; to digeſt the whole into a re- 
gular and copious ſyſtem, and to add 
elucidations and remarks of his own! 
Though we think that Mr. Bicknell 
has admitted too much ſuperfluous 
matter into his work, and crowded it 
with unneceſſary rules, yet it is not 
without merit, and hive to be 
recommended to thoſe who are en- 
gaged in the education of youth. 

« Bell's New Pantheon; or, hiſ- 
torical Dictionary of the Gods, De- 
mi-Gods, Heroes; and fabulous Per- 
ſonages of Antiquity, &c. in two 
volumes, is a publication of great 
utility, and fuch as was much want- 
ed by numerous claſſes of read- 
ers. For the former productions, 
whence the information which it 
cy pr wr any degree be ob- 
tain 


either too 1 and con- 
fined in their deſign, or too ſcarce 
and expenſive to be met with out of 
the libraries of the opulent. This 
work contains not only an account 
of the Greek and Roman mythology, 
but alſo of that of the northern Eu- 
topean, of the Aſiatic, African, and 
American idolaters, and many of 
Rabinical and Mohammedan fables. 
Beſide theſe, the compiler has admit- 
7 number of arti —— 9 I 

utory, geography, mology, 
which, if — 44 be obietted to 
as not properly belonging to a Pan- 
theon, cannot be deemed entirely 
ſuperſſuous, on account of their con- 
nexion with ancient manners and 
cuſtoms, and their conſequent illuſ- 
tration of mythological difficulties. 
On the whole, this work is writtert 
vith judgment and perſpicuity. We 
tannot pronounce it faultleſs ; as we 
have perceived many omiſſions in it 
vþich ovght to be ſupplied, and 


many inaccuracies and improper ex- 
= s which ſhould be corrected. 

e doubt not but that the public 
patronage will be extended to it, and 
encourage the author to make thoſe 
neceſſary additions and alterations 
which ſhall render it more deſerving 
of the foremoſt rank among ſucr, 


kind of compolitiens. Theſe vo- 


Jumes are embelliſhed by thirty-ſe- 


ven plates, many of which are well 


executed. | 
The fifth and laſt volume of & the 
Obſerver,” by Mr Cumberland, 
has made its * during the 
preſent year. This volume, beſide 
many inſtructive and entertaining 


papers, and ſome intereſting ſtories, 


contains the corclufion of the lite- 
annals of Greece, in an account 


of the writers of the new comedy. 


The authors now mentioned are, 
Menander, Diphilus, Apollodorus 


Gelous, Philippidas, and Poſidip- 
by general readers, have been pu 


s.* Of the remains of their com- 
poſitions many elegant tranflations 
are given by out author; As we 
have = og beſtowed our warm 
approbation on Mr. Cumberland, 
during the progreſs of this work; 
while we have freely made our re- 


marks on 2 | to us to be 
deſerving of cenſure, any particular 
obſervations on its general merits 


would be ſuperfluous, and only con- 
tain repetitions of what we have ſaid 
before. We have received much in ; 
formation and pleafure from his lite- 
fary labours; and we learn with 
much regret, that at the concluſion 
of this volume, according to his pre- 
ſent purpoſe, he ſhall © difmifs the 
obſervers from any further duty; and 
that the reader and he are here to 


« The Speculator, Vol. I.” is a 
iodical work that, in many re- 
pects, is entitled to a higher claſs 
among literary productions, than tne 
collections of detached eſſays which, 
22 under 
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under different titles, are continually 
offering to the public. Beſide ſome 
juſt criticiſm, intereſting tales, and 
pleafing poetry, it contains. ingeni- 
ous ſtrictures on the progreſs and pre- 
ſent ſtate of German literature: com- 

es the 
with thoſe of the Ger- 
man dramatic writers; and adds a 
tranſlation of ſome ſcenes to illuſtrate 
the obſervations.” From the enter- 
tainment and information which this 
volume has afforded us, we cannot 
but expreſs our wiſh that we may 


meet with future opportunities of 


renewing our acquaintance with its 


. ſenſible and elegant authors. 


Much merit, likewiſe, belongs to 


the Loiterer, a periodical Work, 


in two Volumes: firſt publiſhed at 
Oxford in the Years 1789 and 
1790.” The firſt of theſs volumes 
is more immediately confined to the 
univerſity, and is deſcriptive of the 
manners of its members; „ the 
ſcourge of their ſollies, or the herald 
of their virtue and learning.” The 
ſecond volume is of a more general 
nature, and contains many —_ 


and pleaſing obſervations upon life 


and manners, uſeful and judicious 


inſtructions, and pure dictates of re- 
ligion and morality. Though, per- 


haps, not ſo various and intereſti 

as many of his predeceſſors in this 
ſpecies of writing, the author, never- 
theleſs, is entitled to à reſpectable 


rank among periodical eſſayiſts. 


With the character of the late 
Soame Jenyns, as an elegant and in- 
ſtructive author, the public are fuf- 


figiently acquainted. We mention 


his name in this place, as we have 
an opportunity of informing our rea- 
ders that his miſcellaneous and ſcat- 
tered works have been collected toge- 
ther in four volumes, including ſeve- 


ral pieces never before-publiſhed ; 


to which are prefixed ſhort Sketches 


of the Hiſtory of the Author's Family, 


and alſo of his Life, by Charles Nal- 
6 


roductions of the French The poetical 


not be found in t 


ſon Cole, eſq: The additiont 
pieces conſiſt of Poetical Attempts in 
the laſt Years of his Life, an Fi 


on the National Debt, and ſome 


curſory Obſervations on different 
Paſſages in the New Teſtament. 
ieces are eaſy and 


elegant. The Eſſay on the Na- 


tional Debt is ſpeculative and part 


doxical, and intended to ſhew that 
the effects of a debt are advantageous 


to a kingdom. The Obſervations 
on different Parts of the New Telta- 


ment contain many judicious te- 
marks, and practical obfervations, 
united with ſome of the peculiarities 
which have before diſtinguiſhed our 
author on ſubjects of theology. Some 
of the moſt ſtriking particulars of his 


life, as given by Mr. Cole, our rea- 
ders will find among our Biographi- 


cal Anecdotes and Characters. 

The next article which we ſhall 
introduce to our readers is, © the 
Plays and Poems of William Shak- 
ſpeare, collated verbatim, 'with the 
moft authentic Copies, and reviſed; 
with the Correclions and IIluſtra- 
tions of various Commentators, &c. 


by Edward Malone, in eleven Vo- 


lumes, 8vo.” In his prolegomena to 
this work, Mr. Malone, after ſtating 
in an accurate manner the difficul- 
tiesto be encountered by an editor of 


Shakſpeare, enquires into the com- 


ative value of the various copies 


of his plays; andendeavours to ſettle 


the true ſtate of the poet's text, by an 
ample collation of paſſages. His next 
object is to ſhew the method which 
he adopts in, explaining the text of 
his author; in doing which he trutts 
that, beſides his additional illuſtra- 
tions, “ not a ſingle valuable expli- 
cation of any obſcure paſſage in thele 
plays has ever apprarec, which wil 
le volumes.“ The 

autheuticity of certain plays is after. 
terward enquired into; and the xt 
ſult is, that Titus Andronicus, t 
firſt part of Henry VI. Sir John = 
Calls 


editor. 
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caſtle, the London Prodigal, &c. are 
referred to other contemporary au- 
thors, or ſhewn to have exiſted be- 
fore Shakſpeare wrote. The reſt 
of his prologamens conſiſts of a 
variety of miſcellanevus articles, cu- 
rious, or entettaining, which our li- 
mits will not permit us to enumerate. 
To the whole work is added, an ap- 
pendix, and a copious gloſſarial in- 
dex. This is a work which has been 
long expected by the public, and it 
i be received by them with gra- 
titude to the careful and attentive 
For eight years has Mr. 
Malone been employed on it with un- 
ceaſing ſolicitude. And it is not eaſy 
to conceive of the labour that was 
« required to inveſtigate fugitive 
alluſions, to explain and Juſtify ob- 
ſolete phraſeology, by parellel paſſages 
from contemporary authors, and tn 
form a genuine text by a careful col- 
lation of the original copies—the 
due execution of which, can alone 
entitle an editor of Shakſpeare to 
the favour of the public.“ After a 
careful peruſal A: this work, we 
have no difficulty in aſſerting, 
that the public are under very 
t obligations to Mr. Malone. He 

as detected many innovations, tranſ- 
poſitions, &c. &c. and introduc- 
ed a great number of emendations, 
which ſeem to have been neceſſary 
to the formation of a genuine text. 


le has Hkewiſe added a variety 
of notes to thoſe ſelected from for- 


mer commentators, which he has 
reaſon to expect will be read with 


— od and in many of which he 


as been peculiarly happy in illuſ- 
trating the ſenſe of his author. 
Theſe he has judiciouſſy ſubjoined 


to the text, to relieve the readers 
from the irkſome taſk of ſeeking 
for information in a different volume 
from that immediately before them.“ 


From this general account our read- 


ers} will be ſufficiently apprized of 


the importance and value of this 
edition of Shakſpeare; which to 
the admirers ot that bar will afford 
much gratification, how much ſo- 
ever they may be diſpoſed to differ 


in ſome inſtances from the ingenious 


and learned editor. Of this work a 
leſs expenſive edition has been pub- 
liſhed in ſeven volumes 12mo. in 
which the general introduQory ob- 
ſervations to the different plays are 
preſerved, and the numerous notes 
abridged. 

The next publication which we 
ſhall announce is « Shakſpeare's Dra- 
matic Works, with explanatory Notes; 


a new Edition; to which is now . 


added a copious Index to the re- 
markable Paſſages and Words, by the 
Reverend Samuel Ayſcough, F.S. A. 
&c.” in one volume. hat- calls 
for our notice of this work at pre- 
ſent is, the extenſive index to Shak- 


ſpeare; which occupies nearly ſeven 


hundred pages. This, likewiſe; has 
been a work of great labour and dif- 
ficulty, and will be found of conſi- 
derable ſervice in illuſtrating the ob- 
ſolete and obſcure language of the 
poet. By ſuch an index, Shakſpeare, 
in many inſtances, may be made his 
own interpreter; and the reader be 
enabled to throw light on difficult 
paſſages hich the ableſt commenta- 
tors have not explained to his ſatis- 
faction. Mr. Ayſcough is well 
known to be peculiarly qualified for 
ſuch an-undertaking, by having re- 
peatedly executed fimilar works with 


* credit and ſucceſs. And we are per- 


ſuaded that from the work before us 

he runs no riſk of diminiſhing his 

reputation. : ne 
Among the Poetical publications 


of the year 1790, we find a work en- 


titled, 4 Specimens of the early En- 
gliſh Poets.” This is a lation 
of ſuch ſmiller poems as appe red 


during the ſixteenth and ſevente :ath 


centuries, given in the order of time 
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in which their ſeveral authors flou- 
riſhed ; w_ may be recommended 
as a proper ſupplement to Headley's 
Beauties of Ancient Engliſh Poetry, 


of which we gave an account in our 


Regiſter for the year 1787. We 
mean not to ſpeak of it 5 poſſeſſing 
equal literary mexits with that pub- 

lication : the editor's deſign was 

not ſo comprehenſive, With great 

modeſty he calls his work only « a 

tical common-place book. He 
, however, diſplayed great taſte 
in forming his ſelection, which is 


inted with great care, and uncom- 


on elegance. Among the authors 
rom whom theſe ſpecimens are 
taken are, lord Surrey, fir Tho- 
mas Wyat, George Gaſcoigne, 
Shakſpeare, Sydney, Daniel, Flet- 
cher, Beaumont, Marlow, Ra- 
leigh, Jonſon, Drummond, Dray- 
ton, Donne, Carew, Shirley, Ran- 
dolph, Davenant, Wooton, Cart- 
wright, Suckling, Cowley, Waller, 
Milton, Dryden, Sedley, &c, &c. 
rom this liſt. our readers will per- 
ceive that, though many of them do 
not poſſeſs a very exalted rank on Par- 
naſſus, there are other names of 
which we juſtly boaſt, as the pride 
and glory of our country. 


Mis Brooke's . Reliques of Iriſh 


Poetry, conſiſting of heroic Poems, 
— Elegies, and Songs, tranſlated 
nto Engliſh Verſe, & c. were pub- 
liſhed by her, „ with a view to 

o ſome light on the antiquities 
of her country, to vindicate, in part, 
Its hiſtory, N its claim to ſci- 
entific as well as to military fame, 
and to awaken a juſt and uſeful curi- 
oſity on. the ſubject of its poetical 
dompoſitions. The pieces! which 
me has ſelected do unqueſtionably 

ſſeſs very great merit. They are 
diſtinguiſh; by numerous inſtances 
of that ſublimity, that pathos,” and 
that charming ſimplicity which are 
ditcoverable in the artleſs, compoſi - 
11 + * N e ee . 


tions of early times Miſs Brooke, 
likewiſe, ſeems to have been i. 
arly-qualified for the taſk' of favour. 
ing her readers with an Engliſh ver. 
ſion of theſe Reliques. She is poſ- 
ſeſſed of very reſpectable poetical ta- 
lents; of heroic and elgyated ſenti. 
ments, a lively and bold imagina- 
tion, and an elegant and cultivated 
taſte ; to which muſt be added an en- 
thuſiaſtic zeal for the literary honout 
of her country. This ſpirit, we 
think, ſhe has carried to an exceſs, 
in the encomiums which ſhe paſſes 
on the Iriſh language and muſic; 
and in her claims, for Ireland, to a 
more early civilization, refinement, 
and cultivated genius, than any other 


nation - in Europe. But in theſe 
claims ſhe is countenanced by the 
O'Connor's, the O'Halloran's, and 


the bt rare if the more cool and 
philoſophical hiſtorian reject them. 
And our fair poetefs will conſole her- 
ſelf in the approbation of thoſe 
« names, dear to wig ſpirit of libe- 
rality and ſcience, but by Iriſh- 
men 8 to be revered.” 
% The Metrical . of ſir 
James Wallace, Knight of Ellerſſie, 
Henry, commonly called Blind 
ry, carefully tranſcribed from 
the Manuſcript Copy of that Work 
in the Advocates' Library, under the 
Eye of the Earl of Buchan,” in thre 
yols. is reported to be the beſt publi- 
cation of the fabulous hiſtory of that 
Scottiſh famous hero which has yet 
appeared; and will be an acceptable 
* to the mage of pee 
riti ry. Its principal value, 
1 in 1 — — 
tion which it gives of the ſtate of 
language and manners. in Scotland 
durlug the fifteenth century. The 
editor's attempt to eſtabliſh the ve- 
racity of it as à collection of hiſtori- 
cal facts, is totally un ſucreſeful. 
The Bruce, or the Hiſtory of 
Robert I. King of Scotland, writ- 
Te =: * 433 1 Sos. + TT aohk Yoo ten 
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ten in Scottiſh Verſe, by John Bar- 


bour, with Notes and a Gloſſary, ſh 


by J. Pinkerton, in three vols.” is 
iefly valuable on the fame account 
as the laſt mentioned article. It 
ought, however, to be mentioned in 
its favour, that the greater part, if 
not all the incidents which it con- 
tains, are founded in real hiſtory. 
The author of it was archdeacon of 
Aberdeen, in the fourteenth century: 
and the preſent * 
a manuſcript c ated 1498, 
ſerved in 2. advocates? 2 
Edinburgh, Mr. Pinkerton's pre- 
face and notes are inſtructive and 
entertaining. 

The ſecond edition of . Poems, 
by Hugh Dowman, M. D.“, is no- 
ticed by us on account of the valuable 
additions which the author has made 
to his former publication. It would 
be ſuperfluous to repeat the opinion 
which we have on different occa- 
lions e of the claſſical 
taſte, and true _ ſpirit which 
diſtinguiſh the la Dr. Down- 
e * the 3 — 

uſes. is opinion has pi 
coincided with the — 4 1154 
ment of the public. We have, 
therefore, only to inform our read- 
ers, that in this enlarged edition 
they will meet with ſeyeral new 
pieces which bear every internal evi- 
dence of their proceeding from the 
ſame pen. Among others, the au- 
thor has given a new verſion of * the 
Muſes,” in modern heroic 
verſe; a tranſlation of the Epice- 
dium of ar Lodbrach, king of 
Denmark, the character of which 
our readers will find in our Hiſtory 


of the Literature of Denmark for the 


1787; Odes to Envy, to Content, 
to Vengeance, and another in the 
ſtyle of Gray's Ode on a diſtant Pro- 


ſpect of Eton College; and Odes ad- 
felled to different perſons, from mo: 
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tives of eſteem and priyate. friend» 
ps | | 
« The Dramatic Sketches of the 
Ancient Northern Mythol gy, b 
F. Sayers, M. D.“ were publiſhed 
« with a view of giving ſome flight 


idea at leaſt, of the neglected beau- 


ties of the Gothic religion, and of 
recommending a freer introduction 
of its imagery into the poetry of the 
Engliſh nation.” Theſe ſketches are 


three in number, Frea, Moina, and 


Starno. The ftory on which Frea js 
founded is taken from the Edda. 
Balder, the god of the ſun, and the 
beloved of Frea, the Scandinavian 
Venus, having been flain by his bro- 
ther Hoder, Frea deſcends to the in- 


fernal regions to procure his releaſe 


from 7 the goddeſs - fate. Hela 
miſes to comply with her prayer, 
— condition that all the ſu for del. 


ties weep for Balder's fall. Frea js 


ſucceſsful in her application to all the 
deities excepting Lok, the Scanding- 
vian Satan, whoſe refuſal confirms 
the fate of Balder, and concludes the 
piece. This ſtory Dr. Sayers N. 
rendered exceedingly intereſting, It 
abound; in ſublime defcriptions, 
forcible imagery, and true elegigc 
tenderneſs. The odes in this ſketch 
are in rhyme, Moina approaches 
nearer in its conſtruction to the 
Greek model, The ſtory is not 
mythological, but of the author's in- 
vention, and intended merely as a 
vehicle for the exhibition of Celtic 
and Gothic manners. The choral 
odes, on which the author ſeems to 
have employed his whale energy, 
are pecuharly brilliant, th-ugh they 
do nat poſſeſs the ornament of rhyme. 
Starno, which is likewiſe written on 
the Greek model, and without rhyme, 


is . chiefly intended to exhibit the 


Celtic cuſtoms and mythology. But 
whether it were owing to the ſtory 
on which it is founded wanting no- 

25 2.4 der 
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velty, or to the ſcanty 
: — be obtained T the 
Druidical religion, we did not find 
ourſelves ſo much intereſted in read- 
ing it, as we were by the two former 
ſketches. On the whole, this pro- 


duction ſhews Dr. Sayers to be no 


mean proficient in Scandinavian an- 
tiquities, while it affords numerous 
evidences of his claſſical knowledge, 


as well as poetical taſte and energy. 


It is. a' valuable addition to thoſe 
ms of Gray, Jerningham, and 
Hole, in which the principal features 
and images are borrowed from the 
Northern Mythyolgy. 
Sotheby's“ Poems, conſiſting of 
a Tour through Parts of North and 
South Wales, Sonnets, Odes, &c.” 
contain many poetical beauties of the 
deſci iptive Kid, with which we 
have been highly pleafed. Some- 


times, indeed, in aiming at ſubli- 
knowledging his obligations. The 


mity, the author's ſtyle and languag 

an ate and ob _ 
In general, however, they are cor- 
rect and perſpicuous, and his num- 
bers well pohſhed. To thoſe who 
have travelled through the count 

which Mr. —— MN 8 
poems will be peculiarly acceptable. 
Pu A or "the firſt of June, 
by the Author of the Village Cu- 
rate,” recites ſome intereſting cir- 
cumſtances, with great ſimplicity, 
and; on the whole, with great ani- 
mation and energy. In his deſcrip- 
tions the author ſtil] diſcovers an ex- 
quiſite taſte for the beauties of na- 
ture; and the pictures which he 
draus are richly coloured, and highly 
etic. But his work, with all its 
excellencies, is disfigured by the ſame 
defects and blemiſhes with his for- 
mer production. While aiming at 
the familiar he occaſionally becomes 
dilguſting, and his language is fre- 
quently inaccurate, and ſometimes 


information 


4 


vulgar. Theſe defects we can attri. 
bute to nothing but careleſſneſs and 

inattention, as the author is evidentl 
eſſed of the ability that is neceſ. 

to detect and to correct them. 
The Garden, or the Art of lay- 
ing out Grounds, tranſlated from the 
French of the Abbe de Lille, is the 
oduction of an author well known 
in the literary world for his abilities 
and poetical taſte. In this work his 
wers appear to great advantage in 
the jnftice of his —— and di, 
dactic remarks, the beauty of his de- 
ſcriptions, and the numerous perti- 
nent epiſodes, which he has intro- 
duced, It will be obvious, how- 
ever, to the Englith reader, that he 


has peruſed with advantage many of 


our Engliſh authors on the fame 
ſubject, from Temple and Pope, to 
Gray and Whately; although he has 
not ſufficiently explicit in ac- 


preſent tranſlation is free and ele. 
gant, and poſſeſſes much of the ſpi- 
rit and animation of the original. 

« Amuſement, a Poem, by Hen- 
19 pr Pye, Eſq.” is an elegant 
and pleaſing performance, in which 
the author traces the progreſs of a- 
muſement from the earlieſt periods 
of time, and the ſtate of ſolitary or 
uncultivated life, to theſe modern 
days of civilization and refinement. 
Mr. Pye's deſcriptions are drawn 
from life, and have much ſtrength 
and beauty of colouring ; his ſatire, 
though keen and pointed, is deliver- 
ed with mugh ſprightlineſs and good 


humour; and the obſervations and 


reflections which occur, are, in ge- 
neral, juſt and liberal. 

The „ Epiſtola Macaronica ad 
Fratrem, de iis geſta ſunt in nu- 
ar'g Diſſentientium Conventu, &c.“ 

as afforded us many a hearty laugb. 
The ſubject of it is a dinner · meetin : 
pak, 2 Enns 


'whi 
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at the London Favern, in the month 
of February, 1990, of a number of 
diſſenters, and others, friends to the 
repeal of the corporation and teſt 
acts. From the — — pow- 
ers which the author diſplays, and 
the proofs of taſte and literature 

> his-curious work affords, he 
has ſecured to himſelf the praife of 


being unriyalled in this ſpecies of 
The « Carmen Seculare, pro ed 


Galicia Gente tyrannidr Ariftocra- 
tice m_ has proceeded from the 
e ſame author, Dr. Geddes. 


n of t 
Tris written in Sapphic meaſure, and 


does great honour to the claſſical 


taſte and erudition of the au- 
thor, as well as to his philanthropy 


and liberality. 
The Laurel of Li „a Poem, 
by Robert Merry, M. A.“ is the 


production of an elegant and pleaſing 


writer, who, feeling his heart beat 
with tranſport, as he ſuppoſes every 
Engliſhman's muſt do, on viewin 
the progreſs of liberty in France, o 
ſers his warm and animated — 1 
tulations to the national aſſembly. 


With the beauty and energy of ma- 


ny of his lines we have been pecu- 
liarly ſtruck; but at the ſame time 
much offended by inſtances of care- 
leſſneſs, quaintneſs, obſcurity, and 
falſe ornament. | 

« The Theatre, a didactic Eſſay, 
&c. by Samuel Whyte, Dublin,” 
in an eulogium on a yz lady 
who performed the er of 
Jane Shore, for the private amuſe- 


ment of her friends, contains. 


ſome precepts relative to acting in 


general, which are pertinent and juſt,” 


and cloathed in cafy and pleaſing po- 
etry. To theſe the author has added, 
under the name of bon ton theatri- 
cals, e e and epilogues deli- 


vered at lady Burrowts's, and other 


private theatres. In a preliminary 
advertiſement Mr. Why te has offered 


"PTR 
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ſome ne on the | 
lagiariſms of reſpectable authors, 
nsch are 1 
Mrs. Vearſley's “ Stanzas of Woe, 
addreſſed from the Heart, on a Bed 
of Illneſs, &c.” complain, in lan- 
uage of diſtreſs and indignation, ot 
ome cruel treatment which ſhe met 
with, which has had a bad effect up- 
on her health, Of Mrs. Yearſley's 
poetical abilities we have had r 
rtunities of giving our judg- 
ment, which has always been accom- 
panied with a tribute of praiſe to 


- 6 her native wood notes wild.” And 


we now obſerve, without any refe- 


rence to the juſtice of her complaint, 


on which it would be very improper 


for us to form any deriſion, that no 


es a feeling heart, 


rſon who 


can read theſe ſtanzas, without pow- 


erful emotions in favour of the hum- 
ble writer. | 

From Peter Pindar's ſatirical 
we b received the follow1 
pieces during the year 1790: 
vice to the — Le an 
Ode; “ « a benevolent Epiſtle to Syl- 
vanus Urban, alias Maſter John Ni- 
chols, Printer, &c. not forgetti 
Mr. William Hayley, &c. &c.“ « a 
Rowland for an Oliver, or a PR 
Anſwer to the benevolent Epiſtle 
Mr. Peter Pindar, alſo the manuſcript 
Odes, Songs, Letters of the above 
Mr. Peter, &c. &c.“ and “ a com- 


2 Epiſtle to er Bruce, 
q- 


the Abyſhnian Traveller.” — 
Theſe different diſhes are ſeaſoned in 
ſquire Pindar's uſual manner, and 
will afford exquiſite gratification to 
the palates capable of reliſhing his 
cookery. | 
The lovers of fatirical poetry wil! 
alſo be pleaſed at ,being able to in- 
creaſe their fund of entertainment, 


by adding to it the © Criticiſms on 


the Rolliad, Part II.“ “ Political 
« Miſcellanies, by the Authors of 
the Rolliad, and probationary Odes ;” 
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and « Letters from Simkin the Se- 
cond to his dear Brother in Wales, 
for the Year 1790.” 

To the articles already enumerat- 
ed our limits will only permit us to 
add the titles of the following publi- 
cations ; Poems by the Reverend 
8. Hoole, A. M. in two Volumes,” 
a new and enlarged edition; Mi{- 
cellaneous Poems, by the Reverend 
IL. Booker,” containing ſome addi- 
tional pieces to what have already 
paſſed the ordeal of criticiſm ; 4 the 
Gentle Shepherd, by Allan Ramſay, 
attempted in Engliſh Verſe, by Mar- 
garet Turner; «4 Miſcellaneous 
Poems, by Ann Francis; © origi- 
nal. Miſcellaneous Poems, 
Smith ;” Poems, by James Henry 
Leigh;“ Wo Aſa, een in ſix 

1 . May;” the Galaxy, 
— of a — of Sacred and 
other Poetry, Belcher, and 
others;” „Lines on Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds's Reſignation at the Royal Aca- 
demy by Mr, Jerningham ;” „the 
3 # Howard, by W. IL. 

Bowles ;** 4 Verſes on the benevo- 
lent Inſtitution of the Philanthropic 
Society, by the ſame; Poems, 
dedicated, by ithon, to the right 
honourable the counteſs Fitzwilliam, 
by S. Pearſon ;'” „ Chriſtmas in a 
Cottage, by Lucinda Strickland ;*? 
Juvenile Poems, with Remarks on 
Poetry, &c, by J. Armſtrong ;” 
«6 Innocence, an allegorical Poem, 


by Miſs Mary Young ;” Poems, by 


D. Deacon, Junior ;** St. James's 
Street, by M. Milton; * Sonnets 
— Eliza, by her Friend;“ * the 
Turtle Dove, a Tale, from the 


French of Florian; “ „Female Cha- 


racters in Married Liſe, an epigram- 

zatic Satire; « the Poſtcript to the 
New Bath Guide, by Anthony Pal- 
quin, Eſq.“ „ St. Mark's Day, or 
King John's Freemen;“ « the Pri- 

ſon, a Poem; * a Sonnet, ſuppoſed 
to have been written by Mary Queen 


of Scotts, to Bothwell, in French, 
with a tranſlation ;*”% Belgia, a 
Poem ;” „ ſerious Reflections, ad- 
dreſſed to the Inhabitants of Great 
Britain, by a Female;  * Cheyt 
Sing, by.8 young Lady of Fifteen ; * 
« Happineſs, a Poem ;" 4 Reflec- 
tion, a Poem; „ Ainſi va la Monde 
inſcribed. to R. Merry, Eſq. by 
Laura Maria ;** „ an Ode on the 
diſtant View of. France, from Dover 
Cliff; and © the Revolution, an 
Epic Poem, in twelve Books,” 

In the Dramatic liſt of the year 
1790s — find 8 pieces: 
„ the Indians, a Tragedy, orm- 
ed at Richmond; better — than 


Ne er, à Comedy, by Miles Peter 


Andrews; „the German Hotel, 
a Comedy, performed at Covent 


Garden ;” 4 the new Coſmetic, or 


Triumph of Beauty, a Cofnedy, by 
C. Melmoth ;*”% „ Love in many 
Maſks, altered from Mrs. Behn's Ro- 


ver, acted at Drury Lane; New 


Spain, or Love in Mexico, an Ope- 
ra, performed at the Haymarket; 
Modern Breakfaſt, or all Aſleep at 
Noon, by Henry Siddons,” per- 
formed at the ſame place; the in- 
triguing Chambermaid, a ballad 
Farce, altered from Fielding; try 
again, a Farce in two Acts, as per- 


formed in the Haymarket; « the 


little Hunchback, a Farce, as per- 


formed at Covent Garden; « the 


Adventurers, a Farce, performed at 
Drury-Lane;"* and “ the Man of 
Enterprize, a Farce; performed 


at the ſame place, 


We ſhall now turn the attention 
of our readers to the few articles 
which we have reſerved for our 
miſcellaneous liſt. 

The firſt of theſe is, (Letters on 
Education, with Obſervations on 
Religious and Metaphyſical Subject, 
wh Catharihe FR ay 6-4 2 

his is partly, a republication 

1 al * of which 

2 


of 4 metaphy 


- by 
1 
Dover 


n, an 


your 
eces: 
form- 
than 
Peter 
Lotel, 
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expreſſed our opinion in our 

Hiſtory of the 9 of the year 
1783; and partly, an original 
treatiſe on education, the rules 
and principles of which, as Jaid 
down by the author, are founded on 
her obſervations in the former 
work. After conſidering the queſ- 
tion relative to public and private 
education, and — in favour 
of the latter, Mrs. Graham devotes 
ſeveral letters to the corporeal 
management of children; in which 
ſhe bügelt a number of uſeful 
hints, intermixed with peculiarities 
which ſeem to have originated in her 
imagination, rather than in her 
judgment. To theſe ſucceed her 
obſervations on education, ſo far 
as it reſpects the cultivation of the 
mind; in which we find man 
things to approve and comm 
while in ſome inſtances we are 
obliged to differ from the ingeniqus 
yriter. Her thoughts on the ſub- 
je& of literary education, which 
next engages her attention, are un- 
doubtedly original; but we do not 
think that they contain any im- 
provement on the modes which are 
at preſent adopted in our beſt con- 
uſted ſeminaries ; what we conſider 
as a fundamental defect is, that ſhe 
yould defer the ſtudy of the mathe- 
matics to the age of twenty-one, or 
twenty-two, when the other branches 
that her ſyſtem of education, 
are completed. The remaini 
letters relate to education conſid 
more generally, including the rules 
of what the French call the petits 
moraux ; remarks on thoſe leading 
cuſtoms of Greece and 'Rome which 
ſtam a national character 
on their citizens; and the moſt 
likely means to promote rality, 
civihzation, refinement, reli - 
gion. Many of her obſervations on 
theſe topics will be found highly im- 
portant and intereſting ; we 

l a 


cannot but think injudicious and 
fanciful. On the whole, the well 
known abilities of Mrs. Graham 
will be a ſufficient recommendation 


of this work to the public attention 


and notwithſtanding that we have 
expreſſed ourſelves freely, with re. 
ſpect to what appeared to us to be 

iſhes in it, we can aſſure our 
readers that they may expect much 
inſtruction and entertainment from 
the peruſal of it. 

e Volume of Letters from 
Dr. Berkenhout to his Son at the 
Univerſity,“ is a very miſcellaneous 
production, in which, amid a variety 
of obſervations that are peculiar and 
objectionable, there are a great 
number of hints which may be of 
conſiderable ſervice to young men, 
if they are received with attention 
and candour. In his preface the 
Doctor ſtates, that . theſe letters 
were written partly. for his own 


amufement, but procigally with a 


deſign of int ing the young 
freſhman, to whom were ad- 
dreſſed, to an early acquaintance 


with the elements of the ſciences he 


was about to. cultivate :” that he 
hopes the critic „ will allow him 
the Eri of that; inattention to 
abſolute preciſion and methodical 
arrangement, which, in familiar 
letters, it would be unjuſt, and 


perhaps, improper to require: and 


that the ſubjects are frequently 
varied, on purpoſe to relieve the at- 
tention, and to avoid the formality 
of a ſyſtematic treatiſe.” The 
letters are thirty-five in number, of 
which the laſt eleven are employed 
on the ſubject of botany. _ 
To the tenth edition of Mr. Knox's 
iberal Education was annexed © a 
er to the Right Honourable 
lord North, Chancellor of the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford,” in which that 
author, after lamenting that little 


attention ſeemed to have been paid 


* 


— 
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to his ſtrictures and animadverſions 
on the ſtate of inſtruction and diſci- 
pline in the Univerſity of Oxford, by 
thoſe who had the government of that 
celebrated ſeminary, public'y calls on 
his lordſhip, to promote a reviſion 
of the ftatutes, and exerciſes of the 
univerſity, and to ſubmit the whole 
to a parliamentary conſideration, In 
this letter we meet with a number 
of ſerious and important obſervations 
which deſerve the attention of his 
jordſhip ; of thoſe who would pro- 
mote the credit and utility of thoſe 
venerable ſeats of learning which 
foreigners have been taught to look 

n.as the pride of this kingdom, 


and of all who wiſh for the happi- 


| neſs and welfare of the country at 


1 
is letter provoked the pen of 
an angry academic, to write one in 
anſwer „to the Rev. Viceſimus 
Knox, on the Subject of his Animad- 
verſions on the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford.” In this letter the author at- 
tempts, in a very feeble manner, to 
palliate the abuſes, the exiſtence of 
which was ſhewn with too much evi- 
dence by Mr. Knox; while he is liberal 
in his charges againſt that writer, of 
mifrepreſentation, and · contradiction, 
and in bold affertions that the amend 
ments which he recommends are un- 
neceſſary, or would be ineffectual. 
We wiſh that it were in our power, 
highly as we think of the learnin 
and virtue which have adorned, an 
do ftill adorn our univerſities, to 
ſudbſcribe to the unqualified praiſe 
which this writer beſtows upon 
them. But before we can do that, 
their honour muſt be eſtabliſned by 
u judicious and ellential reform. 
The author of 4 A Letter to the 
Rev. Dr. Parr, occaſioned by his 
Republication of Trafts by War- 
burton, and a Warburtonian“ at- 
tacks the motives of the doctor in 
that publication; which, inſtead of 
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a defence of Leland, and Jortin, he 
conſtrues into an illiberal and malig. 
nant attempt to injure the reputa- 
tion and character of a reſpettable 
livingprelate. We are too charitable 
to admit the concluſions of this 
writer : but we cannot avoid doing 
= to his abilities, and intention, 
He writes like a ſcholar, and a 
gentleman ; affails the editor of the 
tracts with the weapons of keen 
farcaſm and irony, which have been 
ſo formidable in his own hands; and 
offers a very candid and inyenious 
vindication of the editor of War. 
burton's works, to thoſe who ma 
deem any vindication to be Wes 


n our Annual Regiſter for the 
laſt year, we freely expreſſed our 
opinion on the ſubjeR of the great 
obligations that Dr. White was ſu 
poſed to be under to Mr. Badcock, 
in the compoſition of his Bampton 
Lecture Sermons. During the pre- 
ſent year Dr. White has publiſhed 
« a Statement of his Literary 
Obligations to the late Rev. Mr. 
Samuel Badcock, and the Rev. 
Samual Parr, LL. D.“ What we 
formerly ſaid on this ſubject has re- 
ceived abundant and ſatisfactory con- 
firmation, by the candid and un- 
affected declarations, and unqueſtion- 
able evidence which this ſtatement 
conveys. We only lament that it 
did not appear at an earlier period; 
as it would have preſerved the pro- 
feſſor's character from much illiberal 
and unmerited abuſe, and eſtabliſhed 
his claim, with the diſpaſſionate and 
unprejudiced, to whatever is valua- 
ble and important in the Bampton 
Lectures. The aſſiſtance which he 
received, was no other than what 
men of the moſt diſtinguiſhed talents 
have availed themſelves of in fimilar 
circumſtances, without the leaſt im- 
bog on their abilities, That 


r, White was not diſcreet, and — 
I no 


not poſleſs that pride and 
ex:rtion which we look for in a 
vigorous and learned mind, we 
readily allow. The affiſtance he 
received from Dr. Parr, was attended 
with no circumſtances but what do 
honour to both the parties. 

The Letters to and frm the 
Rev. Philip Doddridge, D. D. late of 
Northampton, publiſhed from the 
Originals, with Notes 2 
and Bi N by Thomas St 
man. N. Vicar of St. Chad's, 
Shrewſbury,” beſide being amuſin 
and intereſting, contain many uſeful 
obſervations - on books, learning, 
philoſophy, and criticiſm, which re- 

ect honour on the reſpective wri- 
ters, and particularly on Dr. Dodd- 
ridge, to whom they are chiefly 
addreſſed. We think alſo, with the 
editor, that the publication of them 
will ſerve the cauſe of truth and 
virtue, charity and moderation, 
Beſide the names of Clark, Barker, 
Miles, Leland, Jennings, Farmer, 
and Lardner, who were 'eminent 
among the Diſſenters, this volume 
contains the correſpondence of man 
perſons reſpectable for their ran 
and talents in the Church of Eng- 
land. Among others we find the 
names of Dr. Newton, principal of 
Hertford Co'lege ; Dr. Grey, pre- 
bendary of St, Paul's; Dr. Warbur- 
ton, afterwards biſhop of Glouceſter ; 
Dr. Secker, biſhop of Oxford, 
afterwards archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ; Dr. Maddox, biſhop of 
Worceſter ; Dr. Sherlock, biſhop 
of London, &c. &c. 

| The « Letters written in France, 
in the Summer 179 , to a Friend in 
England, containing various Anec- 
dotes relative to the French Revolu- 
tion, &c.” by Helen Maria Williams, 
form-an elegant and pleafing pro- 
duction, which will not diminiſh 
the reputation which the fair writer 
has defervedly acquired in the public 


- 
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opinion. In theſe letters ſhe writes 


under the immediate impreſſions 
made by the different objects which 
were preſented to her during her 
journey, through France, of which 
ſhe gives a beautiful and animated 
picture; and, particularly, by the 
memorable federation at Paris, which 
ſhe ſtyles „the moſt ſublime ſpec- 
tacle which, perhaps, was ever re- 


preſented on the theatre of this 
earth.” She is, indeed, an enthu- 


ſiaſt in the cauſe of liberty; and 
neyer loſes an opportunity of 
deſcribing the exultation which ſhe 
felt on beholding its triumphs over 
deſpotiſm and - oppreſſion. The 
affecting ſtory which ſhe introduces, 
of M. de F „and his family, 
with whom ſhe was perſonally ac- 

inted, gives peculiar effe& to the 


entiments of liberality and humanity }_ 


of which ſhe is the advocate, and 
renders her little work ſtill more 
intereſting. | 
We ſhall now conclude our hiſtory 
of the Domeſtic Literature of the 
year 1790, by inferting a catalo 
of the Novels and Romances which 
ared during the year. 
TR hols which are entitled 
to a greater degree of praiſe than 
what is uſually beſtowed on ſuch 
kind of compoſitions, we have to 
rank, “ Julia, a novel, interſperſed 
with ſome Poetical Pieces, by Helen 
Maria Williams, in two vols;” 
„% Euphemia, by Mrs. Charlotte 
Lennox, in tour vols;” «the Negroe 
equalled by few Europeans, trani- 
lated from the French, in three 


vols ;” „the Adventures of John of 


Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, by James 
White, Eſq. in three vols; «the 


Devil upon Two Sticks in England, 


in four vols;: „Ellen Woodley, by 
Mrs. Bonhote, in two vols; 4 and 
Arnold Zulig, a Swiſs Story, by 
the author of Conſtance, Pharos, 
and Argus,” | 


In. 


* 


— — — 
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In addition to theſe we have to 


mention the names of the . — | 
x 


publications: * the Hiſtory of M 
eredith, by Mrs. Parſons, in two 
vols;” „ the Citizen, by 
Gomerſall, in two vols;F“ Mon- 
mouth, a Tale, by Mrs. A. M. 
Johnſon;“ a Sicilian Romance, by 
the Authoreſs of the Caſtles of Ath- 
lin and Dun in two vols;“ 
„ Frederic, or the Libertine, b 
Mir. Potter, in two vols;“ Luft 
Forreſter, or Characters drawn from 
real Life, in three vols;"” * Louiſa, 
or the Reward of an A ffectionate 
Daughter, in two vols;” « the 
Follies of St. James's- in two 
vols ;** „ Charles Henly, or the 
Fugitive reſtored, in two vols;“ 


Mrs. 


4 gt. Julian's Abbey, in two vols p- 
„% Memoirs of Maria, a Perſian 
Slave, in two vols;” „ the Orphan 
Marian, in two vols;: * Dinarbas, 
2 Tale, being 4 continuation of 
3 
vols ; ( Hiftoric Tales, a Novel; 
« Converſations of Emily, from the 
French of M. de Epigny, in two 
vals ;** „Lucinda Hartley, or the 
Adventures of an Orphan, in two 
= * „ Arley, or the Faithleſs 
Wife, in two vols ;** „ Plexippus or 
the e Plebeian, in two vols;“ 
« Adeline, or the Orphan, in three 
vols;” « the Old Maid, or the 


Hiſtofy of Mifs Ravenſworth, in 
Has 


three vols;” and « Georgina 
court, in two vols. 


ia, in three 


F © 


F R 
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Of the Year 1790. 


un Hiſtory of the Foreign beſide 
O — acted at the ſeveral meetings of tho 


Literature of the year 17 
tommences, according to our uſual 
method, with that of Ruſſia, which, 
in point of order, is the firſt of the 
northern kingdoms of Eu that 
calls for our notice. And the only 
important publications in that em- 
pire, of which we have had any in- 
formation ſince our laſt account, are 
the Nova Acta Academiæ Scien- 
tiaram/ Imperialis Petropolitanæ, 
&c.” volumes I. and II. im- 
perial academy at Peterſburgh, in 
conſequence of the miſm 
of its directors, was for ſeveral years 
fo diſtracted by internal diſſentions, 
that the attention of the members 
wag withdrawn from the proper ob- 
jects of their purſuit, and their uſual 
collections were no longer publiſhed. 
Under theſe circumſtances, the em- 
preſs iſſued an edict, by which a 
_ conſtitution was eſtabliſhed for 

academy, and the princeſs de 
Daſchkaw 4 inted to the prefi- 
dency. With this new conſtitution 
the academy reſolved to begin a new 
ſeries of their collections: and the 
volumes before us are what have al- 
ready been publiſhed of that ſeries. 
The firſt volume conſiſts of the Hiſ- 

of the Academy to the year 
1783, written in French; Which, 


an account of what was trarf- 


academy, contains extracts of difſer- 
tations, letters, and re which 
were there read; a review of works 


and inventions preſented to the aca- 


demy; and the enlogy of M. L. 
Euler, by M. Nicholas Fuſs. Of 
the latter performance we gave ſome 
account in our Regiſter for the year 
1785, at which time it was pub- 
liſhed ſeparately. 
which follow the hiſtorical part are 
moſtly written in Latin, and are 
referred to the — * — 
| mathemati and 
— The — concludes 
with an account of meteorologi 

obſervations made at Peterſburgh in 
the years 1783 and 1784. Of theſe 
various memoirs, the mathematical 
are by far the moſt valuable. The 
principal contributors to this claſs 
were, the late excellent M. Euler, 
M. A. J. Lexell, M. Nicholas Fuſs, 


and M. James Bernouitlii Among 


the reſpectable names whoſe papers 
are inſerted under the head of phy- 
ſies, we meet with thoſe of M. 6 A 
Wolff, M. J. J. Ferber, M. J. G. 
Georgi, and M. P. 8. Pallas. from 
an apparently accurate calculation of 
M. of the geometrical ſurface 
of Ruſſia, according to the general 

map 


The memoirs 


| 
| 
| 


* 
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map of thats empire publiſhed by 


the academy, we extract the general 
reſult for: the information, of our 
readers. From this it appears, that 
this immenſe empire extends over 
one fourteenth part of the Northern 
hemiſphere, and that it contains 
' 3309506 ſquare leagyes.—The ſecond 
volume hrings down the hiſtory of 
the academy to the year 1784. In 
this hiſtory we find little worthy of 
notice, excepting two letters —— ; 
M. #pinus, the firſt of which re- 
lates to an improvement in the con- 
ſtruction of the miſcroſcope, and 
the - ſecond to Dr. Herſchell's dif- 
covery of a volcano in the moon. 
The memoirs of this voluume are 
claſſed under the fame heads as in 
the preceding, and were principally 
fent by the ſame reſpectable authors. 
To the names already mentioned 
we have to add thoſe of F. T. Schu- 
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with the li hiſtory of Ruſſia, 
It is, that profeſſor Wolke of Peter. 
burgh, has. invented an univerſal 
A, language, deſtitu;e of 
words, eafy to learn, and not diff. 
cult to uſe ; that it immediately ex- 
preſſes ideas, and fills the imagina- 
tion with {mages and * 
that it does not take up a part 
of the ſpace of any known language, 
and can eaſily be taught in any 
country where there are Jews, Turks, 
or Chriſtians, -or where the bible or 
koran is read. It will give us 
2 when we are able to lay be- 
e our readers a more particular 
account of this curious invention. 
nithe literary hiſtory of Sweden 
the firſt publication that calls for 
notice is, „the Memoirs of the 
. > m5 of Sciences, vol. x. 
or the year 1789, in two parts, 
bliſhed avtockholm:-- The ſub. 


bert, M. P. Camper, and M. Steph. ' jets of theſe memoirs are various; 


Rumouſki, who was alſo the author 
of 2 valuable aſtronomical memoir 
in the firſt volume. To theſe 
memoirs ſucceed - aſtronomical and 
meteorological obſervations and 
tables. From theſe volumes it ap- 
pears, that the zeal for knowledge 
and ſcience. which is diſplayed in 
the Ruſſian empire, and the muni- 
ficence and ſpirit exerted in their 
otection and encouragement, are 
uch as are highly honourable to 
Catherine the Second, and promiſe 
the moſt beneficial conſequences to 
her numerou- ſubjects. The con- 


queſts which by theſe means ſhe * 


will gain over the ignorance and 
barbariſm of their minds, will ſhed a 
brighter luſtre on her reign, than the 
numerous victories which her arms 


have obtained over her neighbouring 


foes.— Although it be not perfectly | 
conſiſtent with our plan, yet we can 
not avoid inſerting, in this place, 
one piece of information from the 


foreign Journals, which is connected 


Morveau, 
Modeer, M. J. A. Grill, M. 8. 


This academy was 


pure mathematics, philoſophy, che- 
miſtry, natural hiſtory, politica 
ceconomy, and medicine. Among 
the principal contributors to theſe 
volumes we find, M. G. A. Lejon- 
mark, M. J. A. Carlſtrom, M. de 
„ O. Swartz, M. A, 


Oedman, M. J. Juling, M. P. ]. 
Hielm, M. J. Godolin, M. E. Od. 
heluis, M. Cl. Bjernander, and 
M. O. le Cronſtedt. The well known 


abilities and character of ſeveral of 


theſe authors will ſufficiently recom- 
mend their productions to men of 
ſcience. —- At Stockholm has likewiſe 
been publiſhed, The Tranſactions 


-of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 


Hiſtory; and Antiquities, Vol. I.“ 
nded by Lou- 
iſa Ulrica, in 1953; and was revived 
and-enlarged by the preſent king, in 
1786. After an account of this re- 
vival, and an eulogy of the foundrel, 
this volume contains various inau- 
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ſubjects of the moſt intereſting pa- 

rs are, a Diſſertation on the Trade 
= Sweden to the Eaſt, by M. Ad- 
lerberth; the Connexion between 
Hiſtory and Medals, by the royal 
librarian Riſtele; the Endeavours of 
Guſtavus I. * — * v. 
through his Kingdom, by M. G. 
Mu — the Connexion between the 
Belles Lettres and the Fine Arts, by 
M. Roſenſtein; and the State of Belles 
Lettres in Greece, by profeſſor Flo- 
derus. — The . Sketch ofa Mineralogi- 
cal Hiſtory of Sweden, Vol. I.“ by an 
anonymous author, publiſhed at 
Stockholm, promiſes to be an uſeful 
and entertaining work, and to ſuS- 
ply a deficiency long complained of 
in Swediſh literature. 


to the thanks of thoſe who have not 
leiſure or opportunity to collgft in- 
formation on this ſubject, from the 
various and voluminous works in 
which it is at preſent ſcattered.— 
The eſſay © on the Stones of Swe- 
den,” publiſhed at Stockholm, will 
alſo be an uſeful companion to the 
mineralogiſt, — The oirs illuſ- 
trative of the Hiſtory of Sweden, b 
rang wy Fant, r 4 wy 
vac LL” I at 
is the firſt 4 . of a work in- 
tended to preſent thepublic with ſuch 
original papers, on the ſubject in 
the title page, as have hitherto 
been familiar only to the curious an- 
tiquary. From the contents of the 
preſent volume we can venture to 
pronounce, that it will be an inte- 
reſting collection. The princi 
pieces are, Records relative to Mar- 
ten Skinnare, a w citizen in 
the reign of Guſtavus I; the Life of 
the counteſs Palatine Maria Euphro- 
{yna, fiſter of Charles X. written 
Y herſelf; fix Letters from Charles 
LIL. to his ſiſter the ducheſs Hedwi 
Sophia, written with his own h 
in the years 1704-5 ; two Letters 
L790. , 


executed 
with ability, it will entitle the author fo 


from unt G. A. de la Gardie to 


Charles XI. in 1687-8; and ſome 
Letters relative to the Hiſtory of 
Guſtavus I. — “ The Hiſtory of 
Sweden under the reign of King 
Guſtavus Adolphus the Great, vols. 
I. and IT”, publiſhed at Stockholm, 
by J. Hallenberg, royal hiſtorio- 
grapher, is 2 of a work which 
will be peciſliarly acceptable to the 
public. The author appears to be 
well verſed in hiſtory, to poſſeſs a 


liberal and philoſophic mind, and 


to have acceſs to the moſt authentic 
ſources of information. The period 
which he has choſen to illuſtrate, is 
one of the moſt important and bril- 
liant in the Swediſh annals. We 
may, therefore, expect much in- 


his labours. Theſe volumes are 
confined to the youth of Guſtav 
and the — fourteen — of hi 
reign, ending with the year 1613. 
— 2 he — of the Kin of 
Sweden, by Baron Shering Roſen- 
hane,”* publiſhed at Stockholm, con- 
tains a variety of obfervations and 
remarks, which will be * 
to the hiſtorian and genealogiſt. In 
an Appendix the author endeavours 
to ſhew, and not without | wor - 
bility, that the celebrated Catharine 
I. empreſs of Ruſſia, was a native 
of Germunnared, in Weſt Goth- 
land. At Wexio, biſhop Olof 
Wallquiſt, has publiſhed the firſt and 
ſecond parts of a work entitled 
« Ecclefiaſtica! Collections; which 
will be found of conſiderable uſe to 
thoſe who wiſh to become acquainted 
with the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Swe- 
den. In our laſt year s Regiſter we 


announced the publication of brief 


« Medallic Hiſtories of Guſtavus 


Adolphus, &c.” by the late fir C. 


Reinhold Berch. To this valuable 
work a well executed ſupplement 
has ſince been publiſhed at Stock- 
holm, entitled a Brief Medallic 

R Miſtory 


rmation and entertainment from 


aw. 


_ — — » 


1 
L 
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Hiſtory of King Adolphus Frederic, 
and his Queen”, by Baron Roſenhane, 
in which the inſcriptions are given 
in the original language, and accom- 
ted with a tranſlation. — At 
tockholm, likewiſe, the ſcience of 
praphy and navigation. has been 

benefitted by the publication of a 
corre and uſeful «+ Chart of Aland 
with Part of the Shoals on the Coaſts 
of Sweden and Finland, and the 
Poſts between the two Countries,” 
taken from geometrical and trigono- 
metrical menſurations and aſtrono- 
mical obſervations, under the inſpec- 
tion of E. Von Wetterſtedt. To 
the navigators on thoſe dangerous 
coaſts, this chart will be of eminent 
ſer vice. But the attention of the 
Swediſh nation has not been con- 
fined to the higker, and more im- 

rtant branches of literature. 

hey have been active in blendin 
amuſement with inſtruction. A 
no ſubject of amuſement have they 
cultivated with greater ſucceſs, than 
that of the drama. In this line of 
writing the king has produced 
ſeveral pieces, though his name has 
been concealed, which have been 
received with great applauſe ; and 
which merited ſuch a reception, if 
the accounts which we have met 
with are true, that they breathe 
the pureſt morality, and inculcate, 
in the moſt forcible manner, the 
duties of the man and the citizen. 
The ſubjects of them are principally 
taken from the Swediſh hiſtory. 
M. Adlerberth, count Gyllenborg, 
M. Roſenheim, and M. Leopol , 
have alſo written dramatic pieces, 
which have been performed with 
much approbation. 

In Daniſnh literature, the firſt 
work which our attention 1s 
« Philoſophical Ideas on the Know- 
ledge of vur Nature, and the Reaſons 
we have to be ſatisfied with it, by 
Tyge Rothe, in two vols,” publiſhed 
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at Copenha This is a 

ealecklenadinnraiing 4 
the reſult of much reflection, and 
philoſophical enquiry. The deſign 
of the author is, to excite in the 
minds of his rs juſt and ade - 
quate ideas of human nature, and 
of the deſtination of man; ſuch as 
are honourable to God, and con- 


ſiſtent with ſcripture, reaſon and 


true philoſophy. ' The poſition with 
which he ſets out is the following : 
that man is deſtined to happineſs, 

and that he is carried towards it b 

an irreſiſtible and unceaſing wil 
his poſition is illuſtrated and con- 
firmed in a number of eſſays on the na- 
ture of man, our relation to God, our 
ardent deſire of exiſtence, our deſtina- 
tion to perfection, the ſtate of man 
compared with that of other animals, 
his condition in an uncultivated ſtate, 
&c. &c. which are connected with 
each other, and form a chain of acute 
and ingenious reaſoning. The firſt 
vol. of this work has been tranſlated 
into the German language. At 
Copenhagen has alſo been publiſhed 
x treatiſe entitled “ Nyſa, or an 
Hiſtorical Philoſophical Eſſay on 
Gen. II. III. from an unpubliſhed 
Daniſh Original.” This work is 
the production of profeſſor Gamborg, 
who, diſſatisfied with the biblical ac- 
count of the Fall of Man, and the 
Doctrine of Original Sin grafted on 
it, which he conceived to be un- 
worthy of God, and no of 
Chriſtian doctrine, was at a loſs how 
to explain the ſecond and third 
chapters of Geneſis, till he met with 
the paſſage of Warborton's Divine 
Legation, where the account of 
Oftris and Nyſa by Diodorus Siculus 
is mentioned. This account, and the 
reaſonings in ſu of Hezel's hy- 
potheſis that the firſt eleven chapters 
of Geneſis were taken from E 2 
hieroglyphics, together with the ſtyle 
of the ſecond and third chapters, 
convinced 
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conyinced him that theſe chapters at 
leaſt had ſuch an origin, and that 
the writer was miſtaken in his 4 

lanation of the hieroglyphics. The 
Lrofedſor's object reoks Llrm to trace 
out the hieroglyphie which the 
writer had before him, from the 
explanation which he has given of 
it. This hieroglyphic he _ 
that he has f in Norden's 
Travels; and proceeds to give his 
own explanation of it, by a reference 
to the hiſtory of Oſiris, Iſis, and 
Horus, whoſe three figures are 
erroneouſly called by the ancient 
interpreter, Jehovah, Adam, and 
Eve. By the diſciples of the War- 
burtonian ſchool this eſſay will be 
deemed of ſingular importance — 
The Memoirs of the Royal Ice- 
landic Society of Sciences, vol. X, 
publiſhed at 88 beſide a 
number of uſefu] eſſays on ſubjects 
of political ceconomy, and miſcel- 
laneous diſſertations by different 
members, contain various tranſla- 
tions from the works of learned 
foreigners. Among others, ſome 
of the works of Bergmann, Buſching, 
and our countryman Mr. Pope, 
are given in Daniſh verſions.— At 
the ' *hp place has been publiſhed 
« a General Efſay on Natural 
Hiſtory, by Eſaias Fleiſcher, vols. I. 
and Th This is rather a compila- 
tion than an original work. It is, 
nevertheleſs executed with judgment; 
and the materials have been labo- 
riouſly ſelected from writers of eſta- 
bliſhed reputation, The firſt volume 
contains a general hiſtory of the 
earth ; the ſecond, of the air, and 
the phenomena connected with it; 
the third, of water, with an eſſay on 
the claffification of natural produc- 
tions. The Commercial Magazine 
of Finmark, &c. by Charles Pontop- 
pidan, Counſellor of State, &c.” 
publiſhed at Copenhagen, is a well 


vritten and intereſting prod. ction; 
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and the object of it of conſiderabl 
national importance to the Danes» 
Finmark is a country rich in the 
various materials for extenfive com- 
merce ; although, in conſequence of 
the elabliſhment of injudiciovs 
monopolies, the advantages derived 
from 1t to the public have hitherto 
been very inconſiderable. The 
wiſdom of the preſent government 
has thought proper to aboliſh theſe 
evils, by an edict publiſhed on the 
17th of July, 1789, to open a free 


trade between that country and every 


art of the Daniſh dominions in 

urope, and to invite new ſettlers, 
by privileges and encouragements 
that do honour to the wok policy 
and liberality of the perſons who 
framed them. It is the deſign of M. 
* in this work, to promote 
the wiſh of government, and to hold 
out to ſtrangers the great advanta 
of ſettling 1a that country, in its 
preſent ſituation. As M. Foato i- 
dan was bred a merchant in the 
trade to Iceland, and was for ſome 
time at the head of the affairs that 
concern that Iſland and Finmark, 
he muſt have been peculrarly quali- 
fied for engaging in a work ſike that 
before us. — The “ Remarks in a 
Tour through Sicily, - in the Years 
1785-6, by Frederick Munter, in 
two vols.” publiſhed at Copenhagen, 
is an intereſting and entertainin; 
work, which, betide a deſcription o 
the conntry, its inhabitauts, amd 
antiquities, contains a number of 
obſervations on the political Nate of 
the iſland, valuable literary remarks, 
and criticiſms on precedingtravellers, 
which merit attention. On D'Orillz, 
Ricdeſel, and Swinburne, he paſſes 
deſerved encomiums : to the Letters 
of count Borch, and Brydone's Tour, 
he is by no means favourable.—In 
Denmark, likewiſe, geography, as 
well as other ſciences, is in a ſtate 


of progreſſive improvement. Under 
R 3 


we 


— 
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the patronage of government, and 
the direction of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, there have been publiſlied 
at Copenhagen, maps and charts of 
different parts of the Daniſh domi- 
nions, taken from actual ſurveys, and 
rectified by trigonometrical and 
aſtronomical obſcr. ations ; which 
are executed upon a large ſcale, and 
with uncommon attention and ac- 
curacy. It would redound to the 
| honour of every kingdom in Europe, 
were they, in this reſpect, to follow 
the example which Denmark hath 
fet them. 

In turning our attention to the 
lterature of the United Provinces, 
the firſt publications which call for 
our notice are of a theological na- 
ture. At Amſterdam M. ſohannes 
Van Eyk, miniſter at Muiden, has 
publiſhed a ſenſible and ingenious 
work, entitled Leiſure Hours em- 
ployed in uſeful Reflections, Parts I. 
and II.“ This work is compoſed 
of a variety of diſſertations on 
curious and critical fulye 
chiefly from the Old Teſtament, 
which diſplay much learning and ac- 
curacy of inveſtigation, and liberal 
ſentiments, and rend to throw confi- 
derable light on ſome of the obſcure 

hraſcology of the ſacred. writin 

Ve may etimes think that the 
author is too much attached to hy po- 
thefis, or warped by a bias in fa- 
vour of commonly received opi- 
nions. But notwithſtanding this re- 
mark, there & much more to be com- 
mended, than objected to, in his 
uſeful reflections. At Amſterdam 
there has likewiſe appeared a work 
entitled Zenn; an Eſſay on Infi- 
delity and Morals.” The object of 
this work is to ſhew, that infidelity, 
with reſpect to a future ſtate of re- 
tribution, is no leſs deſtructive of 
natural, than of revealed religion ; 
that it is fatal to the intereſts of vir- 
we, deſtructive of moral obligations, 
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and, conſequently, highly detrimen- 
tal to 8 e individual. 
and of ſociety. The ſubject which 
the author has choſen is, undoubt- 
edly, of great importance; and he 
has treated it like a man of reading 
and reflection. We cannot ſay, 
however, that his manner is ſuth- 
ciently popular and familiar for ge- 
neral utility. In our hiſtory of Fo- 
reign Literature for the year 1787, 
we announced the publication of a 
volume of 4 Sermons on ſeveral 
Texts of Scripture, by the late Re- 
verend Charles Chaiſe, Paſtor of the 
French Church at the Hague.” Of 
thoſe ſermons we ſpoke in warm 
terms of commendation, as excellent 
modek for . compoſition. The 
reception which they met with from 
the 2 has encouraged the 
ſriends of the author to publiſh a ſe- 
cond volume, during the preſent 
year, which is entitled to fimilar 
praiſe, and will prove an ac- 
ceptable preſent to the lovers of 


jects, rational and manly piety, — At 


Amſterdam has been publiſhed 
* an Explanatory Dictionary of the 
New Teſtament, by G. Heſſelink, 
M. A. Profeſſor of Divinity and Phi- 
loſophy in the Society of Baptiſts,” 
in that city, vol. I. This work, 
which is an improvement on one of 
the ſame kind, publiſhed ſome years 
ago, in German, by M. Teller, is 
executed in a manner that entitles 
it to very warm approbation. The 
words are arranged according to 
their alphabetical order in the Dutch 
language 3 the original Greek of 
each is added, its general fignifica- 
tion explained, the ſeveral ſenſes in 


which it is -uſed by the ſacred 


writers carefully diſtinguiſhed, and 
the paſſages mentioned in which 
it occurs. In his obſervations the 
author endeavours to avoid all diſ- 


cuſſion which has a reference to 
controverted points of theology z 
Al 


written by the Rev. 
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and where his own opinion differs 
from that of other commentators, 
he delivers it with great modeſty 
and candour. We ſhould wiſh to 
ſee a work conducted on a ſimilar 
pu in the Engliſh language. — At 
aaci lem, Teyler's Theological ſocie- 
ty have publiſhed their Xth. volume 
of „ Prize Diſſertations relative to 
natural and revealed Religion.“ 
Tne queſtion which gave riſe to this 
publication was, “ are there ſatisfac- 
tory proofs of the immateriality of 
the ſoul of man? If ſuch exiſt, what 
concluſions are to be drawn from 
them, with reſpet to the ſoul's 
duration, ſenſation, and — 2 
in the ſtate of ſeparation from the 
body ?” On ſuch an intricate and 
obſcure ſubject, ir is not poſſible for 
us, in our abridged account, to lay 
before our readers a general view 
of the arguments adduced by the 
ſeveral ſucceſsful candidates; nor do 
we think it neceſſary, as no great 
addition of light ſeems to be thrown 
on points about which the ahleſt 
metaphyſicians ſtill continue to differ, 
We ſhall, therefore, content with 
ourſelves with mentioning the names 
of the different authors of theſe 
diſſertations, and the fide of the 
. which they have embraced. 
he firſt diſſertation, 2 the 
medal was adj was 

— 8 Allard 
Hulſhoff, A. L. M and phil. 
doctor, miniſter of the Anabaptiſt 
church in Amſterd@m. This gen- 
tleman, who is evidently a diſciple 
of Dr. Reid's ſchool, endeavours to 
prove that the ſoul is not material, 


and that it cannot be aſcribed to any 


wer or energy fituated in matter. 
he ſecond diſſertation is by M. J. 


Rochuſſen ſecretary in the liberties 
of Etten, &c. who is alſo an advocate 
for the 1704 de. f of the ſoul, 


ang received che liver medal. 
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The third diſſertation is tranſlated 
from the Engliſh of an anonymous 
author, and takes up the ſame ſide of 
the queſtion. The fourth diſſerta- 
tion was written by the rev. M. 
Hendrick Van Voerſt, miniſter of 
a c tion of Anabaptiſts at 
Ooſtzaandam, who obtained the 
_ —— on a — 1 occaſion, 
is gentleman adopts the contrary 
fide ofthe —_ and ny 1 
to t no ſatisfactory 
can be alledged in favour of the 
immateriality of the ſoul. Without 
attempting to decide which of theſe 
combatants is in the right, there is 
one obſervation of the laſt mentioned 
—— to which we have no 
ifficulty in ſubſcribing ; that if the 
natural immateriality of the ſoul 
were a doctrine of ſuch moment, as 
his opponents contend, it would 
have been made level to the meaneſt 
capacity, inſtead of eluding the en- 
quiries of the greateſt. The ſecond 
art of the queſtion propoſed by the 
ociety, relating to an intermediate 
ſtate, has drawn from the different 
candidates _— conjectures; and 
we can only expeft conjectures on 
ſuch a een kde. ke 
wers of the human faculty.— At 
trecht, Pr. Brown, profeſſor of 
ecleſiaſtical hi and moral philo- 
ſophy, and miniſter of the Engliſh 


church, in that city, has publiſhed 


two diſlertations, which are equally 
2 * character — 
olar, a phi er, and a - 
tian. he un gt was pro- 
nounced when he entered on his 
profeſſorſhip, treats of the advantages 
which reſult ſrom the union of philo- 
ſophy with religion. The ſecond 


was delivered on his refigning the 


rectorſnip of the univerſity. ele 
are both excellent diſoourſes, abound- 
ing in manly, and liberal ſentiments, 
judicious and ſtriking reflections, and 

R 3 animated 
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animated and eloquent expreſſions. 
They are written in Latin, which 
is both claſſical and elegant. 

.At Utrecht, M. Ockherſe, has 
publiſhed a ſecond volume of his 
curious and phil ophical work, en- 
titled an Eſſay towards the gene - 
ral Knowledge of Characters, of 
which the firſt volume was noticed 
þy us-in our Regiſter for the year 
1788, This ſecond volume is, if 
poſſible, more intereſting than the 
jormer, and treated in a more 
maſterly manner. The author, 
however, finding his materials in- 
creaſe on his hands, is obliged to 
confine himſelf in it to the pre- re- 
quiſites for the analyſis of national 
character. The inquiries which he 
inveſtigates at preſent are the fol- 
lowing : what are we to underſtand 
by national character? what are its 
conſtituent principles? how, and by 
what means, can we render ourſelves 


qualified to know and appreciate a 


national character? What yet re- 
mains of this ſubje t, before we can 
form an accurate judgment of the 
author's ſyſtem, is capious and im- 
portant. His obſervations, however, 
and his method, are ſo ſenſible and 
judicious, that much as we wiſh to 
fee his work completed, we ſhould 
be ſorry to ſee him treat what is yet 
behind with an umproper brevity,— 
At Leyden have been publiſhed four 
diſſertations in anſwer tothe queſtion 
propoſed by the directors of the 


d tolpian ſund: are there moral ac- 


tions, our natural obligation to which 
cannot be proved Without admitting 


the immortality of the ſoul? The 


candidate to whom the prize was 
adjudged was M. Lewis Henry Jacob, 
2 of philoſophy in the uni- 

erſity of Halle; but we have not 
obſerved any pre- eminent merit in 
his diſſertation, which entitled him 
to that diſtinction. The ſecond 
diſſertation is by the rev, Daniel 


/ 
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Frederic Hauff, of Ludwigſburg, in 
Swabia, which is an elegant and 
iloſophical compoſition, written 
in the form of a Latin dialogue, in 
imitation of the ſtyle and manner of 
Cicero. The third diſſertation, 
which has great merit, is in Dutch, 
by M. Alexander Benjamin Fardon, 
he fourth, which is in Latin, is by 
the Rev. Lewis George-Bekenn, of 
Varel, in the duchy of Oldenburg. 
The three firſt diſſertations anſwer 
the queſtion in the negative : the 
laſt is Jeſs direct and ſatisfactory.— 
The“ Oration on the Aſſertion of 
Cicero, that Law is founded not 
in mere Opinion, but im Nature, by 
Henry Conſtantine Craſs, J. U. D. 
Profeſſor of Civil Law; delivered 
in the Academical School of Amſter- 
dam, &c.“ is an elegant and judicious 
diſcourſe, which — the learned 
rofeſſar to be poſſeſſed of a liberal 
and philoſophical ſpirit, as well as of 
claſſical erudition and taſte, With- 


- out depreciating the civil law he 


proves, by unanſwerable arguments, 
that all its excellence muſt depend 
— its being being built on natural 


w. | 
At Amſterdam, M. Henry Van 
Swinden, profeſſor of philoſophy, 
mathematics, and aſtronomy, 1n the 
academical ſchool in that city, has 
publiſhed . Elements of Geometry ;" 
a work, which from its plan and 
contents ſeems admirably calculated 
to promote an extenſive knowledge 
of that ſcience. _ The author's 
method of demonſtration is ſtrictly 
ſynthetical, and remarkably ſimple 
and elegant. His theorems are ar- 
ranged in a clear and diſtin order, 
and form a well connected ſeries of 
mathematical truths, more numerous 
than are generally found in works 
of this kind. After each, propoſt: 
tion there are references to the 
elements of Euclid, and to the 
ditferent introductions to PR_ 
| rom 
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from which the author has borrowed 
any improvements: and to the 
whole are added explanatory and 
critical obſervations, and a ſelection 
of what is moſt valuable in the 
various commentators of Euclid. 
The XX VIth. volume of Memoirs 
publiſhed by the Philoſophical 


Society at Haarlem,“ is principally 


taken up by a prize diſſertation 


« Concerning the Velocity of Run- 
ning Water, and the means of Aſcer- 
taining it at any given Depth, by M. 
Chriſtian Brunings, Inſpector Gene- 
ral of the Rivers of Holland and 
Weſt Vrieſland.“ This is a judi- 
cious, and well written article, and 
contains many obſervations that 
will be of conſiderable uſe, in a 
country which-owes its exiſtence and 
preſervation to the unremitted exer- 
tions of art, The next article in 
this volume is a memoir on the 
flowers of the nutmeg tree, by Dr. 
Houtluyn, a phyſician in Amſter- 
dam. The third article is a prize 
diſſertation, written by S. J. Van 
Geuns, containing an account of 
thoſe vegetable productions of the 
united provinces, the culture of 
which is worthy of peculiar attention, 
from their utility as articles of rural 
cconomy, or for the ſake of their 
4nedicinal properties; or on account 
of their ator ing materials for arts 
and manufactures. The laſt memoir 
is an account of a new hyetometer, 
by M. Chriſtan Brunings. = The 

XVIIch. volume of the ſame work, 
Pt. I. is chiefly devoted to metaphyſi- 
cal diſquiſition. It conſiſts of two 
diſſertations, to each of which the 
gold medal was adjudged, which 
enter into a critical examination of 
an argument for the exiſtence of the 
Deity, advanced ſome years ago by 
M. Moſes Mendellſoon, a learned 
Jew of Berlin. The authors of theſe 
diſſertations are, Gerrit Vander 


Voort, Eſq. advocate in the ſupreme 
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court of Holland, and 'the rev. A 
Hulſhoff, miniſter of the baptiſts in 
Amſterdam. The other article re- 
lates à particular caſe and operation 
in ſurgery, in which it was neceſſar 

to amputate the arm at the ſhoulder 
joint. The IXth volume of the 
„ Tranſactions of the Batavian So- 


ciety at Rotterdam,“ contains an ac- 


count of the late M. Stephen 
Hoogendyk, the founder and gener- 
ous benefactor of the ſociety, and 
three prize diſſertations. The firſt 
of theſe is by Dr. L. Bikker, in an- 
ſwer to the Caine queſtion : does 
the draining of a moraſs expoſe the 
inhabitants to any peculiar epidemi- 
cal diſeaſes; or does it only aggravate 
the common autumnal fever ? If the 
latter be true, what are the cauſes of 
this aggravation ? and what are the 
beſt means of preventing theſe 
diſeaſes, and of ae. individuals 
from them ? e ſecond diſſerta · 
tion by M. Cornelis Zilliſſer, is con- 
cerning the beſt methods of limiting 
inundations with reſpect to great 
rivers, ſo as to prevent their being 
prejudicial, and, if poſſible, to ren- 
der them advantageous to the neigh- 
bouring grounds. The laſt prize 
diſſertation is by Dr. Gadſo Coop- 
mans, profeſſor of medicine at 
Franeker, on the queſtion, what 
are the cauſes of the apparent foul- 
neſs on the tongue ? what are its 
varieties? how far may we rely on 
it as a prognoſtic ? and what indica- 
tions does it ſuggeſt with reſpect to 
the treatment of diſeaſes? Theſe 
diſſertations are followed by me- 
moirs on ſubjects in chemiſtry, 
medicine, and natural hiſtory.— The 
« Deſcription of an Electrical Ma- 
chine, &c. by J. R. Deiman, M. D. 
and A. Paets Van Trooſtwick,” pub- 
liſhed at Amſterdam, is chiefly 


valuable for the account which it 
gives of numerous important ex- 
periments made by thoſe gentle- 

| XR 4 men, 
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men, for the particulars of which 
we muſt refer to their Treatiſe.— 
At Haarlem, there has been pub. 
liſhed a “ Prize Diſſertation con- 
cerning the Age of our Globe, and 
the general olutions which its 
Sur face has undergone ; in anſwer to 


2 Queſtion propoſed by Teyler's 
Philoſophical Society, by Francois 
. Xavius Bertin, Counſellor to the 


Government of the Netherlands, 


. and Member of ſeveral Philoſophi- 


ea} and Medical Socic ties.“ is 


author does not appear to have 


lieſſed the knowledge neceſſary to 
ve qualified him for ſuch a diſ- 
cuſſion. His obſervations are crude, 


| hypothetical, and whimſical. What 


appears rational in his theory, i“ 


' borrowed from M. de Luc: when 
he differs from him, he is involved 


In inextricable confuſion. We are 


furprized thatthe ſanction and appro- 


bation of a reſpectable philoſophical 
ſociety ſhould have been given to ſuch 
a production. Beſide the above diſ- 
fertation this volume contains a de- 
ſcription, by Dr. Van Marum, of 
the jaws of a very large animal, 
dug out of the ground at St. Peter's 
f. near Maeſtricht. 
At Leyden have been publiſhed 
% Letters concerning Italy, princi- 
ally relative to Medicine, and na- 
ral Hiſtory, &c. by W. X. Janſen 
Phil. and M. D.“ This collection 
of letters is not confined to the ob- 


jets mentioned in the title, but is 


employed, likewiſe, in giving de- 
ſcriptions of beautiſul rural ſcenes, 
and the manners and cuſtoms of the 
inhabitants of different places in his 
route. They alio contain much en- 
tertaining and uſeful information 
concerning many ſubjects, which 
have been but ſuperficially noticed, 


by the numerous travellers who have 


hurried through Italy. At Dordt 
has been publiſhed “ A Voyage 
jo Guinen, and to the Caribbee 
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Iſlands, by P. E. Ifert M. D. phy. 
ſician general to the Daniſh Settle. 


ments in Africa; tranſlated from 


the German.” This work contains 
much inſtructive and entertaining 
information, .concerning the- diffe- 
ent ſcenes which the author viſited, 
eſpecially on the coaſt of Africa, 
Many particulars which he relates 
reſpecting the inhabitants, and the 
connections with the Europeans, are 


uncommonly intereſting, and prove 


the author to be not only a man of ac- 


curate and philoſophical ablervation, 


but of an humane and benevolent 
heart.— At Leyden, profeſſor Ad- 
rian Kluit has publiſhed . A Chro- 
nological Index of Treaties of Peace, 
Deſence, Navigation, Commerce, 
Aſliſtance, Boundaries, &c. entered 
into by the Republic of the United 
Netherlands, with Nations in and 
out of Eurvpe ; alſo of the Capitu- 


lations, Covenants, commercial Pri- 


vileges, Laws, and Edicts of its 
Princes &c.” which appears to be 
executed with care and accu- 
racy, and reaches to the year 789. 
This work the profeſſor calls only the 
prodromus to the © Firſt Lines of 
the Hiſtory of the Treaties of the 
united Netherlands,” of which he 
has publiſhed the firſt part only. 
The utility of fuch a work is ſuth 


ciently obvious: and from the great 


learning and induſtry of profeſſor 
Kluit, very high expectations may 
be entertained of the manner in 
which it will be executed b 

In German literature, the firſt work 
which preſents itſelf to our notice is 
« A Commentary on that ancient 
Document which is extant in the 
Second Chapter of Geneſis, by I. H. 
Heinricht,” publiſhed at Gottingen. 
M Heinricht is of opinion, that 
this chapter, on account of its dif- 
fering conſiderably in ſtyle from the 
firſt, was —_ at a much _ 

iod: bly about the time 

period: poſlibly * % 
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Moſes. Inſtead of conſidering it to | 


be the production of Moſes, &c. 
he is rather led to conclude, 
that it was written in learned and 
cultivated are and that it is not 
je gages) t that it formed part 


1 poem on the 
44 atever be our idea 


with reſpect to this author's hy 
theſis, it muſt be acknowledged hat 
he ſupports it with conſiderable in- 
keauig and acuteneſs.— At Halle has 

n publiſhed « Job, the Proverbs 
of Solomon, Eccleſiaſtes, and Solo- 
=_ _ S og, of * — Latin, 

e 


= pos t 8 * N 
and 1 


2 88 


On this work Tü Auer a8 _— 

ed much attention and care 
rn be the re %y of feng it 
vourgbly receiv ublic. 
His Leon from the C — enta- 
ries of precedin contempora- 
ry writers, — been made Weich 
judgment and ſkill; and his own 
notes and remarks ſhew that he is no 
inconſiderable proficient in Biblical 
criticiſm, At 1 2 

Ro 


feſſor G. L. Bauer has 


Continuation of J. C. Fr. 
Schulz's Scholia on the Old Teſta- 
ment; which, beſide the expoſitions 
and remarks of the moſt celebrated 
and learned commentators, is illuſ- 
trated a number of the editor's 


on illuſtrations and criticiſms, that 


Ko credit to his extenſive reading, 
and diligent enquiry.— At Gotha 
have —— publiſhed . Philologico- 


Critical Viſſertations, by Chriſtian 


Frederic Schnurrer, profeſſor at 
ur —ary ” Theſe diſſertations are 
loyed in illuſtrating particular 
pa ages of ſcripture; and ace ſpoken 
by the foreign journaliſts, as 
— very conſiderable merit. 
At Jena, a learned and valuable 
Work has begun to make its appear 


ance under the title of a « New Re- 


tory for Biblical and Oriental 
iterature ; publiſhed by H. Eberh. 
Gottl. Paulus, profeſſar of Philoſo- 
y and Oriental Languages.” I his 
is intended as a continuation of 
Eickhorn's Repertorium; and pro- 
miſes not to be inferior to that cele- 
brated work, The prin incipal on 
tributors to this volume are, M. 
Bruns. M. Schnurrer, Conrad, 
Gottlieb, Anton, and the editor. 
—At Gieſſen, profeſſor William 
Frederic Hezel has "begun a learned 
and curious periodi ork under 
the title of Orion; or, a Biblical 
and Religious Journal ; * which, 
from the ſpecimens which we have 
ſeen, is likely to contribute to the 
extenſion of rational criticiſm, and 
liberal enquiry.—At Leipſic, M. 
Gottlieb Leberecht Sphon has re- 
ubliſhed « Dr. Woide's Preface to 
is fac ſimile Copy of the Alexan- 
drian MS, with all his various 
Readings ;” to which he has added 
notes, and an appendix, explaining 
with freedom, yet with m b 
his reaſons for differing occaſional 
from the learned editor, and urgin 
objections againſt the antiquity of 
that MS. This publication will 
be acceptable to thoſe who may not 
admit the force of the author's objec- 
tions, as the doctor's work is becom · 
ing ſcarce and expenſive, At Got- 
tingen, M. Michaelis has publiſhed 
a man Tranſlation of 4 The 
New Teſtament, in two vols.” In 
the preface to this work, M. Mi- 
chackis notices the excellencies and 
defects of the Lutheran verſion, 
which he has compared with that of 
Fiſcher, publiſhed at Prague; and 
acknowledges that where-he has 
foundany happier modeof expreflion 
in either of them, than was ſug- 
geſted to himſelf, he has without 
icruple adopted it. His object has 
been, to give as cloſe and literal a 
verſion as poſſible, conſiſtently with 
the idiom of the German language. 
And 
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And .notwithſtanding that from an 
indiſpoſition which he felt to give his 
own ſenſe to —_— diſputable 

fla y obſcurities may re- 
Halt in N ealladlen, yet, 14 the 
whole, it is much preferable to the 
former ones. In ſeveral inſtances 
he has caught the ſenſe of the origi- 
nal with peculiar felicity ; and per- 
formed an acceptable ſervice to the 
cauſe of biblical literature. At the 
ſame place the abovementioned 
author has publiſhed “ Remarks 
for the unlearned on his Tranflation 
of the New Teſtament, vol. 1.” 
Theſe remarks are exceedingly valu- 
able, from the extenſive critical and 
hiſtorical knowledge which the 
author poſſeſſes, the fertility of his 
imagination, and his free and libe- 
ral turn of thinking, by means of 
which he has thrown conſiderable 
light on the facred writings, and 
rendered his work intereſting and 
pleaſing, as well as inſtructive and 
practical. We do not admit all his 
interpretations; for ſometimes they 
are built on theological notions, and 
on hypotheſes, which, we think, 
have 8 in Scrip | 
At Augſbur as appeared « A 
Defence of 2 2 Revealed 
Religion, Chriſtianity, and Catho- 
liciſm, adapted to the preſent time, 
by B. * Benedictine, in three 
vols. The firſt and ſecond volumes 
of this work contain nothing new; 
but may be recommended as exhibit- 
ing a good ſelection of the beſt argu- 
ments in defence of natural and re- 
vealed religion. The third volume 
contains an attempt to defend the 
c:tholic church, by ſhewing the 
neceſſity of a living infallible judge 
in matters of faith, the exiſt. 
ence of ſuch a judge, and the in- 
fallibility of that judge proved from 
reaſon, and revelation. We appre- 
hend that in the preſent age of 
dold and independent i the 


good father's arguments will not 


6— 


much ſucceſs from this 
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make many proſelytes to his faith, 
In an Appendix, he endeavours 
to point out the poſſibil ty of a union 
between the catholic chi.rch, and the 
evangelical Lutheran. His motives 
for publiſhing this work appear to 
have been commendable and pious ; 
and his method of explaining the 
diſtinguiſhing doctrines of his church, 
more liberal than we ſhould have 
expected from a cloiſter. We can. 
not, however, diſcern any thing in 
the ſigns of the times, that will 
warrant the author in hoping for 
part of his 
labours.— At Hamburgh hath been 
publiſhed a treatiſe entitled “ On 
the Wiſe Men and their Star, 
written in defence of Matthew, as a 

Criticiſm on his Commentators, a 
to tranquilliſe the Minds of thinking 
Readers ofthe Scriptures, by J. Otto 
Thiefs.” Though we have not re- 
ceived much ſatisfaction from this 
2 1 _ a 3 

inci the conjectures an 
ar, of different commentators 
on this part of Matthew; yet from 
the marks of ability which the author 
diſcovers, when he exerciſes his 
own judgment, we are led to 
form favourable expectations of his 
future labours, which, he in- 
forms us, he intends to devote to a 
eat work on the whole of the New 
eſtament— At Leipſic, M. Chriſ- 
tian Gotthilf Salzmann has publiſhed 
a treatiſe « On the Redemption of 
Man from Miſery by Jeſus Chriſt, 
in two books.” This work is in- 
tended as a companion to the Carlſ- 
berg of our author, in which he had 
been accuſed of having written too 
much of human mifery; and is 
meant to ſhew, how chriſtianity, if 
rightly underſtood, and properly 
cultivated, will give man internal 
worth, ſtrengthen his faculties, ren- 
der him leſs dependent on external 
circumſtances, enable him better to 
bear misfortune, and either wholly 
| remove 
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remove, or greatly relieve the miſe. 
ries of life. Its obje& is commend- 


able; and while the author leaves 
us no room for ſuſpecting his ortho- 
doxy, he 1 tuch ſentiments 
and views of things, as are practi- 
cal and uſ-ful.— At Vienna, Dr. 
Joſeph Lauber, a catholic divine, 

publiſhed the fifth and Jaſt 
volume of © A ſhort Introduction 
to Chriſtian Morality, or Moral 
Theology,” which is a rational, uſe- 
ful, and liberal work.-At Jena, 
Dr. J. W. Schmidt has publiſhed a 
treatiſe on . The Spirit of the Moral 
Doctrines of Jeſus and his Apoſtles;” 
which is principally intended to ſhew 
the agreement of Kant's moral 
ſyſtem with the Chriſtian, Inde- 
pendently of ſome peculiarities in 
this work, to which we may object, 
it conveys many juſt remarks on 
faith, virtue, the connexion of virtue 
with happineſs and faith, the king- 
dom of God and Chriſt, and the 
chriſtian motives to righteouſneſs, 
which deſerve to be recommended 
to public notice. —At the ſame place 
M. Gaab has publiſhed “ Hiſtorical 
Eſſays on the Doctrines of the an- 
cient Greek Church, to the time of 
Clemens Alexandrinus,“ which are 
evidently the productions of a ſcholar, 
who is well acquainted with the ſub- 
ject on which he writes. — At Win- 


terthur, a treatiſe has been pub- 


liſhed called . Two Teachers of the 


People, a Dial copied by Jona- 
than Aſahel.“ This work is — 


up in the form of a dialogue between 
a teacher of the eleft, the children 
of God, and a teacher of the 
eighteenth century. Among many 
cool and ſenſible remarks that oc- 


curs in it, we meet with many things 


which we cannot diſtinguiſh from 


the ebullitions of enthuſiaſm and ex- 


travagance. From internal evi- 
dence it appears to be the produc- 


tion of the — Lavater.— At 


12671 


Leipſic have been publiſhed the ſiuth 
and ſeventh —— « Zollikofer's 
Poſthumous Sermons,” which com- 
plere the collection of that excellent 
preacher's practical and uſeful dif- 
courſes. -M. Roſenmuller, whoſe 


talents have obtained him a diſtin- 


— claſs among pulpit orators, 
publiſhed, at the ſame place the 


fourth volume of his 4 Sermons on - 


the Goſpel, appointed for all the 
Sundays and Holydays in the Year, 
2 — and Neuſtadt, 
t th appeared! A complete 
Collection of Diſcourſes on all the 
Epiſtles, for Sundays and Holidays 
throughout the year, for Chriſtians, 
by the late M. J. Gottlieb Heim,“ 
whoſe ſtyle of preaching was ad- 
mirably adapted to the lower claſſes 
of people, and who, though dead, 
ſpeaks powerfully to the heart in this 
poſthumous work. a 
Among the publications in ſpecu- 
lative and moral philoſophy which 
have appeared in Germany durin 
the year 1790, we find a — 
publiſhed at Gottingen, under the 
title of the Philoſophical Bib- 
liotheca, by J. G. H.. Feder, and 
Ch. Meiner,“ volumes I. and IL 
This work, in the hands. of ſuch 
able conductors, promiſes to be in- 
reſting and valuable. It is intended 
to conſiſt of philoſuphical eſſays; ex- 
tracts from foreign works of note, 
with remarks ; the ſame from Ger- 


man works; ſhort accounts of books, 


and relations of -literary, or other 
events connected with philoſophy. 
At Berlin, M. J. Fred Zollner has 
publiſhed a treatiſe . on Specula- 
tive Philoſophy ; now firſt pany 
ſeparately from the Weekly Diſ- 
courſes on the Earth and its Inha- 
bitants, for beginners in philoſo- 
phy, and lovers of that ſcience ; 
which is a judicious and uſeful work, 
and well adapted to thoſe for whom 


it is intended. At Halle, M. Chriſt. 


Gottf. 


— —ä—h— — Oe - 


'Pletion of 
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Gottf, Bardili has diſpayled much 
learning, hiſtorical knowledge, and 
penetration, in a ſpeculative work 
entitled “ Dates of the principal 
Philoſophical Ideas, with the neceſ- 
ſary Documents; Part I. containin 

the Aras of the Ideas of Spirit, God: 
and the Human Soul; with the Syſ- 
tems and Aathenticity of the two Py- 
thagoreans, Ocellus, and Timeus.“ 
— At Leipſic M. Kinderwater has 
publiſhed a fenfible and philoſophical 
defence of the ſupreme wiſdom of 
the deity, and the equity and good- 
nefs of Providence in permitting the 
exiſtence of evil, in a treatiſe entitled 
« Sceptical Dialognes on the Advan- 
tages of the Sufferings and Adverſi - 
ties of this Life.! At the ſame place 
have been publiſhed « Thoughts on 
the Philoſophy of Natural Religion, 
by Ch. W. Heydenreick.” This is 


the firſt volume of a plan which is de- 


ſigned to comprehend a full and 
complete ſyſtem of natural religion; 
and from the manner in which it is 
excuted, the defire of the public has 
been ſtrongly excited to {ee the com- 
authors labours. This 
volume is chiefly employed on the 
principles of truth in general, parti- 
cularly of ſubjeftive truth, and more 
eſpecially on moral credibility.— At 
Zullichau, profeſſor Jacob has pub- 
liſhed, with ſome alterations, a Ger- 
man tranſlation of his “ Diſſerta- 


tion onthe Immortality of the Soul, 
as deduced from the Notion of Du- 


ty,” which, as we have ſeen in our 
view of the literature of the United 
Provinces, obtained the prize from 
the directors of the Stolpian fund. 


And at Stutgard, M. D. F. Hauff 


bas republiſhed his Latin Diſſerta- 
tion on the fame ſubject, which was 


delivered into the ſame ſociety. — At 


Brunſwic, M. J. Fred. Haſeler has 
publiſhed “ An Effay on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul,”* which is 
Vritten with that earneſtnaſs 

9 | 


animation that render it a very 
pular performance, and at the 
ame time with that judgment and 
good ſenſe that muſt recommend it 
to the philoſophical reader.— At Jena, 
M. C. Chriſtian Erhard Schmidt has 
bliſhed a 4 Sketch of a Syſtem of 
oral Philoſophy,” which contains 
an able illuſtration of Kant's princi 
ples of morality, and ſhews, with 
reat ingenuity, and a thorough 
— of his whole ſyſtem, how 
applicable they are to the nature, 
conditions, and relations of man. 
On the ſubjects of political œco- 
nomy, government, and law, we 
have met with a few publications 
which we ſhall juſt announce to our 
readers. — At Gottingen, Mr. Grell- 
man has publiſhed a work entitled 
« the Political Oeconomy of Ger- 
many, Pt. I.“ intended to promote 
a general knowledge of the preſent 
ſtate of Germany ; which bids fair 
to eſtabliſh the fame and reputation of 
the author. It is his deſign, in ſome 
future volumes, to treat more dif. 
tinctly of the conſtitutions of the 
A 2 ſtates.— At Berlin there 
ath appeared a German tranſla- 
tion of a work, publiſhed originally 
in French, entitled “a Defence of 
theSyſtem of political Oeconomy and 
Finance of Frederic II. king of Pruſſia, 
in Refutation of all that has been 
advanced on that Subject by Count 
de Mirabean, and by de la Haye 
de Launay, Privy Councellor of 
Finance, and Adminiſtrator General 
of the Revenue to his ſaid Majeſty.” 
This work, to a warm admiration of 
Frederic II. unites a cool and dif- 
paſſionate ſtatement of facts; which, 
as it proceeds from the pen of one 
who for more than twenty years was 
intimately acquainted with the finan- 


cial fyſtem of that monarch, cannot 
fail of being intereſting to the read- 


er.---In addition to theſe treatiſes, 
the ſociety inſtituted at Hamburg for 
promotwg 


y d 
libert. 
done 
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— arts and uſeful trades, 
— publiſhed a number of ſeparate 
pieces on the ſubjects of commerce 
and political œconomy, which are 
uſeful and valuable.--At Gottingen, 
likewiſe, the firſt volume of « a 
Magazine for Induſtry, and the 
3 of the Poor, has been 
publiſhed by L. Ger. Wagemann, 
which contains a variety of inte- 
reſting articles, ſuggeſted by a 
man of knowledge and experience, 
who has for a conſiderable time des» 
voted his cloſe attention to the eſta- 
bliſhment aud regulation of patriotic 
ane. ; and at 
Stettin, a work has appeared en- 
titled . Liberty and — con- 
ſidered in Eight Dialogues on the 
Refolves of the National Aſſe of 
France, by E. F. Klein.“ The 
rincipal object of this author is to 

y down the general principles of 
liberty and property ; which he has 
done on a more liberal and enlarged 
lan than ” _—_ 2 ed 

om a ſubject of a deſpotic govern- 
ment. The French — — he 
conſiders as a grand leſſon for 
kings; and hopes that they, will 
learn from it, that a ſtanding army 
avails nothing againſt the riſing of a 
whole nation, and that the power of 
a ſovereign ultimately depends on a 
conviction of the ſuperior wiſdom, 
and good intentions of thoſe to 
whom providence has entruſted the 
reins. of government.---At ＋ 
profeſſor C. G. Biener has publiſhed 
a valuable work, on the ſubject of 
juriſprudence called “ Commen- 
taries on the Origin and Progreſs of 
the, German Law, vol. I.” in two 
parts, which end with the laws of the 
middle ages. And at the ſame place, 
as well as at Prague, there has been 
ubliſhed * A Dictionary of all the 

yal Edits and Laws, relative to 
he Church, at preſent in forcein 
the Auſtriaa Domiaions, collected 
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by Otto Steinbachvon Kran ickſtein, 
late prelate of Saaz; which appears 
to be a complete and accurate work, 
and will be found uſeful not only to 
the eccleſiaſtic, but to the hiſtorian. 

Among ſuch publications of Ger- 
my as are to be referred to the 
head of philoſophy and mathema- 
tics, the which call for aur no- 
tice are the Memoirs of Royal 
Academies, or public Societies. In 
our laſt year's 


Royal Society of Sciences at Gottin- 


n, for the Years 1787, 1788,” - 


we ſtated that they con 


of papers of the phyſical clas. But 


we have ſince found that we had only 
met with a of thoſe memoirs, 
and that they contain, alſo, papers 
in mathematics, hiſtory, and anti- 
ities. To the mathematical claſs 
e contributors are, Ab. Gotth. 
Kaxſtner, and M. G. Simon Kli- 
I. In hiſtory, Profeſſor Chr. G. 
| nk appears as the author of two 
learned and ingenious Memoirs on 
the Spartan Republic and - Laws; 
to which ſucceed a Memoir on the 
Metempſychoſis of the Egyptians, by 
M. Gatterer ; one on human Sacri- 
fices, by M. Chriſt. Meiners ; one 
on the Riſe and Increaſe of Cities 
in Germany, by M. Lud. Tim. 
Spittler ; and a iption of the 
Cufic Medals in the Li of the 
Society, by M. ly ag is Ber- 
lin, the Phyſical iety have pub- 
liſhed the fourth of the ninth 
volume of their « - oirs;” which 
contains a variety 0 in me- 
teorology. —— — 
neralogy, by M. Van 1 
Dr. P. E. Iſert, Profeſſor Klaproth, 
M. Abil M. Karſten, and M. 
Vegobre. The ſame Society have 
publiſhed tha firſt part of the fourth 
volume of their « Obſervations and 
Diſcoveries in Natural Philoſophy.” 
Tha contributors to 
ca ae, 


egiſter, when an- 
nouncing the Memoirs of che 


, and mi- 


this uſeful work 


lo] 


are, M. Peliſſon, M. H. Brükman, 
M. Bindheim, of Moſcow, M. O. 
C. R. Silberſchlag, M. D. Willde- 
now, M. Braun, M. Zeder, M. 
Habel, Fr. V. Paula Schrantz, and 
M. K —At Manheim hath 
been publiſhed the fixth volume of 
the Hiſtory and Memoirs of the 
Electoral Academy of Sciences and 
les Lettres,” which contains a 
large collection of pa written in 
Latin, French, German, on 
mathematical, philoſophical, bota- 
nical, meteorological, ceconomical, 
medical, arid other ſubjects, too 
numerous to be ſpecified by us; 
which are followed by a copious in- 
dex to the fourth, fifth, and fixth 
volumes. —To the labours of indi- 
viduals the public are indebted for 
« the Aſtronomical Ephemeris, for 
the Year 1792, with a Collection of 
the lateſt Obſervations and Diſco- 
veries in Aſtronomy, by J. E. 
Bode,” publiſhed at Berlin; « Ob- 
ſervations on the Spots and Faſ- 
ciæ, or luminous Parts of the 
Sun, with Remarks on the Ap- 
parent Surface of the Sun, its Ro- 
ation, and Light, by J. Jer, 
Schroeter,“ publiſhed - at Erfurt; 
«© An Effay on ſome luminous 8 
obſerved in the dark Part of the 
Moon,” by the ſame, publiſhed at 
Berlin; A ſyſtematic Manual of 
Chemiſtry in general, for the Uſe 
of Lectures, by F. A. C. Gren, M. 
D. and Profeſſor of Chemiſtry, part 
II.“ publiſhed at Halle; A 
yſical Dictionary, or an Attempt 
do explain the principal Notions and 
technical CR * —.— 
phy, &c. b r. J. S. Traugot 
| hier: vol. ll. publiſhed at 155. 
fic; „On Heat and iſton not 
being abſolutely light Subſtances, 
oy F. Hendeſburg,“ publiſhed at 
the ſame place; A Deſcription of 
the Effects of a violent Thunder 
Storm, which H ed-at Halle, 
July 12, 1789, with an Explana« 


' Huſbandmen, by N. 
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tion of the Origin of Thunder and 
Li tning, by 8. G. Kligel, Pro- 
of Mathematics, &c.” publiſh- 

ed at Halle; and “ An Account of 
an improved Inſtrument for mea- 
—_ — Rain, and Dryneſs, 
by Chr. G. Herzmann,” publiſhed 
at Annaberg.—To this catalogue 
we muſt add the following, which 
are intended to aſſiſt the progreſs of 
ſcience, or increaſe our aintance 
with nature: Botanical, Chemi- 
cal, and Philoſophical Miſcellanies, 
collected by J. N. Jacquin, vol. iii.“ 
publiſhed at Vienna; « A philoſo- 
hical Deſcription of the Earth, by 

. Mitte er,” publiſhed at the 
ſame —— « The Art of Mining, 
vol. i.“ publiſhed at Leipſic, and 
containing a great variety of valua- 
ble * 1 „The Miner's Journal, 
by A. W. Köhler, Year ii. vol. i.“, 
publiſhed at Friburg; « Elements 
of Mineralogy, by ]. f red. Gmelin,“ 
8 at Gottingen; . Minera- 
ogical Obſervations on ſome Ba- 
ſaltes on the Rhine, &c.“ by M. 
Von. Humbolt, publiſhed at Brunſ- 
wic; „ Sketches of the Natural Hiſ- 
tory of viviparous Quadrupeds and 
Birds, by M. Holandre, M. D.“, 
bliſhed at Deux-Ponts; „The 
atural Hiſtory of all known In- 
ſects, by J. F. W. Herbſt, vol. iv.“ 
bliſhed at Berlin; « The Inſect 
alendar, for Entomologiſts and 
Jof. Brahm, 
vol. i.“ publithed at Mentz; Ob- 
ſervations on Natural Hiſtory, and 
the Sciences connected with it, &c. 
by Fred. Ehrhardt, Botaniſt to lus 
Britannic Maj the Elector of 
Hanover,“ publiſhed at Hanover; 
« Analyſes of Flowers of different 
Genera of Plants, _— all, 
even the minuteſt, external Parts, 
to determine their generic Charac- 
ters, Kc. by R. J. G. C. Batſch, 
vol. i. faf. 1.” publiſhed at Halle; 
«Florz Megapolitanæ Prodomus, 
&c · arranged in general after * 
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Linnæan Syſtem, according to 
Thunberg, by Joach, Chriſt. Tim,” 

ubliſhed at Leipſic ; « The Phi- 

ſophy of Botany, with critical Re- 
marks, vol. i. by F. C. Medicus, 
M. D. and Superintendant of the 
Elector's Botanic Gardens, pub- 
liſhed at Manheim; and “ Tracts 
relative to Natural Knowledge, col- 
lected by C. F. Ludwig, Profeflor 
of Natural Hiſtory, vol. i.“ pub- 
liſhed at Leipfic. 

Our liſt of the hiſtorica] produc- 
tions of Germany begins with ]. 
C. Krauſe's Hiſtory of the moſt im- 
portant Events of modern Europe; 
a2 manual for Tutors, Students, and 
thoſe of all Claſſes who are Lovers of 
Hiſtory, vols, i, and ii.” publiſhed 
at Halle. This work is executed 
with judgement and taſte, and asfar 
as it extends, ſupplies a deſideratum 
in German. hiſtory. The ſecond 
volume concludes with the ſuccei- 
fion of the Carlovingian race to the 
crown of the Franks,—At Helm- 
ſtadt hath been publiſhed . The po- 
litical Hiſtory of Europe, from the 
Death of Frederic the Great, to that 
of Joſeph II. with an Introduction 
to ures on the Hiſtory of the 
Times, by J. N. Biſchoff, public 
Teacher of Law and Philoſophy.“ 
This work affords ſufficient evidence 
of the abilities of the author for hiſ- 
torical compoſition. It contains a 

egular connected view of a number 
of important events, which are re- 
lated with perſpicuity, and in a 
pleaſing ſtyle. M. Biſchoff promiſes 
to contribute to the inſtruction and 
entertainment of his readers, by pub- 
liſhing yearly accounts of the politi- 
cal ſtate of Europe. At Hamburg, 


M. A. Fred. Bufching has publiſhed 


Authentic Supplements to the Hiſ- 
tory of the Reign of Frederic II. 
with an kiſtoricaf Appendix.” This 


work contains rauch valuable infor- 
mation under the heads of popula- 


tion, revenue, trade, and military 
ſtate, together with ſome intereſting 
anecdotes of the king, from the privy 
councellor at war, Schoning, that 
will fecure it a favourable reception 
with the public At Breſſaw hath 
a « A Collection of various 
Writings on the Hiſtory and Conſti- 
tution of Sileſia, by Fred. W. Pa- 
chaly, Fiſcal- general to the King of 
Prufha in Sileſia, vol. i.“ is 
work is an enlarged and improved 
edition of an anonymous treatiſe on 
the hiſtory of Sileſia, publiſhed 
our author in the 1776 ; and whi 
was extremely well received. — At 
Schwerin, M. Rudolff has perform- 
ed an acceptable ſervice to the hiſto- 
rian, and to the public, by the care 
and accuracy 
publiſhed his © State Papers relative 
to the Hiſtory of Mecklenbu 
Parts firſt and ſecond.— “ At Frank- 
fort, and at Leipſic, M. H. B. 
Wenck, hiſtoriographer to the 


prince of Heſſe - Darmſtadt, has 


bliſned the ſecond volume of his 


judicious and pleaſing . Hiſtory of 
Heſſe; which | 


the Country of 

throws much light, not only on the 
hiſtory of that principality, but on 
the general hiſtory of Germany. It 
is enriched, like the former volume, 
by a conſiderable collection of an- 
cient pieces and curious documents. 
— At Breſlaw have been publiſhed 
Fragments towards an Ecleſiaſtical 


. Hiſtory of the Diffidents of Great 


Poland, and a better Knowledge of 
that Country, &c.“ by S. Abraham 
Lauterback. This work, which is 
well written, includes a period of 
ſomewhat more than one hundred 

and gives an account of the 
perſecutions of the Diſſidents in the 
towns of Zduny and Sienutorvo, 
ſince the year 1670.—At Altona, 
M. J. A Bolten has publiſhed = 

volume of an « Eccleſiaſti 


Hiſtory of the Town of Altona, and 
its 


with which he has 


| 
; 


| 
| 
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its various Sects, the Barony of Pin- 
neberg, and the County of Ranzan,” 
which will be found inſtructive and 
intereſting. -At Leipſic, Dr. Planck 
of Gottingen has publiſhed the third 
volume of his very valuable“ Hiſ- 


| tory of the Origin, Alterations, and 


Formation of our Proteſtant Doc- 
trine, from the beginning of the Re- 
formation to the Introduction of the 
Form of Concord.” This volume 
begins with the year 1531, and ends 
with 1555+ Like the former ones, 
which were anonymous, but are now 
avowed by the author, it does the 
higheſt honour to his induſtry and 


abilities, and ſupports every material 


circumſtance by an appeal to au- 


thentic -documents. — At the ſame 


place hath been publiſhed © An En- 
quiry into the Origin of the Pyra- 
mids in Egypt, &c. by S. S. Witte, 

rofeſſor of the Law of Nature and 

Jations, at Roſtock,” which de- 
ſerves particular notice only on ac- 
count of the wildneſs of the hypo- 
theſis for which he _—_ pe 
According to him, the tian 
Pyramids. the Ruins of Perſepolis, 
Palmyra, and Balbec, are nothing 
more than baſaltes, thrown up by 
volcanos, like the Giants Cauſe- 
way in Ireland, and are to be conſi- 
dered as the effects of very ancient 
and violent revolutions of the earth. 
— Our limits will permit us only to 
inſert the names of the follow ing 
works: „ the firſt Lines of an Eſſay 


on the Origin, Manners, Cuſtoms, {eſt 


Opinions, and Sciences of the An- 
cient Slaves, vol. ii. by C. Got- 
tlob. Anton,“ publiſhed at Leipſic; 
pieces relative to the Hiſtory of the 
Thirty Years War, and particularly to 
the free Imperial Town of Nurem- 
berg during that Period, by Chriſt. 
Gottl. Von Murr,“ publiſhed at 
Nuremberg; a Sketch of the Hiſ- 
Tory of the War of the Boors in 


Franconia, particularly in the Bi- 


ſhoprick of Bamberg, publiſhed from 
a contemporary Manuſcript, by G. 
Eruſt \Waldan,” at the ſame place; 
and © An Account of the Lives and 
Writings of Preachers of the Goſpel 
in all the Communities of Hungary, 
collected and elvcidatea with many 
Remarks, by J. Dan. Klein,“ pub- 
liſhed at Leipſic and Buda. 
Under our laſt article of the hiſ- 
tory of German literature we ſhall 
include ſuch publications as are to 
be referred to the heads of critical, 
claſſical, polite, and miſcellaneous 
learning. And the firſt which we 
have to mention is, „J. D. Mi- 
chaelis's Oriental and Exegetical Re- 
ae „vol. xxiv.,” publiſhed at 
ort on the Maine. Thoſe of 
our readers who- a verſed in 
oriental literature will be glad to 
learn, that M. Michaelis, by the af- 
ſiſtance of an able coadjutor, has 
becn able to continue this learned 
and valuable work. The preſent 
volume contains a ſeptuple index to 
the twenty - three preceding ones, 
compiled by D. J. J. Schmidt, and 
M. W. ber, and conſiſting of 
the following diviſions : books re- 
viewed, remarkable paſſages, He- 
brew and Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic 
words elucidated, Greek words elu- 
cidated, and works mentioned, to 
which are added ſeveral pages of er- 


rata, and additions relative to the 


compariſon of Kennicott's Variantes. 
—At Halle, M. F. Aug: Wolff, pro- 
or of eloquence, and of the hu- 
maniores liter, as a ſpecimen of 
the new to be in 
his proj edition of the Greek 
Orators, has publiſhed 4 Demoſ- 
thenis Oratio contra Leptinem, cum 


' Scholiis veteribus, and Commenta- 


rio perpetuo, &c.” This work, be- 
fide its great typographical excel- 
lencies, comes recommended to the 
claſſical ſcholar by the great variety 
of philological i on, and ju- 

e F 
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dicious criticiſm, which it contains. 
In our laſt Regiſter we announced 
the publication, at Leipſic, of the 
firſt volume of the « Hiſtory of Hero- 
dian, from the Text of H. Stepha- 
nus, with various Readings, &c. by 
T. W. Irmiſch.” We have now the 
unity of informing our rea- 

ders, that the ſecond volume of that 
work hath ed, executed in a 
ſimilar manner with the firſt, and 
containing the ſecond, third, and 
fourth books of Herodian. M. 
Irmiſch hopes that he ſhall be able 
to comprize the four remaining 
books in the next volume.— At the 
ſame place, M. J. G. Chr. Hopfner 
has publiſhed « Euripidis Cyclops, 
Grace,” reviſed, and accompanied 
with notes, which will be found of 
conſiderable uſe in reading that an- 
cient writer. At the ſame place Dr. 
Fred. Gottl. Born, public profeſſor 
in the Univerfity, has publiſhed 
« Anacreontis & Sapphus Carmi- 
na, Grace,” with notes and illuſ- 
trations, Among the numerous edi- 
tors of theſe Grecian poets, profeſſor 
Born is entitled to a very diſtinguiſh- 
ed rank, and to the warm thanks of 
their admirers. In his text he has 
chiefly followed the laſt edition of 
Brunk, The notes are judiciouſly 
ſelected from Stevens, Orſini, Barnes, 
Baxter, Pauw, Dorville, Fiſcher, 
Schneider, and other learned cri- 
tics, to which he hath added many 
valuable remarks and obſervations of 
his own, At Nuremberg and Alt- 
dorf, profeſſor Wolfgang Jaeger has 
publiſhed ſome © Additional Obſer- 
vations on theAncient Panegyriſts * 
in which he hath availed himſelf of 
the criticiſms in the Bibliotheca Cri- 
tica of Amſterdam, and the Biblio- 
theca Philologica of Leipfic, as well 
3 of other helps, to correct ſome 
pages in his authors. —At Leipſic, 
J. has publiſhed « C. C. 
Taciti, de Situ, Moribus, popu- 
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lis, Germ. Lib.“ reviſed by Paul. 
Dan. Langolius, with his ſelect ob- 
ſervations, taken from the original 
manuſcript. Many of theſe obſer- 
vations are eſſential and valuable; 
others are trivial and unimportant. * 
But on the whole, M. Kapp has 
done ſervice to the cauſe of litevature 
in publiſhing them. — At the ſame 
lace hath appeared a work of the 
te excellent critic Reize, on which 
ilologiſts will ſet a high value: it 

is * M. Acci Plauti Rudens, ad Edi- 
tionum antiquarum Fidem, tum ad 
Criticorum Emendationes, & ad 
Metricæ Legis Normam paſſim re- 
fecta, &c.“ — At Gottingen, like- 
wiſe, the cauſe of claſſical litera- 
ture is indebted to M. C. G. Heyne, 
for the corrections, emendations, 
and notes with which he hath en- 
riched his “ Excerpta ex C.- Plinij 
Secundi Hiſtorica Naturali,” &c. : 
and, at Hanover, to M. J. H. I. 
 __— for the third volume of his 
„ Explanatory Notes on Homer.“ 
We cloſe our catalogue by in» 
ſerting the titles of the following 
works; © Hiſtory. of Parents, &c, 
addreſſed to thoſe in the middle 
Ranks of Life, in three volumes,” 
publiſhed at Leipſic; . Hatto Biſhop 
of Mentz, a Legend of the tenth Cen- 
tyry,” and « Occurrences and Scenes 
from human. Life,”” both publiſhed 
at the ſame place; « Uſetyl Walks 
for every Day in the Year, for Pa- 
rents, Governors, Schoolmaſters, &c. 
2 C. Andre, and J. Mat. 
hſtein,” publiſhed at Brunſwic ; 

« A Book of general Inſtructions 
for People in the lowerRanks of Life, 
by Dr. G. F. Seiler,” publiſhed at 
Erlangen ; 4 The dramatic Works 
of J. Chriſt, Brandes, vol. 1. — iv.“, | 
publiſhed at Hamburg and Leipſic : 
« Maſaniello of Naples, an original 
Tragedy, by Dr. Albrecht,” pub- 
liſhed at Berlin; and The Toy 
** of * 
* J» 
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M. PL J. Reiſke, M. Mendellſohn, 
M. Arn. Schmidt, M. J. A. 
Ebert, and others of his friends, pub- 
liſhed at the ſame place. 

Among the literary productions of 
Switzerland, the firſt work which 
attracts our notice is entitled « The 
Philoſophy of Politics, on the Prin- 
ciples of Social Happineſs ; by C.' 
Muller, of Friedberg, Knight,” pub- 
liſhed at St. Gall. This work, as 
far as the author has proceeded in it, 
is, in many reſpects, intereſting and 
inſtructive. Sir. C. appears to en- 
tertain juſt ideas of the origin of 
ſociety, and of the end of civil go- 
vernment. He has alſo made a 
number of pertinent and ſtriking re- 
marks on the remains of the pernici- 
ous Feudal Syſtem, which are in- 
termixed with the exiſting ſtates of 


ſociety in moſt European govern- 


ments, We were ſurpriſed, how- 
ever, to find a writer who poſſeſſes 
liberal and enlarged ideas, in ſuch a 
work, and at this time of day, de- 
fending the celibacy of the prieſt- 
hood. — The Hiſtory and Me- 
moirs of the Philoſophical Socicty of 
Lauſanne, vol. iii.“ is compoſed of 
papers in political ceconomy, natu- 
ral hiſtory, and mineralogy, which 
comprehend a great variety of im- 
portant and valuable communica- 
tions, Among the other ingenious 
| perſons whoſe names are prefixed to 


theſe memoirs, we meet with thoſe - 


of the Ab. Bertholon, Dr, Levade, 
M. Tingry, the Chev. de Born, pro- 
feſſor Struve, count Razoumouſky, 
M. Gauſſen, M. J. Sennebier, and 
M. Reynier.— At 2 
Pictet has publiſhed the firſt volume 
of his « Phyſical Eſſays,“ reciting 
accounts of a number of experiments, 
and of concluſions made by the au- 
thor ; which his well known and 
highly eſteemed character as a phi- 
lofo er, will ſufficiently recom- 
mend. — At Lauſanne, M. J Lan- 
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teires, Hon. Prof. of Languages, has 
publiſhed an „ Efſay on Thunder, 
conſidered with reſpect to its moral 
Effects on Man, and on a remark. 
able Thunderſtroke; which is en- 
riched by ſome valuable notes com. 
municated to the author, by pro- 


feffor de Sauſſure of Geneva.— At 


the fame. place hath appeared a 
work, which the character and well 
known abilities of the author will 
render highly acceptable to the lo- 
vers of natural knowledge. It is 
“The Natural Hiſtory of Jura, and 
its Environs, and that of the three 
Lakes of Neufchatel, Morat, and 
Bienne ; to which is prefixed an Ef- 
ſay on the Climate, Productions, 
Commerce, and Animals of chat 
Part of the Pays de Vaud, which en- 
ters into the Plan of this Work ; by 
Count G. de Razoumouſky,” in 
two volumes: The firſt volume, ex- 
cepting the introductory eflay, 15 
dedicated wholly to Zoology, and 
notices upwards of five hundred ſpe- 
cies of animals. The ſecond volume 
is compoſed of mineralogical and 
coſmological obſervations.— At Zu- 
rich hath been publiſhed the firſt 
volume of A general Hiſtory of 
the Jeſuits, from the Origin of their 
Order to the preſent Time.“ The 
ſubje& which this author has choſen 
is very important, and at the ſame 
time a very difficult one. -He ap- 
pears, however, to have ſtudied it 
with conſiderable care and attention; 
and to have made himſelf acquainted 
with the beſt works which have been 
written on it, by members of the 
ſociety, and by others. And his 
hiſtory promiſes to be more com- 

lete and impartial than any which 

ave hitherto been preſented to the 
public; At the fame place, proſeſ 
for Milbiller has completed “ Riel 
beck's Hiſtory of Germany,” in thret 
additional volumes. This work, 5 


we announced in a former Regilie! 
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undertaken by. M. Winkoop. 
But from unforeſeen circumſtances 
he was obliged to relinquiſh it to 
our author, who hath executed it in 
the ſtyle of a grave and difpaſſionate 
hiſtorian, — At Lauſanne, M. Cat- 
teau has publiſhed “ A General 
View of Sweden ;” of which enter- 
taining and inſtrufive work, as it 
bath been already naturaliſed in this 
country, we have given an account 
in another place.—At Zurich, M. 
J: G. Fiſch has publiſhed two vo- 
umes of Letters on the Southern 
Provinces of France, written on a 
Tour through Dauphiny, Langue- 
doc, Rovergne, and the County 
of Venaiſſin, in the Years 1780, 
1787, and 1788;” which contain 
accurate and well-drawn deſcriptions 
of the objects which lay within the 
author's view, and pleafing delinea- 
tions of men, and of manners, en- 
livened by characteriſtic and enter- 
taining anecdotes.—At Lauſanne, as 
well as at Metz, and Nancy, M. 
Deſcombes has publiſhed a work en- 
titled + Univerſal Geography,” vols. 
i. ii. and iii, which appear to con- 
tain an accurate and judicious abridg- 
ment of that ſcience. Theſe vo- 
lumes are confined to Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa: the new world is re- 
ſerved for the author's future la- 
bours.— At Geneva, a very uſeful 
book for young perſons hath been 
ubliſhed, entit ed Elements of 
Iythology ; with an Analyſis of the 
Poems of Ovid, Homer, and Virgil, 
together with an Allegorical Expla- 
nation of them, by Hugo de Bafſ- 
ville, Member of ſeveral Acade- 
mies.”—At Lauſanne, a m has 
been publiſhed called “ La Fran- 
ciade, ou PAncienne France,” by 
M. Vernes, Junr. ; which is evidently 
the production of genius and abili- 
ties, though the former may be too 
wild and unreſtrained, and the latter 
not ſuſficiently directed by judgment. 
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—At the ſame place have been pub. 
bliſhed “ The adventures of Ed. 
ward Bomſton, intended as a Conti- 
nuation of the Nouvelle Hcloiſe ;*” 
which is the work of a pleaſing and 
animated writer, who is well ac- 
quainted with the human heart. 


But it muſt not be compared with 


e productions of Rouſſeau, 

In Italy, the catalogue of the 
publications of the year 1790, 
which are entitled to a place in our 


literary hiſtory, does not preſent us 


with ſo great a variety, as in ſome 
former years. Th» firſt that we meet 
with is gage of a theological, and 
partly of a metaphyſical and hiſtori- -. 
cal nature, It is the ſecond volume 
of the Thoughts on Man, &c. by 
the Abde Marini,” pub..ued at 
Ferrara. This volume is divided 
into three books: the fiſth, ſixth, 
and ſeventh of the whole works This 
fifth book is on the taking of Troy; 
to which is annexed a diſcourſe on 
the hiſtorical certainty of a, revealed 
religion among the Hebrews. Ihe 
ſixth book is entitled Solomon; or 
the Building of the Temple, an 
contains a continuation of the former 
diſcourſe. Ihe ſeventh book con- 
fiſts of an Eſſay on the Foundation 
of Rome; which is followed by a 
Diſcourſe on the metaphyſical cer- 
tainty of a revealed religion.—At 
Florence a memoir hath been pub- 
liſhed entitied “ The Anſwer of 
Pope Pius VI. to the Metropolitans 
of Mentz, Treves, Cologne, and 
Saltzburg, relative to the Apoſtoli- 
cal Nuncios.“ This work contains 
the quinteſcence of whatever has 
been produced by the ableſt writers 
in deſence of the deſpotiſm of the 
Roman fee, arranged with judg- 
ment, perſpicuity, and addreſs. Its 
dig merits, however, are of 
the hiſtorical kind; in which view it 
is curious and important, 
In mathematics and philoſophy we 
he 2 meet 


meet with “ the Method of calcula- 
ting Geographical Longitudes from 
the Obſc-vation of Eclipſes of the 
Sun, or Occulations of the Stars, by 
M. Cagnoli,” publiſhed at Verona. 
This work obtained the prize from 
the Daniſh academy of ſciences; 2nd 
is chiefly valuable on account of the 
method which the author has pointed 
out of obtaining the object which 
the academy recommended to the 
ingenuity of the candidates, wihout 
correcting the parallax of the ſphe- 
riod.—At the ſame place have begn 
publiſhed . Aſtronomico- geometri- 
cal Principles of Geography, by 
Antoni-Mario Lorgna, Prefident of 
the Italian Society, Member of the 
Royal Societies of London, Peterſ- 
þurgh, Berlin, &c. &c.” In this 
: the able and induſtrious au- 
thor applies the tranſcendental ana- 
lyſis to geographical maps, laying 
aide the common projections, to 
find, in pure geometry, a method 
of repreſenting on a plane the true 
fituation of places, with reſpe& to 
the meridjan and equator. The 
ſimplicity and accuracy of his rules 
geſerve the attention of the mathe 
matical world.-—At Pavia, profeſſor 
P. D. Greg. Fontana has publiſhed 
two ingenious diſſertations On 
the Theory of Pendulums, and the 
Law of the Centripetal Force propor- 


tional to the ſimple Diſtance of the 


Centre, and its Application to the 
Doctrine of Pendulums.” The 
principal objects of the author are to 
demonſtrate, that the iſochroniſm 
of oſcillations cannot take place in 
cycloidal arcs, and to eſtabliſh the 
following theorem: that if two 
moveable points, impelled with un- 
equal farces, deſcend through the 
arc of a cycloid, the times of their 
deſcent will be in a ſubduplicate re- 
ciprocal ratio af their force; whence 
jt neceſſarily follows, that the action 


of the {capement varying, as well as 
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that of the moving weight, or the 
powers by which the pendulum is 
impelled varying, the times of its 
vibration muſt vary in the ſame pro- 
portions, —At Turin have been 

ubliſhed an - Aſtrometeorological 
once compiled from Obſerva- 
tions made at Alba, in 737, by 
Abb. C. Benevelli;“ and a journal 
of „ Meteorological Obſervations 
made at Turin, in the Year +; 89, 
by a Meteorological Society, com- 
piled by D. G. Beraudo,” which 
contain facts and concluſions in- 
tereſting to the cauſe of ſcience.— 
At Turin, M. Ant. Marie Vaſſalli 
has publiſhed ſome . Phyſico-Mete- 
orological Letters of the celebrated 
Natural Philoſophers Sennehier, de 
Sauſſure, and Toaldo, with his 
anſwers; in which, with great in- 
genuity, he endeavours to remove 
the objectons of thoſe gentlemen to 
his theory of the fire-ball, obſerved 
at Turin in the year 784. This 
treatiſe contains a number of very 
important obſervations on meteoro- 
logical electricity.“ The Aſtrono- 
nucal Ephemeris for 1791, calcu- 
lated for the Meridian of Milan,” by 
M. Angelo de Czfaris,” is accom- 
panied with ſome intereſting — 9 
and obſervations made by himſelf, 
and Meſſrs. Reggio and Oriani, in 
one of the moſt complete obſerva - 
tories in the world, that will be ac- 
ceptable to men of ſeience.—So will 
the Aſtronomical Obſervations 
made at Piſa, at the Obſervatory of 
the Academy, from the Year 1778 
to 1781, by Joſ. Slop, I rofeſſor of 
Aſtronomy,“ vol. iv. This able 
aſtronomer has preſented us, in this 
work, with a number of important 
obſervations on the planet Herſchel, 
compared with the tables of Meſlrs, 
de la Place, and Oriani. 

Thoſe who are engaged in the 
—.— of natural knowledge will, 
likewiſe, be deſirous of ſecing F. 

Savioli'z 
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%aviolis curious and ingenious © Diſ- 
ſertation on the Phyſical Cauſe of 
the Aurora Borealis.” The hypo- 
theſis which he adopts is this, that the 
aurora borealis is produced by the 
rays of the ſun refracted by the ice 

the polar regions. And his argu- 
ments go to prove, that this hypo- 


theſis per p agrees with all the 
it 


henomena of it, and explains them 

tter than any other. At Rome 
M. Scip- Breiflak has publiſhed 
« Mineralogical Obſervations on 
Tolfo, Oridlo, and Latera,” which 
introduce his readers to new fields 
for geological and mineralogical en- 
quiries. This philoſophical natu- 
raliſt informs us, that the Appenines, 
inſtead of being, as has been gene- 
rally ſuppoſed, a chain of volcanic 
mountains, are moſtly of a calcare- 
ous nature.—At Naples, Cav. Jo. 
Giceni has publiſhed an . Efſay on 
the Lithology of Mount Veſuvius,” 
which is a truly valuable and ſcienti- 
fic work. After an introduction, 
in whick the chevalier compares the 
three kingdoms, and aſſerts that the 
mineral affords the moſt wonderful 
and the moſt uſeful ſubjects, his 
treatiſe contains a deſcriptive cata- 
logue of all the productions collected 
by him in his different viſits to the 
mountain, arranged according to 
their claſſes, genera, ſpecies, and 
varieties. From theſame able hand 
we are promiſed a larger work, on 
the natural hiſtory of Etna. —At 
Sienna, profeſſor Ambroſe Soldani 
has publiſhed a very important work 
in two „ —— od 
tive and Microſcopic Te 
and Zoograph * which + can 
native Marine Teſtacea and Zoophy- 
tes are deſcribed, diſtributed in three 
Claſſes, and figured, with Explana- 
tions; to which is added, by way 
of Supplement, an Analyſis of Ma- 
riac Sediments, c in differ · 
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ent Places, forming er A 
kind of new Muſæolum.“ From 
the- accurate obſervations of this 
author it appears, that the ſmalleſt 
bodies are organized; that foſſil 
earths, ſands, and even ſtones, are 
filled with teſtacea and zoophytes, 
which the profeſſor has deſcribed, 
and diſtributed into claſſes, genera, 
and ſpecies. This work is illuſtrated 
by about three hundred copper 
plates, which are executed in a maſ- 
terly manner. — At Leghorn a valu · 
able work has been publiſhed in two 
volumes quarto, entitled The 
Etruſcan Fauna, conſiſting of Inſects 
collected chiefly in the Provinces of 
Florence, and Piſa, by Pet. Roſh 
with ten coloured Flates.” The 
country which was explored by M. 
Roſſi, was peculiarly favourable to 
the entomologiſt ; and has enabled 
him to preſent his readers with a 
great number of new ſpecies, which 
are accurately figured and coloured, 
Among the hiſtorical product ions 
of Italy, to which, as uſual, we 
unite Sicily, the firſt which calls for 
our notice is, the ſecond volume of 
the Collection of State Papers re- 
lative to the Hiſtory of Sicily, under 
the Governmentof the Saracens, &c. 
from the Manuſcripts of the Weſtern 
Moors, by Alphonſo Airoldi, arch- 
biſhop of Haraclea, &c.” publiſhed 
at 2 Of the importance and 
value of this work our readers will 
be able to form ſome judgement 
from what was obſerved with reſpect 
to the firſt volume, in our laſt year's 
Regiſter. And the intelligence of 
the publication of the volume before 
us, will be acceptable to the hiſto- 
rian and antiquary.— At Venice, 
Abbe Franc. Beccatini has publiſhed 
« A Hiſtory of the Turks, and of 
the Emperors of Conſtantinople, 


Germany, and Ruſſia, and of other 


Chriſtian powers,” in fix volumes. 
S 3 The 


7 
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The chief object of this work is, to- 
give a narrative of the wars in which 
the Turks have been engaged with 
the European powers; to reject ſuch 
accounts as are fabulous; and to 
vindicate ſome of thoſe conſpicuous 
characters in the page of hiſtory, 
who have unjuſtly been held out as 
objects of odium and execration. 
The abbe ſeems to have drawn his 
materials from the beſt ſources; to 
have arranged them with judgment; 
and to have cloathed them in an eaſy 
and pleaſing ſtyle.— The ſame au- 
thor has publiſned, at the ſame 
place, A Hiſtory of Charles III. 
of Bourbon, King of Spain;“ of 
which we have not met with any 

rticular accounts. — At Florence 

ath been publiſhed The govern- 
ment of Tuſcany, under the Reign 
of his Majeſty King Leopold II.“ 
which details an account of the va- 
rious improvements introduced into 
that country, by that patriotic 
prince, and an hiſtorical view of the 
meaſures put ſued by him to pro- 
mote the welfare and happineſs of 
his ſubjects; not by war and con- 
queſts, but by enacting equitable 
laws, maintaining an excellent po- 
lice, leſſening the taxes, and encou- 
raging commerce, arts, and manu- 
factures. To the whole are an- 
nexed tables and documents, to 
which the reader may refer in proof 
of what is advanced. Such a work 
cannot fail of being intereſting and 
uſeful. | 

Oar liſt of the biographica] pub- 
lications of Italy is confined to a 
very few articles —At Pavia, P. 
Conſt. Gianovini has publiſhed an 
elegant © Eulogy of the Emperor 
Joſeph II. King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, &c,”—At Rome, Count 
J. Bapt: Avanzo has publiſhed the 
% Eulogy of the celebrated P. Jac- 
quier,” in which the author has been 
enabled to give an account of his 
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life and literary occupations, not 
only from his own frequent familiar 
converſation and intimacy with him, 
but from his voluminous correſpon- 
dence with Clairaut, Mairan, Mau- 
pertuis, d' Alembert, and others.— 
At Parma, M. Benj. del Bene has 


publiſhed an Eulogy of Count 


Z. Betti,“ whoſe reſpectable and 
uſeful talents procured him the re- 
ward of nobility, and a medal ſtruck 
in his honour; and who had an an- 
nual penſion conferred on him that 
he might apply himſelf to ſubjects 
of commerce and public ceconomy. 
Among the productions of Italy, 
for the year 1790, which are to be 
referred to the heads of claſſical and 
lite literature, we meet with The 
thiopic, or Gheeze and Ambarric 
Alphabets, with the Lord's Prayer, 
Salutation of the Virgin, Creed, 
Ten Commandments, &c.” pub- 
liſhed at Rome, by the Society de 
propagande Fide. The reaſon that 
the ſociety turned their attention to 
Ethiopia, and publiſhed this work 
was, that in 1786 their miſſionaries 
began to conceive hopes, that their 
communication with that kingdom, 
which had been ſtopped ſince the 
year 1640, would again be opened, 
and ſcope given them for the exer- 
ciſe of their zeal in making proſe- 
Iytes to the faith of Rome. —At 
Parma, M. Clement Bondi has pub- 
liſhed the firſt vol. of 4 A Tranſla- 
tion of the Aneid into Italian Verſe.” 
This volume contains the firſt ſix 
books; and is faid, by foreign jour- 


naliſts, to poſſeſs great merit; and 


even to be the beſt verſion of * 
which hath yet appeared. We preſume 


they mean to confine their obſerva- 


tion to the Italian Janguage. — At 
Padua, Ab. G. Eertola 1— publiſh- 


ed + A Collection of Fables and 
Epigrams;“ to Which he has pre- 
fixed an Eſſay on Fable. The ſtyle 
of the fables which the abbe has 

choſen 
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choſen is, in general, pleaſing ; and 
a number of his epigrams poſſeſs the 
true point which ſhould diftingmiſh 
that ſpecies of compoſition, In his 
Eſſay on Fable, the author enquires 
into the merits of the principal an- 
cient and modern fabuliſts, and 
gives the preference to the former. 
Of Gay he ſays, + That he is a fa- 
buliil for a nation that can be pleaſ- 
ed with the writings of a Shak- 
ſpeare.“ . 
In France, the productions of a 
— — kind, for the year 1790, 
have very few in number. 
The firſt which we have to mention 
is entitled * a fatal Blow to Super- 
ſtition and Prejudice.“ This is the 
work of a rational deiſt, who, ſhock - 
ed at the myſtery, ſuperſtition, and 
bigotry, which difgrace the name 
Chriſtianity in the Romiſh 
church, flies for refuge to the ſimple 
and mild doctrines of natural religion. 
In his attacks on the ſuperſtition and 
abſurdity of the doctrines and inſti- 
tutions of popery, he writes Hike a 
man of ſenſe and reflection; and 
contends for the intereſts of human- 


ity, and the rights of conſcience, 


with a r and commendable 
zeal, Wth reſpect to revelation he 
is a pupil of Ronſſeau; and would 
"moſt probably have been a Chriſtian, 
had he met with a candid and judi- 
cious guide to remove thoſe difficul- 


ties which the corruptions of Chriſ- 


tianity have introduced, and for 
which the Goſpel is not reſponſible; 


or aſſociated with thoſe who adopt a 
liberal and rational mode of explain- 


ing the Bible. We have been led 
into this opinion, from attending to 


his ſentiments of the exiſtence and 


perfections of the ſupreme being, 


and our dependance upon him; the 


obſervations which he has advanced 
concerning the im ce of reli- 
gion to ſociety ; 


is judicious and 
ſolid reaſonings in favour of the im- 
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mortality of the ſoul ; his excellent 
reflections on the propriety and ne- 
ceſſity of public worſhip ; the ſtrict 
moral diſcipline which he would pre- 
ſcribe; and by his reaſonings to 
prove, that the ſcriptures themſelves 
do not in the leaſt countenance many 
of thoſe abſurd and — mo 
ble dogmas, which are pretendedly 
deduced from them.—The © Civic 
Sermons, or the Patriotic Paſtor, by 
Abbe Lamourette,” have been pub- 
liſhed in 1 omg and embrace a 
variety of, topics, religious, moral, 
and political, Such 2 are of the 
latter deſcription are intended to 
prove, that the revolution is the 
work of God, and tends to improve 
the morals as well as the happineſs of 
the — — „Of the change, ſay 
the French Journaliſts, the revo- 
« Jution has effected in our pulpits, 
« theſe diſcourſes are a friking 
« proof. Their ſtyle is clear, ſim- 
« ple, and nervous; and they diſ- 
play the moral truths of the goſ- 
« pel, diveſted of all uſeleſs myſ- 
« tery.—“ The Elements of Uni- 
verſal Morality, or the Catechiſm 
of Nature, by the late Baron d' Hol- 
bach, &c.” is ſaid, by the anony- 
mous editor, to be publiſhed by the 
permiſſion of the baron's family, from 
whom he received it. It is a publi- 
cation that will not diſhonour his 
memory: for it proves, to convic- 
tion, that morality is not a phantom 
of the imagination, but it is founded 
on the nature, wants, and intereſts 
of man; and that without it, he 
connot be happy, be his circumſtan- 
ces what they may.— The + Eſſa 

on Morality, or no durable Confti 
tution without good Morals, ad- 
drefled to the National Aſſembly, by 
Mr. D. C.“ are the productions of 
a nervous and ſenſible writer, who 
deſerves to be commended for his 
ardent love of virtue, his hatred of 


vice, and the indignation that he ex- 


84 preſſes 
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preſles againſt every exceſs that is 
an offence to morality. 

Among the publications in France 
on the ſubjects of government, law, 
and political economy, we meet with 
an““ Eſſay on Penal Laws, by M. 
Paſtorat, Maſter of Requeſts, and 
Member of the Academy of Inſcrip- 
nons and Belles Lettres, in two Vols.” 
This is avery important and valuable 
work ; and does equal honour to 
the good ſenſe and humanity of the 
author, In the firſt vol. Mr, Paſto- 
ret lays down his principles of penal 
legiſlation, and takes a brief philoſo- 

ical and hiſtorical view of the ſub- 
Jet. The maxims on which his ſy1- 
tem is founded, tend to promote a 
-mild and humane, but at the ſame 
time a ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice, 
In the. ſecond vol. he endeavours to 
eſtabliſh a juſt proportion between 
crimes and puniſhments; and ex- 
amines the Sis of the one to the 
other, in different points of view. 
The puniſhment of death, he con- 
tends, the ſtate has no right to to in- 
flict, excepting in great and ex- 
traordinary caſes, which can very 
feldom occur, when the ſafety and 
happineſs of a community may ren- 
der it neceſſary to ſacrifice the life of 
an individual. Legiflators in every 
country, even in our own, where 
ſome reformation in the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice is confeſſedly neceſlary, 
may derive conſiderable advantage 
from this excellent eſſay: M. I. 
Jallet, curate, and deputy from the 
province of Poitou, has alfo publiſhed 
a ſenſible and well written treatiſe, 
concerning Puniſhment'by Death.” 
With great force of argument, 
and eloquence of dition, he con- 
tends, that the puniſhment of death 
ought not to be inflifted in any caſe 
whatever ; that no puniſhment ought 
to be perpetual ; and that every chaſ- 
tiſement being corrective, no indeli- 
ble mark and ignomy ought to be 
Fed on the cricalnal.... e“ En- 


quiry concerning the Courts of Juſ- 
tice, and Criminal Proceſſes in Eng- 
land, extracted from Blackſtone's 
Commentary, and preceded by a Diſ- 
courſe on the principal Forms of 
thoſe Proceſſes, and the Abolition of 
capital Puniſhments, contains a 
number of juſt notions, and excel- 
lent principles. The Engliſh form 
of judicature ns gy extols as 
approaching nearly. to perfection; 
— — i as a model of 
that criminal juriſprudence which is 
adapted to a free people, and calcu- 
lated at once to inſure puniſhment 
to the guilty, and ſafety to the inno- 
cent, The Thoughts on the Influ- 
ence of Manners on the Military 
State of Nations,” contain a number 
of juſt philoſophical obſervations on 
war, conqueſt, and the influence of 
military power on laws, which de- 
ſerve the attention of legiſſative bo- 
dies, and of thoſe who are placed in 
the reſponſible offices of government. 
-M. Chalumeau's “ Gatechiſm of 
Taxation for the Country,” is the 
production of a well informed and 
patriotic citizen, who deſerves well 
of his country for the inſtructions 
which he gives with reſpect to teri- 
torial imports, that the people may 
be induced to pay their contributions 
chearfully, by learning that they 
are neither partial nor oppreſſive.— 
The Opinion of J. A. Brouillet, 
Rector of Aviſe, and Deputy to the 
National Aſſembly, concerning 
Duels,” contains a number of philo- 
ſophical, manly, and patriotic ob- 
ſervations on the pernicious effects of 


duelling, the abolition of which he 


ſtrongly recommends to the national 
aſſembly, The fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which he argues is this, 
that a man's honour cannot be 
tainted by the conduct of another. 
And he offers a variety of cogent 
reaſons to ſhew, that thoſe ought to 
be diſgraced, who, in contempt of 
the law, dare to give à challenge i 
_ 
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and that it can never be diſhonour- 
able to refuſe a challenge, as true 
honour conſiſts in ſubmiſſion to the 
laws. The Memoirs of Agricul- 
— — — 
Oeconomy, publi e Ro 
— Society of Nals ſor the 
year 1788, Winter Quarter,” are 
indebted for ſeveral important pa- 
among others, to the contri- 
ions of M. Crette de Palluel, M. 
E , and M. de la Tour d' Ai- 
ues, M. Chalumeau's treatiſe en- 


titled, « my C e,” contains, 
likewiſe, many obſervations that 
will be uſeful to the cultivator.— M. 


Cliquat de Blervache's «4 Effay on 
the State of the internal and external 
Commerce of France, &c.“ is a ſen- 
fible and patriotic work, which con- 
tains a number of curious practical 
details, that may be of ufe to every 
commercial country. — M. Gour- 
nay's general View of the Trade, 


Merchants, Manufacturers, &c. of 


France, Europe, and the other Parts 
of the Globe,” isan improvement of 
a former work which he publiſhed 
under the the name of the Com- 
mercial Almanac.” It preſents the 
merchant with a compendium of all 
the laws which have been made in 
France, reſpecling commerce, and 

ives an account of the different ob- 
jects to which they relate. M. Pin- 
geron's 4 Seledion of different Pro- 
21 calculated to promote the Pub- 
ick Welfare, among many articles 
that are already well known, or 
that may appear ſpeculative and 
trivial, contains a number of re- 
marks and obſervations, that are 
calculated not only for the advan- 


tage of his own country, but for ge- 


neral utility. — Among the o 

publications in France, in this de- 
partment, which have been fa our- 
ably received hy the public, we muſt 
content ourſelves with inſerting the 
maaes of the following: a * Memoir 


ing to the Spirit and 


relative to the Improvement of 
Bridges and Highways, by M. de 
ia Milliere ;* on the Sugar Cane, 
and the Methods of extracting its 
eſſential Salt, &c. by M. Dutrone 
la Couture, M. D;“ « Obſervations 
Experiments, and on Agri- 
culture, &c. by M. Varenne de 
Fenille ;** on the Demeſnes of the 
Crown, and the advantages of alie- 
nating them in Perpetuity ; ' « Ob- 
ſervations on the military Conſtitu- 
tion, &c. by M. Dubois de Crance, 
Deputy of the Bailiwic of Vitry-le- 
Francois*'; „View of the Advan- 
tages of Commerce, by M. Abbe 
Baudiſſon; ++ Memoir on the Ad- 
miniſtration of the Navy, and of 
the Colonies, by M. de Bory;“ 4 a 
Treatiſe on Bees, by Abbe de la 
Rocca, Vicar general of Scyros;“ 
Rural and City Oeconomy, &c. by 


Abbe de la Lauze;” the «© Works of 


Law, Comptroller General of the - 
rench Finances under the Regent; 
containing the Principles of Curren- 
cy, Commerce, Credit, and Banks, 
with Notes; „ the Poſthumous 
_ - 3 Mably, Vol. I.“ 
« the Hi ublic Men prong 
from the third te, with a Diſ- 
courſe on the Advantages and Abu- 
ſes of Nobility ;”* 4 the French Ci- 
tizen's Catechiſm, compoſed accord- 
er of the 
new Conſtitution, by M. Abbe 
Augar;” an animated and eloquent 
ö of “the Decree of the 
ational Aſſembly, relative to the 
Poſſeſſions of the Clergy, conſidered 
as it Ref the Nature and Laws 
of the Ecleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhment, 
M. PAbbe L.;“ and «the Political 
Situation of France, and its relation 
to all the Powers of Europe, &c. by 
M. de Peyſſonnel.“ 

In mathematics and philoſophy, 
the firſt work — merits diſti 
notice is, Polygonometry, or the 
Menſuration of rectilinear 9 

w 
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with an Abridgement of the Ele- 
ments of 3 or the mu- 
tual Relation of the Magnitude 
and Surfaces and Figures, by 
Simon Lhuilier, member of the 
Pruſſian Academy of Sciences, &c.” 
The principal aim of the author 
is, to determine, immediately, the 
ſurface of a rectilinear figure, with- 
out reſolving it into triangles. This 
he does ſucceſsfully ; and eſtabliſhes 
ſeveral” theorems which —— — 
baſes to onometry, utilit 

which, 45 — 121. t o 
trigonometry, he clearly ſhews, 
— conſidered with/r to 
theory or practice. In the ele- 
ments of iſoperimetry, the moſt 
remarkable part is that which treats 
of pyramids and cones; which will 
de allowed to poſſeſs much merit, 
even by thoſe mathematicians to 
whom the new methods of calcula- 
tion are familiar. M. E. M J. Le- 


— de Epoies's Elementary 
r 


eatiſe on Mathematics, &c. to 
Which is added a Hiſtory of pure 
Mathematic, and of the moſt cele- 
brated /Geometricians,” is an uſeful 
work, arranged with judgment and 
accuracy, and delivered in a con- 
. ciſe and perſpicuous ſtyle. From 
the long experience which the au- 
. thor has had in teaching the mathe- 
matics, he appears to be well quali- 
fied to convey inſtruction in the 
moſt eligible mode. The Tables 
of Jupiter and Saturn, deduced from 
the Principles of univerſal Gravita- 
tion, according to the Theory of M. 
de la Place, and the beſt Obſerva- 
tions, &c. by M. de Lambre,“ is a 
work which cannot be too highly 
prized, for the induſtry and accu- 
| which it diſcovers. If any con- 
firmation of the Newtonian theory 
were wanting, theſe tables would 
afford a ſtrong and convincing one. 
The practical aſtronomer will alſo 
derive benefit fiom the uſeful aſtro- 
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nomical formutze of M. de Lambre; 
— The New Hydraulic Architec- 
ture, containing the Art of raiſing 
Water by means of different Ma- 
chines &c. by M. de Prony, Engi- 
neer of Bridges and Highways, &c. 
Part I. containing a Treatiſe of 
Mechanics for the Ufe of thoſe who 
are deſigned for Building of every 
Kind, &c,“ is a work that will be 
eſteemed of confiderable importance 
by all engineers. The author has 
—— y attended to the relations 

ween and practice; and 
introduced all the rovements 
that have been made in the ſcience, 
fince the publication of the celebrat · 
ed Hydraulic Architecture of Beli- 
dor. — M. Bellery's . Eſſay on the 
Meaſurement of Ships,” contains an 
examination of the various me- 
thods that have been practiſed for 
that purpoſe, in the different ports 
of France, pointing out their de- 
fects, and propoſing a new method, 
which has been approved of by the 
royal academy of — as accu- 
rate, and eaſily practicable.— The 
« Elements of Chemiſtry, by M. J. 
A. Chaptal, Profeſſor of Chemiſtry 
at Montpellier,” are written by a 
new convert to the antiphlogiſtic 
ſyſtem, who has conſequently adopt- 
ed the new nomenclature. Accord- 
ing to the judgment of the royal 


-fociety of Montpellier, they poſſeſs 


that perſpicuity, preciſion, method, 
and elegance oſſtyle, which diſtinguiſh 
the lectures of their author, with 
frequent and happy applications of 


chemical principles, to the phæno- 


mena of nature and art, which con- 
ſtitute the chief end of chemiſtry.— 
From the elegant pen of the count 
de la Cepede, the public have re- 
ceĩved the ſecond volume of his © Na- 
tural Hiſtory of nts, which 
is entitled to equal praiſe with the 
firſt volume ; of the general charac- 
ter and merits of which we gave an 
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account in our Regiſter for the year 
1788. To this volume the count 
has prefixed an eulogy of the cele- 
brated count de Buffon, in which he 
diſplays great fervour of imagina- 
tion, and an enthuſiaſtic admirati 

of his maſter ; and two diſſertations, 


the one on the nature of ſerpents 


in general, and the other contain- 
ing the Nomenclature, and a me- 
thodical table of ſerpents.— In ad- 
dition to the foregoing publications, 
we can only iaſert the titles of the 
following: „An Eſſay on Reau- 
mur's Thermometer, by M. Gauſ- 
fen;'* + Entomology, or the Na- 
tural Hiſtory of Intec, with their 
eneric and ſpecific Characters, De- 
1 Synonimes, and Figures, 
by M. Olivier, M. D;“ „ An Ac- 
count of the Inſects of France re- 
ted venemous, taken from the 
Writings of Naturaliſts and Phyfi- 
cians, and from Obſervation, by M. 
Amoreux, Junr. M. D;“ the Pa- 
rifian Flora, &c. executed according 
to the Linnæan Syſtem by Mr. 
Thuillier;“ and “ the French Gar- 
dener's Dictionary by M. Filaſher.” 
In enumerating the hiſtorical pro- 
ductions of France, the firſt, in 
point of order, which calls for our 
notice is An hiſtorical Eſſay on 
the Legiſlation of Perſia, &c. by the 
abbe Gaudin, clerk, Counſellor to 
the ſovereign Council of Corſica.“ 
This work, which diſplays equal 
learning and ingenuity, contains 
many judicious obſervations on the 
Hiſtory of Perſia, and ſuch of its 
inſtitutions as were connected with 
religion and virtue of every kind, 
delivered in a lively and agreeable 
manner. To the Eſſay is prefixed a 
complete tranſiation of the Garden 
of Roſes, of Sady, a Perſian Der- 
viſe, which is well known to couſiſt 
of detached, but — — 
religion 


* 


the World, from the Deluge to the 
Reign of Othniel, firſt Judge of the 
Iſraelites, in which profane Hiſtory 
is reconciled with ſacred, and Cteſias 
with Herodotus, and in which is given 
the true Succeſſion of the Ancient 
Kings of Egypt, Chaldea, Aſſyria, 
and the different States of Greece, 
the — Events of their Reigns, 
the Foundation of other Kingdoms 
and Empires, the Original and Pro- 
greſs of Idolatry, and the moſt re- 
markable Actions of thoſe whom it 
deified, &c. form an uſeful chrono- 
logical work, which by thoſe who 
are attached to ſuch ſtudies, will be 
found to contain many profound re- 
ſearches, ingenious conjectures, and 
new ideas, worthy of their attention. 
The View of the Revolutions 
of Europe in the middle Ages, with 
Chronological and. Genealogical 
Tables. by M. Koch, in two vols.” 
does credit to the author's accuracy 
of reſearch, and philoſophical ſpirit. 
Theſe volumes contain a conciſe 
view of the hiſtory of the middle 
ages, from the overthrow of the 
weſtern empire to the death of Ma- 
homet II. in 1481. For all the 
principal events which he has in- 
veſtigated, he has given the reader 
ſuthcient documents; and ſubjoined 
to the whole many uſeful notes, re- 


lative to geography, chronology and 


genealogy, —< Normandy, ancient] 
a Country having States, or a Col- 
lection of authentic Documents, re- 
lative to Aſſemblies and Conven- 
tions of the States of the Province 
of Normandy, from 1315 to 1630, 
by D. J. L. Le Noir,” is a work 
which will be highly acceptable to 
the hiſtorian and antiquary. The 
papers which compoſe this volume 
were deſigned to be a part of a very 
voluminous work on Normandy; 
which the author has been prevent- 
ed from completing by want of pro- 
per encouragment.— The _ 
ri- 
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Origin' of the Pro of the 
Church, or curious Hiſtorical Frag 
ments, containing the different 
Ways in which the ſecular and re 

lar Clergy of France have en- 
riched themſelves &c. compiled by 
M. Rozet, is a work abounding 
in curious and learned enquiries, 
and much intereſting matter, which 
will ſatisfy the unprejudiced with 
reſpect to the equity of the meaſures 
of the national aſſembly, relative 
to eccleſiaſtical property.— The 
Hiſtory of the Sorbonne, in which 
is diſplayed the Influence of Theo- 
logy or civil Society, by M. L. Abbe 
J. Duvernet, in two volumes,“ is 
not mere'y an hiſtory of the Sor- 
bonne, but of theology in France. 
This work which was undertaken 
at the inſtigation of Voltaire, about 
25 years ago, but not publiſhed till 
very lately,. contains a relation cf 
numerous circumſtances and facts, 
which do no honour to the Sorbonne, 
or the hierarchy connected with 
them, and which juſtify the very 
ſevere and indignant epithets which 
the author applies to that body. It 
throws alſo conſiderable light on the 
Hiſtory of France, beſide relating 
facts and intrigues not generally 
known, many of which will excite 
the aſtoniſhn.ent of the reader.— 
« The Hiſtorical Diſcourſe on the 
Character and Politics of Lewis XI, 
by a Citizen of the Section of the 
Theatre Frangois, year of Libeity 
2, isa ſenſible and judicious work, 
executed with ſtrict impartiality ; 
while at the ſame time truth obliges 
the author tv hold up a deteſtable 
tyrant in his true and proper co- 
lours. Beſide eyery thing that had 
been publiſhed relative to Lewis XI, 
our author has had recourſe to ſeve- 
ral valuable manuſcripts, and, par- 
ticularly, to thoſe of le Grand, in 
four vols. folio. This work, in- 
deed, was uſed by the late M. Du- 
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clos ; but as it was not his wiſh to 
paint tyranny as the object of ee. 
cration, he did not exert the ſpirit 
of a freeman and a citizen in avail- 
ing himſelf of the information that 
it contained. The new Hiſtory 
of Henry IV. king of France &c. 
by M. B,.“ is executed with judg- 
ment, ability, and taſte. The pub- 
tic events the author relates in their 
natura] order ; paints the different 
actors who appeared on the ſtage, 
with great ſtrength, and proper diſ- 
crimination of colouring; and, in a 
pleaſing and intereſting manner, 
diſplays the heroiſm, the military 
il, the patriotiſm, the ſociahle 
qualities, the wit and humour, the 
beneficence, the magnanimity, and 
the frailties to), of the great and good 
monarch whoſe hiſtory he writes. 


„ The Memoirs of the Maraſha 


Duke de Richlieu, containing the 
Hiſtory of the Court of Louis XIV, 
of the Regency of the Duke of Or- 
leans, of the Reign of Louis XV. 
and of the Firſt Fourteen Years of 
Louis XVI.” are faid to have been 
compiled in the library, and under 
the inſpection of the duke de Rich- 
lieu; but for the truth of this we 
muſt rely on the word of the anony- 
mous editor. To the curious they 
will afford more ification, than 
to thoſe who read for rational infor- 
mation; as they contain the ſecret, 
and we may add, the ſcandalous 
chronicle of the French court, during 
the period mentioned in the titls 
age, 4 The Enquiry into the 
raphy of the Greeks, or a View 
of 3 5 of Eratoſthenes, 
Strabo, and Ptolemy, compared 
with each other, an _—_— modern 
Geography, . in,” is a 
— — work, in 
which the errors and _ St of 
ancient geographers are iv 
pointed — — ſyſtems lo, 
trated by accurate and neatly en- 
5 graved 
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raved maps.—* The Geogra 
2 France, — to the —— 
Diviſion, with Two Alphabetical 
Tables, one of all the Departments, 
the other of all the Chief Places of 
Diſtricts and Departments, by M. 
Canquin Chauvier,“ appears, from 
the title page, to be an uſeful and 
ſeaſonable publication.—The tra- 
veller through France will alſo meet 
with a pleaſing and uſeful companion 
in A Deſcription of the principal 
Places in France, containing 
ſcriptive and Hiſtorical Accounts of 
the Provinces, Cities, &c. remark- 
able for any Curioſities of Art or 
Nature, or intereſting and fingular 
Events, &c. interſperſed with criti- 
cal Obſervations, and illuſtrated with 
Maps, by J. A. Dulaure, in four 
pocket volumes.” — The Obſer- 
vations made in the Pyrenees, being 
a Sequel to the Obſervations upon 
the Alps, inſerted in 'a Tranflation 
of Letters on Switzerland by W. 
Coxe, A. M. by M. Ramond de 
Carbonnieres,” have been received 
in France with diſtinguiſhed marks 
of approbation. They are pHiloſo- 
phical, and inſtructive, as well as 
entertaining. They contain a mi- 
nute topographical deſcription of the 
Pyrenees; the extent of this im- 
menſe chain of hills, their direction, 
and the eleration of different parts; 
with the numerous vallies, lakes, 
and rivers which are formed in them; 
compariſons of thoſe hills with the 
Alps, reſpecting the extent of their 
laciers, their acceſſibility, and the 
influence of their elevation on ve- 
etable and animal life; and the 
ifference which their mines and 
eographical ſituation have produced 
2 the condition of their inhabitants. 
„ The Memoirs Hiſtorical, Poli- 
tical, and Geographical, of the 
Travels of the Count de Ferrieres 
_ pauvebaruf, in Turkey, Perſia, and 
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Arabia, &c.“ will afford the reader 
information and cntertainment. It 
were to be wiſhed, however, that 
the author had not been fo haſty and 
ſuperficial in many parts of his de- 
ſcription ; and that he had been leſs 
copious in the detail of his perſonal 
— with count de Choiſeul. 
uffier. 

We ſhall now choſe our account 
of the literature of France, by 
briefly noticing ſuch publications as 
are to be referred to the heads of po- 
lite and miſcellaneous learning. 
The two volumes of < Orations and 
Memoirs, by the Author of the Hiſ- 
tory of Aſtronomy,” 1. e. M. Bailly, 
are worthy of the philoſophical and 
learned abilities of their ingenious 
author, and will be found hignly in- 
tereſting and entertaining. Beſide 
ſome pieces which have already re- 
ceived the approbation of the public, 
and an ingenious letter concernin 
the faculties of animals, they conſi 
of ſpeeches delivered by M. Bailly 
in his official capacity as mayor of 
Paris, a diſcourts on his being ad- 
mitted to a ſeat in the French ac- 
cademy, and eulogies on eminent 
and diſtinguiſhed characters. The 
ce Abſtract of Studies by a Man A- 
ready modelled by Education, for 
the Benefit of a Man yet to be form- 
ed, dedicated to the Repreſentatives 
of the Nation, by M. Leclerc, Che- 
valier of the Order of the King, 
&c.“ is the production of a perſon 
of great reading and knowledge, 
who, in this grand moment of re- 
formation, offers his advice on a ſub- 
ject of great importance to the com- 
munity.. In a long preliminary diſ- 
courſe, the author inſiſts on the ne- 
ceſſity of a national education; 
which he recommends as a 
object of attention to the Jegitlarure, 
The defign of this work is to pro- 
poſe a proper plan for ſuch an edu- 
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cation; in which he avails himſelf 
af the opinions of the beſt writers, 
ancient and modern, and delivers a 
number of ingenious and uſeful 
hints on political, moral, and meta- 
1 ſubjects.— The Guide to 
Youth, of each Sex, on their En- 
trance into active Life, &c. by M. 
Rezt, M. D. Phyſician in Ordinary 
to the King,” conſiſts of a number 
of ſenſible diſquiſitions, on uſeſul 
and intereſting ſubjects, conveyed. 
in agreeable and pleaſing language, 


and defigned to form the judgment, 


to improve the taſte, and to direct 
the affections of the riſing genera- 
tion. In the execution of his plan, 
the author diſcovers a conſiderable 
owledge of the world, liberal and 
juſt ſentiments, and a ſolicitude to 
rotect young minds from vice and 
y, that cannot be ſpoken of in 


too high terms. 


With refpect to the publications 
of Spain, we are not in poſſeſſion of 
any information that will warrant 
us in attempting our uſual imperfect 
{ketch of its literary hiſtory. We 
have only learned, that D. J. Sem- 
pere y Guarinos is publiſhing an 
uſeful work, entitled“ Sketch of a 
Bibliotheca Hiſpanicla,” of the prin- 
cipal writers who have appeared in 
that country; and that Don T. 
Lopez is contributing tothe improve- 
ment' of geographical knowledge, 
by 8 maps of different parts 
of Spain, which are executed on a 
large ſcale, and in a maſterly man- 
ner. 

It is with pleaſure, however, that 
we are enabled to conclude our vo- 
lume by announcing to our readers 
ſome articles that have appearcd in 
Portugal, a kingdom that we but 
ſeldom hear af, in the way of litera- 
ture. At Lifbon, the cardinal pa- 
triarch has publiſhed a paſtoral Et. 
ter, addreſſed to “ All Suffragans,” 
&c. warning them againſt the in- 


creaſing thirſt after novelty in re- 
ligion that appears in the world, 
and its dangerous conſequences. The 
alarms of the .good patriarch appear 
to have been excited not only by the 
diſturbances that have vexed the mo- 
ther-church in foreign countries, but 
by adangerous diſpoſition to enquiry 
which is rapidly increaſing in Por- 
tugal, and. the progreſs which philo- 
ſophy is making in that country. 
From the complaints that he makes 
it appears, that many of the Fortu- 
ueſe begin to loſe their veneration 
or the relics and images of ſaints, 
and to call in que ion the authority 
of the traditions of the church. 
« The Oeconomical Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Liſ- 
bon, for the Promotion of Agricul- 
ture, Arts, and Induſtry in Portugal 
and its Colonies, vol. 1.,” are a fa- 
vourable ſymptom of the improving 
ſtate of the country. This volume 
contains twenty memoirs, chiefly on 
economical ſubjects. The names 
of the contributors tv it are, ]. H, 
Ferreiras, Da Barros, Vandelh, Y. 
de Loureiro, De Silveira, Da Silva, 
Coutinho, Sias Baptiſta, Da Ca- 
mara, Da Caſtra, Feijo, and Bal- 
trao.—M. V. de Loureiro, one of 
the academicians, has likewiſe pub- 
liſhed “ Flora Cochinchinenſis, con- 
taining the Plants growing in the 
Kingdom of Cochinchina; to which 
are added, others obſerved in the 
Empire of China, in the Eaſtern 
Parts of Africa, and various Places 
in India, all arranged according to 
the Sexual Syſtem of Linne,“ in 
two large volumes quarto. This 
work is unqueſtionably of great im- 
portance, and forms a valuable ad- 
dition to our knowledge of plants. 
— Don Vandelli, another of the 
academicians, has alſo publiſhed 


« Grifley's Plants of Portugal, il- 
luſtrated with the Linnæan Names;“ 
which is much more intelligible and 


6 uſeful 
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uſeful than the work was in its 
original ſtate. — The royal academ 

have likewiſe publiſhed “The Lite 
of the Infant Don Edward, by And. 
de Rezende; which is an intereſt- 
ing work, as it was written by a ce- 


lebrated author, at a period when 
the Portugueſe nation was in its 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate, and the lite- 
rature of the country in its golden 
age. | 
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IN the laſt Volume of the New Annual Regifter, 
rary Department, for Cardinal de Fleury, 
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